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PREFACE. 


QtJESTiONS  of  Kiver  Pollution  and  Sewage  Disposal  have  assumed  so 
much  importance  in  this  country  that  no  excuse  is  necessary  for  put- 
ting forth  an  American  treatise  on  the  subject.  The  chief  object,  there- 
fore, of  this  book  is  to  specifically  call  the  attention  of  sanitary 
authorities,  engineers,  and  others  interested  in  questions  of  public 
sanitation,  to  the  fact  that  we  have  already  accumulated  a  considerable 
stock  of  experience  in  sewage  disposal  in  this  country,  and  that  for 
the  future  Americans,  who  wish  to  study  the  subject  in  detail,  will  not 
be  obliged,  as  until  recently  was  the  case,  to  go  abroad  for  the  purpose. 

In  making  this  remark  we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  discour- 
aging the  study  of  foreign  precedents  in  sewage  disposal;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  cheerfully  conceded,  inasmuch  as  the  necessity  for  sew- 
age purification  first  arose  abroad,  that  consequently  the  foreign  en- 
gineers had  the  opportunity  to  attack  the  problem  first,  and  we  may 
very  properly  profit  by  their  experience.  The  full  idea  is  that  the 
conditions  here  are  generally  quite  dissimilar  from  those  obtaining 
abroad,  and  that,  with  most  of  the  feasible  methods  of  sewage  purifica- 
tion now  in  successful  operation,  the  chances  are  decidedly  in  favor  of 
quite  as  much  profit  from  studying  carefully  the  results  obtained  here 
as  can  be  expected  from  the  casual  examination  of  executed  projects 
abroad,  which,  after  all,  are  for  the  most  part  only  relatively  appli- 
cable. 

The  experience  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  is  a  striking  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  truth  that  in  the  end  the  American  engineer  must  design 
works  to  suit  his  specific  case.  In  the  preliminary  discussion  at 
Worcester  it  was  nearly  universally  assumed  that,  by  reason  of  an 
identity  of  climatic  conditions  between  Worcester  and  Danzig,  the 
sewage  irrigation  fields  of  the  latter  city  might  be  duplicated  at 
Worcester,  and  results  obtained  quite  as  successful  as  those  attending 
sewage  farming  at  Danzig.  But  Mr.  Allen  took  the  ground  that  the 
climatic  conditions  were  sufliciently  dissimilar  to  render  an  extensive 
sewage  farm  at  Worcester  an  experiment,  relative  to  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  predicate  success  from  what  had  occurred  at  Danzig. 

At  South  Framingham,  Massachusetts,  however,  disposal  by  broad 
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irrigation  and  intermittent  filtration  is  in  operation  on  a  comparatively 
large  scale ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  distance  from  this  town  to  Worcester 
is  only  twenty-three  miles,  we  may  hope  to  gain  in  a  few  years  some 
useful  experience  from  these  two  towns  on  the  relative  value  of  different 
systems  of  treatment  at  low  temperatures.  The  extensive  intermittent 
filtration  works  at  Marlborough,  Massachusetts,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  may  also  be  looked  to  for  interesting  information  on  the  same 
point. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  present  in  Part  I.  the  governing  prin- 
ciples of  sewage  disposal  with  special  reference  to  American  needs ; 
while  in  Part  II.  there  have  been  given  the  salient  features  of  the 
principal  American  sewage  disposal  works,  with,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
obtained,  reliable  statements  of  cost  of  construction  and  operation.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  information  may  be  of  use,  not  only  to  such  sanitary 
authorities  as  Sewer  Commissioners  and  Health  Officers,  but  also  to 
those  engineers  who  are  looking  into  the  subject  for  the  first  time. 
We  even  venture  to  hope  that  it  will  prove  of  material  benefit  to  the 
few  engineers  of  ability  and  experience  who  have  thus  far  designed 
most  of  the  sewage  disposal  works  of  the  country;  for  American 
knowledge  of  and  practice  in  sewage  purification  is  growing  rapidly, 
and  has  never  before  been  brought  together  with  any  degree  of  com- 
prehensiveness. 

Our  references,  citations  of  authorities,  and  quotations  are  drawn 
very  largely  from  American  sources  of  information.  The  reason  for 
this  is,  as  already  indicated,  that  we  need  to  know  first  of  all  about  our 
own  special  conditions.  At  the  same  time  we  have  not  hesitated  to 
usQ  foreign  data  when  necessary  for  the  completeness  of  the  discussion. 

As  conducing  to  a  knowledge  of  our  own  special  conditions,  the  ex- 
periments of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health  may  be  cited 
first  of  all.  The  views  of  a  high  English  authority  on  the  comparative 
value  of  these  experiments  have  been  referred  to  in  the  footnote  on 
page  265,  and  it  appears  unnecessary  to  further  elaborate  this  part  of 
the  subject.  The  work  accomplished  by  our  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations  has  also  been  freely  drawn  upon,  with  the  result,  it  is  believed, 
of  furnishing  a  large  amount  of  new  data  of  special  value  in  projecting 
American  sewage  disposal  works. 

Concluding  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  is  sincerely  hoped  that  Ameri- 
can engineers  and  physicists  may,  by  their  improvements  and  increase 
of  accurate  knowledge  of  sewage  disposal,  be  able  to  pay  back  some 
portion  of  the  obligation  which  we  owe  chiefly  to  English  engineers, 
and  investigators  for  our  preliminary  ideas  in  relation  to  sewage  puri- 
fication. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  amount  of  original  matter  in  the  book  is 
relatively  small.    Tliis  is  partially  owing  to  the  use  of  the  language  of 
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the  authorities  drawn  upon,  instead  of  veiling  its  identity  under  slight 
verbal  changes.  For  all  this,  of  necessity  many  elaborate  and  valuable 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  sewage  disposal  have  been  either 
condensed  into  a  few  sentences  or  dismissed  with  a  brief  reference. 
In  all  cases  the  aim  has  been  to  present  as  clearly  and  yet  as  briefly  as 
possible  the  best  available  information  on  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion and  to  indicate  the  sources  of  information. 

Quoted  matter  has  generally  been  indicated  by  the  use  of  smaller 
type.  Quotations  have  been  freely  made  in  Part  I.  in  all  those  cases 
where  the  quoted  matter  appears  necessary  for  a  complete  discussion, 
or  where  nothing  can  be  added  to  what  the  various  authors  have 
originally  written.  In  Part  11.  we  have  preferred  to  quote  at  length 
from  available  memoirs  prepared  b}^  the  engineers  who  have  actually 
designed  and  constructed  the  different  works,  because  these  memoirs, 
by  reason  of  embodying  the  results  of  personal  experience,  are  more 
valuable  than  any  mere  abstract  could  be  possibly  made.  We  have 
assumed,  in  short,  that  the  making  of  the  ideal  sewage  disposal  manual 
is  to  some  extent  a  matter  of  discreet  editing. 

While  we  have  used  footnote  references  liberally,  we  have  not  at- 
tempted to  make  the  references  to  any  part  of  the  subject  absolutely 
complete.  To  do  this  would  involve  an  amount  of  labor  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  results.  Nevertheless  it  is  hoped  that  the  references 
to  original  sources  of  information  are  numerous  enough  to  enable  any 
person  wishing  to  go  further  into  the  subject  than  the  limits  of  a 
volume  of  this  character  would  permit,  to  find  readily,  so  far  as  the 
American  literature  is  concerned,  practically  all  there  is  of  value  at 
the  present  time. 

A  word  in  regard  to  the  joint  authorship.  In  the  fall  of  1891  Mr. 
fiafter  began,  at  the  request  of  the  publishers,  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co., 
the  preparation  of  a  Manual  of  Sewage  Disposal  in  the  United  States. 
Early  in  1892  Mr.  Baker  began  the  collection,  largely  by  personal 
visits  to  existing  purification  works,  of  data  in  regard  to  executed 
works  as  the  basis  of  a  series  of  articles  in  Engineering  News.  Neither 
was  aware  of  the  work  of  the  other  until  about  July  1,  1892 ;  at  which 
time  Mr.  Rafter  had  nearly  completed  the  task  to  which  he  had  set 
himself,  while  Mr.  Baker  was  just  beginning  the  series  of  articles  on 
executed  works  which  have  since  appeared  in  the  journal  named.  A 
comparison  of  data  indicated  that  Mr.  Baker's  work  on  the  executed 
projects,  by  reason  of  bringing  the  information  more  nearly  down  to 
date,  would  add  to  the  completeness  of  the  book,  and  accordingly 
arrangements  were  made  for  joining  forces.  In  addition  to  considera- 
bly extending  Part  II.,  Mr.  Baker  has  also  made  material  additions 
to  Chapter  VII.  in  Part  I.,  and  has  revised  the  whole  work  so  far  as 
necessary  to  include  any  additional  information  in  his  possession. 
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This  revision  brings  the  work  down  to  June,  1893,  as  completely  as  is 
practicable  in  a  work  of  such  a  character,  and  the  additions  include 
descriptions  of  all  the  town  and  city  purification  works  known  to  be 
in  operation  to  date.  That  the  book  is  now  other  than  relatively  com- 
plete is  not  pretended ;  it  is  merely  put  forth  as  representing  the  best 
effort  in  this  direction  of  which  the  joint  authors  are  capable  at  this 
time. 

Our  sincere  thanks  are  due  to  the  many  engineers  who  have  cordially 
responded  to  our  requests  for  information,  as  well  as  to  the  superin- 
tendents of  a  number  of  public  institutions  to  whom  we  have  applied. 
Among  engineers  to  whom  we  are  specially  indebted  may  be  men- 
tioned Col.  Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  J.  Herbert  Shedd,  M. 
Am.  Soc.  C.E.,  Samuel  M.  Gray,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.E.,  and  Chas.  A.  Allen, 
M.  Am.  Soc.  C.E. 

The  major  portion  of  the  illusti*ations  have  been  prepared,  specially 
for  this  work,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  F.  P.  Burt,  of  Engineering 
News.  For  the  illustrations  not  so  prepared,  we  are  indebted  to  The 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  The  Engineering  Magazine,  The 
Engineering  Record,  and  Engineering  News. 

G.  W.  R 
M.  N.  B. 

New  Yokk,  June  1,  1898. 
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SEWAGE    DISPOSAL 
IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 


PART   I. 
DISCUSSION   OF  PRINCIPLES. 


CHAPTEE    I. 

PRELIMINARY  DISCUSSION. 
Definition  op  Terms. 

One  occasionally  meets  a  misuse  of  the  tenus  sewerage  and  sewage  ^ 
and  by  way  of  giving  a  clear  idea  of  the  thing  discussed  we  may 
properly  begin  a  treatise  on  sewage  disposal  with  a  definition  of  the 
leading  terms.  By  sewerage^  as  here  used,  we  refer  to  the  general 
process  of  removing  the  liquid  and  solid  wastes  of  the  human  economy 
by  water-carriage,  while  a  sewer  is  the  conduit  through  which,  by  the 
medium  of  water,  such  removal  is  effected ;  seioage,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  be  used  as  the  generic  term  not  only  for  the  combined  water  and 
waste  matters  flowing  in  sewers,  but  for  the  mixed  solid  and  liquid 
matters  handled  by  a  pail  or  pneumatic  system  as  well. 

Sewage  disposal  in  its  broadest  sense  may  be  taken,  then,  as  refer- 
ring* to  any  disposal  or  treatment  of  sewage  which  renders  it  innocuous 
to  human  beings;  it  may  include  disposal  by  discharge  into  tidal 
or  other  large  bodies  of  water,  utilization  in  sewage  farming,  or 
by  burying,  as  is  sometimes  practised  with  pail  systems. 

Classification. 

With  this  definition,  methods  of  sewage  disposal  may  be  classified 
under  the  following  heads : 

L    The  use  of  privies  and  cesspools. 
n.    Collection  by  pail  systems. 
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m.    The  pneumatic  systems  of  Liemur,  Berlier,  Shone,  and  others. 
IV.     Simple  subsidence  or  sedimentation. 

V.    Simple  filtration  through  some  artificial  substance,  as  coke, 
excelsior,  or  ashes. 
VI.    Discharge  of  crude  sewage  into  tidal  or  other  large  bodies  of 

water. 
VII.    Chemical  precipitation. 
VIIL    Broad  irrigation. 
IX.    Intermittent  filtration. 
X.    And  finally  electrolysis;  although  this  method,  while  promis- 
ing good  results,  must  still  be  considered  as  in  the  experi- 
mental state.* 
The  first  three  methods  will  not  be  considered  at  all  in  this  treatise, 


*  Mechanical  filtration  may  be  also  possibly  regarded  as  another  method  of  sewage  disposal,  and 
the  Farquhar-Oldham  filter  is  cited  as  a  device  of  this  character,  which  apparently  has  limited 
application  to  small  quantities  of  sewage,  as,  for  instance,  to  the  sewage  of  detached  houses.  So 
far  as  the  writer  knows,  it  has  never  been  successfully  used  on  a  large  scale  in  the  United  States. 
An  unsuccessful  trial  was  made  at  the  Mystic  Valley  Sewage  Disposal  Works  a  few  years  ago. 
(See  reference  to  same  in  Part  II.) 

The  Lortzing  system  of  combined  mechanical  and  chemical  purification  may  be  referred  to. 

According  to  the  Inventor's  Circular  the  following  combinations  of  advantages  have  been 
successfully  incorporated  in  this  filter : 

1.  The  mechanical  and  chemical  treatments  are  strictly  separated,  all  impurities  capable  of 
being  eliminated  mechanically  being  first  extracted  before  recourse  is  had  to  chemicals. 

2.  By  thus  reducing  the  quantity  of  chemicals  used,  not  only  their  cost  is  saved,  but  the 
quantity  of  the  final  products  is  diminished,  and  therefore  the  expense  of  dealing  with  them 
reduced  to  a  proportionate  degree. 

3.  By  the  provision  of  means  for  circulating  the  same  chemicals  repeatedly,  it  is  possible  to 
employ  certain  difficultly  soluble  chemicals,  which  at  present  cannot  be  used  at  all,  and  the  cost  of 
which  is  merely  nominal.  The  small  cost  of  these  materials  is,  however,  only  part  of  the 
advantage  gained  by  their  use ;  a  further  great  advantage  is,  that  being  difficultly  and  slowly 
soluble,  they  act  at  first  as  mechanical  precipitants ;  and  afterwards,  as  they  slowly  dissolve  in 
their  course  of  circulation,  their  chemical  action  comes  into  play. 

4.  The  working  of  the  apparatus  is  almost  automatic,  and  requires  very  little  manual  labor. 

5.  Owing  to  its  special  mechanical  principles  of  construction  and  its  continuous  working,  no 
interruption  being  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  out  the  sediment,  the  space  taken  up  bv 
the  apparatus  and  buildings,  as  compared  to  the  quantity  of  work  done,  is  reduced  to  a  small 
fraction  of  what  is  now  necessary. 

6.  Owing  to  the  provision  of  natural  filter-beds  within  the  apparatus,  which  are  formed  by  the 
sedimentary  matter  itself,  the  prime  cost  of  additions,  as  well  as  the  disadvantage  of  their  unduly 
increasing  the  bulk  of  the  by-products,  is  saved. 

7.  Such  filters  act  automatically,  and  can  be  continuously  and  expeditiously  cleaned  out  without 
any  stoppage  of  the  working.  Owing  to  the  sediments  being  thus  removed  from  day  to  day,  no 
time  is  given  for  decomposition  and  its  iniurious  consequences. 

8.  It  will  be  clear  that,  as  the  quantity  of  mechanical  and  chemical  admixtures  during  the 
process  is  very  greatly  reduced,  the  really  valuable  ingredients  of  the  sewage  are  contained  in  the 
final  by-products  in  a  concentrated  form,  which  transforms  these  products  into  a  valuable 
marketable  commodity,  whilst  for  the  converse  reason  the  products  attained  by  the  present 
method  are  raraly  worth  the  cost  of  transport,  and  often  absolutely  valueless. 

For  further  details  of  the  Lortzing  system  see  (1 )  the  inventor's  circular,  "  Improvements  in  the 
Method  of,  and  Apparatus  for,  Purifying  the  Water-Carried  Sewage  of  Towns,"  etc.;  (2)  an  abstract 
of  this  circular,  with  the  illustrations,  may  be  found  in  Eng.  News,  voL  xxiL  (1889),  p.  863. 

The  Lortzing  system  appears  to  be,  so  far  as  the  actual  purification  process  is  concerned,  essen- 
tially a  chemical  treatment,  to  which  a  certain  amount  of  mechanical  detail  has  been  added.  It 
also  illustrates  the  recent  development  of  chemical  treatment  in  vertical  tanks,  for  further  infor- 
mation regarding  which  see  Chapter  XL,  on  Chemical  Precipitation. 
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except  that  a  short  chapter  is  included  in  Part  EL  descriptive  of  the 
pail  system  at  Hemlock  lake,  N.  Y.* 

Sedimentation  and  simple  filtration  will  not  be  considered  any  fur- 
ther than  as,  at  times,  useful  adjuncts  to  the  more  positive  systems  of 
purification.  Experience  in  England  has  amply  demonstrated  that 
they  have  little  claim  to  be  considered  systems  of  purification  by 
themselves. 

In  the  case  of  disposal  into  tidal  or  other  large  bodies  of  water  the 
problem  to  be  solved  is,  in  its  engineering  features,  purely  one  of 
physics,  while  that  involved  in  disposal  by  chemical  precipitation, 
broad  irrigation,  or  intermittent  filtration,  may  be  considered  as  also 
including,  in  addition  to  the  physical  features,  problems  in  chemistry 
and  biology.  With  this  understanding  it  may  be  premised  that  the 
chief  object  of  the  present  work  is  to  treat  of  sewage  disposal  by 
chemical  precipitation,  broad  irrigation,  and  intermittent  filtration,  and 
that  only  a  relatively  small  amount  of  space  will  be  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  disposal  into  tidal  or  other  large  bodies  of  water. 

Again,  electrolysis  will  not  be  discussed  in  this  work.t 

Sewage  Disposal  a  New  Subject  in  the  United  States. 

X  Sewage  disposal,  in  its  practical  application,  is  comparatively  a 
new  subject  in  the  United  States;  but  the  rapid  growth  of  population, 
with  its  movement  into  cities  and  towns,  has  led  to  a  large  number 
of  cases  throughout  the  country  in  which  sewage  is  discharged  into 
streams,  ponds,  or  lakes  which  are  also  the  sources  of  public  water 

*  The  pneamatic  systems  have  been  thoroughly  described  elsewhere,  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  im- 
possible, at  the  present  time,  to  either  add  anything  to  what  has  already  been  said  in  regard  to  such 
systems,  or  give  any  examples  of  their  use  in  American  practice,  it  is  sufficient  to  merely  refer 
the  reader  to  some  of  the  sources  of  information  whioh  are  acoessible  in  American  sanitary  litera- 
ture, namely : 

(1)  The  Sanitation  of  Cities  and  Towns,  and  the  Agricultural  Utilization  of  Excreted  Matters. 
A  Report  on  Improved  Methods  of  Sewage  Disposal  and  Water  Supplies.  By  C.  W.  Chancellor, 
M.D.,  Seo.  Md.  St.  Bd.  Health,  1887.     Pamphlet  176  pages. 

(2)  Proposed  Plan  for  a  Sewerage  System,  and  for  the  Disposal  of  the  Sewage  of  the  City  of 
Providence.    By  Samuel  M.  Gray,  City  Engineer.    1884,  pp.  23-50. 

(3)  Berlier  System,  Ac,  Eng.  and  Bldg.  Record,  vol  vi.,  p.  876;  vol.  x.,  p.  411. 

(4)  CoL  Geo.  E.  Waring's  Sanitary  Drainage  of  Houses  and  Towns,  where  may  be  also  found 
the  main  facts  about  dry  earth  systems,  vaults  and  privies,  and  pail  systems. 

Wm.  Paul  Gerhard's  The  Disposal  of  Household  Wastes  (No.  67  Van  Nostrand's  Sci  Ser.)  may 
be  also  consulted. 

t  The  available  information  in  regard  to  the  electrolysis  of  sewage  may  be  found  in  (1)  Eng. 
News,  vol.  xxi.,  p^339,  and  vol.  xxiL,  p.  387;  (2)  Eng.  and  Bldg.  Record,  vol.  xiiL  (1890),  p.  114; 
(3)  ScL  Am.  Sup.,  May  4,  1889,  Nov.  23,  1889,  and  Apr.  25,  1891. 

See  also  description  of  the  Hardy  system  of  sewage  purification,  in  which  electrical  treatment  is 
proposed  as  an  adjunct,  in  Eng.  News,  voL  xxi  (1889),  p.  88. 

X  A  portion  of  the  following  discussion  originally  appeared  (1)  in  a  paper  on  Sewage  Disposal  in 
the  United  States,  in  The  Eng.  Mag.,  vol.  ii..  No.  4  (Jan.  1892) ;  and  (2)  in  a  Report  to  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Weston,  W.  Va.,  State  Insane  Hospital.  In  Jour.  W.  Va.  House  of  Delegates  for  Feb. 
18,  1891.    Both  by  Mr.  Rafter. 
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supplies.  The  drinking  of  water  containiiig'  human  excrement  is  a 
disgusting  and  dangerous  practice,  and  we  cannot  hope  for  immunity 
from  commnnicable  diseases  until  the  custom  is  entirely  discontinued. 
The  fact  that  there  are  a  number  of  places  where  this  condition  exists 
has  enforced  the  necessity  for  sewage  purification,  and  made  it  a  vital 
question  demanding  immediate  solution. 

As  always  happens  when  new  conditions  arise,  numerous  remedies 
are  proposed,  many  of  them  bearing  little  or  no  relation  to  the  case  to 
be  treated ;  and  by  way  of  assisting  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
present  state  of  the  whole  question,  it  is  proposed  to  give  herein  a 
presentation  of  (1)  some  of  the  main  reasons  why  sewage  purification 
may  be  considered  in  many  cases  an  imperative  necessity  ;  (2)  a  brief 
statement  of  the  approved  methods  of  effecting  sewage  purification ; 
and  (3)  an  account  of  the  principal  sewage  purification  works,  already 
in  operation  in  this  country,  together  with  a  description  of  a  few 
notable  disposal  works  designed  to  remove  sewage  without  purifica- 
tion. 

In  the  beginning,  then,  we  need  to  understand  clearly  why  sewage 
purification  is,  in  many  cases,  an  imperative  necessity ;  and  by  way 
of  assisting  to  such  understanding,  we  will  present  a  short  statement 
of  the  leading  facts,  as  now  understood,  in  relation  to  the  causation 
of  communicable  diseases,  and  the  bearing  of  such  facts  on  sewage 
disposal. 

The  Germ  Theory  of  Disease 

Certain  diseases  of  men  and  animals  are  communicable  from  one  in- 
dividual to  another,  and  the  modem  studies  in  bacteriology  show  that 
some  of  them  are  not  only  communicable  between  individuals  of  the 
same  species,  but  are  interchangeable  between  animals  and  men,  and 
between  men  and  animals. 

The  germ  theory  of  disease  as  announced  in  the  last  few  years  is  the 
most  rational  explanation  of  the  causation  of  communicable  diseases 
that  has  yet  been  advanced,  and,  without  asserting  its  absolute  cor- 
rectness, it  may  be  still  said  that  at  the  present  time  all  advanced 
sanitarians  assume  its  correctness,  and  the  best  sanitary  work  is  exe- 
cuted on  the  supposition  that  the  said  theory  is  essentially  correct. 
It  is  important  that  this  be  thoroughly  understood,  because  the  as- 
sumption of  essential  correctness  of  the  germ  theory  forces  upon  sani- 
tary authorities  the  responsij^ility  of  not  only  taking  certain  precautions 
and  providing  preventive  measures  always,  but  leaves  upon  them  the 
responsibility  of  possibly  imperilling  human  life  in  case  of  neglect. 

The  germ  theory  assumes  that  the  active  causes  of  communicable  or 
contagious  diseases  are  minute,  living  organisms,  for  the  most  part 
capable  of  independent  life  both  within  and  without  the  animal  body. 
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They  belong  among  the  SchizomyceteSy  or  fission-fungi,  embracing  the 
lowest  and  least  developed  forms  of  life  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and 
they  may  hence  be  considered  the  very  simplest  forms  of  plants. 
Some  of  the  forms  are  bacilli,  micrococci,  spirilla,  vibrios,  all  of  which 
may  be  referred  to  as  bacteria. 

Many  forms  of  bacteria  are  harmless  and  must  be  looked  upon  as  the 
beneficent  friends  of  man,  doing  him  many  a  good  turn  which  other- 
wise he  would  find  it  difficult  to  accomplish.  Others  are  the  morbific 
causes,  when  they  gain  access  to  the  human  economy,  of  the  various 
infectious  or  communicable  diseases.  Attention  may  be  here  directed 
to  the  fact  that  the  bacteria,  although  microscopic  in  size,  are  still,  so 
far  as  the  evidence  goes,  divided  into  distinct  species,  and  by  conse- 
quence each  contagious  disease  has  its  own  specific  germ,  which  must 
be  present  in  every  case  before  that  particular  disease  can  be  de- 
veloped. 

Once  introduced  into  the  animal  body,  however,  the  specific  germ, 
after  a  period  of  incubation,  finally  grows  and  multiplies  enormously; 
so  that  while  a  single  germ,  or  the  least  atom  of  infectious  material, 
serves  to  inoculate  a  disease  in  a  susceptible  person,  the  contagious 
matter  produced  in  the  course  of  the  disease  may  be  sufficient  to  inocu- 
late many  thousands.  In  each  special  disease,  the  contagion  multi- 
plies chiefly  in  the  particular  tissues  which  are  especially  subject  to  its 
action,  and  the  infective  germs  are  cast  off  from  the  body  with  the 
secretions  of  those  tissues.  Thus,  in  typhoid  fever,  the  seat  of  the 
disease  is  such  that  the  infectious  matter  passes  away  in  large  quanti- 
ties in  the  dejections  from  the  bowels. 

Typhoid  Fever. 

The  period  of  incubation  in  typhoid  is  a  long  one,  of  from  14  to  20 
days,  while  the  course  of  the  disease  after  full  development  is  usually 
as  many  more.  Frequently  this  disease  is  of  so  mild  a  character,  that 
the  person  having  it  is  unaware  of  its  presence.  This  constitutes  a 
walking  case,  but  the  dejections  from  such  are  quite  as  dangerous  as 
from  the  severest  cases.  A  walking  case  of  typhoid  may  go  about  for 
a  number  of  weeks,  sowing  the  germs  of  the  disease  broadcast  with 
every  dejection,  absolutely  without  knowledge  of  the  fact,  and  with  no 
unpleasant  sensation  other  than  that  which  accompanies  being  slightly 
unwell. 

How  Typhoid  Germs  Gain  Access  to  the  Human  Economy. 

The  germs  of  typhoid  usually  gain  access  to  the  animal  economy 
through  the  medium  of  drinking-water,  although  the  germs  may  be 
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present  in  the  air  of  sewers  receiving  the  dejections  of  typhoid 
patients,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Victor  C.  Vaughan,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan.  When  this  is  the  case,  breathing  the  sewer 
air  will  lead  to  the  production  of  the  disease,  as  happened  at  the  Jack- 
son prison,  in  a  case  studied  by  Dr.  Vaughan.* 

Usually,  however,  the  germ  of  typhoid,  by  reason  of  passing  from 
the  body  of  the  patient  in  the  dejections,  is  liable  to  be  present  in  the 
water  we  drink  rather  than  in  the  air  we  breathe,  and  the  length  of 
time  the  germs  will  survive,  after  passing  from  the  human  body  into  a 
stream  of  water  as  a  constituent  of  sewage,  becomes  a  practical  ques- 
tion of  considerable  importance  in  connection  with  sewage  disposal, 
especially  where  a  stream  of  moderate  size  receives  sewage  at  a  given 
point,  and  is  at  the  same  time,  lower  down,  the  source  of  a  public 
water  supply. 

Eesponsibiuty  of  Purification. 

The  question,  Upon  whom  does  the  responsibility  of  purification  rest? 
has  been  raised  in  a  number  of  cases,  and  from  the  foregoing  considera- 
tions it  may  be  concluded  that  it  rests  upon  every  community,  manu- 
facturing establishment,  public  institution,  or  individual  whose  sewage 
outfall  is  into  a  stream,  pond,  lake,  or  other  body  of  water,  which  either 
is  or  may  be  the  source  of  a  public  water  supply  at  any  point  fairly 
within  the  influence  of  the  inflowing  sewage.  In  this  view,  the  further 
question  at  once  arises  as  to  what  may  be  considered  the  legitimate 
limit  of  influence ;  to  this  a  definite  answer  is  afforded,  in  one  case,  by 
some  experiments  on  the  vitality  of  the  germ  of  typhoid  fever,  as 
detailed  by  Hiram  F.  Mills,  A.M.,  C.E.f 

Typhoid  Fever  at  Lawrence  and  Lo^^TLL. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1890,  the  Massachusetts  health  returns 
indicated  that  the  number  of  deaths  by  typhoid  fever  in  Lowell  far 
exceeded  that  of  the  whole  city  of  Boston.  The  returns  also  showed  a 
rapid  increase  at  the  same  time  in  La\iTence,  and,  as  no  similar  in- 
crease appeared  in  the  other  cities  of  the  State,  the  State  Board  of 
Health  made  the  matter  the  subject  of  special  investigation  in  these 
two  cities.  Lowell  has  a  population  of  77,696,  Lawrence  44,654,  and 
Boston  448,477,  all  in  1890.  Lawrence  and  Lowell  are  on  the  Merrimac 
river,  Lawrence  being  nine  miles  down  the  river  from  Lowell.  Both 
cities  take  their  water  supply  from  the  Merrimac,  and  the  crude  sewage 
of  Lowell  is  discharged  into  the  same  stream  a  short  distance  below 

♦  16th  An.  Kept.  Mich.  St.  Bd.  of  Health,  pp.  186-lW  (IHaS). 

t22iid  An.  Rept.  of  the  Mass.  St.  Bd.  of  Health  (IS'.K)).  Typhoid  Fever  in  its  Relation  to 
Water  Supplies,  by  Hiram  P.  MilU,  AM.,  C.E.,  pp.  .52.'>-54a 
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the  Lowell  water  supply  intake.  A  probable  cause  of  the  contamina- 
tion of  the  Lowell  water  supply  at  this  time  was  found  in  the  discovery 
of  the  discharge  of  the  dejections  of  typhoid  patients  into  Stony  brook, 
a  tributary  of  the  Merrimac,  three  miles  up  stream  from  the  Lowell 
water-works  intake.* 

The  Bacillus  op  Typhoid  Feveb. 

It  was  also  found  that  such  discharge  was,  in  proper  sequence  of 
time,  followed  by  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  deaths  from 
typhoid  in  Lowell ;  the  increase  there  being  further  followed  by 
an  alarming  increase  in  the  number  of  deaths  from  typhoid  in  Law- 
rence. Li  December,  bacteriological  examinations  of  water  drawn 
from  the  service  pipes  in  Lawrence  resulted  in  finding  the  bacillus  of 
typhoid  in  the  Lawrence  supply.  The  bacillus  of  typhoid,  or,  as  it  is 
frequently  called,  Eberth's  bacillus,  is  a  rod-like  bacillus  with  rounded 
ends.  It  is  a  plant  with  normal  specimens  -nriiro  ii^*  ^  length  and 
about  Yirimr  i^-  ^^  diameter.  At  the  ends  are  hair-like  appendages, 
technically  called  cilia.  In  cases  of  typhoid  these  bacilli  multiply  in 
enormous  numbers,  the  seat  of  their  greatest  activity  being  in  the 
Peyers'  glands,  although  they  have  also  been  found  in  the  mesenteric 
glands,  larynx,  and  lungs  of  patients  dead  of  typhoid.  The  typhoid 
germs  are  propagated  either  by  fission  or  from  spores.  In  propaga- 
tion by  fission  each  rod  divides  into  two,  each  of  which,  after  attaining 
maturity,  again  divides,  and  so  on.  Multiplication  by  spores  is  not  yet 
fully  understood,  though  in  a  general  way  it  may  be  stated  that  spores 
form  in  the  interior  of  bacilli,  after  the  manner  of  spore  multiplication 
in  other  cryptogams.  The  spores  are  much  smaller  than  bacilli,  and 
can  only  be  seen  with  the  most  powerful  objectives  known  to  modem 
microscopists.  It  is  probable  that  spores,  when  once  formed,  possess 
the  power  of  survival  under  very  adverse  conditions,  while  the  bacilli, 
by  reason  of  possessing  less  vitality,  more  easily  succumb.f 

Typhoid  Fever  a  Preventable  Disease. 

The  statement  may  be  made  that  typhoid  fever  is,  in  the  fullest 
sense,  a  preventable  disease.  Keeping  it  out  of  the  food  we  eat,  the 
air  we  breathe,  or  the  water  we  drink,  is  an  absolute  preventive  ;  or,  if 

•^  Nashua  and  Manchester,  New  Hampahire,  and  a  number  of  other  towns  on  the  river  above 
Lowell  also  discharge  crude  sewage  into  the  Merrimac. 

t  For  discussion  of  formation  of  typhoid  spores,  with  references  to  the  literature  and  history  of 
the  subject,  see  paper,  Experimental  Studies  on  the  Causation  of  Typhoid  Fever,  with  Special  Ref- 
erence to  the  Outbreak  at  Iron  Mountain,  Michigan,  by  Vaughan  and  Novy ;  15th  An.  Rept.  Mich. 
St.  Bd.  Health  (1887),  pp.  2-11 ;  also,  The  Specific  Organism  of  Typhoid  Fever,  by  Geo.  W. 
Puller,  S.B.,  Technology  Quarterly  (Boston),  vol  iv.,  No.  2,  July,  1891. 

An  extended  bibliography  of  the  bacillus  of  typhoid  fever  is  given  in  Sternberg's  Manual  of 
Bacteriology  (1892),  pp.  806-11,  which  includes  82  references  to  different  papers,  eta 
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present  in  either,  its  destruction  before  allowing  it  to  enter  the  human 
body  is  equally  a  preventive.  Water,  milk,  or  other  drink  or  food  sus- 
pected of  containing  it,  should  underero  a  degree  of  heat  equivalent 
to  the  boiling  point  of  water  for  at  least  30  minutes,  as  experience  has 
shown  that  this  will  more  than  kill  the  most  refractory  spores.* 

Betuming  to  the  Massachusetts  Board's  investigation  of  the 
epidemics  of  typhoid  at  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  the  practical  ques- 
tion is  at  once  raised  as  to  whether  (1)  the  numerous  cases  in  Lowell 
may  be  justly  ascribed  to  the  known  contamination  of  Stony  brook 
above  the  Lowell  water- works  intake;  and  (2)  whether  the  cases 
at  Lawrence  are  also  due  either  to  the  same  cause,  or,  further,  to  an 
accession  of  typhoid  germs  in  the  water  of  the  Merrimac  river  from 
the  sewers  of  Lowell,  which  presumably  received  the  dejections 
of  many  persons  suffering  from  the  disease  in  that  town  1  The  an- 
swer to  both  questions,  as  given  in  the  report,  is  a  decided  yes,  and 
we  may  now  inquire  whether  typhoid  germs,  which  grow  in  the  human 
body  at  blood-heat,  will  survive  in  water  only  a  few  degrees  above 
freezing  long  enough  to  pass,  in  the  ordinary  flow  of  the  river,  from 
the  Lowell  sewers  to  the  Lawrence  intake,  thence  through  the 
distribution  pipes  to  the  services,  thence  into  the  houses,  and  finally 
into  the  bodies  of  the  citizens  of  Lawrence.  The  temperature  of  the 
river  water  in  November,  1890,  was  from  45°  to  35°. 

Taking  the  mean  velocity  of  the  river,  it  is  found  that  the  time  from 
the  Lowell  sewer  outfall  to  the  Lawrence  water- works  intake  is  eight 
hours.  Entering  the  reservoir  the  same  day,  the  water  would  certainly 
go  to  the  consumers  through  the  service  pipes  in  from  a  week  to  ten 
days ;  and  the  inquiry  is  narrowed  to  finding  out  whether  the  typhoid 
germ  would  live  from  seven  to  ten  days  in  the  Merrimac  river  water 
when  at  a  temperature  of  from  45°  to  35°. 

Vitality  op  the  Typhoid  Bacellus. 

To  settle  this  interesting  question,  the  Massachusetts  Board  made  a 
series  of  experiments  by  inoculating  water  from  the  Lawrence  sei*vice 
pipes  with  typhoid  germs,  and  keeping  it  in  a  bottle  surrounded  by  ice 
at  near  the  freezing  point  for  a  month.  Each  day  one  cubic  centimetre 
was  taken  out,  and  the  number  of  typhoid  germs  therein  determined 
by  the  usual  culture  methods.  The  number  was  found  to  decrease 
from  day  to  day,  although  some  survived  24  days  as  follows : 

Genns. 

On  the  first  day  there  were 6,120 

On  the  fifth  day  there  were 3,100 

*  Disinfection  and  Disinfectants  :  Their  Application  and  Use  in  the  Prevention  and  Treatment 
of  Disease  and  in  Pablic  and  Private  Sanitation.  By  the  Committee  on  Disinfectants  appointed 
by  the  American  Pablic  Health  Association. 
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On  the  tenth  day  there  were 490 

On  the  fifteenth  day  there  were 100 

On  the  twentieth  day  there  were 17 

On  the  twenty-fifth  day  there  were 0 

Limit  of  Influence  m  the  Merrimac  River. 

It  appears,  then,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  subject,  we  may  say 
that  in  the  Merrimac  river  the  limit  of  influence  of  the  sewage  of  the  city 
of  Lowell  is  fairly  the  point  reached  by  the  flowing  water  in  25  days 
after  passing  Lowell,  the  possible  effect  of  dilution  and  sedimentation, 
the  antagonism  of  the  non-pathogenic  bacteria,  and  the  purifying  effect 
of  minute  plants  and  animals  in  reducing  the  danger,  not  being  here 
taken  into  account.  The  Merrimac  river  flows  the  nine  miles  from 
Lowell  to  Lawrence  in  eight  hours,  or  at  the  rate  of  1^  miles  per  hour. 
Twenty-five  days  is  600  hours,  and  it  is  accordingly  found,  with  the 
limitations  noted,  that  a  flow  of  675  miles  may  occur  before  the  Merri- 
mac river  can  be  considered  perfectly  free  from  the  typhoid  germ,  if 
once  inoculated,  in  the  month  of  November.  Enough  is  known  of  the 
persistency  of  vitality  of  the  typhoid  spore  to  justify  assuming  that 
the  legitimate  safe  limit  of  influence  in  this  stream  will  be  quite  as 
great  as  indicated  in  the  foregoing,  although  there  are  modifjdng  cir- 
cumstances which  will  be  referred  to  in  some  of  the  following  chap- 
ters. 

Table  No.  1  gives  the  statistics  of  this  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  at 
Lowell  and  Lawrence.* 


Tablb  No.  1.— Statistics  op  Typhoid  Fever  in  the  Cities  op  Lowell  and  Law- 
rence, Mass.,  September,  1890,  to  January,  1891,  inclusive. 


Month. 


September,  1890. 

October 

November 

December 
Jannary,  189] . . , 

Totals 


Deaths. 


8 
10 


26 
19 


LoweU. 
Pop.,  77,806. 


Deaths  per 

100.00U      ,    Cases, 
population. 

Cases  to 
one  death. 

10.  .SI                 47 
13.  S8                96 
36.08       1        171 
83.51               169 
24.48                78 

6.6 
9.6 
6.1 
61 
4.3 

117.26              660 

1 

Lawrence. 
Pop.,  44,669. 


Deaths. 

Deaths  per 

100,000 
population. 

1         3 
8 
7 

1        19 
19 

6.78 
6.78 
15.71 
42.64 
42.64 

61 

1 

Lmrr  of  Influence  in  Lakes  and  Ponds. 

In  the  case  of  a  lake  or  pond  the  limit  of  influence  will  be  more  re- 
stricted than  in  a  running  stream,  though  it  must  be  stated  in  this  con- 

•  Derived  from  (1)  Mr.  Milk'  paper  in  22nd  An.  Kept.  Maas.  St.  Board  of  Health ;  (2)  from  a 
Report  upon  the  Sanitary  Ckmdition  of  the  Water  Supply  of  Lowell,  Maaa.,  preeented  to  the 
Water  Board  of  Lowell,  April  10,  1891,  by  Wm.  T.  Sedgwick,  ProfesMr  of  Biology,  etc 
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nectiou  that  the  usual  hydrogfraphic  observations  of  direction  of  water 
currents,  as  indicated  by  floats  for  a  few  days  only,  are  utterly  without 
significance  so  far  as  a  rational  solution  of  the  problem  of  legitimate 
influence  in  any  given  case  is  concerned.  Such  observations  must  be 
carried  on  in  conjunction  with  biological  and  chemical  studies  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time,  and  when  so  carried  on  will  undoubtedly 
result  in  sho^viug  that  the  limit  of  influence  in  large  lakes  is  much 
greater  than  has  thus  far  been  generally  assumed. 


The  Case  of  Schenectady,  Cohoes,  West  Troy,  and  Albany 

Professor  William  P.  Mason  has  given  in  a  recent  paper  an  account, 
pertinent  to  the  present  discussion,  of  a  series  of  epidemics  of  ty- 
phoid fever  in  a  number  of  towns  supplied  with  water  from  a  sewage- 
contaminated  stream.* 

The  stream  in  question  is  the  Mohawk  river,  which  receives  the 
sewage  of  nearly  every  large  town  on  its  banks,  several  of  them,  as  for 
instance  Bome,  Utica,  Little  Falls,  Amsterdam,  and  Schenectady,  hav- 
ing complete  sewerage  systems  which  discharge  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  crude  sewage  directly  into  the  stream. 

In  July,  1890,  a  marked  increase  in  the  amount  of  typhoid  fever  was 
noted  at  Schenectady,  and  from  that  time  to  the  middle  of  April,  1891, 
about  300  cases  were  reported,  of  which  70  were  fatal.  The  health 
officer  of  the  town  is  of  the  opinion  that  many  of  the  milder  cases  were 
never  reported,  so  that  in  reality  the  total  number  of  cases  was  consid- 
erably in  excess  of  300.  The  population  of  Schenectady  is,  according 
to  the  census  of  1890,  19,902. 

The  entire  water  supply  of  the  city,  amounting  to  2,200,000  gallons, 
is  now  derived  from  the  Mohawk  river  by  direct  pumping.  Previous 
to  1887  the  supply  had  been  taken  from  a  filter  gallery  near  the  river, 
but  in  that  year  extensions  were  made  and  the  supply  drawn  from  a 
crib  in  the  middle  of  the  river. 

The  water  supplies  of  the  towns  of  Cohoes  and  West  Troy  are  also 
derived  from  the  Mohawk  river,  while  that  of  Albany  is  partly  from 
the  Hudson  river,  the  balance  being  from  inland  lakes.  Waterford, 
Lansingburgh  and  Troy,  which  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  draw 
their  public  supplies  from  the  Hudson  above  the  mouth  of  the  Mo- 
hawk ;  a  portion  of  the  public  supply  of  Troy  is  from  lakes  to  the  back 
of  the  town  by  gravity.  The  approximate  locations  of  the  several  in- 
takes are  shown  by  the  squares  on  the  map,  Fig.  1. 

The  populations  of  these  towns  are :  Waterford,  5,400 ;  Lansingburgh, 

*  Notes  on  some  Cases  of  Drinking- Water  and  Disease.  By  William  P.  Mason.  Joar.  Frank.  Instr 
Nov.  1S91.     Reprint,  pp.  (>-9. 
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10,650  ;  Cohoes,  22,509  ;  West  Troy,  12,967;  Troy,  60,956 ;  Albany,  94,- 
923;  total,  207,305. 

There  is  also  a  town  of  a  population  of  4,463  on  Green  Island,  which 
derives  its  water  supply  from  a  filter  gallery. 

In  October,  1890,  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  began  in  Cohoes,  and  con- 
tinued until  the  middle  of  March,  1891.  Altogether  there  were  about 
1,000  cases  (1  in  every  22.5  of  the  population) ;  fortunately  they  were 
mostly  mild  in  character,  resulting  in  very  few  deaths. 

In  West  Troy  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  began  in  the  latter  part  of 
November,  1890.  On  about  December  15,  60  cases  were  reported.  Of 
these  42  used  Mohawk  river  water,  the  remainder  well  water.  On 
December  20,  the  Mohawk  supply  was  discontinued,  and  arrangements 
made  for  a  supply  of  filtered  water  from  Green  Island,  which  had  no 


SCHEMECTAi 


LANSIN68UR6M 


TROY 


Schen€Cfo€ty  to Coftoes ....  f7m/ies 
CohoBS  -  WestTny.,   J    -. 

WeifTroy       .    Albany....  6     ■» 


Fig.  1.— Towns  and  Water- Works  Intakes  at  and  near  Junction  op  Hudson 

AND  Mohawk  Rivers. 

fcyphoid.  In  one  week  the  report  of  new  cases  showed  15,  while  in  two 
weeks  but  1  was  reported.  On  returning  to  the  Mohawk  supply,  in  the 
middle  of  January,  a  slight  increase  was  observed.  The  total  number 
of  cases  in  West  "Roy  exceeded  100. 

An  epidemic  of  typhoid  began  at  Albany  in  the  latter  part  of  De- 
cember, 1890,  and  continued  during  January,  February,  and  March, 
1891.  A  total  of  411  cases  were  reported,  but  this  figure  is  stated  to  be 
far  below  the  real  fact.  Of  the  411,  only  18  are  reported  as  occurring  in 
the  district  supplied  with  water  by  gravity  from  the  inland  lakes. 

Waterf ord,  Lansingburgh,  and  Troy,  whose  entire  water  supplies  are 
from  fairly  uncontaminated  sources,  were  ordinarily  free  from  typhoid 
during  this  period.  The  same  is  true  of  Green  Island,  the  water  sup- 
ply of  which  is  filtered  from  the  Hudson  river  by  means  of  a  filter 
gallery. 

The  statistics  of  this  epidemic,  while  not  very  complete,  are  of  the 
greatest  interest.    They  show  that  in  a  total  population  of  150,000  liv- 
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ing  in  several  towns,  all  of  which  are  supplied  with  a  grossly  contami- 
nated water,  the  number  of  cases  of  typhoid  occurring  in  a  few  months 
was  over  1,800,  or  about  1  in  every  84  persons.  At  the  same  time,  in 
a  similarly  situated  adjacent  population  of  about  77,000,  with  an  un- 
contaminated  water  supply,  very  few  or  no  cases  at  all  occurred. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  upper  Hudson  is  only  slightly  con- 
taminated with  sewage. 

Why  Crude  Sewage  should  be  Kept  Out  op  Streams. 

Facts  and  discussions  of  the  character  of  the  foregoing  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that,  as  a  mere  matter  of  ordinary  prudence,  it  is  unsafe  to 
allow  raw  sewage  to  flow  into  streams  which  are,  at  any  point  below 
where  the  sewage  flows  in,  the  source  of  a  public  water  supply. 
The  question  of  production  of  a  nuisance  by  causing  bad  odors  along 
the  stream  is  the  least  important  part,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  certain 
that  no  material  effluvium  nuisance  is  ever  created.  Usually  a  mini- 
mum volume  of  flow  in  a  stream  of  about  ten  times  the  volume  of  sew- 
age will  be  sufticient  to  prevent  this.* 

List  of  Water-borne  Cobimunicable  Diseases. 

Returning  to  the  general  question  of  infectious  diseases,  we  may 
note  that  the  most  important  diseases  which  are  usually  water-borne, 
but  of  which  the  germs  may  be  present  in  the  air  of  sewers  receiving 
the  dejections  of  patients,  are : 

Typhoid  fever.  Cholera, 

Diarrhoea,  Dysentery. 

In  the  case  of  these  infectious  water-borne  diseases,  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  fundamental  proposition  that  the  dejections  of  patients  sick 
with  them  should  never  be  allowed  to  pass  into  the  sewers  until  they 
have  been  thoroughly  sterilized  by  treatment  with  a  proper  disinfect- 
ant. Such  treatment  should  be  used  as  an  additional  precaution,  as  a 
mere  matter  of  justice  to  any  human  being  wishing  to  use  the  water 
of  a  sewage-contaminated  stream  for  drinking,  and  it  should  be  further 
used  absolutely  without  reference  to  whether  or  not  the  sewage  into 
which  the  dejections  are  discharged  is  to  be  treated  at  disposal  works. 
The  only  exception  to  this  rule  may  be  found  in  the  case  of  discharge 
directl^nto  tide  water. 

Disinfection  op  Dejecta 

The  American  Public  Health  Association  in  1884  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  subject  of  disinfectants ;  a  series  of  experi- 

*  Notes  on  the  Pollution  of  Streams.  By  Rudolph  Hering,  C.E.,  Trans.  Am.  Pub.  Health 
Aflsoc,  1887.    Also  Eng.  and  Bldg.  Record,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  22S. 
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ments  were  instituted  and  a  valuable  report  was  made.  Among  many 
other  recommendations,  the  committee  say,  that  for  disinfecting  ex- 
creta in  the  sick  room  there  may  be  used — (1)  chloride  of  lime  in  four 
per  cent,  solution  (five  ounces  to  one  gallon  of  water) ;  (2)  mercuric 
chloride  in  solution,  1  to  500  (two  drachms  of  mercuric  chloride  to  one 
gallon  of  water).  In  order  to  give  the  mercuric  chloride  solution  a 
distinct  color  as  a  guard  against  mistakes,  two  drachms  of  permanga- 
nate of  potash  may  be  added  to  each  gallon  when  it  is  mixed  in  stock. 
The  label  should  bear  the  word  "  poison  "  as  an  additional  precaution 
against  mistakes. 

The  dejections  having  been  received  in  a  vessel,  an  amount  of  either 
(1)  or  (2)  equal  to  the  quantity  of  dejections  should  be  added,  and  after 
thorough  stirring  the  whole  allowed  to  stand  for  at  least  one  hour. 
The  mixture  may  then  be  safely  permitted  to  go  into  the  sewer.* 

Of  these  two  disinfectants  the  chloride  of  lim^  solution  is  the  more 
certain  in  its  application  to  excrement,  provided  fresh  chloride  of 
standard  strength  is  used.  It  has  the  disadvantage  that  the  dry  chlor- 
ide loses  its  strength  quickly  on  exposure,  and  when  there  is  doubt 
on  this  score  the  quantity  of  chloride  per  gallon  of  water  may  be  in- 
creased. 

The  mercuric  chloride  solution  is,  however,  certain  in  its  effects,  pro- 
vided the  precaution  is  always  taken  to  thoroughly  stir  the  excrement 
until  every  minute  particle  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  mercuric 
chloride  solution.  When  not  thoroughly  stirred  there  is  a  tendency 
to  the  formation  of  an  insoluble  coating,  by  the  action  of  the  mercuric 
chloride  on  the  albuminous  constituents  of  the  excrement,  with  the 
result  that  the  germ  material  in  the  interior  of  the  masses  may  re- 
main entirely  unaffected,  and  still  capable,  when  liberated,  of  propa- 
gating disease  the  same  as  before  disinfection.  The  chloride  of  lime, 
on  the  contrary,  has  a  tendency  to  disintegrate  the  masses  of  fecal 
matter,  thus  bringing  every  particle  in  contact  with  the  germ-destroy- 
ing material. 

Efficient  disinfection  of  the  dejections  of  typhoid  and  other  patients 
may  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  either  of  these  formulse,  due  re- 
gard being  given  always  to  the  precautions  indicated  in  the  fore- 
going. 

Importance  of  Disinfection. 

In  illustration  of  the  importance  of  disinfection  of  dejecta  from 
patients  suffering  from  typhoid  fever  and  other  water-borne  commu- 
nicable diseases  before  allowing  them  to  pass  into  sewers,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  most  efficient  means  of  purifying  sewage  yet  known, 
intermittent  sand  filtration,  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  absolutely  re- 

*  Report  of  Committee  on  Disinfectants,  loc,  cit. 
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move  all  the  bacteria.  Such  means  of  purification  will,  however,  ordina- 
rily remove  at  least  99  per  cent.,  and  among  those  removed  are  presum- 
ably a  large  proportion  of  the  disease  germs,  if  any  are  present,  thereby 
reducing  greatly  the  chance  of  infection  in  any  given  case ;  but  we 
cannot  yet  assume  complete  removal  of  all  disease  germs,  especially  of 
the  more  hardy  varieties,  as  for  instance  the  spore  of  typhoid  fever. 
An  experiment  at  the  Lawrence  Station  aptly  illustrates  this  point. 
Bacillus  prodigiosus  is  a  hardy,  harmless  variety  of  bacteria  which  is 
said  not  to  occur  naturally  in  this  country.*  It  has  a  bright  blood-red 
color,  and  grows  luxuriantly  in  many  situations.  In  order  to  test 
whether  sand  filters  would  fully  destroy  a  hardy  variety,  this  bacillus 
was  added  to  the  sewage  applied  to  some  of  the  experimental  tanks, 
and  the  effluent  examined  with  reference  to  its  appearance  therein.  The 
result  was  that  with  coarse  sand  filters  a  few  might  be  expected  under 
ordinary  conditions  to  pass  through  ;  while  with  fine  sand  filters,  to 
which  comparatively  small  quantities  of  sewage  were  applied,  the  re- 
moval of  Bacillus  prodigiosits  appeared  complete.  In  a  practical  way, 
therefore,  we  may  conclude  that,  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  work- 
ing, a  few  of  the  more  hardy  bacteria  may  pass  through  sand  filters 
and  appear  in  the  effluent.  On  this  point  there  is  still  some  uncer- 
tainty, as  will  be  shown  further  on  in  the  discussion.f 

*  See  Crookflhank^s  Manual  of  Bacteriology,  8rd  ed.,  p.  275,  for  morphology  of  Bacillui  prodi- 
giosus, 

tThe  following  ia  the  general  account  of  the  experiment  with  Bacillus  prodigiosus,  as  given  by 
ProfeBsor  William  T.  Sedgwick  in  Part  11.  of  the  Mesa.  Spec.  Report : 

From  what  has  been  said  *  *  *  it  is  clear  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  organisms  of 
the  fiewage  perish  in  the  Alters  during  intermittent  filtration.  The  question  naturally  arises,  Do 
any  of  tlie  sewage  organisms  live  to  jiass  through,  or  are  they  all  destroyed  within,  the  filters  ? 
those  that  are  found  in  the  effluent  being  accounted  for  as  having  come  from  the  discharge  pipes, 
undcr-drains,  tank  floors,  etc.,  or  from  the  air.  The  hygienic  importance  of  this  question  is  obvi- 
ous, when  we  consider  the  extreme  desirability  of  removing  all  pathogenic  germs  from  the  sew- 
age. At  the  same  time,  the  difficulty  of  solving  the  problem  was  great  in  some  cases,  inasmuch  a.s 
the  kinds  of  bacteria  likely  to  occur  in  the  air,  in  sewage,  in  pipes  and  drains,  are  very  similar,  or 
perhaps  even  identical ;  and  consequently  the  comparison  of  tne  6{)ecieB  in  the  sewage  and  the  efflu- 
ents, apart  from  its  inherent  difficulty, was  not  likely  to  yield  immediate  results.  It  was,  therefore, 
decided  to  experiment  directly  with  rich  cultures  of  a  species  of  the  bacteria  foreign  to  the  station, 
which  could  be  applied  in  the  sewage,  and  detected,  if  present,  in  the  effluents. 

For  this  purpose  Bacillus  prodiyiosus  was  chosen.  This  species  has  never  been  observed  in  the 
sewage  or  effluents,  and  is  said  not  to  exist  native  in  this  country.  It  is  tolerably  hardy,  and 
owing  to  its  exceedingly  rapid  growth  upon  gelatine,  and  its  production  of  a  bright-red  color  in  well- 
developed  colonies,  is  comparatively  easy  to  recognize.  Luxuriant  vegetations  of  this  species 
were  prepared  either  in  the  usual  "  gelatine  tubes  "  or  in  the  ordinary  *'  bouillon,"  and  after  at- 
taining tne  extraordinar>'  development  of  which  it  is  capable,  so  that  a  single  cubic  centimeter  of 
the  fluid  contained  millions  of  the  individual  germs,  it  was  ready  to  be  applied  to  the  tanks. 
One  or  two  liters  of  this  fluid,  swarming  with  the  germs  of  Barillns  prodigiosus,  were  then  added 
to  the  ordinary  charge  of  sewage,  for  the  larger  tanks,  and  thirty  cubic  centimeters,  or  there- 
abouts, t<J  that  for  the  smaller  tanks,  after  which  the  mixture  was  poured  upon  the  sur- 
face. The  smaller  tanks  of  coarse  mortar  Band  were  first  experimented  with,  and  samples 
of  the  effluent  were  collected,  beginning  several  hours  after  the  application.  From  data  obtained 
since  that  time  it  appears  likely  that  these  collections  did  not  begin  early  enough  to  secure  the 
largest  discharge  of  germs. 

The  results  proved  conclusively,  however,  that  Bacilltis  prodigiosus  paf«ses  through  these  tanks 
of  coarser  sand.  The  number  of  germs  discharged,  as  compared  with  the  number  applied^  was 
extremely  small,  which  indicated,  so  far  as  it  went,  that  most  of  those  applied  had  perished  in  the 
sand,  precisely  as  those  from  the  sewage  mostly  perish,  during  the  ordinary  operations  of  inter- 
mittent filtration.  In  the  first  experiment  Tank  No.  14  was  used,  and  three  tubes  of  gelatine  al- 
ready liquefied  by  the  culture,  in  all  some  thirty  cubic  centimeters,  were  added  to  the  sewage 
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By  way  of  enforcing  the  statement  that  dejections  of  typhoid  patients 
should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  into  streams,  or  to  be  even  cast  on  to  the 
ground  before  thorough  sterilization,  and  also  to  farther  indicate  the 
probable  vitality  of  the  typhoid  germ,  we  may  refer  to  another  illus- 
trative case,  which,  while  often  referred  to  in  sanitary  literature,  may 
still  be  once  more  profitably  reproduced  by  reason  of  the  many  useful 
deductions  to  be  drawn  from  it.  The  case  referred  to  is  that  of  the 
outbreak  of  typhoid  at  Lausen,  Switzerland,  in  1872,  the  facts  in  regard 
to  which  are  as  follows : 

Typhoid  Fever  at  Lausen,  SwrrzERiAND. 

The  house  at  A,  Fig.  2,  contained  a  number  of  cases  of  tj^phoid 
fever,  during  the  summer  of  1872,  the  first  occurring  on  June  10,  fol- 
lowed by  recovery  in  September ;  the  second  on  July  10,  with  recovery 
in  October ;  there  were  also  two  mild  cases  of  short  duration  in  August. 
The  dejections  of  all  these  cases  passed  into  the  Furlen  brook,  flowing 
near. 

At  about  the  point  C  there  is  an  area  of  land  which  it  was  custom- 
ary to  irrigate  each  year,  from  the  middle  to  the  latter  part  of  July. 
While  the  irrigation  was  in  process  this  year,  the  public  well  of  Lau- 
sen, at  D,  became  so  turbid  and  foul -tasting  that  many  people  gave 
up  using  it.  This  well  distributes  water  through  a  wooden  pipe  to 
four  public  pumps,  marked  on  Fig.  2  by  dots. 

At  that  time  Lausen  was  a  village  of  780  inhabitants,  living  in  90 
houses.  Its  location  is  on  gravelly  soil  from  35  to  65  feet  above  the 
Ergholz  brook,  the  elevation  of  which  is  about  the  elevation  of  the 
ground-water  under  the  village.  The  last  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever 
was  in  1814,  when  the  village  was  occupied  by  soldiers ;  so  fi-ee  had  it 

charge.  This  tank  had  previously  been  fitted  with  aide  taps  at  different  levels,  in  order  to  test  the 
bacterial  composition  of  the  descending  fluid,  step  by  step.  Whenever  it  was  desired  to  use  these 
taps,  they  were  first  sterilized  by  directing  against  them  the  flame  of  a  plumber's  naphtha  burner. 
In  the  present  experiment  the  fluid  collected  from  such  a  tap,  one  foot  from  the  surface,  seven 
minutes  after  the  application,  contained  Bacilliu  prod  iff  ioniis.  The  outflow  from  the  same  tap, 
three  minutes  later,  also  contained  this  species,  as  did  that  from  a  tap  thirty  inches  firom  the  sur- 
face, twelve  minutes  after  application.  It  was  not  looked  for  in  the  effluent  on  this  day  (Nov.  21, 
1888),  but  was  found  in  the  effluent  of  the  22nd  on  three  separate  trials,  as  well  as  in  that  from 
the  thirty-inch  side  tap.  It  was  also  found  in  the  effluent  of  the  same  tank  three  days  after  the 
application  (November  24),  and  seventeen  days  after  (December  8).  It  was  not  found  at  any  Uter 
time,  and  although  hundreds  of  examinations  of  the  effluent  of  this  tank,  and  of  the  sand  compos- 
ing it,  have  been  made,  it  has  never  been  found  since.  The  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  it  speed- 
ily died  out 

The  next  experiment  was  upon  a  tank  of  similar  material.  Tank  No.  13,  on  Dec.  5,  1888.  As 
before,  three  tubes,  or  thirty  cubic  centimeters  of  a  rich  culture  of  B.  prodiffionngy  were  ap- 
plied in  the  sewage  charge.  On  the  7th  this  species  was  found  in  the  effluent,  and  also  on  the  8th, 
after  which  it  disappeared  completely.  Apparently  it  died  out  even  more  speedily  than  in  the 
first  experiment. 

Farther  experiments,  made  at  the  Lawrence  Experiment  Station  in  1891  and  1892,  and  given 
in  33d  Rept  Mass.  Bd.  Hlth.  (1890-91),  pp.  604-7,  show  several  instances  of  complete  and  nearly 
complete  removal  of  the  Bacilli  typhosus,  prodigiosus,  roli  communis,  and  the  badllus  of  canal 
water.    An  account  of  these  experiments  was  given  in  Eng.  News,  vol.  xxix.  p.  19  (1893). 
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been  from  typhoid  that  not  a  single  case  had  occurred  since  1865,  when 
a  few  were  imported  from  Basle. 

The  first  case  occurring  in  the  house  A,  in  1872,  was  thought  to  have 
been  imported,  as  the  patient  had  been  away  from  Lausen  during  the 
period  of  infection. 

On  August  7,  1872, 10  persons  in  Lausen  were  attacked  with  typhoid 
fever;  from  the  7th  to  the  16th,  57;  from  the  7th  to  the  28th,  100;  and 
in  September  and  October,  30,  after  which  the  epidemic  ceased;  8 
cases  were  fatal. 

Of  the  130  cases,  every  one  had  used  the  public  water  supply  from 


Fig.  2.— Map  op  Lausen,  Switzerland, 

the  well  at  D.  Not  one  case  occurred  among  those  who  drank  other 
water  only.  Thus  the  6  houses  marked  S  are  supplied  from  their  own 
private  wells ;  in  them  only  two  persons  were  taken  sick  with  the 
fever,  and  it  was  found  that  they  had  drunk  the  public  water  when 
away  from  home. 

On  looking  into  the  matter  it  was  found  that  in  1862  a  hole  in  the 
earth  had  appeared  at  the  point  B,  8  feet  deep  and  3  feet  wide,  which 
disclosed  at  its  bottom  a  running  stream,  apparently  fed  by  the  Furlen 
brook  from  a  point  higher  up.  At  that  time  the  brook  was  led  into 
this  hole,  with  the  result  that  the  water  all  disappeared  and  in  an  hour 
or  two  streamed  out  at  the  well  D,  showing  a  connection  which  had 
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been  suspected  for  years.  On  refilling  the  hole  the  brook  returned  to 
its  bed. 

At  the  investigation  in  1872,  after  the  epidemic  had  ceased,  the  hole 
B  was  reopened  and  a  large  quantity  of  salt  thrown  in ;  its  presence 
at  D  was  soon  ascertained  by  chemical  examination.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  flour  was  also  added  at  B,  but  its  presence  could  not  be  de- 
tected at  D. 

As  a  result  of  the  investigation  it  was  found  that  : 

(1)  The  Furlen  brook  was  contaminated  with  typhoid  dejections  in 
June,  July,  and  August,  1872. 

(2)  The  contaminated  water  was  used  for  irrigation  at  C  in  July  for 
about  two  to  three  weeks  before  the  outbreak  of  the  epidemic. 

(3)  This  irrigation  water  could  not  have  been  filtered  in  any  proper 
sense  of  the  word  as  it  was  turbid  and  foul  enough  to  cause  many  peo- 
ple to  discontinue  the  use  of  water  from  the  well ;  hence : 

(4)  It  seems  fair  to  conclude  that  the  germ  of  typhoid  passed 
through  the  ground  from  C  to  D,  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile  without 
losing  its  vitality.* 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  non-appearance  of  the  flour  at  D 
although  frequently  cited  as  proof  of  the  indestructibility  of  the  germ 
of  typhoid  fever  by  filtration  is  in  reality  no  special  proof  on  that 
point,  for  two  reasons:  (1)  because  the  pasty  nature  of  the  flour 
would  of  itself  conduce  to  its  quick  retention  even  in  coarse  gravel ; 
(2)  in  the  case  cited  the  typhoid  germ  was  present  in  a  comparatively 
rapid  flowing  stream  which,  apparently,  entirely  filled  all  the  voids  of 
the  gravel  for  a  considerable  space,  producing  a  case  of  rapid  continu- 
ous filtration  in  which  the  only  filtering  action  would  be  that  due  to  a 
retention  of  suspended  material ;  hence  before  it  can  be  assumed  that 
the  typhoid  germ  would  not  under  any  circumstances  be  filtered  out, 
it  must  be  shown  that  all  the  voids  in  the  filtering  material  are  of  less 
size  than  the  germs. 

In  considering  questions  of  this  character  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in 
mind  the  distinction  between  continuous  filtration  and  intermittent. 

Typhoid  Fever  m  Massachusetts  Cities. 

In  Table  No.  2  we  have  the  statistics  of  typhoid  fever  in  13  cities  in 
Massachusetts,  for  a  series  of  years,  both  before  and  after  the  intro- 
duction of  public  water  supplies  from  sources  nearly  all  of  which 

*  For  more  complete  aooonnts  of  the  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  at  Lauseiif  see 


(1)  The  Lancet  (London),  Julv  15,  1876. 

(2)  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  Jnne,  1876. 

(3)  6th  Rept  Riv.  Pol.  Com.,  p.  468. 
^  Kept  for  1873,  Army  Med.  Dept.  (English). 

8th  An.  Kept.  Mans.  St.  Bd.  Health,  p.  124. 
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Table  No.  2.— Toe  Tbarlt  Number  of  Deaths  from  Ttfhoid  Fever  per  10,000 
OF  THE  Population  in  Thirteen  Cities  of*  Massachusetts  before  and  after 
THE  Introduction  of  Public  Water  Supplies. 


Name. 


Yearly 

death*   by 

typhoid 

fever  per 

10,(XM) 

people, 

1S5»  to  imb. 


Fall  River 7. 78 

Sprlngfleld 9. 67 

Taunton fi.12 

Northampton 

Lynn 

NewBedfoid 

Newton 

Maiden 

Fitchburg 

Wobum 

Somerville 

Chelaea 

Waltham 


Pabllo 

water 

supply 

introduced. 


Yearly 

deaths   by 

typhoid 

fever  per 

10,CU0 

people. 

1878  to  1889. 


Percentage 
deaths  in 
the  latter 
period  to 

thoeein  the 
former. 


1874 
187B 
1^76 


10.96 

1871    ■ 

9.06 

1871 

7.77 

1869   ' 

6. 67 

1876 

8.04 

1870 

10.69 

1879 

8.29 

1878 

4.38 

1867   1 

6.97 

1867 

8.13 

1873 

6.89 
6.99 
6.03 
4.04 
8.87 
S.80 
8.65 
8.64 
8.16 
9.96 
9.96 
9.89 
9.49 


81 
56 
89 
87 
43 
49 
66 
44 
80 
36 
69 
48 
SO 


Populatkn. 


1870. 


96.766 
96,7WJ 
18,699 
10,160 
98,988 
91,890 
19,895 

7,867 
11,960 

8,660 
14,686 
18,647 

9,066 


1890. 


74,398 
44,179 
95,448 
14.990 
66,797 
40.7S8 
94,379 
28,081 
99,087 
18.499 
40,169 
97,909 
18,707 


are  reasonably  free  from  sewage  contamination.  If  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  development  of  population  in  that  state  as  illustrated  by 
the  increase  in  these  13  cities  for  the  20  years  from  1870  to  1890 
we  cannot  but  admit  that  the  showing  in  favor  of  pure  water  supplies 
as  a  preventive  for  typhoid  fever  is  a  very  strong  one.  In  Lowell 
and  Lawrence,  the  public  water- works  of  which  were  constructed  at 
about  the  same  time  as  those  tabulated  (1872  and  1875,  respectively) 
we  find  that  the  Merrimac  river,  a  stream  known  to  be  badly  contami- 
nated by  sewage,  was  selected  and  that  the  typhoid  rate  has  not 
decreased  in  either  town.  In  Lawrence  it  has  remained  the  same  as 
previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  public  water  supply,  while  in 
Lowell  the  rate  is  considerably  greater  for  the  period  following  the 
introduction  of  the  Merrimac  river  water  than  before. 

Of  the  several  preventable  diseases,  typhoid  is  the  best  known  both 
in  its  etiological  and  pathological  aspects ;  and  in  order  to  show  its 
relation  to  public  health.  Table  No.  3,  which  has  been  compiled  from 
the  health  reports  of  the  cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Chi- 
cago, is  included.* 

Typhoid  Fever  at  New  York,  Philadelphu  and  Chicago. 

From  Table  No.  3  we  learn  that  the  deaths  from  typhoid,  in  both 
Philadelphia  and  Chicago,  are  on  an  average  double  what  they  are  in 
New  York.     The  reason  for  this  is  found,  it  is  believed,  entirely  in  the 

*  This  table  is  derived  from  data  given  in  a  paper,  T>'phoid  Fever  in  Chicago.  By  Prof.  Wm.  T. 
Sedg\*ick  and  Allen  Hazen.  Eng.  News,  voL  xxvii.,  pp.  399,  400  (April  21,  1892)  ;  also  reprinted 
in  pamphlet  form.  Reference  to  this  pa|>er  may  be  made  for  a  large  amount  of  statistical  infor- 
mation  in  it^gard  to  typhoid  fever  in  its  relation  to  polluted  water  supplies. 
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relative  degree  of  pollution  in  the  water  supplies  of  these  cities.  On 
this  point  a  considerable  amount  of  evidence  is  submitted  in  the  chap- 
ters following:. 

The  eflfect  of  introducing  into  a  city  a  public  water  supply  uncon- 
taminated  by  sewage  has  been  almost  universally  to  materially  reduce 
the  death  rate  from  typhoid.  In  order  to  illustrate  this  point  we  may 
refer  to  Tables  Nos.  2  and  4. 

Typhoid  Fever  at  Rochesteb,  N.  Y. 

Table  No.  4  presents  the  deaths  from  typhoid  in  the  city  of  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  by  months,  from  1870  to  1891,  inclusive.  Previous  to  the  year 
1873  this  city,  which  then  had  a  population  of  nearly  74,000,  was  en- 
tirely without  a  public  water  supply.  Water  for  domestic  purposes 
was  drawn  from  shallow  wells,  which  in  the  course  of  time  had  become 
badly  polluted  through  the  operation  of  soil  saturation.  The  extent 
of  the  pollution  may  be  appreciated  by  considering  the  results  of  a 
series  of  analyses  of  the  water  of  40  wells  made  in  1877,  when  it  was 
found  that  the  average  amount  of  sodium  chloride  per  U.  S.  gallon  of 
the  well  water  was  16.78  grains.  The  normal  sodium  chloride  of  the 
region,  as  determined  from  an  unpolluted  well,  was  1.36  grains  per 

Table  No.  4— Statistics  op  Typhoid  Fever  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  from  1870  to 

1891,  inclusive. 


Montbfl. 

11 

.     II 

Year. 

1 

£ 

!■ 

1 

i 

i 

i 

^ 

1 

November. 

1 

i 

1 

1 

II 
.■sg 

it 

1870 

2 

3 

8 

2 

5 

2 

12 

14 

3 

54 

62.386* 

8.6R 

1871 

3 

2 

2 

0 

3 

2 

2 

7 

3 

30 

66,253 

453 

1S72 

fi 

1 

3 

1 

4 

8 

10 

17 

10 

70 

70,120 

9  99 

1873 

6 

a 

4 

4 

1 

5 

5 

12 

10 

61 

78.987 

8.24 

1874.... 

1 

1 

0 

1 

4 

5 

4 

11 

6 

41 

77,854 

6.27 

1876 

5 

4 

2 

8 

3 

2 

8 

11 

3 

44 

81,732* 

6.89 

187fi  .... 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

3 

3 

6 

2 

81 

88,260 

8.72 

1877 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

6 

6 

2 

27 

84,780 

8.19 

1878 

1 

1 

(» 

4 

1 

3 

4 

0 

1 

17 

88,310 

1,97 

1879.    ... 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

1 

3 

17 

87,840 

1.93 

1S80 

1 

1 

0 

1 

5 

0 

7 

1 

21 

8»,3»56* 

S.86 

1881 

2 

0 

0 

n 

2 

6 

6 

1 

3() 

fll,86U 

2.88 

1882.... 

3 

2 

3 

0 

0 

4 

5 

4 

5 

80 

»l,66() 

3.17 

1883.... 

8 

1 

2 

1 

4 

0 

4 

4 

6 

3 

39 

97,960 

3.98 

1884 

3 

0 

1 

2 

2 

4 

7 

9 

43 

101.710 

4.28 

1885 

8 

2 

0 

1 

1     s 

6 

8 

1 

32 

105,960 

8.03 

I8.sfi.    .. 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1       ^ 

7 

S 

4 

33 

110,450 

8.99 

1887 

8 

2 

0 

2 

3 

9 

9 

3 

;j8 

115,150 

8.8U 

1888.... 

5 

4 

3 

1 

10 

14 

9 

2 

54 

120,150 

4.49 

1889 

1 

3 

0 

5 

4 

6 

8 

3 

7 

39 

126,400 

8.09 

18VK).    .. 

3 

2 

3 

2 

6 

3 

(i 

7 

8 

6 

43 

133, 8«6* 

8.21 

1891 

.     1 

3 

2 

6 

6 

1       2 

8 

6 

4 

9 

61 

143,6(»0 

S.68 

TotalA 

68 

42 

37 

38 

39 

26 

46 

1 

12(» 

ir,7 

92 

92 

841 



*  Official  population. 
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gallon.  At  the  same  time  the  average  amount  of  sodium  chloride  in 
samples  of  sewage  collected  from  nine  of  the  principal  sewers  of  the 
city  was  found  to  be  5.26  grains  per  gallon.  In  some  of  the  badly 
polluted  wells  free  ammonia  was  found  to  the  amount  of  1.5  grains  per 
gallon,  and  albuminoid  ammonia  0.5  grain  per  gallon.* 

With  a  water  supply  of  this  character  it  was  inevitable  that  sickness 
of  all  kinds  would  rapidly  increase  and  we  accordingly  find  the  typhoid 
rate  10  per  10,000  inhabitants  in  1872. 

In  January,  1874,  a  partial  water  supply  was  introduced  from  the 
Genesee  river,  which,  while  not  suitable  for  domestic  purposes,  was  still 
of  value  by  reason  of  furnishing  a  means  of  flushing  sewers  and  assist- 
ing in  maintaining  the  general  cleanliness  of  the  town. 

In  January,  1876,  a  domestic  supply  from  Hemlock  lake  was  intro- 
duced. Its  use  rapidly  extended  among  all  classes  of  citizens,  until  in 
1892  at  least  96  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  used  the  water  from 
Hemlock  lake  for  all  domestic  purposes.  From  such  general  use  of  an 
uncontaminated  water  resulted  a  permanent  material  lowering  of  the 
typhoid  rate,  as  indicated  in  Table  No.  4. 

The  detailed  statistics  of  typhoid  at  Bochester  show  that  in  1878  to 
1880,  the  death  rate  from  the  disease  was  only  2.05  per  10,000  of  the 
population.  During  these  years  the  use  of  Hemlock  lake  water  was 
extending  very  rapidly,  and  by  the  end  of  1880  the  use  of  the  uncon- 
taminated water  had  become  nearly  universal  in  the  localities  most 
affected  by  typhoid  fever.  A  marked  rise  in  the  typhoid  death  rate 
began  in  1881,  which  has  continued  permanent  to  the  present  time, 
averaging  3.51  per  10,000  for  the  period  1882  to  1891.  The  reason  for 
this  increase  is  apparently  as  follows : 

The  city  of  Bochester  is  situated  upon  the  Genesee  river,  a  few  miles 
south  from  the  point  where  the  river  empties  into  Lake  Ontario.  The 
river  now  receives  the  crude  sewage  of  over  one-half  the  population, 
and  in  the  near  future,  when  constructions  now  under  way  are  com- 
pleted, will  receive  it  all,  or  the  sewage  of  a  population  of  say  140,000. 
The  total  fall  in  the  river  in  its  course  through  the  city  is  about  266 
feet,  the  major  portion  of  this  being  included  in  the  three  falls  known 
as  the  Upper,  Lower,  and  Middle  falls  of  the  Genesee.  The  balance 
of  the  total  is  included  in  several  reaches  of  rapids.  A  short  distance 
below  the  Lower  fall  the  river  has  found  the  approximate  level  of 
Lake  Ontario,  and  therb  changes  its  character  from  that  of  a  shallow 
stream  with  alternating  falls  and  rapids  to  that  of  a  stream  with  slug- 
gish flow  in  a  deep,  wide  channel.  From  this  point  to  the  lake,  a  dis- 
tance of  a  trifle  less  than  6  miles,  the  channel  is  from  about  300  to  500 

•Report  to  the  Board  of  Health  and  the  Exeontiye  Board  of  the  city  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in 
regard  to  the  chemical  examination  of  samples  of  water  from  Buspeoted  wells.  By  Professor  S.  A. 
Lattimore.    In  An.  Rept  Ex.  Bd.,  City  of  Rochester  for  1877. 
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feet  in  width,  with  an  average  depth  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  dis- 
tance of  about  24  to  26  feet. 

The  river  rises  in  Potter  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  flows  north 
across  the  state  of  New  York.  A  considerable  portion  of  its  drainage 
area  is  characterized  by  steep  slopes,  and  the  stream,  in  consequence, 
responds  quickly  to  a  rainfall.  The  ordinary  flood  flow  is  perhaps 
35,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  while  its  minimum  flow  is  as  low  as  130 
cubic  feet  per  second.  Hence  during  the  time  of  minimum  flow  the 
velocity  in  the  deep  water  below  the  Lower  fall  is  very  slight;  at 
times  it  does  not  exceed  1  mile  in  24  hours.  Into  such  a  body  of  at 
times  nearly  still  water  the  sewage  of  over  one-half  of  the  population 
is  now  discharged,  although  before  reaching  the  deep  water  it  has 
passed  over  the  Middle  and  Lower  falls  and  the  intervening  rapids. 
(A  small  portion  has  further  passed  over  the  Upper  fall.) 

The  river  carries  a  considerable  amount  of  silt  in  suspension,  and  in 
times  of  low  water  a  very  thorough  sedimentation  takes  place  in  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  still  water.  During  high  water  the  velocity  is 
sufficient  to  sweep  the  precipitated  matter  out  into  the  lake,  as  is 
proven  (1)  by  the  channel  maintaining  a  nearly  uniform  depth  from 
year  to  year ;  and  (2)  by  the  formation  of  a  bar  off  the  mouth  at  the 
lake. 

About  1880  a  number  of  large  hotels  were  constracted  on  the  lake 
beach  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Genesee  liver.  Numerous  cottages 
were  erected  and  there  soon  gathered  about  and  near  the  river's  mouth 
a  considerable  summer  population,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  citi- 
zens of  Eochester.  On  Sundays  and  holidays  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
for  from  26,000  to  30,000  people  to  visit  the  lake  beach.  Drinking 
water  is  supplied  through  pipes  which  lead  a  short  distance  into  the 
lake,  and  through  which  at  times  the  sewage  polluted  water  of  the 
Genesee  river,  mixed  with  lake  water,  is  drawn. 

With  the  information  at  hand  there  seems  reason  to  infer  that  the 
growth  of  the  summer  resorts  at  Lake  Ontario  and  the  consequent 
drinking  by  a  large  number  of  citizens  of  a  seriously  polluted  water, 
has  directly  contributed  to  nearly  double  the  typhoid  rate  in  the  city 
of  Rochester.  The  influence  of  the  out-go  of  population  to  the  lake 
is  forcibly  shown  by  the  increase  in  number  of  deaths  from  typhoid 
fever  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July  in  1889, 1890,  and  1891,  these 
months  being  usually  free  from  that  disease.  As  the  matter  stands  a 
warm  May  is  followed  by  an  increase  in  the  typhoid  death  rate,  either 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  or  in  the  following  month  of  June. 

We  have  here  the  case  of  a  city  which,  properly  enough,  has  spent 
several  million  dollars  in  procuring  an  uncontaminated  water  supply 
but  in  which  a  lack  of  clear  views  on  sanitary''  questions  has  led  to  a 
condition  of  affairs  which  in  a  considerable  degree  negatives  the  result 
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of  the  large  expenditure.  The  conditions  at  the  present  time,  while 
the  Genesee  river  receives  only  one-half  the  sewage  of  the  city,  are 
alarming  enough,  in  view  of  the  statistics  here  presented;  when  the 
river  receives  the  entire  sewage  of  the  city,  a  still  further  increase  in 
the  typhoid  rate  in  summer  may  be  expected. 

The  Fundamental  Proposition. 

From  the  consideration  of  a  large  number  of  cases  similar  to  the  fore, 
going  we  derive  the  conclusion  that  crude  sewage  should  never  be  dis- 
charged into  any  body  of  water  used  as  a  water  supply  at  any  point 
within  the  influence  of  the  sewage.  This  statement  may  be  considered 
the  fundamental  proposition  of  modem  sewage  disposal. 

In  the  following  chapters  we  shall  discuss  the  various  cognate  ques- 
tions requiring  consideration  in  order  to  determine  how  the  indis- 
pensable purification  may  be  best  attained  in  any  given  case. 
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CHAPTEB    n. 

THE  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES  OF  ANBIALS. 

The  subject  of  water-borne  communicable  diseases  of  human  being's 
may  be  considered  as  standing  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  communi- 
cable infectious  diseases  of  animals ;  and  while  this  important  brancli 
of  the  general  subject  has  not,  as  a  whole,  received  the  attention  which 
it  deserves,  we  still  have  accumulated  in  the  last  two  or  three  decades 
a  considerable  body  of  information,  some  of  which  will  be  referred  to 
here. 

Definition  of  Terms. 

In  this  discussion  the  word  infection  will  be  taken  as  opposed  to 
contagion  in  the  sense  that  contagious  diseases  are  only  communi- 
cated by  immediate  personal  contact,  as  by  touching  or  by  breathing 
the  breath.  Infectious  diseases  will  be  considered  as  those  which  may 
be  communicated  through  considerable  space,  as  typhoid  fever,  the 
germ  of  which  may  be,  as  already  pointed  out,  borne  long  distances  in 
water.  Under  these  definitions  it  is  apparent  that  some  diseases  are 
both  infectious  and  contagious  (tuberculosis,  for  example),  though 
such  are  for  convenience  here  referred  to  as  infectious  only,  the 
present  discussion  having  no  reference  to  their  communicability  from 
the  contagious  point  of  view. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  some  of  the  infectious  diseases  are 
communicable  from  men  to  animals,  and  from  animals  to  men ;  and 
the  opinion  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  that  the  animal  diseases  com- 
municable to  human  beings  have  a  greater  influence  over  health  and 
life  than  has  been  generally  supposed.* 

Important  lNTER-oo]VBfUNiCABLE  Diseases. 

Among  the  water-borne  communicable  diseases  of  animals  which 
have  either  been  proven  also  common  to  man,  or  are  strongly  suspected 
of  being  so,  may  be  mentioned,  as  of  great  importance,  glanders,  hog 
cholera,  Texas  fever,  anthrax,  tuberculosis,  and  actinomycosis.  All  of 
these  have  been  widely  prevalent  among  animals  in  this  country  in 
recent  years,  and  if  in  any  way  communicable  to  man,  every  opportunity 
for  their  dissemination  by  running  water  has  been  offered.     There  are 

•  1st  Rept.  Beaa.  An.  Ind.  (1S84).  p.  6a 
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a  number  of  other  infectious  diseases  of  animals,  probably  a  score  in 
all,  but  with  the  exception  of  Texas  fever,  none  of  such  diseases  are 
regarded  as  having  originated  in  this  country.* 

Glanbebs. 

The  first  of  the  important  diseases,  glanders,  is  a  specific  infectious 
disease  especially  peculiar  to  horses,  but  also  capable  of  transmis- 
sion to  men,  sheep,  dogs,  cats,  and  some  of  the  rodents ;  whether  hogs 
are  susceptible  to  it  is  yet  uncertain,  but  homed  cattle  and  domes- 
tic fowls  are  stated  to  be  proof  against  it. 

The  seat  of  the  disease  is  either  (1)  the  lymphatic  glands,  (2)  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal  and  respiratory  tract,  or  (3)  the  lungs 
and  spleen.  The  definite  germ  causing  it  is  Bacillus  rnallei^f  discov- 
ered by  Loffler  and  Schutz  in  1882.  It  classifies  with  the  specific 
diseases  caused  by  a  germ  (Saprophytes),  which  when  planted  in 
the  tissues  of  an  animal  body,  developes  therein,  but  which  exists, 
naturally,  as  a  spore  outside  the  animal  body. 

Although  in  one  form  of  glanders  the  discharge  from  certain  ulcers 
maj*^  be  a  source  of  infection,  the  germs  are  transmitted  chiefly  by  the 
nasal  discharge,  by  scattering  the  germs  promiscuously  in  feed-boxes, 
watering-troughs  and  the  like.  They  may  gain  access  to  the  system 
by  way  of  the  digestive  tract,  when  the  discharge  is  present  in 
drinking-water  or  food.  So  far  as  is  known,  this  disease  is  never 
air-bome.t 

Hog  Cholera. 

Hog  cholera,  or  swine  plague,  is  an  infectious  disease  of  hogs, 
resembling  in  many  particulars  both  typhoid  fever  and  dysentery  in 
man.  The  disease  is  apparently  distinct  from  typhoid  fever  as 
indicated  by  generic  differences  in  the  micro-organisms  producing  the 
two  diseases,  though  they  have  the  common  characteristic  of  each, 
being  the  cause  of  ulceration  of  the  region  in  and  about  the  intestine, 
typhoid  fever  appearing  in  the  lower  part  of  the  small  intestine,  and 
hog  cholera  chiefly  in  the  upper  part  of  the  large  intestine. 

Hog  cholera  is  perhaps  more  closely  allied  to  dysentery  in  man, 
than  to  typhoid  fever ;  but  our  knowledge  of  hog  cholera  is  still  too 
limited  to  enable  us  to  say  definitely  that  its  bacilli  can  produce  dysen- 
tery in  man. 

The  transmission  of  the  bacillus  of  hog  cholera  by  water  is,  how- 
ever, a  matter  of  more  certainty,  and  it  may  be  taken  as  settled  that  it 

*Contagioiu  Animal  Diaeases,  Dr.  Ezra  M.  Hunt  1st  Rept.  Bean.  An.  Ind.  (1884),  pp.  437-448. 

*  Crookflhank,  Manual  of  Bacteriology,  8d  ed.,  p.  335. 

:  Glanders,  C.  A.  Gary,  BnL  Na  25  (June,  1891),  S.  Dak.  Ag.  Col.  and  Ex.  Sta. 
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is  a  water-borne  disease,  and  it  is  in  this  connection  that  we  are  chiefly 
interested  in  considering  it  here.  On  this  point  a  large  amount  of 
evidence  is  presented  by  the  recent  writers,*  who  conclude  that 
streams  are  perhaps  the  most  potent  agents  in  its  distribution.  Labo- 
ratory experiments  show  that  the  bacilli  may  not  only  remain  alive  in 
water  for  four  months,  but  they  may  even  multiply  when  in  water  con- 
taminated with  sewage  or  other  organic  matter.  Assuming  that  they 
will  survive  the  various  adverse  influences  likely  to  be  met  with  in 
natural  water  only  two  months,  and  it  still  appears  possible  that  an 
original  planting  at  the  head  of  the  longest  river  in  the  cotmtry  might 
infect  herds  throughout  its  whole  course. 

Experiments  have  been  made  by  the  biologists  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  upon  the  vitality  of  the  bacilli  of  hog  cholera  and 
their  resistance  to  various  germicides  determined.  The  general 
conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  the  experiments  that  they  are- some- 
what tenacious  of  life,  although  certain  reagents  properly  applied 
easily  destroy  them.f 

Texas  Fever. 

Exact  information  relative  to  the  etiology  of  Texas  fever  is  difficult 
to  obtain.  The  biologists  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  affirm  on 
the  one  hand  that  it  is  essentially  a  blood  disease  in  which  all  jfcbe 
symptoms  and  lesions  are  referable  to  the  destruction  of  red  corpus- 
cles ;  X  while  on  the  other  hand,  according  to  Paul  Paquin,  the  biol- 
ogist of  the  Missouri  Agricultural  College  Experiment  Station,  the 
germs  are  found  outside  of  the  blood  corpuscles  in  the  liver  and 
spleen,  under  conditions  apparently  indicating  their  presence  in  the 
blood  as  an  incident  of  the  disease  and  not  its  chief  cause.  Paquin 
considers  that  the  ordinary  source  of  infection  is  by  ingestion,  the 
same  as  for  glanders  and  hog  cholera,  and  water  contaminated  by  the 
excrements  of  infected  cattle  is  mentioned  as  a  prolific  method  of 
dissemination. §  The  biologists  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in 
their  last  report  have  affirmed  that  cattle  ticks  are  chiefly  concerned 
in  spreading  the  disease  from  one  animal  to  another.  For  the  present 
we  may  look  upon  Texas  fever  as  probably  one  of  the  water-borne  com- 
municable diseases  of  cattle,  although  the  evidence,  so  fully  establish- 
ing it,  is  not  yet  at  hand. 

*  Swine  Plagne,  its  Caases,  Nature  and  Preyention.  By  Frank  S.  BUlings.  BoL  of  Ag.  Ex.  Sia. 
of  Neb.,  ToL  ii.,  No.  4  (Jane  80, 1888).  The  Influence  of  Running  Streama  ui>on  the  Extension 
of  Swine  Plagne,  pp.  31-S2. 

Hog  Cholera,  its  History,  Nature  and  Treatment.  Rep.  Bean.  An.  Ind.  (1889).  Relation  of  Hog 
Cholera  to  the  Public  Health,  pp.  120-122.     Prevention  of  Hog  Cholera  pp.  123-133. 

t  Hog  Cholera  (loe.  cU.)  pp.  75-103. 

t  Ist  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (1889),  p.  91.    2d  Report  (1890),  pp.  105-110. 

%  Texas  Fever,  by  Paul  Paquin.     Bnl.  No.  11,  Mo.  Ag.  CoL  Ex.  Sta.  (May,  1890). 
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Dr.  Billings  asserts  positively  that  Texas  fever  "is  an  infectious 
disease  of  a  very  malignant  type."  He  points  out  that  it  is  indigenous, 
or  at  any  rate  apparently  confined  to  the  moist,  hot  regions  of  the 
South,  and  corresponds  closely  with  yellow  fever  in  man  which  is 
found  in  the  same  localities.* 

Anthrax. 

Anthrax  is  the  best  known  of  all  the  infectious  diseases  which  are 
intercommunicable  between  animals  and  man.  Its  specific  germ,  Bacil- 
lus anthraXf  presents  in  its  life-history  nearly  every  phase  of  bacterial 
development.  It  presents  distinctive  features  which  prevent  its  con- 
fusion with  other  forms,  and  inasmuch  as  its  morphological  and  bio- 
logical characteristics  have  been  completely  worked  out,  it  serves  as 
an  excellent  type  for  gaining  acquaintance  with  the  methods  employed 
in  studying  micro-organisms.f  When  occurring  in  animals  the  disease 
is  known  as  Charbon,  splenic  fever,  or  simply  as  anthrax,  while  in  man 
it  has  been  variously  denominated  wool-sorters'  disease  and  malignant 
pustule.  In  both  man  and  animals  ingestion  is  considered  a  chief 
source  of  infection,  although  there  are  other  sources,  as  with  most  of 
these  intercommunicable  infectious  diseases.  Flowing  water  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  methods  of  dissemination. 

A  number  of  years  ago  there  was  an  outbreak  of  wool-sorters'  disease 
among  the  operatives  of  a  large  woollen  factory  at  Bradford,  England. 
At  the  same  time  the  disease  appeared  among  cattle  feeding  in  a 
meadow  through  which  flowed  the  stream  receiving  the  washings  from 
the  factory  where  the  wool  sorters  were  suffering  from  the  disease.^ 

There  is  a  modified  variety  of  the  disease  among  cattle,  known  as 
black-leg.§ 

Tuberculosis. 

Tuberculosis  has  also  received  a  large  amount  of  attention  since  the 
new  views  in  relation  to  germs,  as  the  specific  cause  of  infectious  dis- 
eases, grew  up.  Its  existence  in  cattle  as  well  as  human  beings  has 
been  known  for  many  years,  but  it  is  only  in  the  last  decade  that  the 
evidence  has  been  accumulated  which  enables  the  positive  assertion 
to  be  made,  not  only  that  bovine  tuberculosis  is  communicable  to  man, 
but  that  human  tuberculosis  is  communicable  to  a  number  of  the  lower 
mimals,  as  cattle,  dogs,  cats,  and  fowls. 

*  Frank  a  Billings,  The  Relations  of  Animal  Diseases  to  the  PabUo  Health  (1884),  p.  ISO. 
t  Crookshank,  Mannal  of  Bacteriology,  Srd  ed.,  pp.  315-325. 

X  For  some  of  the  more  important  points  in  relation  to  Anthrax,  see  Report  on  Anthrax  in  Gth 
An.  Rept  Prov.  Bd.  Health  of  Ontario  (1888). 
}  Black-leg,  by  Paul  Paquin,  BuL  No.  12,  Mo.  Ag.  Col.  Ex,  Sta.  (June,  1890). 
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Actinomycosis. 

Actinomycosis  has  during  several  years  past  been  observed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  especially  at  the  Chicago  stock  yards, 
where  a  large  number  of  cattle  are  assembled.  The  disease  has  long 
been  known  in  England  under  various  local  designations,  but  it  is  only 
since  the  comprehensive  studies  of  Crookshank  (1887)  that  the  inter- 
correlation  of  the  various  forms  has  been  fully  pointed  out. 

In  cattle  the  disease  appears  first  as  a  swelling  in  the  lower  jaw, 
subsequently  spreading  to  the  upper  jaw  and  neighboring  parts.  In 
man  the  symptoms  are  sometimes  those  of  chronic  bronchitis,  accom- 
panied by  fetid  expectorations.  It  also  invades  the  bones,  causing 
caries. 

Paquin  states'*'  that  some  cases  of  actinomycosis  in  man,  like  cases 
of  glanders,  are  not  recognized  as  such.  A  case  in  Southern  Missouri, 
which  local  physicians  designated  by  various  names,  was  probably 
contracted  by  drinking  at  the  same  trough  with  an  ox  which  was  suf - 
fering  from  actinomycosis  at  the  lower  maxillary.  The  lesions  in  the 
man  were  in  one  of  the  maxillary  articulations. 

The  cause  of  actinomycosis  is  a  fungus  closely  resembling  Cladothrix, 
which  may  be  detected,  in  the  fresh  discharge  of  a  bovine  tumor,  with 
the  naked  eye.  In  man  the  appearance  of  the  fungus  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent, but  inoculation  experiments  have  proven  the  interrelation.f 

In  discussing  the  preceding  communicable  diseases  they  have  been 
considered  as  communicable  chiefly  by  ingestion,  that  is,  by  passing 
into  the  digestive  tract  in  food  or  drink,  and  gaining  access  to  the 
physical  economy  through  some  of  the  delicate  membranes  with  which 
they  come  in  contact.  Tuberculosis  is  frequently  communicable  in 
this  way,  but  it  is  further  conveyed  from  one  animal  to  another,  from 
one  person  to  another,  or  from  persons  to  animals  and  i*ice  versa,  by 
breathing  the  breath.J  The  method  by  which  actinomycosis  is  trans- 
mitted is,  like  Texas  fever,  not  yet  well  settled,  although  drinking-water 
and  food  appear  as  the  more  usual  sources  of  infection. 

Typhoid  Fever  in  Animals. 

The  foregoing  six  diseases  include  the  leading  diseases  of  animals 
which,  by  reason  of  prevailing  extensively  in  recent  yeara  in  this  coun- 
try, are  of  most  importance  in  the  present  connection.  They,  however, 
do  not  exhaust  the  list  of  diseases  common  to  animals  which  may  be 

♦  Actinomycosis.  The  Bacteriological  World,  vol.  i.,  No.  1  (June,  1891). 

f  Actinomyces,  Crookshank,  Manual  of  Bacteriology,  3rd  ed.,  p.  379,  and  following.     Also  Bee 
recent  reports  of  several  of  the  State  Boards  of  Health. 
X  Tuberculosis,  Chas.  H.  Femald,  Bui.  No.  3  (Jan.,  1889),  Hatch  Ex.  Sta  of  the  Mass.  Ag.  GoL 
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considered  as  water-borne,  and  which  are  possibly  in  some  de^ee 
intercommunicable.  Investigations  have  been  made  abroad  by  Klein 
and  other  bacteriologists  in  reference  to  the  possibility  of  infecting 
animals  with  true  typhoid,  and  in  this  country  Dr.  Victor  C.  Vaughan, 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  has  succeeded  in  producing  typhoid 
in  dogs  and  cats  by  inoculation.*  There  are  in  addition  to  the  fore- 
going some  reasons  for  supposing  that  typhoid  fever  is  common 
among  animals,  in  so  modified  a  form  as  to  be  generally  unnoticed,  al- 
though the  germs  from  their  dejecta  may  produce  the  true  typhoid  in 
human  subjects.  A  few  words  about  the  theory  of  the  propagation  of 
the  disease,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  said  in  Chapter  I.,  will  make 
this  plain. 

The  specific  microbe  of  typhoid  is  a  bacillus  which  forms  spores 
within  itself,  as  already  referred  to  on  page  7 ;  these  spore-holding 
bacilli  may  be  expelled  in  myriads  in  the  faeces.  The  resistant  power 
of  the  spores  has  been  also  refened  to  on  page  7,  and  the  further 
statement  may  be  made,  that  under  favorable  circumstances  the  spores 
are  preserved  for  an  unknown  period.  There  can  be  no  typhoid  fever 
without  either  the  bacillus  or  the  spore,  and  the  fact  that  this  disease 
has  many  a  time  attacked  travellers  in  regions  uninhabitable  by  hu- 
man beings,  but  in  which  various  wild  animals  abound,  may  be  fairly 
taken  as  indicating  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  among  the  animals 
there,  with  the  existence  of  the  spore  in  their  dejecta  the  same  as  in 
the  stools  of  human  beings.  In  a  number  of  well-attested  cases  trav- 
ellers have  been  attacked  after  drinking  from  water-holes  to  which 
wild  animals  also  came  for  drinking-water  in  times  of  drought.  Again 
cases  have  occurred  in  civilized  regions  where  the  most  exhaustive 
inquiry  failed  to  reveal  a  pre-existent  case.  If  we  admit  the  agency 
of  animals  as  carriers  of  the  germs,  the  explanation  of  very  many 
such  cases  is  greatly  simplified. 


Blith's  Theory  op  Typhoh). 

According  to  Blyth,  however,  the  most  reasonable  theory  is  that 
the  cause  of  typhoid  fever  is  a  vegetable  parasite  capable  of  existing, 
propagating  its  kind,  and  completing  its  cycle  of  existence  indepen- 
dent of  an  animal  body;  probably  its  normal  existence  is,  like  glan- 
ders, that  of  a  Saprophyte,  or  plant  living  upon  dead  organic  matter. 
Hence  its  endemic  prevalence  in  places  where  its  presence  cannot  be 
traced  to  a  pre-existing  case,  and  hence  the  mysterious  isolated  out- 
breaks which  from  time  to  time  occur.f 

*  16th  An.  Kept  Mich.  St.  Bd.  Health  (1889),  p.  xlvi. 
+  Blyth,  A  Manual  of  Public  Health  (1890),  p.  504. 
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The  Entozoic  Diseases. 

The  entozoic  diseases,  while  inTasive  rather  than  infections,  are  also 
common  to  men  and  animals ;  they  are  of  interest  in  a  discnssion  of 
sewage  disposal  becanse  the  advocates  of  the  numerous  precipitation 
processes  have  at  one  time  somewhat  vigorously  insisted  that  sewage 
farms  must  inevitably  become  centres  of  distribution  for  entozoic 
germs.* 

At  present  the  argument  against  irrigation  derived  from  the  as- 
sumed distribution  of  entozoic  germs  has  little  weight,  and  Mr.  Slater, 
whose  book  is  the  recent  authoritative  exposition  of  the  views  of  the 
English  precipitationists,  in  his  chapter  on  irrigation  does  not  mention 
it  at  alLf 

The  Tape  or  Intestinal  Worms. 

The  entozoa  are  of  interest  in  the  present  connection,  not  only  from 
their  parasitic  life  in  men  and  animals,  but  because  a  common  method 
by  which  they  gain  access  to  the  human  economy  is  from  drinking- 
water.  They  are  characterized  by  a  remarkable  development  of  the  re- 
productive system.  A  common  form,  Tcenia  solium^  the  tape  worm, 
has  neither  mouth  nor  stomach,  the  so-called  head  being  merely  an 
organ  for  attachment,  the  numerous  segments  of  the  body  each  con- 
taining within  itself  the  necessary  generative  apparatus  to  enable  it 
fertilize  and  mature  its  own  numerous  eggs.  The  relations  of  Tcenia 
to  cystic  entozoa  which  inhabit  the  muscles  and  glands  of  hogs  and 
sheep  has  been  shown  to  be  very  close;  they  are  in  fact  the  same  form 
modified  by  the  environment.  Other  forms  of  entozoa,  among  which 
Ascarus  bunbincoides,  the  common  intestinal  worm,  may  be  considered 
typical,  infest  the  intestines  of  almost  every  vertebrated  animal,  their 
eggs  passing  readily  from  one  to  the  other  through  the  medium  of 
drinking-water.J 

An  Iowa  Case. 

M.  Stalker  gives  an  interesting  account  of  a  severe  outbreak  of 
disease,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1890,  among  the  domestic 
animals  on  a  farm  in  Iowa,  in  which  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  were  all 
affected  in  the  same  way.§  The  local  symptoms,  largely  confined  to  the 
throat,  were  a  swelling  and  partial  paralysis  of  the  walls  of  the  upper 

♦  Tidy,  The  Treatment  of  Sewage,  No.  94,  Van  Noetrand's  ScL  Seriee,  pp.  101-lOa 
t  J.  W.  Slater,  Sewage  Treatment,  Purification,  and  Utilization  (1888). 
t  Carpenter,  The  Microscope  and  its  Revelations,  6th  ed.  (1881),  p.  693. 

^  Some  Observations  on  Contaminated  Water  Supply  for  Live  Stock,  M.  Stalker,  Boi.  Na  13, 
(May,  1891),  Iowa  Ag.  Ex.  Station. 
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air-passages,  accompanied  by  painful  and  difficult  breathing.  The 
animals  attacked  uniformly  died  after  an  ilbiess  of  about  two  days. 
The  extraordinary  nature  of  the  case,  animals  of  so  many  diflferent 
species  all  suffering  from  the  same  disease  and  all  dying  of  it,  led  to  a 
somewhat  close  study  of  the  surroundings,  with  the  result  of  ascertain- 
ing that  the  animals  affected  had  all  obtained  drinking-water  from  a 
small  creek  which  ran  in  a  ravine  through  the  farm.  The  dry  weather 
for  several  months  previous  to  the  attack  had  so  reduced  the  flow  of 
the  stream  that  water  was  found  only  in  pools  along  its  bed.  A  few 
animals  on  the  same  farm  which  did  not  have  access  to  the  creek,  but 
which  were  watered  from  a  well  were,  although  in  contact  with  the 
sick,  entirely  unaffected.  On  inquiry  it  appeared  that  earlier  in  the 
summer  chicken  cholera  had  prevailed  among  the  fowls  and  hog 
cholera  among  the  swine,  and  that  a  considerable  number  of  dead 
chickens  and  hogs  were  thrown  down  the  steep  bluffs  of  the  ravine 
into  the  bed  of  the  stream.  On  other  farms  in  the  neighborhood  it 
was  customary  to  dispose  of  dead  animals  in  the  same  way,  and  inquiry 
further  showed  that  on  no  less  than  four  other  farms  situated  on  the 
banks  of  this  stream,  animals  had  died  showing  symptoms  identical 
with  those  on  the  farm  first  investigated. 

Ml*.  Stalker  also  states  another  case  where  contaminated  water  was 
distinctly  proven  as  the  cause  of  large  mortality  among  cattle  running 
on  the  open  prairie.  An  animal  dead  from  anthrax,  had  been  drawn 
into  a  basin  which  later  filled  with  rain-water  and  furnished  a  drink- 
ing-place  for  about  1,000  cattle  on  the  adjacent  range.  The  result 
was  that  about  ten  per  cent,  of  all  the  animals  having  access  died 
from  anthrax.     In  the  language  of  Mr.  Stalker :  • 

The  teachings  of  these  object  lessons  are  sufficiently  obvious.  These  animals  are 
endowed  with  organizations  not  unlike  our  own,  and  the  manifest  laws  of  being 
and  of  health  can  no  more  be  violated  with  impunity  by  them,  than  by  ourselves. 


Need  for  More  Definite  Information. 

The  foregoing  remarks  on  the  infectious  diseases  of  animals  are  a 
very  inadequate  presentation  of  the  subject  as  it  stands  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  In  Europe  the  literature  has  already  become  exceedingly 
voluminous,  while  in  this  country  there  is  also  too  much  of  it  to  en- 
able one  to  present  other  than  a  skeleton  in  a  brief  chapter  like  the 
present.  It  is  hoped  enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  that  the  sub- 
ject is  of  importance  in  connection  with  the  general  question  of  pol- 
lution of  streams,  and  the  purification  of  the  sewage  of  any  large  town 
where  extensive  stock  yards  are  located.  Certainly  the  allowing  of 
the  drainage  from  stock  yards  and  abattoirs  to  contaminate  streams 
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which  are  the  sources  of  public  water  supplies  cannot  be  considered 
in  touch  with  the  best  recent  thoug'ht  on  public  sanitation.'*' 

This  discussion  must  be  further  taken  as  indicating  that  a  sewage- 
polluted  stream  is  not  a  safe  source  of  drinking  water  for  horses,  cat- 
tle, and  other  domestic  animals. 

Per  contra  we  may  say  that  a  stream  to  which  animals  suffering 
from  any  of  the  intercommunicable  diseases  have  access  is  not  a  safe 
source  of  drinking-water  for  human  beings,  though  the  fact  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  Billings,  that  "  man  has  far  greater  receptivity  to  the  con- 
tagious (infectious)  diseases  of  animals  than  they  have  to  those  of 
man  "  may  be  considered  as  indicating  less  danger  to  animals  than  to 
human  beings  from  the  use  of  drinking-water  polluted  by  the  excre- 
ments of  either. 

*  ProfoMor  J.  H.  Long  states  in  hu  report  on  Chemical  Investigations  of  the  Water  Supplies 
of  niinois,  1888-89,  that,  in  the  summer  of  1886,  the  sewage  of  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards  amounted 
to  about  7,000,000  gallons  daily,  and  gave  then  by  seyeral  analyses  in  parts  per  100,000  the 
following : 

Free  ammonia, 4.20 

Albuminoid  ammonia, 0.64 

Oxygen  consumed, 20.80 

It  is  also  stated  that  later  tests  show  a  great  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  Stock  Yard 
effluent,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  found  commercially  profitable  to  remove  many  of  the 
contaminating  matters  for  use  as  fertilisers  and  for  other  purposes.  (Professor  Long's  report, 
page  9.) 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

ON  THE  POLLUTION  OF  STREAMS. 

The   State   of  Massachusetts  Leads   in  the   Study   op   Stream 

Pollution. 

The  history  of  stream  pollution  and  the  discussion  of  measures  for 
its  abatement  have  been  confined  in  this  country,  until  recently,  al- 
most entirely  to  the  Reports  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Health.  Something  has  indeed  been  done  in  several  of  the  other 
states,  but  to  Massachusetts  must  be  assigned  the  credit  of  not  only 
first  taking  up  the  subject  systematically  but  of  materially  advancing 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

In  making  the  preceding  statement  the  authors  have  not  overlooked 
the  work  done  in  several  of  the  other  states,  as  for  instance,  Maine, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Minnesota,  and 
Illinois.  A  large  proportion  of  the  work  in  the  other  states  is,  how- 
ever, considerably  later  in  point  of  time  than  that  in  Massachusetts, 
and  some  of  it  has  been  modelled  after  the  Massachusetts  work  as 
published  from  year  to  year  in  the  Annu'al  Reports  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health.  The  credit  of  a  systematic  beginning  therefore  properly 
belongs  to  Massachusetts. 

Amount  of  Stream  Pollution  Investigation. 

The  amount  of  systematic  work  and  discussion  of  the  same  have  now 
grown  to  such  proportions  as  to  render  any  adequate  presentation  of 
the  tabulated  results  impossible  in  the  limits  of  a  single  chapter  in  a 
book  of  this  character,  and  about  all  that  will  be  attempted  here  is  to 
give  a  brief  account  of  the  work  actually  accomplished,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  which  the  various  reports  will  be  used  in  some  sort  as  a  syl- 
labus. A  complete  knowledge  of  stream  pollution  as  it  stands  in  this 
country  to-day  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  study  of  the  original 
reports. 

We  will  begin  by  reviewing  the  work  done  in  Massachusetts,  in 
regard  to  which  it  may  be  remarked  that  a  portion  of  the  information 
in  the  earlier  reports,  by  reason  of  the  recent  developments,  is  some- 
what out  of  date ;  it  has  nevertheless  been  deemed  proper,  in  view  of 
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the  historical  importance  of  the  Massachusetts  work,  to  give  a  brief 
synopsis  of  all  that  has  been  done  in  that  state  in  the  way  of  studies 
of  stream  pollution  and  cognate  questions. 

The  Massachusetts  Work. 

On  April  6, 1872,  the  Massachusetts  legislature  directed  the  State 
Board  of  Health  to  "  consider  the  general  subject  of  the  disposition  of 
the  sewage  of  towns  and  cities  "  and  '*  report  to  the  next  legislature 
their  views,  with  such  information  as  they  can  obtain  upon  the  subject 
from  our  own  or  other  lands."  This  order  of  the  Massachusetts  legis- 
ture  may  be  fixed  upon  as  the  beginning  of  accurate  information  in 
reference  to  sewerage,  sewage  disposal,  and  the  pollution  of  streams 
in  this  country.*  In  compliance  with  the  order  the  Board  employed 
Professor  Wm.  Eipley  Nichols,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  George 
Derby,  Secretary  of  the  Board,  presented  a  report  of  112  pages,  which 
may  be  found  in  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board. 

After  defining  the  terms  sewer,  sewerage,  and  sewage,  the  Report 
discusses  at  some  length  the  following  questions : 

(1)  The  Dry  Earth  System. 

(2)  The  Water  Carriage  System. 

(3)  The  Ventilation  of  House  Drains. 

(4)  Sewage  from  other  sources  (/.e.,  other  than  human  wastes,  kitchen 
drainage,  etc.). 

(5)  Other  forms  of  Refuse  not  Removable  by  Sewers  (as,  for  instance, 
swill,  ashes,  meat  and  vegetable  refuse,  etc.). 

(6)  Sewage. 

(7)  Sewers. 

(8)  Sewers  now  in  Use  in  Massachusetts. 

(9)  Outlets  of  Sewers  in  Massachusetts. 

(10)  On  the  Treatment  of  Sewage  (including  value  of  the  sewage, 
lime  process,  phosphate  process,  intermittent  filtration,  and  sewage 
irrigation). 

(11)  On  the  Treatment  and  Utilization  of  Sewage  in  Massachusetts, 
(including  tabulated  statements  of  the  results  of  analyses  of  sewage' 
of  Boston  and  Worcester). 

(12)  The  Effect  of  Sewage  and  Manufacturing  Refuse  on  Running 
Streams  (including  examinations  of  a  number  of  streams,  namely,  Mill 
brook,  Blackstone  river,  and  Merrimac  river).  Also  condition  of 
cei-tain  English  rivers. 

(13)  Alleged  Self-Purification  of  Running  Streams. 

*  This  may  be  considered  a  broad  statement  in  view  of  the  systematic  design  of  several  large 
sewerage  systems,  notably  that  of  Chicago  seyeral  years  previous  to  1872.  The  statement  is 
intended  more  especially  in  reference  to  the  design  of  sewerage  systems  with  regard  to  systematic 
disposal  other  than  into  large  bodies  of  water. 
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(14)  The  Water  Supply  of  Towns. 

(15)  Lakes  and  "  Great  Ponds.'' 

(16)  Great  Ponds  are  Public  Property. 

Under  heads  (2)  and  (4)  the  report  states  that  while  drains  have 
been  in  use  for  thousands  of  years  it  is  only  in  the  present  century 
that  they  have  been  used  as  carriers  of  human  excrement.  The  other 
waste  substances  passing  into  sewers  are  the  liquid  slops  from  wash- 
ing and  cooking,  the  washings  and  scrapings  of  hides,  the  washings 
of  slaughter-houses  and  stables,  chemicals  used  in  the  preparation 
of  leather  and  morocco,  chemicals  used  in  cotton  factories  and  print 
works,  the  fluid  wastes  of  rendering  establishments  and  of  soap 
factories,  and  the  liquid  wastes  of  other  manufacturing  establishments 
of  every  description. 

Under  (7)  the  report  states  that  "  Sewers  may  be  used  (1)  for  the 
exclusive  removal  of  excremental  and  waste  fluids  ;  (2)  for  the  removal  of 
rainfall ;  (3)  for  the  removal  of  superfluous  water  in  the  soil."  "  There 
are  those  who  strongly  advocate  the  separation  of  the  first  two  from 
each  other.  The  rainfall  to  the  river,  the  sewage  to  the  soil  is  an 
alliterative  saying  which  has  had  great  currency  in  England.  It 
however  involves  the  construction  of  a  complete  double  set  of  sewers 
in  every  case,  and  it  sacrifices  the  advantage  of  occasional  flushing 
and  the  complete  washing  out  of  these  conduits  by  occasional  storms. 
Our  best  engineers  do  not  advise  this  separation,  except  to  provide 
storm- water  overflows  as  a  measure  of  economy." 

Under  (9)  the  report  states :  "  We  believe  that,  in  the  present  state  of 
human  knowledge  and  experience,  no  better  receptacle  than  the  ocean 
can  be  found,  provided  the  sewage  is  delivered  where  deep  currents  can 
disperse  it  so  that  it  can  be  no  more  seen,  and  can  prevent  its  deposit 
in  the  settling-basins  of  docks  and  the  mud  flats  of  estuaries.*' 

Under  (11)  the  report  discusses  the  manurial  value  of  excrement  and 
deduces  a  value  for  the  sewage  of  Boston  of  perhaps  one  cent  per 
net  ton. 

Under  (12)  tabulated  analyses  of  the  waters  of  the  streams  studied  is 
given,  together  with  brief  statement  of  some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  maintaining  the  purity  of  streams  receiving  manufacturing  refuse. 

In  the  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  the  discussion  is  continued 
by  Professor  Nichols  with  special  reference  to  the  condition  of  certain 
rivers  in  the  state,  the  inquiry  being  prosecuted  more  especially  in 
reference  to  "  the  increasing  joint  use  of  watercourses  for  sewers  and 
as  a  source  of  supply  for  domestic  use."  The  rivers  selected  for  ex- 
tended examination  were  the  Merrimac,  Blackstone,  Sudbury,  Con- 
cord, and  Charles. 

The  report  begins  with  a  discussion  of  the  sources  of  pollution  of 
the  Merrimac  river  and  presents  in  detail  statements  of  population 
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and  number  of  operatives  of  some  of  the  manufacturing  towns,  with 
statistics  of  the  annual  use  of  polluting  substances,  such  as  oil,  starch, 
flour,  madder,  copperas,  alum,  sumac,  sulphuric  acid,  bark,  soda  ash, 
and  soap.  The  character  of  the  river  bed  and  the  condition  of  the 
river  are  also  considered.  Extended  tables  of  analyses  are  given  and 
the  relative  effect  of  oxidation,  deposition,  and  dilution  in  assisting 
purification  discussed. 

The  studies  of  the  Blackstone  river,  begun  in  the  previous  year,  are 
continued  and  tables  given  of  analyses  of  series  of  samples  of  water 
taken  at  different  points.  These  together  with  the  tables  of  analyses 
of  the  waters  of  the  Charles,  Sudbury,  and  Concord  rivers,  and  a  sin- 
gle examination  of  water  from  the  Neponset  river  conclude  the  exam- 
ination of  river  waters  in  the  Fifth  Report. 

Professor  Nichols  then  takes  up  the  discussion  of  (1)  rivers  as  a 
source  of  supply,  in  which  chapter  the  various  arguments  pro  and  con. 
are  clearly  stated ;  (2)  the  present  condition  of  the  water-supply  of 
certain  cities  in  Massachusetts,  the  water-supplies  discussed  being  the 
Cochituate  and  Mystic  of  Boston,  the  Merrimac  river  at  Lowell  and 
Lawrence — ^the  water- works  of  which  latter  was  at  that  time  in  pro- 
cess of  construction — and  the  Charles  river,  which  was  already  in  use 
at  Waltham  and  had  been  at  various  times  proposed  for  a  number  of 
other  towns.  Tables  of  analyses  of  the  various  water-supplies  are  pre- 
sented. 

These  two  reports  in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Annual  Reports  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health  are*  thus  noted  somewhat  in  de- 
tail, not  only  because  of  the  valuable  discussions  of  the  several  sub- 
jects considered,  but  because  of  their  historical  value  as  the  starting- 
point  of  a  definite  knowledge  of  river  pollution  and  the  cognate  ques- 
tions in  this  country.  The  task  of  making  a  beginning  could  hardly 
have  fallen  into  more  capable  hands  than  those  of  the  late  Professor 
Wm.  Ripley  Nichols. 

Li  continuation  of  the  work  thus  begun  we  find  in  chapter  192  of  the 
Acts  and  Resolves  passed  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  in 
1875  an  act  to  provide  for  an  investigation  of  the  question  of  the  use 
of  running  streams  as  common  sewers  in  relation  to  the  public  health. 
By  its  terms  the  State  Board  of  Health  is  directed  to  investigate  by 
themselves,  or  by  agents  employed  by  them,  the  correct  method  of 
drainage  and  sewerage  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  commonwealth, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  pollution  of  rivers,  estuaries,  and  ponds 
by  such  drainage  or  sewerage. 

The  investigations  undertaken  under  this  act  were  divided  into 
three  heads  and  each  assigned  to  a  specialist  for  study  and  discussion 
as  follows : 

(1)  The  pollution  of  rivers,  with  general  observations  on  water  sup- 
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plies  and  sewerage,  James  P.  Kirkwood.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  the  nec- 
essary chemical  analyses  being  made  by  Professor  Nichols. 

(2)  The  water  supply,  drainage,  and  sewerage  of  the  state  from  a 
sanitary  point  of  view,  Frederick  Winsor,  M.  D. 

(3)  The  disposal  of  sewage,  Chas.  F.  Folsom,  M.  D.,  Secretary  of 
the  Board. 

These  several  reports,  which  appear  in  the  Seventh  Annual  Eeport 
of  the  Board,  make  385  octavo  pages  of  printed  matter  and  present 
nearly  every  phase  of  the  subject,  and  may  at  the  present  day  be 
taken  with  slight  modifications  as  a  pertinent  treatise  with  special 
reference  to  the  conditions  obtaining  in  this  country. 

In  Part  11.  of  Mr.  Kirkwood's  report  is  given  a  brief  account  of  the 
kinds  of  chemicals  used  in  the  various  manufacturing  processes,  as 
prepared  by  L.  B.  Ward,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  chiefly  from  the  English 
reports,  with  reference  to  the  diflferences  in  practice  in  this  country. 
This  part  of  the  report  includes  notices  of  the  processes  of  the  follow- 
ing :  The  manufacture  of  woollen  and  cotton  goods  ;  bleaching  opera- 
tions; linen  and  jute  manufacture  with  the  bleaching  of  the  same; 
jute  dyeing;  silk  manufacture;  paper  manufacture;  metal  manufac- 
tures, including  iron  works  and  rolling  mills,  and  iron  and  steel  wire 
and  galvanizing  works,  together  with  brass  foundries  and  electro-plate 
works.  The  report  also  includes  a  chapter  on  poisoned  water  and  its 
limits,  with  experiments  upon  fish  with  acids,  metallic  salts,  special 
chemicals,  and  furnace  ashes,  this  latter  information  adapted  entirely 
from  the  English  reports. 

Detailed  statistics  of  all  existing  sources  of  pollution  on  the  several 
rivers  examined  are  given  in  this  portion  of  the  report. 

In  a  report  of  100  pages  Dr.  Frederick  Winsor  discusses  the  ques- 
tions relating  to  water-supply,  drainage,  and  sewerage  in  Massachusetts 
from  the  sanitary  point  of  view. 

In  the  section  devoted  to  the  Disposal  of  Sewage,  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Fol- 
som, the  following  are  the  several  heads  discussed: 

(1)  The  effect  of  filth  on  health. 

(2)  The  influence  of  sewer-gases  on  health. 

(3)  Water  contaminated  by  sewage. 

(4)  Experience  in  England. 

(5)  The  sewage  question  in  England. 

(6)  Substitutes  for  the  water-carriage  system. 

(7)  Experience  in  France. 

(8)  Experience  in  Germany. 

(9)  Experience  in  Holland. 

(10)  Experience  in  other  countries. 

(11)  Processes  for  purifying  sewage — including  filtration,  intermittent 
downward  filtration,  precipitation  by  lime,  aluminia,  superphosphate, 
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sulphite  of  lime  and  magnesia,  the  A.  B.  C.  process,  metallic  salts,  Su- 
vem's  system,  and  Lenk's  process. 

(12)  Irrigation,  including  sub-soil  irrigation,  surface  irrigation,  the 
mode  of  distributing  sewage,  location  of  sewage  farms,  amount  of  land 
necessary,  the  eflfect  of  climate,  theory  of  the  purification  of  sewage, 
the  effluent  from  sewage  farms,  alleged  ill  effects  and  the  cost  of  irriga- 
tion. 

(13)  Methods  of  disposing  of  sewage  in  the  various  English  and  Con- 
tinental towns,  including  Manchester,  Leeds,  Birmingham,  Coventry, 
Edinburgh,  West  Derby,  Crewe,  Eomford,  Croydon,  Bedford,  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  Leamington,  Merthyr  Tydfil,  Paris  (sewage  farm  at 
Gtennevilliers),  and  Danzig. 

(14)  The  waste  of  sewage. 

(15)  The  conditions  of  sewage  farming. 

In  the  summary  following  the  several  reports  the  Board  makes  the 
following  recommendations : 

(I.)  That  no  city  or  town  shall  be  allowed  to  discharge  sewage  into  any  water- 
course or  pond  without  first  purifying  it  according  to  the  best  process  at  present 
known,  which  is  irrigation ;  provided  that  this  regulation  does  not  apply  to  the 
discharge  from  sewers  already  built,  unless  water-supplies  be  thereby  polluted ; 
and  provided  also  that  any  intended  discharge  of  sewage  can  be  shown  to  be  at 
sach  a  point  that  no  nuisance  will  arise  from  it. 

(II.)  That  no  sewage  of  any  kind,  whether  purified  or  not,  be  allowed  to  enter 
any  pond  or  stream  used  for  domestic  purposes. 

(III.)  That  each  water-basin  should  be  regarded  by  itself  in  the  preparations  of 
plans  of  sewerage  and  water-supplies. 

(IV.)  That  accurate  topogi'aphical  surveys  always  be  made  of  all  towns  before 
introducing  water-supplies  or  sewers. 

(V.)  That  steps  should  be  taken,  by  special  legislation,  based  upon  investigations 
and  recommendations  of  experts,  to  meet  cases  of  serious  annoyance  arising  from 
defective  arrangements  for  the  disposal  of  sewage. 

(VI.)  That  irrigation  be  adopted,  at  first  experimentally,  in  those  places  where 
some  process  of  purification  of  sewage  is  necessary ;  and  that  cities  and  towns  be 
authorized  by  law  to  take  such  land  as  may  be  necessary  for  that  purpose. 

(VTI.)  That  every  city  or  town  of  over  4,000  inhabitants  be  required  by  law  to 
appoint  a  Board  of  Health,  the  members  of  which  shall  be  required  not  to  hold 
any  other  offices  in  the  government  of  their  city  or  town. 

In  the  Eighth  Annual  Eeport  (1877)  the  discussion  of  stream  pollu- 
tion and  sewage  disposal  is  continued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board. 
The  stream  selected  for  this  year's  work  was  the  Nashua  river,  which 
was  not  only  polluted  at  many  points,  but  from  being  situated  in  two 
States  was  considered  to  illustrate  most  of  the  important  features  of 
such  an  investigation. 

The  topics  discussed  under  this  head  are :  Area  and  population  of 
the  river  basin  ;  water  supply  and  sewerage  of  the  towns  in  the  basin  ; 
statistics  of  the  sources  of  pollution  in  detail ;  including  the  specific 
kinds  of  pollution  from  woollen  mills,  paper  mills,  cotton  mills,  comb 
manufactories,  tanneries,  etc.;  the  purification  of  polluted  streams; 
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pollution  of  the  Nashua  river ;  some  pollution  unavoidable ;  and  dis- 
posal of  sewage  in  the  Nashua  basin. 

From  the  Eeport  it  appears  that  the  area  drained  by  the  Nashua 
river  in  Massachusetts  is  457  square  miles;  in  New  Hampshire  87 
miles.  The  average  population  for  the  portion  in  Massachusetts  was 
found  to  be  106.6  per  square  mile. 

None  of  the  towns  in  the  Nashua  basin  had  sewerage  systems  at  the 
date  of  the  Report,  although  a  few  surface-water  drains  had  been  built 
in  Fitchburg,  Clinton,  and  Leominster,  the  three  chief  towns  in  the 
portion  of  the  river  basin  in  Massachusetts.  The  chief  sources  of  pol- 
lution were  therefore  found  to  be  the  wastes  from  manufactories.  The 
following  included  all  in  this  basin  in  Massachusetts  at  that  time : 

Number  of  Hands 

manufactorieii.        employed. 

Woollen  mills 14  1,265 

Shoddy  mills 2  6 

Cotton  mills 22  2,478 

Paper  mills 20  437 

Edge-tool  and  machine  works 6  350 

Comb  manufactories 9  830 

Tanneries 4  180 

Chair  and  tub  shops 3  245 

Leather-board  mills 5  94 

Flour  mills 2  14 

Gas  works 2  6 

Linen  mill 1  22 

Wood-pulp  mill  1  6 

Cotton  and  Shoddy  mill 1  10 

Totals 92  5,443 

The  Nashua  river  flows  from  Massachusetts  into  New  Hampshire, 
joining  the  Merrimac  river  at  the  city  of  Nashua  in  the  latter  State ; 
the  Merrimac  itself  passes  into  Massachusetts  in  a  few  miles  flow. 

The  result  of  the  examination  was  to  lead  to  the  conclusion,  as  stated 
in  the  Report,  that  the  pollution  of  the  Nashua  river,  while  mostly 
from  manufacturing  wastes,  was  still  altogether  too  serious  to  permit 
of  the  use  of  the  stream  at  any  point,  except  at  its  extreme  head-waters, 
as  the  source  of  public  water  supplies. 

In  the  portion  of  the  Eighth  Report  referring  to  the  disposal  of 
sewage,  the  following  are  the  heads  discussed  :  Experiments  in  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  progress  elsewhere ;  sewage  disposal  at  Glasgow ;  the 
Liemur  system;  brief  references  to  disposal  at  Coventry,  Leeds, 
Hille's  process,  and  sewage  precipitates  generally ;  dry  removal ;  opin- 
ions of  experts  as  deduced  from  results  of  sanitary  conference  held  in 
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1876  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Arts ;  English  government 
statistics  published  in  March,  1876,  including  purification  by  overflow 
of  sewage  on  land ;  filtration,  precipitation  and  filtration,  cost  of  pre- 
cipitation, cost  of  irrigation,  cost  of  Barking  farm,  cost  of  Cheltenham 
farm,  cost  of  Bedford  farm,  cost  of  dry  removal,  cost  of  no  removal  of 
sewage,  and  conclusion  of  the  English  Local  Government  Board ;  expe- 
rience in  Germany,  Austria,  and  France ;  objections  to  irrigation  below 
Paris;  sewage  of  Paris;  irrigation  with  sewage  of  Paris;  proposed 
intercepting  sewer  for  Paris  and  deep  sea  outlet ;  experiments  on  pre- 
cipitation at  Paris  ;  present  condition  of  the  question  at  Paris,  objec- 
tions, etc. ;  some  objections  to  sewage  inigation  considered ;  effects  on 
health  of  bad  drainage ;  contaminated  water ;  the  purist  theory ;  con- 
taminated air  and  soil ;  oxidation  of  sewage ;  filth  not  safe  and  specific 
poison  theory ;  illustrative  cases  of  disease  from  poisoned  air  at  Croy- 
don, Fort  Cumberland,  and  Uppingham  school ;  illustrative  cases  of 
disease  from  polluted  water  at  Eagley  and  Bolton,  England,  and 
Lausen,  Switzerland ;  *  yellow  fever  and  filth ;  dysentery  and  fever  from 
filth ;  earth-closets ;  and  the  prevention  of  filth  diseases. 

E.  S.  Chesbrough,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  also  discusses  in  the  Eighth 
Annual  Eeport  the  subject  of  Sewerage,  its  Advantages  and  Disad- 
vantages, Construction  and  Maintenance. 

In  the  Ninth  Annual  Report,  Sewerage  and  the  Pollution  of  Streams 
is  further  discussed  by  the  Board,  the  investigations  for  the  year  having 
been  made  with  special  reference  to  the  basins  of  the  Hoosac  and 
Housatonic  rivers.  Statistics  in  detail  of  the  sources  of  pollution  in 
the  river  basins  examined  are  given,  same  as  in  the  previous  reports, 
and  at  the  conclusion  the  Board  presents  a  draft  of  A  Bill  to  Prevent 
the  Pollution  of  Streams,  and  for  Other  Purposes.  In  concluding  this 
portion  of  the  report  the  Board  submit  the  following  : 

Eecommendations. 

There  are  a  few  points  to  be  borne  in  mind  with  reference  to  water-supply, 
drainage  of  houses,  and  sewerage,  which  have  been  suggested  by  the  examinations 
of  the  Board  in  this  State,  and  may  properly  be  summarized  here  : — 

1.  The  privy  system,  so  common  throughout  the  State,  by  which  filth  is  stored 
up  to  pollute  the  air,  soil,  and  water,  near  dwellings,  should  be  in  all  cases 
abolished. 

2.  Cesspools,  unless  with  extraordinaiy  precautions  as  to  ventilation  and  pre- 
vention of  pollution  of  soil  and  air,  aie  little  better,  and  should  be  given  up  for 
something  less  objectionable  as  soon  as  practicable. 

3.  Wells  cannot  be  depended  on  for  supplies  of  wholesome  water,  unless  they  are 
thoroughly  guarded  from  sources  of  surface  and  subsoil  pollution.  Some  of  the 
foulest  well-water  examined  by  the  Board  has  been  clear,  sparkling,  and  of  not  un- 
pleasant taste. 

4.  Where  wells  have  already  been  polluted,  and  it  is  not  practicable  to  dig  new 

*  This  is  a  good  account  of  the  famous  case  where  typhoid  genns  are  proven  to  have  passed 
through  a  mile  of  gravel.     Account  illustrated  by  map.     Also  see  Chapter  I. 
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deep  wells  remote  from  sources  of  contamiDation,  or  to  introduce  pure  public  water 
supplies,  the  storage  of  rain-water,  properly  filtered,  is  a  satisfactory  method  of 
procedure. 

5.  In  small  towns  where  public  water  supplies  have  not  been  introduced,  and,  in- 
deed, wherever  water-closets  are  not  used,  some  method  of  frequent  removal  and 
disinfection  with  earth  or  ashes,  should  be  adopted  in  place  of  privies,  by  which  it 
should  be  impossible  for  the  filth  to  soak  into  the  soil  or  escape  into  the  air.  Ce- 
mented vaults  are  not  always  to  be  depended  upon,  as  theii*  walls  crack  from  frost 
or  through  settling  of  the  ground ;  and  they  thus  sometimes  become  sources  of 
pollution  of  wells,  besides  contaminating  the  air.  Nor  is  the  fact  of  a  privy  being 
on  a  downward  slope  from  the  well  a  sufficient  safeguai'd ;  for  even  then  the  direc- 
tion of  the  subsoil  drainage  may  be  toward  the  well. 

6.  Earth-closets,  with  proper  care,  msLj  be  satisfactorily  adopted.  But  the  earth, 
after  having  been  once  used,  should  be  placed  upon  the  land,  not  stored  within 
doors  and  dried,  to  be  again  used  ;  for,  in  the  process  of  drying,  there  aie  emana- 
tions from  it  which  are,  perhaps,  not  less  dangerous  from  the  fact  of  their  being 
imperceptible  by  the  unaided  senses,  or  through  chemical  examination.  With 
earth-closets,  a  plan  similar  to  that  in  use  at  the  Fittsfield  Hospital  *  may  be  well 
used  for  the  chamber  slops ;  and  the  kitchen  waste  may  be  utilized  (with  the  cham- 
ber slops,  too,  if  desired)  in  the  manner  used  by  Mr.  Field  and  Col.  Waring.  .  .  . 
Less  intricate  methods  are  used  in  scattered  dwellings,  but  with  the  effect  of  having 
the  slop-water  absorbed  by  the  ground  and  taken  up  by  vegetation  so  far  from  the 
house  as  not  to  involve  a  nuisance  or  danger  to  health. 

7.  Where  water  supplies,  water-closets,  etc.,  are  introduced,  sewers  should  follow 
immediately,  in  most  kinds  of  soil ;  cesspools  should  not  be  used,  unless  with 
extraordinary  precautions.  But  with  a  few  hundred  feet  square  of  lawn,  the  irriga- 
tion system  by  agricultural  drain-pipes  is  to  be  recommended,  whereby  the  filth  is 
at  once  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  grass.  In  all  cases,  of  course,  with  or  without 
cesspools,  there  should  be  thorough  ventilation  of  the  system  of  house -drainage, 
with  disconnection  from  the  main -outlet  drain  by  means  of  either  a  ventilating  pipe 
or  rain-water  spout  between  the  sewer- trap  and  the  house,  and  whose  openings  at 
the  top  should  be  only  at  points  remote  from  windows  and  chimney-tops. 

On  the  whole,  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  arrangement  of  this  kind,  if  properly 
looked  after,  is  in  many  respects  to  be  preferred  to  connecting  with  public  sewers. 

8.  While  the  water-carriage  system  is  the  least  offensive  to  a  refined  people,  the 
least  costly  in  the  end  if  on  a  large  scale,  and,  when  well  managed,  the  least  objec- 
tionable from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  it  should  be  remembered  :  (1),  that  in  the 
case  of  towns  and  cities  of  moderate  size  its  introduction  involves  the  outlay  of  a 
large  capital ;  (2),  that  the  connections  between  houses  and  sewers  can  be  made 
free  from  danger-bringing  elements  only  with  great  care,  and  that  usually  from  a 
want  of  such  care  they  are  often  productive  of  a  certain  amount  of  harm — a  danger 
often  very  great,  especially  to  children  and  delicate  persons,  since  the  possibility 
of  the  continuous  ill  effect  on  the  system  of  a  slight  poison  is  not  often  recognized, 
and  as  few  people  can  be  induced  to  believe  that  anything  is  a  poison  from  which 
they  cannot  see  immediate  and  striking  ill  results ;  (3),  that  the  outlets  of  sewers, 
except  near  large  bodies  of  water,  generally  involve  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  and 
often  of  serious  nuisance,  from  the  fact  that  there  is  at  present  no  really  satisfactory 
way  of  disposing  of  the  sewage,  while  a  properly  arranged  system  of  frequent  diy 
removal  is  not  attended  with  especial  danger  to  health,  and  may  at  any  time  be 
changed  for  better  methods  without  involving  any  great  pecuniary  loss. 

When  seweraare  built,  or  sewerage  systems  adopted,  the  work  should  be  planned 
and  carried  out  only  by  the  best  available  talent ;  for  badly  constructed  sewers  are 
in  many  respects  worse  than  none ;  and  their  proper  arrangement  and  maintenance 
involve  an  amount  of  knowledge,  skill,  and  experience,  which  are  found  only 
among  men  of  unusual  ability,  who  have  had  special  opportunities  for  preparing 
themselves  for  their  work. 

Whichever  of  the  three  great  disinfectants  and  destroyers  of  filth  is  used — 
namely,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  earth,  water,  or  air  and  sunlight — the  essential  proc- 
«f8  is  the  same :  the  effete  matters  are  converted  by  oxidation  and  by  chemical 
*  Described  in  an  article  on  Cottage  HoBpitals,  pp.  83-05,  9th  Ann.  Rept. 
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combination  into  products  that  are  finally  both  harmless  and  inoffensive.  In  all 
three  the  oxygen  is  the  most  important  agent,  and  buiTiing,  or  oxidation,  is  the  es- 
sential process.  The  most  offensive  gases,  however,  to  a  certain  extent  when  in  the 
earth,  and  to  a  less  degree  in  the  water,  are  absorbed  mechanically  ;  in  the  eartb, 
too,  the  foul-smelling  sulphuretted  hydrogen  unites  with  the  iron  found  in  most 
soils,  forming  an  inert  and  Inoffensive  compound.  But  in  all  tliree,  unless 
the  amount  of  filth  is  proportionately  very  small,  there  are  certain  gases  escaping, 
and  what  are  called  emanations — possibly,  too,  disease  **  geims" — often  so  minute 
or  diluted  as  not  to  be  appreciable  to  our  senses.  It  is  the  part  of  prudence,  there- 
fore, to  have  any  and  all  of  these  processes  reasonably  remote  from  dwellings,  and 
within  certain  limits  to  destroy  all  filth  by  oxidation,  sewage  irrigation,  etc.,  with 
as  little  delay  as  may  be  necessary. 

All  of  these  points  seem  of  such  importance  to  the  Board,  that,  in  their  opinion, 
no  city  or  town  shall  be  allowed  to  embark  upon  costly  schemes  of  water-supply 
and  sewerage  without  having  the  benefit  of  advice  from  somebody  who  has  had  ex- 
perience in  such  matters.  There  has  therefore  been  inserted,  in  the  draft  of  the 
law  which  precedes,  a  section  providing  that  all  such  plans  must  be  approved  by 
the  Bivers  Pollution  Commission.  The  matter  of  local  drainage  is  also  one  involv- 
ing great  danger  to  the  public  health  if  not  properly  regulated ;  and  provisions  for 
that,  too,  have  been  made  in  the  bill. 

Li  1879  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachnsetts  was  succeeded 
by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  Lunacy,  and  Charity,  and  in  the  first  re- 
port of  that  Board  (1880)  the  investigations  as  begun  by  the  previous 
Board  are  continued,  by  a  study  of  the  basin  of  the  Westfield  river, 
which  with  a  further  preliminary  examination  of  the  Merrimack  river 
concludes  the  special  work  of  pollution  on  streams  for  the  year  1879. 

Professor  Nichols  gives  in  this  report  an  account  of  a  stream  pol- 
luted by  a  large  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  discharged  into  it  by  the 
burning  of  a  chemical  works.  This  case  is  of  considerable  value  as  illus- 
trating how  seemingly  great  amounts  of  contaminating  material  may 
under  favorable  conditions  be  easily  lost  sight  of  in  large  volumes  of 
water. 

The  Second  Eeport  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  Lunacy,  and  Char- 
ity, contains  an  investigation  of  the  pollution  of  the  Deerfield  and  Mil- 
ler rivers  as  made  by  W.  E.  Hoyt,  C.  E.,  with  the  statistics  given  in 
form  similar  to  that  of  previous  years. 

The  Tliird  Eeport  contains  in  Appendix  B,  (1)  a  report  on  the  Wor- 
cester sewage  and  the  Blackstone  river,  by  Drs.  Folsom  and  Wolcott 
and  Joseph  P.  Davis,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.;  and  (2)  a  report  on  the  same 
subject  by  Col.  Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  the  latter  present- 
ed on  behalf  of  the  town  of  Milbury,  situated  on  the  Blackstone  river 
below  Worcester  and  alleged  to  be  suffering  from  the  nuisance  caused 
by  the  sewage  pollution  in  the  stream.* 

Appendix  C  contains  extracts  from  the  Keport  on  the  First  Metro- 
politan Drainage  Commission  as  presented  to  the  Massachusetts  Leg- 
islature, Jan.  9,  1882- 

*  For  further  references  to  these  two  Beports  see  Chapter  XX VII.  on  sewage  disposal  at 
Worcester,  Mass. 
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The  next  work  on  pollution  of  streams  in  Massachusetts  is  in  the 
Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  (1888),  where 
are  given  tables  of  analyses  of  the  waters  of  several  of  the  streams 
examined  in  previous  years.  An  outline  of  the  proposed  experiments 
on  sewage  purification  at  Lawrence  is  also  given. 

In  the  Twentieth  and  Twenty-first  Reports  questions  of  pollution 
are  incidentally  discussed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  recent  views 
under  the  head  of  advice  to  cities  and  towns  in  relation  to  water  sup- 
ply and  sewerage. 

In  the  Special  Report,  Part  I.,  and  in  the  Twenty-second  and 
Twenty-third  Annual  Reports,  may  bo  found  the  best  exposition  of 
many  of  the  questions  arising  in  connection  with  stream  pollution 
that  has  yet  been  made. 

In  the  Chapter  on  the  Examination  of  Rivers  in  the  Spepial  Report, 
the  pollution  of  the  Blackstone  river  is  first  considered.  This  river 
is  stated  to  be,  by  reason  of  receiving  the  sewage  of  the  city  of  Wor- 
cester, the  most  polluted  stream  in  Massachusetts.  For  several  miles 
below  Worcester  the  stream  was  found  not  only  very  offensive  at  times, 
but  too  dirty  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  light  colored  cloths. 

The  report  gives  a  series  of  analyses  of  (1)  the  unpolluted  water  of 
the  streams  which  imite  to  form  the  Blackstone  above  Worcester ;  (2) 
samples  taken  at  Quinsigamond  village  about  one  mile  below  the  point 
where  the  Worcester  sewage  enters  the  Blackstone ;  (3)  at  Uxbridge 
17  miles  below,  and  (4)  at  Millville  24  miles  below.  Table  No.  4  A 
gives  the  means  of  analyses  made  in  1887,  1888  and  a  portion  of  1889, 
and  is  from  data  in  the  Special  Report. 


Tablb  No.  4  A.— Means  op  Analyses  op  Water 
Points  Indicated,  as  Made  in  1887, 

(Parte  per  100.000.) 

OP  Blackstone  Eftbr  at  the 
1888  and  1889. 

1 

is 

Residue  on 
evaporation. 

Ammonia. 

, 

Locality. 

1 

1 
s 

1 

t 

1 

1 

1 

j 

Ljnde  Brook  reaenroir 

23 
23 
24 
24 
24 

0.26 
O.ltt 
0.70 
0.40 
0.89 

2.96 
2.48 
23.88 
6.67 
6.06 

0.91 
0.86 
5.66 
1.48 
1.26 

2.07 
1.67 
18.17 
6.19 
8.80 

.0040 
.0009 
.2160 
.1011 
.0466 

.0162 
.0166 
.1218 
.0286 
.0263 

0.14 
0.12 
1-19 
0.65 
0.46 

.0062     COOl 

Tatnack  Brook  reservoir 

River  below  Qainsigaxnond  village 

River  at  TTzbridge 

.C088  i  .0001 
.0815  1  .0027 
.0292  '  .0009 

River  at  IflllviUo 

.0211     .0006 

At  Millville,  the  lowest  point  at  which  the  samples  were  taken,  the 
drainage  area  is  about  four  times  as  great  as  at  Quinsigamond  yillage. 
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while  the  population  is  only  34  per  cent,  greater.  A  very  considerable 
purification  takes  place  in  the  flow  down  the  river  by  reason  of  dilu- 
tion, independent  of  any  purification  resulting  from  other  causes. 
The  dilution  is  nearly  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  purification  in- 
dicated by  the  chemical  analyses. 

In  Table  No.  4  B  we  have  the  averages  of  a  similar  series  of  analyses 
made  from  June,  1889,  to  December,  1890,  and  given  in  the  Twenty- 
second  Annual  Report. 

Table  No.  4  B.— Means  of  Analyses  of  Water  of  Blackstonb  River  at  the 
Points  Indicated,  as  Made  in  1889  and  1890. 

(PartB  per  100.000.) 


Number  of  aualyaes  in  se- 

Residue  on 
evaporation. 

Ammonia. 

i 
1 

Nitrogen  as 

LocaUtj. 

1 

1 
J 

i 

Albuminoid. 

S 

S 

H 

1 

1 

1 

Lynde  Brook  reRervoir 

Tatnack  Brook  reservoir. . . . 

River  above  Worcester  sew- 
age disposal  works. 

River  below  Woroester  sew- 
age disposal  works 

River  at  ITxbridgo            .   .. 

19* 

19* 
6t 

0.3S 
0.19 

0.84 

0.96 
0.27 

8.07 
2.74 

9.97 

11.48 

R-*7 

1.16 
1.84 

3.04 

3.30 
1.69 
3.81 

.0^ 
.0000 

.9452 

.2860 
.1181 

.0149 
.0163 

.1185 

.1510 

0^9 

.0121 
.0116 

.0616 

.0787 

MKT 

.0028 
.008M 

.0520 

.0728 

.oon 

.0061 

0.16 
0.18 

1.10 

1.44 
0  67 

.0062 
.0066 

.0296 

.0346 
nam 

.0001 
.0000 

.0018 

.0022 
.00(17 

0.9 
0.9 

2.82 

8.72 

River  at  Millville 

0.38     R-fii 

.0644    -OSSl     .0180 

0.46     .0216  ,  .OOKi  .  8.9S 

*  Six  analyses  included  in  the  mean  total  residue  and  five  in  the  loss  on  ignition. 
t  These  analyses  were  all  made  in  1890  after  the  opening  of  the  sewage  disposal  works. 
X  Seven  analyses  Inclnded  in  the  mean  total  residue  and  six  in  the  Iobr  on  iimition. 

The  means  for  total  rnsidne  and  \oas  on  Iflrnition  included  in  Table  No.  4  B  are  all  of  analyses  made  after 
opening  of  Worcester  sewage  disposal  works  in  1890. 

In  considering  the  results  of  the  analyses  embodied  in  Table  No.  4 
B  it  may  be  remembered  that  the  Worcester  disposal  works  were  put 
in  operation  June  25,  1890. 

The  Worcester  sewage  is  mostly  discharged  into  Mill  brook,  which 
flows  into  the  Blackstone  river  at  Quinsigamond  village.  The  water- 
shed of  Mill  brook  is  about  12.5  square  miles  with  an  average  daily 
flow  of  about  a  million  gallons  per  square  mile,  or  the  average  daily 
volume  of  brook  water  is  something  like  12,500,000  gallons.  In  dry 
weather  the  average  daily  flow  is  less  than  this.  The  sewage  proper 
amounted  to  about  5,000,000  gallons  per  day  in  1892. 

At  present  the  main  intercepting  sewer  extends  only  from  the  now 
precipitation  works,  which  are  situated  about  one  mile  south  of  Quin- 
sigamond village,  to  the  lower  end  of  the  Mill  brook  channel,  where  it 
intercepts  the  sewage  after  dilution  with  brook  water  to  the  extent 
indicated  in  the  foregoing. 

During  the  time  covered  by  the  analyses  in  Table  No.  4  B,  only 
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about  3,000,000  gallons  of  the  polluted  brook  water  were  treated  at  the 
disposal  works,  the  balance  of  the  untreated  flow  of  Mill  brook  enter- 
ing the  river  as  formerly. 

The  effect  of  the  treatment  of  the  3,000,000  gallons  daily  is  indicated 
by  the  third  and  fourth  series  of  Table  No.  4  B.* 

The  results  of  recent  studies  of  the  pollution  of  the  Charles,  Chico- 
pee,  Concord,  Connecticut,  Deerfield,  Hoosac,  Housatonic,  Ipswich, 
MeiTimack,  Millers,  Nashua,  Neponset,  Shawsheen,  Stony  Brook, 
Taunton,  Ten  Mile,  and  Westfield  rivers,  are  given  in  the  Special  Re- 
port. The  Twenty-second  Annual  Beport  also  contains  the  continua- 
tion of  the  study  of  a  number  of  the  streams. 

In  the  Twenty-third  Annual  Beport  the  results  of  studies  of  the 
Blackstone  are  continued  to  include  the  year  1891 ;  the  same  is  true 
of  the  Merrimack  and  Taunton  rivers.  In  addition  advantage  was 
taken  of  an  unusually  dry^  season  to  make  special  studies  of  the  Black- 
stone,  Quaboag,  Merrimack,  Nashua  and  Neponset  rivers.  The  Beport 
states : 

Nearly  all  of  the  ezaminatioDs  show  an  increasing  polhition  of  the  streams  as 
compared  with  previous  years.  This  is  cansed  not  only  by  the  fact  that  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn  of  1891  were  drier  than  for  several  years  before,  but  also  by  an 
nnnsnally  rapid  increase  in  population  and  manufactures  during  these  yeai*s,  little 
being  done  by  the  towns  and  manufacturers  to  keep  the  larger  streams  from  being 
polluted.— (p.  256.) 

Other  Massachusetts  Beports  of  value  are  (1)  the  Beport  of  Commis 
sion  Appointed  to  Consider  a  General  System  of  Drainage  for  the 
Valleys  of  the  Mystic,  Blackstone  and  Charles  riVers  (1886) ;  and  (2) 
the  Beport  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  upon  the  sewerage  of  the 
Mystic  and  Charles  Biver  Valleys  (1889).  Both  of  these  reports 
should  be  read  by  whoever  wishes  to  fully  consider  the  literature  of 
Sewage  Disposal  in  the  United  States. 

Maine. 

In  Maine  a  few  chemical  analyses  of  river  waters  used  as  public  sup- 
plies have  been  made  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  the  last  few 
years,  the  results  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  Annual  Beports  of  the 
State  Board. 

Connecticut. 

In  Connecticut  the  General  Assembly,  by  an  Act  approved  March 
24, 1886,  made  it  incumbent  upon  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  "  inves- 
tigate and  ascertain  so  far  as  practicable  all  facts  in  relation  to  the 
pollution  of  streams  and  natural  waters  of  this  state  by  artificial  causes^ 

*  For  further  in  regard  to  pollution  of  the  Blackstone,  see  Chapter  XXVII. 
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which  in  their  judgment  may  be  necessary  to  determine  the  sanitary 
and  economic  efifects  of  such  pollution." 

The  work  authorized  by  this  act  was  put  in  charge  of  Professor  S.  W. 
Williston,  of  Tale  College,  who  submitted  a  preliminary  report  in  the 
Tenth  Annual  Keport  of  the  State  Board  (1888).  According  to  Pro- 
fessor Williston,  this  enactment  grew  out  of  a  conviction  on  the  part  of 
those  acquainted  with  the  rapidly  growing  pollution  of  the  streams  of 
Connecticut  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  state  jurisdiction  was 
imperatively  needed.  Many  of  the  streams  are  already  in  or  approach- 
ing a  state  of  excessive  pollution.  The  growth  of  manufacturing  inter- 
ests, and  the  decrease  of  the  agricultural  population,  has  been  steady 
and  general  in  Connecticut  for  some  years.  The  manufacturing  towns 
and  cities  have  thus  increased  rapidly ;  many  of  them  showing  50  por 
cent,  or  more  in  the  last  decade.  This  has  produced  a  twofold  result 
ux)on  the  streams ;  not  only  are  the  manufacturing  wastes  added,  but 
the  population  by  compacting  in  towns  is  brought  into  the  most  favor- 
able condition  for  discharg^ing  sewage  and  other  human  waste  prod- 
ucts directly  into  the  rivers. 

The  chapter  on  Manufacturing  Processes  and  Befuse  in  Professor 
Williston's  Report  gives  in  brief  space  the  essential  facts  in  relation 
to  pollution  from  the  ordinary  manufacturing  processes,  and  it  is 
accordingly  included  here  as  a  useful  contribution  to  the  recent  Ameri- 
can literature  of  rivers  pollution. 

Maxufactubing  Processes  and  Refuse. 

BBASS  MANX7FACTC7RES. 

As  is  well  known,  the  various  brass  manufactories  form  the  chief  industry  of  the 
Naugatuck  valley,  an  industry'  for  which  not  only  the  chief  towns  on  the  river  are 
noted,  but  also  for  which  the  State  itself  is  justly  celebrated  throughout  America. 
These  brass  works,  notwithstanding  their  extent,  are  in  reality  productive  of  little 
harm  to  the  river  in  a  sanitary  sense,  though  they  have  long  since  rendered  the 
water  of  the  stream  wholly  unfit  for  fish,  the  chief  waste,  sulphate  of  copper,  being 
the  most  poisonous  of  any  substance  known  to  this  form  of  life.  Their  refuse,  aside 
from  the  sewage  of  their  operatives,  is  almost  wholly  acids  and  oils,  with  a  certain 
considerable  quantity  of  the  metals  themselves  dissolved  by  the  action  of  the  acids. 

The  refuse  or  waste  materials  differ  somewhat  in  character,  but  not  much,  accord- 
ing to  the  product  of  the  various  mills.  Some  of  the  manufactories  produce  only 
the  sheet  or  bar  brass  from  the  copper  and  zinc  ;  others  are  engaged  wholly  in  the 
production  of  the  various  metal  goods  from  the  alloy,  while  others  manufactui*e 
both  the  alloy  and  the  goods.  Of  the  rollinpf  mills  proper  there  are  a  half  dozen  or 
more,  located  in  Tomngton,  Thomaston,  WaterbuiT,  Seymour,  and  Ansonia,  and  all 
of  them  are  on  a  more  or  less  extensive  scale,  employing  about  four-fifths  ot  all  the 
operatives  engaged  in  the  bnvss  industries  in  the  Naugatuck  valley. 

In  the  rolling  mills,  the  acids,  chiefly  sulphuric,  are  used  almost  wholly  for  the 
removal  of  the  oxidized  scales  on  the  surface  of  the  metal  after  annealing.  The 
metal,  in  the  process  of  rolling,  as  is  well  known,  becomes  hard  and  brittle  and 
requires  repeated  heating  in  order  to  render  it  ductile.  After  having  been  thus 
heated,  the  tarnished  surface  is  again  rendered  clean  and  shining  by  immersion  in 
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dilated  acid,  a  process  teobnically  called  '*  pickling."  The  acid  for  this  pui-pose  is 
diluted  in  a  large  vat  with  six  to  twelve  times  its  quantity  of  water,  and  is  constantly- 
kept  renewed  by  the  addition  of  acid  as  its  strength  is  weakened.  This  pickling 
vat  may  be  emptied  and  renewed  daily,  weekly,  or  at  longer  intervals,  depending 
upon  the  different  usages,  and  the  different  amounts  of  metal  treated  in  it.  In  no 
case,  however,  am  I  aware  of  the  recovery  of  any  part  of  the  acid  in  the  metal  salts, 
except  in  copper  mills,  where  the  copper  ciystals,  precipitated  from  the  saturated 
solution,  are  removed  and  thrown  into  the  furnace  to  be  again  reduced  to  the  metal 
state.  After  the  metal  has  been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  pickling  vat  for  a  few 
minutes,  it  is  removed  and  placed  in  another  vat  of  muning  clean  water,  to  remove 
the  residue  of  acid.  It  is  thus  seen  that  all  or  neariy  all  of  the  acids  employed 
reach  the  stream,  carrying  with  them  copper  and  zinc  in  solution.  How  much 
copper  and  zinc  is  thus  lost  I  cannot  say,  but,  from  analysis,  I  believe  that  more 
than  one-half  of  the  acid  becomes  saturated,  so  that  the  amount  actually  going  into 
the  stream  is  at  least  thirty  per  cent,  greater  than  the  amount  of  acid  used. 

Almost  the  only  other,  and  the  worst,  element  of  contamination  from  the  rolling 
mills,  is  that  caused  by  the  oils  used.  The  brass  that  is  cast  into  bai*s,  either  for 
future  rolling,  or  for  use  as  such  in  other  manufacturing  purposes,  requires  the  use 
of  oil  in  the  moulds,  but  this,  it  is  unnecessai^  to  state,  is  all  consumed.  In  the 
process  of  rolling,  however,  lard,  fish,  and  whale  oils  in  about  equal  j^roportions,  are 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  metal  and  the  rollers.  Some  little  of  this  oil,  it  is 
true,  finds  its  way  through  and  is  consumed  by  the  fire  in  the  process  of  annealing ; 
but  the  great  pressure  of  the  rolls,  it  is  readily  understood,  squeezes  back  this  and 
causes  it  to  flow  off,  for  the  greater  part,  into  a  trough  or  depression  below,  whence 
it  is  carried  off  by  a  stream  of  constantly  flowing  water.  Very  little  of  the  mineral 
oils  is  used  in  rolling,  but  chiefly  for  lubrication  on  bearings.  My  reports  will  not 
show  accurately  the  amount  of  oils  that  are  used,  for,  in  some  of  the  manufactories 
where  I  am  pretty  confident  they  must  be  employed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  no 
reports  were  g^ven  of  them.  Several  of  the  largest  manufactories  on  the  river  did, 
however,  give  complete  reports,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  lard  oil  is  not  the  one 
cliiefly  used,  but  also  whaJe  and  fish  oils,  as  well  as  large  quantities  of  the  mineral 
oils.  The  report  of  one  large  firm  will  g^ve  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  the  amount  used 
for  the  rolling  mills.  In  this  manufactory,  for  each  one  thousand  pounds  of  metal 
treated  or  manufactured  one  gallon  of  "  fish  and  mineral "  oils  was  used  and  fifteen 
pounds  of  acid.  Of  course  the  lighter  mineral  oils  are  the  ones  least  likely  to  get 
into  the  water  and  the  ones  least  injurious. 

The  only  other  refuse  from  the  rolling  mills,  aside  from  the  sewage  of  the  oper- 
atives, is  deiived  from  the  cinders,  scorite,  and  other  matter  containing  fi-agments 
of  the  metal  which  it  is  desired  to  save.  This  mateiial,  after  having  been  cinished, 
is  washed  by  water  and  the  metals  separated  and  again  used. 

Much  the  larger  amount  of  brass  used  is  composed  of  copper  and  zinc  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  six  to  four ;  where  the  alloy  is  desired  of  a  more  granular  or  brittle 
character  to  adapt  it  for  turning,  rather  than  for  ductility,  a  small  part  (two  or  three 
per  cent.)  of  lead  is  added. 

In  the  larger  number  of  the  manufactories  the  alloy  is  cast  or  turned,  or  other- 
wise formed  into  the  various  objects  for  which  the  metal  is  used,  and  here  neces- 
sarily they  undergo  a  different  treatment,  but  one  not  essentially  different  so  far  as 
refuse  is  concerned,  save  in  the  use  of  oil.  In  most  of  these' the  acid  is  used  to 
give  some  desired  finish  to  the  goods,  and  not  merely  to  clean  the  surface.  Sul- 
phuric acid  is  still  used  in  by  far  the  larger  quantity,  but  muriatic  and  nitric  acids 
are  also  used  in  different  ways  and  in  different  combinations  to  produce  different 
effects.  The  process  is  technically  called  *'  dipping,"  and  the  acid  is  used  in  full 
strength  in  small  kettles  kept  at  a  boiling  temperature.  Before  being  dipped,  the 
goods  are  treated  with  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  to  remove  whatever  grease  may  be 
adhering  to  them.  After  dipping  they  are  washed  in  running  water  and  polished. 
The  dipping  vats  are  kept  at  the  required  strength  and  the  contents  changed  from 
time  to  time  (several  months  before  being  wholly  changed).  The  combination  of 
these  acids,  their  proper  degrees  of  strength,  and  the  proper  methods  of  using  them, 
require  a  certain  degree  of  technical  skill  on  the  part  of  the  worker.  The  metal 
salts  are  not  recovered  in  this  process,  or,  if  so,  are  treated  as  refuse,  so  that  the 
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acids  all  practically  find  their  way  into  the  stream,  together  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  metals. 

One  hundred  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid  used  in  the  pickling  baths  require  for 
saturation : 

64.3  pounds  of  copper,  producing  254  pounds  of  blue  vitriol 

rCuO-rH,SO4:=0uSO4+H,O]. 
66.3  pounds  of  zinc,  producing  292  pounds  of  white  vitriol 

[ZnO-HHaS04=ZnS04+HaO]. 

One  hundred  pounds  of  the  same  acid  used  in  the  hot  dipping  baths  would 
require : 

32.1  pounds  of  copper,  producing  127  pounds  of  blue  vitriol 
[Ou+2(HaS04)=CuS04+SOa-h2(H,0)]. 

33.2  pounds  of  zinc,  producing  146.4  pounds  of  white  vitriol 
[ZnS04-h7H,0]. 

Considerable  quantities  of  soap  are  reported  from  the  latter  class  of  manufacto- 
ries, used  for  wire  drawing  and  lubricating  metals  in  press  operations. 

In  the  polishing  of  brass  and  iron  considerable  quantities  of  oil  and  grease  are 
used,  which  are  afterward  removed  by  potash  in  different  forms,  or  other  alkalies. 

In  all  the  brass  manufactories,  save  the  rolling  mills  proper,  considei-able  quan- 
tities of  cyanide  of  potash  and  ammonia  are  reported.  These  are  used  in  electro- 
metallurgical  processes,  and  all  are  wasted,  together  with  some  fatty  matters  taken 
up  by  the  alkali.  Goods  to  be  electroplated  are  furst  treated  with  the  alkali  to  re- 
move what  greasy  matters  may  be  adhering  to  the  metal,  and  are  then  subjected  to 
a  dilute  bath  of  acid  to  remove  the  oxides  from  the  surface.  They  are  then  placed 
in  a  solution  of  the  cyanide  of  potash,  which  acts  as  a  carrier  or  agent  in  the  de- 
position of  the  metal  by  the  galvanic  current. 

Cyanide  of  potash,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  vinilent  poison,  and  there  is  a  sufficient 
qnantitv  employed  annually  in  the  Naugatuck  valley  to  destroy  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States,  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  its  contaminating  influence  is  very 
great.  The  waste  solution  is  more  or  less  neutralized  by  acids  and  diluted  in  the 
drain-pipes  that  carry  them  off. 

The  amount  of  aqua  ammonia  reported  does  not  differ  much  in  the  various  manu- 
factories ;  from  two-thirds  as  much  in  weight,  as  of  the  cyanide  of  potash,  to  an 
equal  quantity  are  given. 

ntON  MANUFAGTUBB. 

In  the  manufacture  of  iron,  almost  the  only  waste  of  importance  comes  from  the 
pickling  baths,  used  to  give  a  clean  non-oxidized  sui'face  to  the  metal.  These  pick- 
ling vats,  as  I  saw  them  in  one  of  the  largest  iron  manufactories  in  the  State,  were 
elongated  tanks  holding  sevei'al  hundred  gallons  of  dilute  sulphuiic  acid,  kept  at  a 
boiling  temperature.  The  iron,  in  the  shape  of  bars  or  long  plates,  was  brought  in, 
in  bundles,  by  suspended  pulleys  and  immersed  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  first  vat, 
after  which  it  was  earned  to  a  second  similar  vat  and  likewise  allowed  to  remain 
for  a  short  time.  It  is  next  dipped  into  a  vat  of  water  to  wash  off  the  superfluous 
acid,  and  is  then  dipped  into  a  fourth  vat  containing  a  heated  solution  of  lime  to 
neutralize  the  remaining  acid. 

The  common  practice  is  to  add  fresh  acid  to  these  vats  from  time  to  time  during 
the  day,  as  it  is  needed,  and  then  to  empty  them  all  at  the  close  of  the  day's  work. 
A  sample  which  I  was  kindly  permitted  to  take  at  the  Stanley  works,  of  New  Brit- 
ain, from  one  of  these  pickling  tubs  a  little  before  the  contents  were  to  be  turned 
into  the  stream,  gave  the  following,  as  stated  by  Professor  Smith  : 

*'Tlie  'bath  solution'  contains  5.66  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid,  calculated  as 
such,  of  which  there  is  suflScient  iron  to  unite  with  87  per  cent.,  leaving  but  13  per 
cent,  of  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  free  condition  ;  or,  .79  per  cent,  is  the  amount  of 
free  acid  that  the  solution  contains." 

It  is  thus  seen  that  four-fifths  or  more  of  the  acid  enters  the  stream  as  sulphate 
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of  iron  (copperas).  For  every  ton  of  acid  thus  used,  nine  hundred  pounds  of  iron 
are  taken  up  in  solution,  producing  four  thousand  pounds  of  copperas,  to  which  is 
to  be  added  four  hundred  pounds  of  free  acid. 

Tinning  is  a  process  that  is  often  applied  to  iron  goods,  and  especially  to  pins. 
It  is  done  by  boiling  the  goods  to  be  whitened  in  a  solution  of  cream  of  tartar  with 
block  tin  or  **  tin  crystals''  for  two  or  three  hours.  Practically  all  the  waste  here 
is  the  cream  of  tartar  alone.  In  the  manufacture  of  pins  there  is  but  little  other 
waste ;  the  pins  are  made  by  machines  which  complete  them  ready  to  whiten ;  after 
whitening  they  are  stuck  in  papers.  Hooks  and  eyes  are  whitened  in  the  same  way, 
or  are  covered  with  japan,  a  varnish  composed  of  asphaltum,  linseed  oil,  and  tui*pen- 
tine,  of  which  there  is  little  or  no  waste. 

In  the  manufacture  of  metal  buttons  and  similar  goods,  another  source  of  waste, 
aside  from  that  due  to  the  ordinary  use  of  the  acids,  is  the  japan  varnish  removed 
from  tin  plate.  The  articles  are  boiled  in  a  solution  of  caustic  soda,  and  the  latter 
is  washed  off  and  carried  into  the  stream  together  with  the  saponified  varnish. 
Small  amounts  of  stannate  of  soda  probably  go  with  the  soda.  In  the  baking  to 
which  the  varnished  articles  are  previously  subjected  the  turpentine  of  the  varnish 
is,  of  course,  dissipated.  This  waste,  however,  cannot  be  very  important.  In  a 
firm  employing  two  hundred  hands,  not  more  than  eight  pounds  of  the  alkali  used 
daily  were  reported,  and  there  consequently  could  not  be  a  very  large  quantity  of 
the  varnish  removed. 

In  the  polishing  of  the  metals,  as  has  already  been  said,  considerable  quantities 
of  oil  and  grease  are  used,  which  are  afterward  removed  by  potash  or  other 
alkalies. 

PAPER  MANUFACTURE. 

There  are  numerous  paper  mills  on  the  streams  examined,  and  I  have  been  unable 
to  obtain  a  full  knowledge  of  the  waste  products  of  the  very  various  raw  materials 
used.  In  many  of  the  smaller  manufactories,  especially  on  the  Hockanum,  heavy 
binder's  boards  are  made,  and  as  there  is  no  bleaching  nor  much  cleaning  of  the 
raw  materials,  there  is  little  refuse.  Id  others  where  the  coarser  papers  are  manu- 
factured, and  where  jute,  gunny  sacking,  old  paper,  and  colored  rags  are  used,  the 
organic  waste  may  be  as  great  or  even  greater  than  in  those  where  the  higher 
qualities  of  writing  paper  are  produced. 

In  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  rags,  the  first  process  that  the  material  under- 
goes is  prolonged  boiling  under  pressure  in  a  solution  of  lime,  by  which  the  fibre  is 
freed  from  the  glutinous  and  other  matter.  Caustic  soda  may  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, especially  for  the  lower  gi*ades  of  paper,  but  in  the  mills  in  Connecticut  lime 
is  used  either  alone,  or,  for  colored  rags,  with  a  slight  addition  of  the  soda.  This 
solution  of  lime,  after  use,  with  all  its  impui'ities,  is  turned  into  the  stream,  and  the 
rags  are  subjected  to  long  and  thorough  washing.  It  is  seen  that  almost  if  not  quite 
all  of  the  lime  thus  gets  into  the  stream  ;  certainly  but  a  very  small  part  can  remain 
in  the  fibre  after  several  hours  washing  in  running  water.  From  ten  to  fifteen 
pounds  are  used  to  every  hundred  pounds  of  rags,  and  the  extractive  matter  dis- 
solved out  by  it,  together  with  more  or  less  of  the  fibre  itself  washed  away,  must 
add  materially  to  the  waste.  The  next  process  in  the  production  of  white  or  light- 
colored  papera  is  bleaching.  The  material  used  for  this  puq^ose  is  called  chloride 
of  lime,  but  is  really  a  combination  of  the  chloride  and  hypochlorite,  and  even  in  the 
best  qualities  rarely  has  more  than  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  chlorine,  the  effective 
agent.  The  residuum  of  non-soluble  parts  is  turned  into  the  stream  and  the  clear 
solution  is  applied  to  the  pulp.  To  set  free  the  chlorine,  large  quantities  (a  third 
or  a  half  as  much  as  the  bleaching  powders)  of  alum  (or,  in  some  places,  sulphuric 
acid)  is  added  to  the  solution.  The  pulp  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  solution  for 
some  time,  when  it  is  removed  and  very  thoroughly  washed,  and  the  spent  solution 
is  discharged  into  the  river.  Again  here  it  is  seen  that,  besides  the  alum,  nearly 
the  whole  quantity  of  the  bleaching  powder  finds  its  way  into  the  stream,  either  as 
lime,  chloride  of  lime  undissolved,  or  other  chlorides,  chlorine  gas  dissolved  in 
the  water,  or  hydrochloric  acid.  All  this  bleaching  waste  is  highly  injurious  to 
fishes. 
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The  refuse  from  this  class  of  mills,  though  containing  not  a  little  organic  matter 
from  the  filth,  grease,  etc.,  of  the  rags,  cannot  convey  many  germs,  as  they  must  be 
destroyed  in  the  boiling  processes,  except  such  as  are  in  the  dust  and  refuse 
separated  in  the  preliminary  sorting  out  of  the  i-ags.  The  fatty  acids,  furthermore, 
are  converted  into  insoluble  lime  soaps.  A  large  part  of  the  material  discharged  is 
lime,  a  substance  that  can  hardly  be  said  to  contaminate  the  water,  especially  in 
New  England,  where  the  rivers  are  deficient  in  this  mineral  matter.  For  every 
million  pounds  of  fine  writing-paper  manufactured,  from  three  to  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  solid  refuse  matter  are  discharged  into  the  river.  According 
to  the  British  reports  on  Bivers  Pollution,  from  tine  white  rags  there  is  about 
fifteen  per  cent,  refuse;  from  colored  rags,  twenty-five  per  cent.;  from  esparto, 
forty ;  and  from  straw,  fifty  per  cent.* 

WOOIiliBM   MANUFACTUBE. 

On  the  rivers  examined,  the  woollen  manufactories  are  chiefly  confined  to  the 
Hockauum.  On  the  Naugatuck  there  are  but  few  that  manufacture  from  the  mw 
material.  In  former  years  the  woollen  manufacture  of  this  stream  was  much  more 
important  than  it  is  at  present.  During  the  last  year,  even,  one  of  the  principal 
mills,  that  at  Beacon  Falls,  has  suspended  indefinitely  its  operations,  throwing  out 
of  employ  some  three  hundred  operatives.  There  is  probably  no  class  of  manufac- 
tories in  the  State  that  pollute  the  streams  more  extensively,  in  proportion  to  their 
number,  than  these,  their  waste. consisting,  as  it  does,  chiefiy  of  organic  material. 

**  Wool  is  always  accom2)anicd  with  other  secretions,  which  issue  from  the  skin 
along  with  it  and  lubricate  it,  rendering  it  more  or  less  *  yolky '  and  giving  it  its 
peculiar  and  characteristic  odor.  These  secretions  differ  enormously  in  amount 
between  the  different  breeds,  and  vaiy  gi*eatly  in  character.  Here  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  besides  the  oil  that  accompanies  all  wool,  there  is  a  complicated  mixture  of 
several  chemical  substances  called  together  *yolk  '  or  gum  (or  sometimes  *  suint,' 
the  French  name,  German  *  Fetterschweiss  *  and  *  Wollschweiss '),  and  which  consti- 
tutes a  large  percentage  of  the  unwashed  merino  wool.  In  extreme  cases,  and  with 
certain  fine-wooled  breeds,  these  secretions  constitute  upward  of  sixty  per  cent,  of 
the  unwashed  fleece,  diminishing  in  quantity  as  the  fibres  becomes  coai-ser  and  the 
staple  longer,  and  as  the  wool  passes  from  the  carding  to  the  combing  varieties, 
reaching  its  minimum  in  certain  coarse-wooled  native  breeds.  This  *  yolk  is  chemi- 
cally a  sort  of  natural  soap,  and  is  more  or  less  soluble  in  water.  In  certain  merino 
breeds  it  is  bred  for,  and  thus  its  quantity  has  been  relatively  increased,  and,  wlien 
abundant,  dirt  and  dust  are  more  apt  to  cling  to  the  wool,'  thus  diminishing  still 
further  the  percentage  of  actual  wool  fibre.'*  (Professor  W.  H.  Brewer,  Beport  of 
the  National  Acad,  of  Sciences,  1885,  p.  84.) 

As  is  stated  by  Professor  Brewer  above,  the  composition  of  this  "yolk"  or 
**suint"  is  very  complicated;  in  an  analysis  aiijxsnded  to  his  report,  no  less  than 
thirty  different  chemical  compounds  are  enumerated. 

**  It  is  the  common  practice  with  sheep  growers  in  most  countries  before  shearing 
to  wash  the  sheep  in  running  water  of  natural  temperature.  The  yolk  is  partly 
soluble  in  cold  water  (more  in  hot),  and  if  the  washing  is  thorough,  a  part  also  of 
the  oil  and  attached  dirt  is  removed,  the  oil  beinj?  somewhat  soluble  in  a  solution 
of  the  yolk,  or  else  it  and  other  dirt  are  mechanically  removed  with  the  soapy 
emulsion.  No  matter  how  poorly  this  washing  bv  the  wool-growor  may  be  done, 
or  how  much  impurity  may  be  loft  in  the  fleoco,  it  is  known  in  the  market  as 
washed  wool."     (W.  H.  Brewer,  ibid.,  p.  87.) 

Raw  wool,  of  ordinai-y  grades  as  it  comes  to  the  manufacturer,  contains  a  third  or 
more  by  weight  of  organic  matter  that  it  is  necessai-r  to  remove.  This  removal  is 
aroomplislied  by  scouring  in  alkaline  solutions,  chiefly  soda  asli,  but  also,  in  some 
of  the  mills  at  least,  in  urine,  the  latter  being  used,  I  have  been  told,  to  give  a 
softer  finish  to  the  goods  than  can  be  obtained  from  the  ordinary  alkalies ;  that 
urine  is  not  used  more  extensively  in  many  of  the  Connecticut  mills  is  due  to  the 

*  For  more  oomplete  discussion  of  the  oonstitaents  of  paper  mill  wastes,  see  A  Study  of  Paper 
Mill  Wastes,  in  Chapter  XVI. 
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difficulty  of  procuring  it.    The  amounts  of  alkalies  returned  by  four  different  millfl 
for  each  thousand  pounds  of  raw  material  treated,  are  as  follows : 

Sal  Soda 48  130  22  ).^ 

Soda  Ash 75  32  50  P^" 

128  162  72  150 

Of  this  amount  of  wool,  treated  by  these  and  other  detergents,  probably  at  least 
three  hundred  pounds  are  removed. 

In  English  mills,  where  urine  is  used  extensively,  in  this  first  washing  about  five 
hundred  pounds  are  used  to  the  thousand  weight,  with  about  fiftpr  pounds  of  alka- 
lies. As  my  reports  show,  a  much  larger  amount  of  the  alkalies  is  used  in  the 
Connecticut  mills,  and  but  little  urine,  at  least  I  wa»  so  told  by  several  manufact- 
urei-s.  All  this  refuse  goes  into  the  stream.  After  rinsing  the  next  process,  in 
the  manufacture  of  fine  black  cloths,  is  that  of  **  woading,"  in  which  the  wool  is 
steeped  for  a  short  time  in  a  solution  of  indigo.  This  solution  is  used  constantly 
with  fresh  additions  and  the  only  part  that  finds  its  way  into  the  stream  is  the  little 
that  is  removed  from  the  wool  in  rinsing.  From  two  of  my  reports  I  find  not  moi*e 
than  six  or  seven  pounds  of  indigo  given  daily  for  each  thousand  pounds  of  raw 
material. 

The  next  step  is  dyeing,  in  which  the  chief  substance  used  is  logwood.  Four  of 
the  mills,  from  which  I  have  reports  of  the  dyestufis  and  the  raw  material,  give 
from  three  to  five  hundred  pounds  of  the  logwood  for  each  thousand  pounds  of  raw 
wool.  With  the  logwood  and  other  organic  dyestufis  (fustic,  camwood,  madder, 
etc.)  are  used  in  different  methods  of  dyeing,  various  mordants,  the  chief  of  which 
is  copperas,  the  next  argols  (crude  cream  tartar),  then  bichromate  of  potash,  alum, 
blae  vitriol  and  tin  crystals  or  muriate  of  tin.  The  wool  after  having  been  boiled 
in  the  dyeing  vat  for  an  hour  or  more  is  well  washed  in  running  water,  and  the 
contents  of  the  vat  turned  into  the  stream.  As  a  half  or  two-thiMs  as  much  dve 
material  is  used  as  the  wool  weighs  it  is  very  certain  that  only  a  small  proportion  is 
absorbed  in  the  cloth.  It  is  this  waste  material  that  discoloi's  the  streams  so  much, 
and  which  causes  the  chief  complaints  by  the  inhabitants  along  the  streams.  The 
amount  of  spent  dye-liquor  turned  into  the  streams  has  been  estimated  at  6,000 
U.  S.  gallons  for  each  thousand  pounds  of  raw  material  treated,  by  the  British 
Commission. 

After  the  wool  has  been  dyed  and  dried  it  is  prepared  for  carding  by  the  recep- 
tion of  oil.  One  report  gives  about  twelve  giillons  of  lard  oil  for  each  thousand 
pounds  of  raw  material ;  another  about  ten  gallons.  In  English  manufactories 
about  one-tenth  part  by  weight  of  sweet  oil  is  given  for  the  washed  wool,  which  does 
not  seem  to  be  far  from  the  quantity  above  given  of  lard  oil.  After  having  been 
spun,  the  thread  may  receive  a  small  quantity  of  thin  glue  before  weaving.  This 
oil  and  glue  is  washed  out  and  removed  by  the  aid  of  soda  and  urine  after  weav- 
ing; the  washings  of  course  finding  their  way  into  the  water.  The  remaining 
treatment  is  by  soap  in  fulling  the  cloth,  each  piece  requiring  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  pounds.  This  soap,  where  I  have  seen  it,  is  of  a  pure  white  color,  and  in 
some  of  the  reports  it  is  given  as  "  palm  oil "  soap. 

The  chief  and  worst  polluting  material  in  these  processes  is  the  natural  grease 
and  allied  matter  washed  from  the  wool,  and,  next  to  this,  the  lard  oil  and  organic 
dye-stufis.  The  soap  is  much  less  important,  and  the  inorganic  chemicals  harm- 
leas,  or  ix)sitively  beneficial  in  counteiucting  the  organic  matter  It  is  to  be  under- 
stood, however,  that  not  all  the  woollen  mills  manufacture  from  the  raw  material,  or 
do  it  only  to  a  small  extent. 

There  are  several  manufactories  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  old  wool,  and  in 
which  a  different  process  is  used,  and  one  that  causes  less  pollution— in  a  sanitary 
sense — than  do  the  manufactui'es  from  the  raw  wool.  The  material  here  is  of  two 
kinds,  that  composed  wholly  of  wool,  and  that,  the  larger  part,  containing  more  or 
less  cotton.  In  the  former  the  process  is  not  very  different  from  that  employed  in 
ordinary  wool,  the  rags  having  been  first  reduced  to  wool  by  especial  machines  for 
the  purpose.     The  washings  and  scourings  of  this  material  remove  the  grease  and 
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dirt  of  the  rags,  an  important  polluting  substance,  it  is  true,  but  mnch  less 
in  quantity  than  the  grease  from  the  natural  wool.  In  the  larger  proportion 
of  rags,  however,  the  cotton  must  be  removed,  requiring  very  diflferent  treat- 
ment, and  a  treatment  that  must  largely,  if  not  entirely,  disinfect  them.  They  are 
treated  with  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  in  order  to  convert  the  cotton  fibre 
into  cellulose,  as  in  the  treatment  of  old  rubber  material.  The  acid  is  dried  in  and 
then  washed  out;  the  material  is  then  dyed  and  manufactured  by  the  ordinary 
processes.  In  the  scouring  processes  alkalies  and  soaps  are  used,  as  in  ordinary 
wool,  but  there  is  proportionately  more  of  the  alkali  and  less  of  both  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  raw  material  treated. 


COTTON    MANUFACTURE. 

The  cotton  manufactures  on  the  streams  investigated  are  either  of  ginghams,  or 
mixed  wool  and  cotton  goods,  and  are  not  extensive  as  compared  with  the  other 
classes  of  manufactures.  The  wastes  are  both  organic  and  mineral,  but  chiefly  the 
former.     The  chemicals  reported  in  the  manufacture  of  ginghams  are  as  follows  : 

Sulphuric  acid.  Pearl  ash. 

Nitric  acid.  Stannate  of  soda. 

Muriatic  acid.  Brown  sugar  of  lead. 

Chloride  of  lime.  Indigo. 

Sal  soda.  Cutch. 

Soda  ash.  Sumac. 

Bichromate  of  potash.  Logwood, 

Alum.  Soap. 

Copperas.  Aniline  colors. 

Blue  vitriol.  Oils. 

Lime. 

Of  the  mineral  matters,  the  most  important  are  lime,  chloride  of  lime,  and 
bichromate  of  potash.     Of  the  organic  dye-stuffs,  logwood. 

It  is  very  evident  that  all,  or  very  nearly  all,  of  the  mineral  matters  are  waste  ; 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  part  of  the  mineral  mordants,  none  of  them  are  con- 
tained in  the  finished  goods,  and  consequently  they  are  lost  in  the  process  of 
manufacture.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  lime  and  alkalies,  the  latter  of 
which  are  used  in  small  quantities.  The  acids  are  used  in  bleaching  to  counteract 
the  effects  of  the  lime.  The  soap  is  used — not  to  clean,  but  to  soften  the  yam  in 
the  process  of  dyeing,  and  in  bleaching  to  neutralize  the  acids. 

Bichromate  of  potash,  alum,  copperas,  blue  vitriol,  stannate  of  soda,  and  the 
acetate  of  lead  are  mordants,  used  to  impregnate  the  cotton,  and  with  which  the 
coloring  matter  unites  to  form  a  chemical  compound  insoluble  in  water.  After  the 
dyeing,  the  excess  is  removed  by  washing,  and,  to  render  the  quantity  absorbed 
absolutely  insoluble,  in  calico  print  works  it  is  customary  to  treat  the  goods  to  a  hot 
emulsion  of  cow's  dung.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  the  dunging-process  is  used  in 
gingham -dyeing,  I  do  not  know;  but  the  process  can  be  substituted  by  other 
processes  not  involving  the  use  of  dung. 

The  waste  of  the  actual  dye-stuffs  in  cotton-dyeing  is  large,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  coloring  principle  fonns,  usually,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  crude 
stuffs,  as  used.  A  firm,  employing  three  hundred  operatives,  reported  the  con- 
sumption of  logwood,  and  the  other  dye-stuffs,  at  over  ten  thousand  pounds  per 
annum  ;  but  this  amount  is  veiy  small  compared  with  what  is  actually  used  in 
print  works. 

A  much  smaller  proportion  of  organic  matter  is  removed  from  the  fibre  in  the 
treatment  it  is  subjected  to  prior  to  weaving  than  is  the  case  in  woollen  mills.  It  is 
estimated  that  about  five  per  cent,  in  weight  of  the  raw  cotton  is  removed  in 
bleaching,  or  in  the  prior  treatment  with  soda.  This  waste  is  cliiefly  color- 
ing matter  and  fatty  acids,  and  is  not  putrescible,  or,  is  so  only  to  a  very 
slight  extent,  due  to  a  very  small  quantity  of  albuminous  matter.     The  removed 
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matter  will  not  cause  a  stench,  if  allowed  to  remain  in  a  concentrated  form,  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere.  Even  the  larger  mills  on  the  Hockannm  cannot  contribute 
more  than  one  hundred  pounds  daily  of  this  waste  to  the  stream  pollution. 

Of  the  oils  used  in  spinning,  chiefly  olive  oil,  at  least  one  half  is  waste. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  aniline  colors,  when  used,  give  but  comparatively  little 
waste. 

To  recapitulate :  the  acids,  lime  salts,  and  alkalies  are  virtually  wholly  turned 
into  the  stream;  at  least  one-half  of  the  mordants  are  lost,  and  not  far  from 
the  same  proportion  of  the  dye-stuffs  used  in  the  mills  reported ;  all  of  the  soap, 
one-half  of  the  oil,  and  perhaps  one-tenth  of  the  anilines  is  wasted ;  and  five  or  six 
per  cent,  of  the  raw  material.  When  dung  is  not  used,  the  putrescible  waste  is 
veiy  smalL     Where  starch  is  used,  practically  none  is  waste. 


SILK  MANITFAGTURES. 

There  are  but  three  silk  mills  in  the  region  examined,  but  they  are  important, 
both  by  reason  of  their  size,  and  their  effects  upon  the  streams. 

Raw  silk  is  covered  with  a  so-called  *'  gum,*'  which  it  is  necessary  to  remove  that 
the  silk  may  not  have  the  elasticity  and  stiffness  that  it  otherwise  would.  For  the 
following  in  relation  to  this  '^  silk-gum  "  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Johnson : 

*'  Silk-gum  (sericine)  has  the  following  composition  in  parts  per  hundred : 

Carbon  44.32 

Hydrogen ', 6.18 

Nitrogen 18.30 

Oxygen 31.20 

100.00 

''Its  empirical  formula  is  OiftHaftNftOs.  It  is  similar  to  gelatine  in  chemical 
composition  and  characters,  but  has  6  per  cent,  less  carbon,  1  per  cent,  less 
hydrogen  and  nearly  i  per  cent,  more  oxygen.  It  is  destitute  of  sulphur,  of  which 
gelatine  contains  0.56  per  cent." 

"It  yields  by  action  of  hot  dilute  acids  and  oxidizing  agents,  products  simi- 
lar to,  and  in  a  great  part  identical  with,  those  yielded  by  gelatine,  albumen,  etc.*' 

This  sericine  constitutes  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  raw  silk, 
and  is  chiefly  soluble  in  water.  It  may  be  removed  by  maceration,  which  pro- 
duces a  most  intense  and  disagreeable  stench,  or  it  may,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
be  removed  by  scouring  in  a  weak  solution  of  soap.  The  soaps  used  are  of  the 
best  olive-oil  kinds,  and  a  very  large  quantity  is  required  in  large  mills.  The 
soap  is  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and,  if  the  goods  are  not  intended  to  be  dyed, 
the  silk  is  boiled  in  the  solution  for  an  hour  or  more;  if  the  silk  is  required 
white,  it  is  flrst  treated  for  several  hours  in  a  warm  solution.  After  scouring, 
the  silk  is  thorouglily  washed,  and  all  refuse,  both  scourings  and  washings, 
are  turned  into  the  stream.  Whether  raw  silk  is  treated  as  such,  or  in  the  co- 
coons before  reeling,  the  processes  so  far  as  refuse  is  concerned,  can  not  be 
veiy  different. 

IJie  further  processes  are  those  of  dyeing,  which,  so  far  as  the  stream  is  con- 
cerned, are  wholly  of  secondarv  importance.  But  little  oils  are  used,  and  the  or- 
ganic refuse  is  almost  wholly  the  extractive  matter  of  various  dye  woods.  Propor- 
tionately there  is  less  waste  of  dye-stuffs  from  the  silk  mills  than  from  those  of 
other  kinds  of  fabrics.  Aniline  colors  here  form  a  very  important  part,  and  of 
them,  owing  to  their  expensiveness,  there  is  less  waste. 

HAT  MANUFAGTUBB. 

The  waste  products  in  the  process  of  hat  manufacture  from  fur  are  consider- 
able in  quantity,  and  of  a  kind  that  discolor  very  much  the  waters  of  streams 
that  receive  them.    The  character  of  these  wastes,  however,  is  of  a  kind  that  ac- 
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tuaUy  pollute  the  streams  much  less  than  wonld  be  supposed  from  the  visible 
effects  produced,  and  far  less  than  is  caused  bj  the  wastes  from  woolen  mills,  con- 
sisting as  it  does  in  Connecticut,  chiefly  of  dye-stuffs.  Almost  the  whole  of  the 
hatting  industry  in  this  State,  as  is  w^ell  known,  is  confined  to  Norwalk,  Bethel, 
and  Danbury,  which  supply  a  large  part  of  the  hats  woi*n  in  the  United  States,  the 
only  other  manufactories  of  importance  being  those  of  New  Jersey.  In  Danbuiy  and 
Bethel,  the  two  places  under  considei'ation  in  this  report,  the  fui*8  are,  mostly, 
purchased  ready  prepared,  and  the  most  of  the  most  deleterious  process,  so  far  as 
the  stream  is  concerned,  thus  avoided.  There  are,  however,  two  fur-cutting  mills 
in  Danbuiy,  which  furnish  a  large  portion  of  the  carreted  fur  for  that  city. 

When  the  fur  is  cut,  the  first  process  that  the  skins  undergo  is  that  of  washing. 
The  skins,  chiefly  those  of  the  coney,  and  nutria,  are  imported  in  bales  from  Aus- 
tralia, South  America,  and  elsewhere,  and  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  foreign 
matter,  in  the  shape  of  sand,  dirt,  etc.  These  skins  are  first  placed  in"  large  tubs 
of  hot  water  and  allowed  to  soak,  after  which  they  are  washed,  rubbed,  and  rinsed, 
about  twenty-five  pounds  of  whale-oil  soap  being  used  to  each  thousand  pounds  of 
skins.  The  water  thus  used  is  i*un  into  the  stream,  and  must  contain  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  offensive  organic  matter,  the  waste  having  a  very  whitish  color. 
The  actual  quantity  of  polluting  material  cannot,  however,  be  very  great  in  Dan- 
bury,  for  altogether  only  about  three  thousand  pounds  are  washed  daily,  and  with 
seventy-five  pounds  of  soap,  not  a  very  large  amount  of  greasy  matters  can  be 
washed  out.  I  can  give  no  estimate  of  what  this  quantity  is,  for  such  could  only 
be  obtained  by  carefully  weighing  the  skins  before  and  after  washing,  and  then, 
too,  the  inorganic  matter  removed  could  hardly  be  determined  without  special  ex- 
aminations therefor.  In  the  treatment  of  raw  wool,  a  fourth  to  a  third  of  the 
actual  weight  is  washed  away  by  the  alkalies,  but,  in  the  furs,  there  can  be  but 
little  fatty  matter  removed  from  the  hair  itself. 

The  other  processes  of  shearing  and  carreting  do  not  require  the  waste  of  water,  I 
was  told.  Carreting  is  that  process  which  gives  the  shrinking  or  felting  property 
to  the  fur  required  to  bring  it  into  the  desired  compact  shape,  and  consists  of  a  treat- 
ment with  the  nitrate  of  mercuiy.  The  process  has  long  been  known  to  have  a  veiy 
injurious  result  upon  the  health  of  the  workmen  engaged  in  the  various  hatting 
processes ;  not  so  great,  perhaps,  in  the  actual  can^eting  as  in  the  foiming  and  press- 
ing of  the  hats.  Since  the  general  use  of  stiff  hats  has  come  into  vogue,  there  has 
been  a  decrease  in  the  extent  of  mercurial  poisoning,  especially  in  Connecticut, 
where  comparatively  few  soft  hats  are  made.  The  manufacture  of  soft  hats  requires 
in  finishing  a  much  greater  use  of  the  pressing  iron  on  the  damp  felt,  and  a  corre- 
sponding greater  inhalation  of  the  mercurialized  vapor.  Perhaps,  also,  the  shellac 
now  used  prevents  the  vaporization  of  the  mercury.  Still,  there  is  not  a  little  mer- 
curial poisoning  among  the  operatives,  especially  in  the  hat-forming  shops. 

The  dyers*  waste  liquors  are  constantly  escaping  from  the  factories,  partly  as  rins- 
ings from  the  hats,  but  chiefly  from  the  dye-tubs  themselves  after  they  are  no  longer 
of  sufficient  strength  to  serve  their  purpose.  There  is  a  difference  among  the  differ- 
ent manufacturers  as  to  the  frequency  with  which  the  dye-tubs  are  emptied,  but 
there  seems  to  be  little  difference  in  the  amount  of  dje-stuffs  used  for  a  given  num- 
ber of  hats. 

Logwood  forms  by  far  the  chief  material  used,  inasmuch  as  black  hats  are  those 
chiefly  worn ;  the  other  dye-stuffs  are  used  in  the  production  of  different  effects,  or 
the  lighter  coloi*s,  but  their  effect  on  the  stream  is  essentially  the  same.  The  'fol- 
lowing is  a  recipe  given  me  by  one  of  the  manufacturers,  and  differa  only  in  unessen- 
tial details  from  those  used  by  the  hatters  in  general : 

Bichromate  potash li  lb. 

Argols 1}  lb. 

Madder 2  lbs. 

Cudbear f  lb. 

Blue  vitriol 4  oz. 

Logwood  (chips) 60  lbs. 

Fustic 3  lbs. 

Madder lib. 
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The  above  is  the  quantity  required  for  the  dyeing  of  twelve  dozen  stiflf  hats.  Soft 
hats  require  rather  a  larger  quantity,  and  the  extract  of  logwood  is  used  in  place  of 
the  chips,  about  ten  pounds  being  required  for  each  gross  of  hats.  The  logwood 
chips,  after  the  coloring  matter  is  extracted,  are  either  burnt  or  thrown  upon  the 
ground.  As  ten  pounds  of  the  extract  takes  the  place  of  the  chips  in  dyeing  the  soft 
hats,  it  is  evident  that  five-sixths  of  the  logwood  chips  is  non-coloring  matter. 
Alum,  in  the  proportion  of  three  ounces  to  the  dozen  hats,  is  used  by  some  hat- 
makers. 

The  manufacture  of  wool  hats,  which  is  carried  on  only  to  a  small  extent,  produces 
proportionally  a  much  greater  degree  of  contamination.  The  treatment  of  the  ma- 
terial is  here  not  much  different  from  that  in  woolen  mills,  except  in  the  use  of  oils. 
The  raw  wool  is  scoured  with  alkalies  to  remove  the  natural  greasy  matters,  and  after- 
ward treated  much  like  the  ordinary  fur,  the  chief  refuse  being  the  logwood  and  simi- 
lar dye-stuffs. 

The  hat-forming  shojxs,  of  which  there  are  two  or  three  in  Waterbury  and  Bethel, 
receive  the  carreted  fur  from  the  different  manufacturers  and  beat  it  loosely  into 
conical  bags  by  machinery.  The  fur  is  first  placed  in  a  blowing  or  separating  ma- 
chine, where  it  is  finely  and  evenly  mixed.  It  is  then  removed,  weighed  out  into 
prox>er  amounts,  and  run  through  a  machine  that  beats  it  loosely  into  large  conical 
bags.  Next,  the  bags  are  dipped  in  water  and  rolled  several  together  in  a  cloth  to 
give  sufficient  consistency  to  handle,  and  are  then  sent  to  the  hat-shops.  The  only 
refuse,  in  forming,  it  is  thus  seen,  is  that  carried  off  in  the  water  in  which  the  bags 
are  dipped,  and  must  be  small  in  quantity. 

The  next  process  these  conical  bags  undergo  is  that  called  sizing,  and  consists  of 
repeated  dippings  in  hot  water  and  rolling  with  the  hands,  which  produces  the 
shrinkage  or  felting  of  the  material  necessary  to  bring  them  to  the  required  size. 
The  water  in  which  they  are  dipped,  carrying  with  it  a  small  amount  of  refuse,  is 
turned  into  the  stream.  After  drying  and  shaving  to  remove  the  projecting  fur 
they  go  into  the  dyer's  hands,  where  they  are  subjected  to  the  ordinary  vegetable 
dyes,  such  as  logwood,  camwood,  madder,  fustic,  hypemick,  etc.,  the  refuse  of 
which,  chiefly  logwood,  forms  almost  the  whole  of  the  contaminating  waste,  the 
treatment  with  shellac,V  drying,  pressing,  and  curling  producing  little  or  none.  The 
short  particles  of  fur  shorn  from  the  hats,  with  other  dry  waste,  is  used  wherever 
practicable,  or  when  not,  is  usually  destroyed,  used  for  fertilizing  material,  or 
otherwise  disposed  of.    At  the  most,  but  little  of  it  gets  into  the  streams. 


BT7BBBB  MANUFACTUBB. 

In  the  ordinary  manufacture  of  rubber  there  can  be  but  little  waste  of  a  delete- 
rious nature.  The  only  use  of  water  is  in  the  washing  of  the  raw  gum,  to  remove  the 
adhering  dirt ;  and  to  cool  the  rolls  when  they  get  too  hot.  The  bisulphide  of  car- 
bon is  about  the  only  chemical  used,  and  this  for  a  solvent  to  cement  the  different 
pieces  of  rubber ;  there  can  but  little  of  it  get  into  the  stream. 

In  the  manufacture  of  reclaimed  rubber  goods,  there  is  a  source  of  considerable 
refuse  in  the  treatment  the  material  undergoes  in  the  removal  of  the  vegetable 
fibers  contained  in  it.  As  in  the  treatment  of  cotton  and  wool  shoddy  material,  the 
old  rubber  is  soaked  in  a  dilute  solution  (13^  Beaum^)  of  sulphuric  acid ;  thi» 
attacks  the  vegetable  fiber,  converting  in  into  the  soluble  cellulose,  which,  with  the 
Rpent  solution  is  washed  out  and  turned  into  the  stream  together  with  a  quantity  of 
alkali  (about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  acid),  used  in  neutralizing  the  acid. 

The  balance  of  this  Report  is  chiefly  occnpied  with  detailed  state- 
ments of  the  specific  sources  of  pollution  in  the  state,  the  amounts  of 
the  various  polluting  materials  and  chemical  and  bacteriological  anal- 
yses of  the  waters  of  several  of  the  streams  being  given. 

In  the  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Connecticut  State  Board  the 
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Bivers  Pollution  Report  is  continued  by  .Professor  Williston  with 
further  detailed  statements  of  sources  of  pollution  and  chemical  and 
bacteriological  analyses  of  a  number  of  water  supplies  of  the  State. 
Reports  of  progress  are  given  in  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Annual 
Reports,  and  the  complete  results  appear  in  the  Fourteenth  Annual 
Report,  covering  the  year  from  December  1, 1890,  to  November  30, 1891. 

Of  the  results  in  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  brief  reference  will 
be  made  to  the  analyses  of  the  Connecticut  river  water,  samples  of  which 
were  analyzed  from  three  points,  namely.  Warehouse  Point,  Rocky 
Hill,  and  Goodspeed's. 

Warehouse  Point  is  about  13  or  14  miles  below  Springfield,  and  not 
far  from  the  north  line  of  the  State.  The  samples  taken  here  show  the 
composition  of  the  water  as  it  enters  the  State  and  after  pollution  by 
the  sewage  of  Northampton,  Holyoke,  Chicopee,  and  Springfield  in 
Massachusetts. 

Rocky  Hill,  the  second  point  from  which  samples  were  examined, 
is  about  20  miles  below  Warehouse  Point,  and  9  miles  below  Hartford. 
Between  this  place  and  Warehouse  Point  the  river  receives  its  chief 
tributaries  in  Connecticut,  which  are  the  Farmington,  but  slightly 
polluted ;  the  Park  river,  which  is  grossly  polluted  by  the  sewage  of 
New  Britain  and  Hartford;  and  the  Hockanum,  into  which  is  dis- 
charged the  sewage  of  Rockville  and  Manchester. 

Goodspeed's  is  about  22  miles  below  Rocky  Hill.  The  chief  pollu- 
tion between  this  station  and  Rocky  Hill  is  at  Middletown,  about  16 
miles  above  Goodspeed's. 

The  samples  were  all  taken  on  the  same  day  at  each  station  and 
always  from  the  same  point,  well  out  in  the  current  and  one  foot  below 
the  surface. 

The  series  extend  from  August,  1890,  to  June,  1891,  the  samples  for 
analysis  being  taken  about  the  25th  of  each  month.  The  following 
table  shows  the  average  discharge  of  the  river  at  Hartford  for  the  ten 
days  preceding  the  dates  on  which  the  samples  were  taken. 


Avenge  discharge 
in  cd.  ft.  per  sec. 

June,  1890 10,320 

July  "    7,740 

Auff.  "    8,310 

Sept.  "    41,280 

Oct.  "    41,820 

Nov.  "    26,930 

Dec.  "    16,450 


Average  discharge 
in  on.  f  c  per  sec 

Jan.,  1891 64,370 

Feb.      "    89,120 

March  "    54,200 

April     "    89,530 

May      "    26,460 

June      "    9,800 

July      "    8,025 

Aug.      "    7,550 

Sept.     "    7,650 

Oct.       "    7,360 


The  means  of  the  monthly  analyses  are  given  in  the  Table  No.  4  c. 
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Table  No.  4  c— Mean  Besults  of  Analyses  of  Connecticut  River  Water, 

MADE  m  1890  AND  1891. 


(Parts  per  100,00U. 

Water  filtered  throagh  paper.) 

Residue  on                              vt^^ 
evaporation.                             -^^"^ 

a 

1 

n 

, 

matter. 

^n. 

i 

LocaUty. 

1 

> 

1 

Chlorine. 

Of  free 
ammonia. 

Of  albuminoid 
ammonia. 

5 

1     f  ^ 

11 
11 
11 

0.8 
0.8 
0.8 

8.09 
0.178 
0.188 

.27 
.22 
.29 

4.42 
4  46 

4.60 

.86 

.87 
.88 

3.66 
3.69 
8.62 

1 
.1281.0084    .0126 
.128! .0033    .0186 
.136  .0086    .0188 

.00018 
.00019 
.00016 

.012 
.011 
.013 

».8 
2.6 
26 

.619 

Rocky  Hill 

.604 

Qoodspeed'8 

4ys 

The  Connecticut  river  is  not  used  as  the  source  of  a  public  water 
supply  at  any  point  in  the  State  except  at  Hartford,  where  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  used  as  an  emerg-ency  supply  only.  The  conclusion  of 
the  report  is  that  while  the  analyses  show  that  the  sewag-e  entering 
the  stream  has  scarcely  a  perceptible  effect  on  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  the  water,  nevertheless  it  is  unsafe  for  drinking  at  any  point  in 
Connecticut. 

New  Jersey. 

In  New  Jersey  the  question  of  rivers  pollution  is  in  an  exceedingly 
unsatisfactory  state.  A  high  court  of  the  State  has  recently  indorsed 
the  opinion  that  the  sewage  from  15,000  people  can  enter  a  stream 
having  a  minimum  daily  flow  of  125,000,000  gallons,  already  largely 
polluted,  and  flow  only  four  miles  on  a  level  reach  before  entering  the 
public  water  supply  of  400,000  people  without  demonstrated  danger.* 
The  only  law  in  this  State  dealing  with  the  pollution  of  streams  is 
one  passed  in  1876,t  which  is  stated  as  entirely  inadequate  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  evils  of  stream  pollution.  Its  text  is  open  to 
various  constructions  and  its  letter  and  spirit  are  constantly  violated.! 
In  a  report  presented  to  the  New  Jersey  Sanitary  Association  in  1890 

*  Baflsett,  Inland  Sewage  Disposal,  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C.  R,  vol.  xxv.,  p.  129. 

iAn  Act  to  Prevent  the  Willful  Pollution  of  Water  of  any  of  the  Creeks,  Ponds,  or  Brooks  of 
the  State. 

That  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  throw,  oanse  or  permit  to  be  thrown  into  the  waters  of  any 
creek,  pond,  or  brooks  of  this  State  the  waters  of  which  are  used  to  supply  any  aqueduct  or  reser- 
▼oir  for  distribution  or  public  use  any  carcass  of  any  dead  animal  or  any  offal  or  offensive  matter 
whatsoever,  calculated  to  render  such  waters  impure  or  to  create  noxious  or  offensive  smells,  or 
shall  connect  any  water  closet  with  any  sewer  or  other  means  whereby  the  contents  thereof  may 
be  conveyed  to  and  into  any  such  creek,  pond,  or  brook,  such  person  or  persons  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  #1,000, 
or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  both.     (Approved,  April  21,  1876.) 

t  Report  of  Committee  of  New  Jersey  Sanitary  Association,  presented  Dec.  18,  1889.  In  Eng. 
News,  vol  XXV.,  p.  Ill  (Jan.  31,  1891). 
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the  state  of  the  question  in  New  Jersey  is  fully  discussed,  and  the 
recommendation  made  that  an  act  be  passed  empowering  the  State 
Board  of  Health  to  act  as  arbitrator  in  all  matters  affecting  the  pol- 
lution of  streams,  water  courses,  and  lakes. 

In  this  State  studies  of  stream  pollution  thus  far  have  been  chiefly 
by  the  chemical  methods  and  in  reference  to  the  pollution  of  the  Passaic 
river,  which  until  1892  was  the  source  of  the  water  supply  of  the  large 
cities  of  Newark  and  Jersey  City,  and  from  which  stream  the  water 
supply  of  Jersey  City  is  still  drawn,  although  efforts  are  being  made 
to  secure  a  new  supply.  Some  of  them  are  published  in  the  earlier 
reports  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Health.  Sources  of  pollution 
from  manufacturing  wastes  are  also  discussed  in  the  Report  of  the 
Newark  Aqueduct  Board  on  Additional  Water  Supply,  published  in 
1879. 

The  Pollution  of  the  Passaic  River. 

An  extended  discussion  of  the  pollution  of  the  Passaic  from  the 
chemical  point  of  view  is  published  by  Henry  Wurtz,  Ph.  D.,  formerly 
State  Chemist  of  New  Jersey,  in  The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal 
for  March  22,  and  April  12, 19,  and  26, 1890.  The  matter  there  given  is 
the  substance  of  a  report  on  the  waters  of  the  Passaic  river  and  its 
tributaries,  presented  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  Paterson  in  1882, 
and  covers  the  examination  of  a  series  of  samples  collected  between 
September  7,  1881,  and  January  7,  1882.  Previously  Mr.  Wurtz  had 
made  two  reports  in  reference  to  the  Passaic  waters,  namely,  in  March 
and  October,  1873 ;  the  first,  referring  to  the  condition  of  the  water 
during  the  fall  and  winter  1872-73;  the  second,  to  the  summer  of  1873. 
Both  of  these  reports  appear  in  Vol.  IV.  of  the  American  Chemist,  but 
the  present  report  is  of  greater  interest  by  reason  of  giving  Mr. 
Wurtz's  recent  views  on  the  pollution  and  self-purification  of  this 
stream,  which  serves  as  the  present  source  of  water  supply  for  Jer- 
sey City. 

The  report  of  1882  covers  a  series  of  chemical  analyses  of  the  water 
of  the  Passaic  river  and  its  tributaries,  including  also  a  few  compara- 
tive analyses  of  the  water  of  the  Croton  river.  Its  chief  object  is  ap- 
parently to  substantiate  the  view  advanced  in  the  report  of  1872  that 
**  the  oxidizing  power  of  this  alkaline  river  water  is  so  great  that  but 
slight  traces  of  the  sewer  matter  can  be  detected  after  flowing  but  four 
miles  through  the  channel."  On  this  point  Mr.  Wurtz  considers  the 
showing  specially  strong  by  reason  of  the  prevalence  of  a  severe 
drouth  not  only  previous  to  the  beginning  but  during  nearly  the 
whole  time  covered  by  the  investigation,  there  being  no  rainfall  which 
contributed  anything  appreciable  to  the  flow  of  the  river  or  its  tribu- 
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taries  from  early  in  July,  1881,  to  December  29.  Moreover  no  ice 
formed  on  the  Passaic  until  about  January  3,  1882 ;  and  Mr.  Wurtz 
deems  it  probable  that  never  before  was  such  an  opportunity  offered, 
"  to  examine  a  question  of  river  pollution,  during  so  long  a  time,  with- 
out disturbance  of  the  uniformity  and  normality  of  the  composition  of 
the  stream  through  natural  agencies."  This  fact  confers  upon  this 
work  a  value  and  importance  in  some  respects  wholly  unique.  As 
illustrative  of  this  proposition  a  series  of  analyses  of  samples  from 
different  parts  of  the  river  are  given.  The  first  of  these,  following  the 
general  table  of  all  the  analyses  made,  is  of  water  from  above  the  high 
falls  in  the  city  of  Paterson. 

The  next  tabulation  covers  samples  taken  between  the  outlets  of 
several  of  the  Paterson  sewers  at  the  Straight  street  bridge,  and  the 
Broadway  bridge  below,  a  distance  of  some  4i  miles  along  the  stream. 
For  the  first  two  miles  the  flow  is  sluggish  and  according  to  Mr.  Wurtz 
"  a  narrow  sewage-laden  strip  of  the  current  closely  hugs  the  right  hand 
bank  in  a  very  curious  way."  At  the  other  side  of  the  river  the  bottom  is 
densely  overgrown  with  water  weeds.  A  flow  of  this  character  for  two 
miles  brings  us  to  the  Eace  track  bridge,  below  which  the  current  is 
rapid  and  usually  rippling,  diffusing  the.  sewage  all  across  the  bottom. 
In  this  portion  of  the  channel  the  weed  bed  extends  the  whole  width 
of  the  channel  and  the  following  extract  from  the  report  will  indi- 
cate the  chief  reason  for  most  of  the  changes  which  take  place,  to- 
gether with  Mr.  Wurtz's  views  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  purification 
attained : 

The  weed-bed  also  here  spreads  all  across,  and  the  water  is  thns  filtered  through 
this  half-mile  of  dense  and  matted  vegetation,  feeding  both  the  weeds  and  vast 
colonies  of  crustaceans  and  mollusks  which  swarm  thronghont  them.  Much  below 
these  rapids,  and  even  all  around  the  Dundee  lake  below,  shallow  margins  still 
show  the  weeds  under  water.  Columns  13  and  14  of  Table  IV.*  bring  out  quite  sat- 
isfactorily the  purifying  action  here  of  aeration  in  this  alkaline  river  water,  to- 
gether with  that  of  the  plant  and  animal  life.  Thus,  compare  the  total  N  in  the 
three  sewage-stream  samples,  2,  34,  and  26  =  .0579  in  the  mean ;  with  the  three 
from  the  Broadway  bridge,  3,  45,  and  47=  .0309  in  the  mean,  showing  a  large  loss 
of  putrescible  nitrogenous  matters.  This  diminution  is  not  due  to  mere  dilution 
of  the  sewage-stream  throughout  the  whole  river,  as  is  shown  by  comparison  with 
Table  III.  There,  three  N-figures  above  the  falls,  before  receiving  the  sewage, 
give  a  mean  of  .0322,  even  a  little  more  than  at  the  Broadway  bridge.  We  are 
forced  to  admit,  therefore,  that  this  flow  of  4|  miles  from  the  mouths  of  the  sew- 
ers has  actually  destroyed  the  total  animal  and  animalized  matter  introduced  by  the 
drainage  of  the  50,000  inhabitants  of  Paterson.  Moreover,  the  greater  part  of  this 
effect  appears  due  to  the  last  2i  miles  of  such  current. 

Further,  the  same  surprising  phenomenon  is  shown  under  winter  conditions  of 
the  stream ;  as  seen  by  comparison  of  No.  46,  Table  III.,  and  No.  47,  both  of 
January  7th,  1882,  with  the  stream  frozen  and  somewhat  swollen — No.  46,  above 
the  falls,  yielding  .0389  of  total  N  and  47,  at  Broadway  bridge  .0363 ;  a  propor- 
tionate reduction  even  twice  as  large  as  before. 

*  Roman  nnmerals  designate  original  table  numbers,  as  given  in  the  table  headings  in  parenthesea 
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Table  No.  5  (Tablb  III.  op  Mr.  Wubtz's  Report).— Analyses  op  Water  op  the 
Passaic  Biyer  above  the  Great  Falls  at  Paterson. 

(Orains  per  U.  S.  gallon.) 


2.                                8. 

4.        5. 

6. 

1 
1.   1    8. 

9.     i    10. 

11. 

12. 

1 

18. 

14. 

1 
'SiS                      Daten 

ll 

i 

j 

|i 

ll     ! 
P  1^ 

SE 

li 

jli 

I^P 

1  .  jscpt.  7.  1881 

la. .  Sept.  29,  le^i 

4.9M    0.711 
4.875    O.Wl 
4.969    1.400 
6.016    1.366 

4.2iS 

3.884 
8.669 
8.760 

0.286 

0.621    .00248 
0.690   .00861 
0.77^ 

.0063 
.0181 

.0187 

I 
.0264    .0217 

25     Oct.  .31.  1881 

!!!.,  0.124" 

3.3..  Nov.  14,  1881  

44..  Doc.  31,  1881 

1.02U '.00654!  .00t« 

.0204 

.0847,. 0286 
1 

46.   1  Jan.  7,  1882,  river  Ice-lxrand. . . . 

4.794  '  1.468 

3.336 

...|d.m 

1.008   .00642 

.0160 

.0239 

.0472  '  .0889 

1        Meana 

4.918  i  1.166 

1 

3.762 

.194 

0.^02  j  00660 

.0126 

.0210 

.0891 

.0322 

Table  No.  6  (Table  IV.  op  Mr.  Wdrtz's  Report). —Analyses  op  Water  op  the 
Passaic  Riyer  bbtyhben  the  Great  Falls  and  Dundee  Lake. 

(Grains  per  U.  S.  gallon.) 


•as 

•n  S 
o 


2 
84 

36  .- 

86  . 

13.. 

3.. 

47.. 


Localities. 


45. 


Bleecker  street,  from  sewage 
stream 

West  end  of  race-track  bridge. 
In  sewage  stream  

West  end  of  Fifth  avenue 
bridge,  in  sewsge  stream . . . 

Ea«t  end  of  ra(«-track  bridge . 

Fifth  avenue  bridge 

Broadway  bridge 

Broadway  bridge,  river  ice 
bound  

BCeans  of  the  newage  stream, 
Noo.  2,  84.  and  36 

Means  uf  Broadway  bridge, 
Nos.  3and47 

Meann  of  Table  III.,  above 
FaIN  (repeated  for  compari- 
son ) 

Net  increase  within  I'aternon 
City  limitft 

Flooded  river  at  Broad waj 
bridge 

Menns  of  all  BttMulway  bridge, 
NoH.  8,  47,  and  45 


Dates. 


Sept  7,  1881 
Not.  14,   " 


Sept.  21. 
Sept.   7, 

Jan.  7. 1882 


Dec  31. 1881 


4. 

6. 

6 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

IL 

12. 

13. 

14. 



— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

-~  — 

1 
1 

1 

i 

1 

§ 
S 

i! 

P 

IP 

\i 

It 

6.1.% 

1.020 

6.115 

.495 

0.340 

.&366 

.0166 

.0247 

.0769 

.0683 

5.873^1.667 

4.816 

.881 

1.048 

.0102 

.0.350 

.0321 

.0773 

.0687 

6.059  l.r'iS 

4.304 

3.966 
4.619 

.276 

1.197 

"i'.679 
0.382 

.0175 
.0169 

.0233 
.'0088 

.0266 
.0088 

*  ".6i96 

.0674 

.0566 

5.132  1.1  W5 
5.9:311.812 

.'6308 

.0250 

5.2371.749 

3.488 

.285 

0.977 

.0041 

.0181 

.0219 

.0441 

.0368 

6.0221.444 

j 

4.678 

.aw 

0.862 

.0211 

.0250 

.*)878 

.0789 

.0679 

5.684  1.631 

1 

4.064 

.285 

0.680 

.0080 

.0186 

.0207 

.0872 

.0.307 

1 
4.918  1.166 

3.750 

.191 

0.802 

.0056 

.0126 

.0210 

.0391 

.0324 

0.666  0.366 

0  .302 

.091 

de- 

de- 

.0010 

de- 

.0011 

.0010 

3.8561.166 

2  689 

.086 

crejiBe 
0.936 

crease 

.0044 

.0169 

crease 
.0109 

.0382 

.0315 

5.008 

1.409 

3.600 

.285 

0.765 

.00.35 

.0146 

.0194 

.0376 

.0309 

The  report  farther  considers  the  eflfect  of  the  Dundee  lake  in  assist- 
ing the  process  of  self-purification ;  for  this  purpose  examinations  were 
made  at  diflterent  times  of  the  water  of  its  outlet,  the  Dundee  canal, 
with  the  expectation  of  gaining  thereby  information  relative  to  the 
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average  composition  better  than  by  studies  of  samples  taken  from  the 
lake  itself.  This  canal  is  in  eiFect  a  mill  race  about  If  miles  in  extent, 
leading  from  the  lake  to  the  mills  at  Passaic  city,  and  discharging 
into  the  tidal  stream  below.  The  results  are  included  in  Table  No.  7 
following,  where  Mr.  Wurtz  has  placed  them  in  comparison  with  the 
means  of  the  analyses  of  samples  taken  from  points  above  as  exhibited 
in  Tables  No.  5  and  6. 

Table  No.  7  (Table  V.  op  Mr.  Wurtz's  Report). — Analyses  of  Water  op  the 
Dundee  Canal  at  and  Near  the  City  op  Passaic. 

(Graing  per  U.  S.  gallon.) 


1. 

3. 

8. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

s. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

1 

«  s 

a  s 

rioralities. 

Dates. 

1 

1 

ll 
P 

i 

1 

—  o 

03 

1 
■S'3 

ii 

EH 

< 

i 

9.. 

19.. 

Canal  at  Passaic 

Exit  from  lake   into 
canal ;  at  west  end 
of  dam  

1»81. 
Sept.  9 

"  S9 
Oct.  81 

Dea80 

6.276 

6.587 
5.562 

(i.777 

6.805 

5.008 
0.797 

4.918 
0.887 

1.812 

1.060 
1.050 

3.874 

1.104 

1.409 

0.305 
1.KJ6 

0.062 

4.068 

4.M7 
4.602 

8.108 
4.27G 

or 
4.667 

aooo 
o.ero 

0.429 

0.690 

0.691 
1.166 

0.954 

0.848 

0.854 

0.006 
0.802 
0.046 

.0007 

.0047 
.0021 

.0086 

.0040 

.0036 
.0005 

.0056 

.0070 
.0098 

.0280 
.0146 

.0357 
.0280 

.0294 
.0286 

S» 

Canal  at  Paaitaic 

Canal  at  Passaic,  river 
inflood 

Means* 

Means  of  Broadway 
bridge ;  Table  IV. 

Tnereate  in  traverS' 
ing  Dundee  lake.. 

0.606 
0.871 
0.485 

0.S86 
0.160 

41.. 

.0106 
.0089 

.0146 

.0090 
.0172 

.0194 

.0271 
.0304 

.0875 

.0281 
.OJSO 

.0809 

DenreoM  in  travers- 
ing Dundee  lake.. 

Means  above  falls; 
Table  III. 

to  Panaalc  city .... 

.0067 
.0126 

.0022 
.0210 



.0071 

.(mi 

.0069 

3.752 
0.916 

0.194 
0.841 

.0322 

Decrecue  from  fan>i 
^  to  Passaic  city 

.0016 

.0036 

.0088 

.C087 

.0072 

*  Regarding  these  mean  figures,  one  point  needs  explanation.  As  stated,  the  flood  sample  41  was  tnrbid 
when  analyzed,  and  the  total  solid  and  combustible  matter  were  both  therefore  overestimated.  In  the  means  of 
columns  4  and  5,  therefore,  the  figures  of  41  have  been  neglected.  Not  so  with  the  ash.  however  (column  6). 
Here  two  mean  figures  have  been  computed,  the  first  with,  and  the  second  without,  No.  41.  It  will  be  obnorved 
that  the  mean  of  the  waters  above  the  falls  does  not  inchido  a  flood  sample,  this  having  been  duly  collected,  but 
broken  and  lost  in  transit  (See  Table  I..  No.  44).  It  was  judged  proper,  therefore,  to  compute  the  figure  .915, 
repreeenting  the  increase  of  mineral  matter  from  the  falls  to  the  lake-outlet,  from  the  second  mean  4.667,  with- 
out the  flood  water.  The  figure  .676,  however,  the  increase  of  mineral  matter  in  the  lake,  does  include  the  fiood 
water,  at  it  is  the  difference  between  two  means,  both  containing  flood-water  figures. 

The  balance  of  the  report  is  occupied  with  a  discussion  of  (1)  the 
pollution  of  the  tideway  portion  of  the  Passaic  river  below  the  city  of 
Passaic  by  the  sewage  of  Newark ;  and  (2)  with  a  brief  discussion  of 
the  quality  of  the  water  of  the  Morris  canal  as  representing"  the  pure 
water  of  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Passaic.  The  tables  illustrating 
these  points,  while  interesting,  are  less  valuable  than  those  included 
in  the  foregoing,  so  far  as  indicating  the  possible  extent  of  the  self- 
purification  of  a  running  stream.     Tlie  final  tabulation  giving  the 
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chemical  changes  in  the  water  of  the  Passaic  river  at  six  stages  of  it8 
flow  may  be  included  as  pertinent  to  the  present  discussion. 


Table  No.  8  (Table  XIII.   of  Mr.  Wurtz's  Report).— Showing  the  Chemical 
Changes  in  the  Water  op  the  Passaic  River  at  Six  Stages  op  its  Flow. 

(Grains  iter  U.  S.  gallons.) 


0.190    0.611,  .0038  :  .00U2    .0083 

I  I  I  I 

0.194    0.802  .0066  '  .0125    .0310 


1 . . .  JUnoontaminated  head  watem, 
Morris  canal ;  mean  of  4.  at 

different  dateo 8.106  1.064 

River  entering  Facerdon,  above  ' 

j    fallfl ;    mean  of  5,  different  i 

I    dates I  4.918;  1.166 

River  leaving  Paterson,  Broad-I  i 

way  bridge ;  mean  of  8,  dif-;  I 

ferentdatos |  6.008  1.409 

River  leaving   Dundee  canal ; 

I    mean  of  4,  different  dates.. .  6.i<05  L1U4  ' 

Down  flow  in  tidal  channel;  i  i  I  i  ' 

I    mean  of  6.  different  dates...:  6.763  1.894  !   6.868 !  0.988    1.061   .0101    .0090  I  .0364    .05C8    .0418 


3.(;00 0.386,  0.765  .0086    .0146  !  .0194    .0676  <  .0309 

4.(Mi7 1  0.486    0.848  .0040    .0089  !  .0173    .a'i04  '  .0360 


Up     flow,    carrying    Newark 
sewage ;   mean  of  6.  differ-  ' 

entdates 31.710  5.396  28.614, 


.21.193   8.0tM  .0111  ,  .0159  |  .0876  |  .06li7    .0649 


The  conclusions  are  stated  in  the  following  language : 

A  general  review  shows  that  we  have  obtained  quite  complete  and  satisfactoiy 
data  regarding  the  chemical  composition  of  the  Passaic  at  six  important  stages  oi 
its  flow,  during  the  four  months  of  September  to  December,  inclusive,  1881.  In 
the  course  of  this  report  there  have  been  presented,  moreover,  rational  and  con- 
sistent theories  of  the  causes  of  the  principal  changes  of  composition  throughout 
these  six  stages.     In  Table  XIII.  they  are  presented  in  succession. 

First  Stage. — This  is  represented  bv  the  Morris  canal,  chiefly  and  directly  fed 
from  the  Highland  hillstreams  of  your  State,  unexcelled  in  purity.  Lake  Hopat- 
cong,  the  Summit  canal  reservoir,  it  should,  however,  be  remarked,  does  not  natu- 
rally belong  to  the  Passaic  watershed,  but  to  that  of  the  Delaware  ;  its  tiibutaries, 
nevertheless,  interlock  with  those  of  the  Passaic,  and  rise  in  the  same  ciystalline 
rocks. 

Second  Stage. — ^Represented  by  the  river  just  above  the  Passaic  falls.  The  incre- 
ments shown  here  of  dissolved  matters  above  those  in  the  canal  cannot  be  attrib- 
uted in  any  important  measure  to  evaporation,  which  takes  place  from  both  channels. 
The  salt  is  the  same  in  both,  the  sulphates  considerably  larger  in  the  river,  the  total 
organic  matter  but  little  larger,  while  the  albuminoids  are  doubled,  and  the  total 
nitrogen  more  than  doubled  in  the  river.  This  last  increase,  with  that  of  the  sul- 
phates, is  easily  traceable  to  the  much  larger  drainage  from  animals  and  fertilized 
lands  received  by  the  river  before  aniving  at  this  stage. 

Thh'd  Stage. — Represented  by  the  river  at  the  Broadway  bridge,  before  entering 
the  Dundee  lake,  after  receiving  the  total  sewage  of  Paterson,  but  subsequently 
furnishing  nourishment  to  extensive  masses  of  aquatic  plants  and  animals,  and 
rippling  through  some  miles  of  shallow  rapids,  which,  with  the  aeration  and  oxi- 
dation consequent  upon  these  conditions,  and  upon  the  basic  composition  of  this 
river,  has  effected  the  absolute  absorption  and  destniction  of  almost  the  whole  of 
the  Paterson  sewage  matters.     Of  the  latter,  the  only  chemical  evidences  left  are 
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the  salt,  which  has  been  increased  about  50  per  cent.,  the  total  organic  matter, 
which  has  increased  only  21  per  cent,  and  the  albuminoids,  which  now  average 
more  than  double  the  proportion  in  the  first  stage ,  the  canal,  though  still  not  large 
enough  to  condemn  the  water  for  potable  purposes,  even  at  this  point.  Moreover, 
the  total  nitrogen  has  been  kept  down,  so  that  it  barely  exceeds  that  above  the 
falls.  The  sulphates,  by  fertilizing  the  water  weeds,  have  actually  been  reduced 
in  amount. 

Fourth  Stage,  — Represented  by  the  cun-ent  in  the  Dundee  lake  outlet,  or  Dun- 
dee canal.  The  water  has  here  undergone  evaporation,  but  at  the  same  time  much 
further  aeration  and  depuration  by  its  slow  passage  through  the  expanse  of  the 
lake.  Thus,  we  find  that,  while  the  total  solids  have  increased  by  concentration, 
the  total  organic  matter  has  been  partly  consumed,  so  that  it  has  fallen  to  less  than 
4  per  cent,  more  than  in  the  first  stage.  The  salt  and  sulphates  have  both  increased, 
while  the  albuminoids  have  now  decreased  to  a  figure  not  gi-eatly  above  the  first 
stage,  and  the  total  nitrogen  has  also  decreased  nearly  20  per  cent,  during  the  lake 
passage,  so  that  now  both  this  and  the  albuminoids  are  appreciably  less  (the  former 
22,  the  latter  29  per  cent,  less)  than  above  the  Falls  before  entering  Paterson. 

F//ik  Stage. — ^Represented  by  what  we  have  concluded  to  be  the  **  normal "  com- 
position of  the  downflowing  tideway  waters  when  free  from  the  great  influx  of  sew- 
age from  Newark.  The  increase  of  nearly  a  grain  per  gallon  of  total  solids,  half  of 
which  is  salt,  is  due  to  several  causes,  one  being  evaporation,  another  local  sewage 
influx.  The  increase  of  sulphates,  over  one-fifth  of  a  grain,  may  be  pai-tially  from 
the  Lodi  chemical  works,  as  already  shown.  The  total  organic  matter  increases 
26  and  the  total  nitrogen  as  much  as  67  per  cent.,  although,  rather  unexpectedly, 
the  albuminoids  do  not  increase  at  all,  but  must  be  destroyed  by  the  downflowing 
current  and  converted  inte  the  innocuous  forms  of  ammonia  salts  and  nitrogen  acids 
about  as  fast  as  they  enter. 

These  latter  two  components,  accordingly,  have  increased  at  the  rate  of  152  and 
112  i>er  cent,  respectively. 

Sixth  Stage. — ^Represented  by  samples — mostly  Newark  hydrant  waters — showing 
large  sewage  x>ollution.  Here  the  salt  has  increased  over  22  times,  the  sulphates 
are  doubled,  and  the  total  organic  matters  increased  four-fold,  over  the  downflow- 
ing tidal  current  of  the  fifth  stage.  Nevertheless,  veiy  curiously  again,  the  albumi- 
noids have  not  increased  proportionately,  but  only  about  77  per  cent,,  now  being 
but  little  more  than  at  the  Broadway  bridge,  at  the  head  of  Dundee  lake.  The 
desti-uctive  action  of  Passaic  water  on  animal  and  animalized  matters  appeal's, 
therefore,  to  prevail  at  all  stages  of  the  river's  flow.  The  total  nitrogen  in 
this  sixth  stage  is  but  31  per  cent,  larger  than  in  the  fifth  stage,  though  70  per 
cent,  larger  than  in  the  water  above  the  Patei-son  falls,  120  per  cent,  larger  than  in 
the  Dundee  canal,  and  807  per  cent,  larger  than  in  the  Morris  canal. 

The  question  of  the  pollution  of  the  water  supplies  of  the  large 
cities  of  Newark  and  Jersey  City  has,  by  reason  of  the  extensive 
litigations  which  have  ensued,  become  somewhat  celebrated,  and  the 
essential  features  of  the  case  are  given  in  Appendix  V. 

Investigations  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  Pennsylvania  Col.  Julius  W.  Adams  presented  a  Report  On  the 
Pollution  of  Bivers  as  Applicable  to  the  Future  Water  Supi^ly  of 
Philadelphia,  to  the  Commission  of  Engineers  appointed  to  consider 
the  entire  subject  of  the  present  and  future  water  supply  of  Phila- 
delphia in  1875.*  This  report  is  followed  by  (1)  a  Report  of  Messrs. 
Booth  and  Garrett  to  the  Commission,  on  their  Examination  of  the 

*  Vol.  ii  of  the  Jonmal  of  the  Select  Coimoil  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  for  1875.  (Appendix  A.) 
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Waters  of  the  Schuykill  and  Delaware  rivers ;  and  (2)  by  a  tabulation 
of  analyses  made  by  Dr.  Charles  M.  Cresson. 

In  the  Eighty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  Philadelphia  Water 
Department  (1884)  is  found  the  beginning  of  an  elaborate  chemical 
investigation  of  the  present  and  future  sources  of  water-supply  for 
Philadelphia,  by  Dr.  Albert  R.  Leeds,  the  preliminary  work  of  the 
first  year,  including  a  chemical  study  largely  of  the  pollution  of  that 
river  from  various  sources. 

In  the  Eighty -third  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  the  study  of 
various  sources  of  prospective  future  supply  is  continued,  and  Dana 
C.  Barber,  C.  E.,  assistant  engineer,  reports  on  sources  of  pollution 
in  detail.     One  of  the  Schuylkill  cases  cited  may  be  reproduced  here. 

The  principal  source  of  contamination  at  the  falls  of  the  Schuylkill 
is  the  refuse  waste  from  an  extensive  carpet,  blanket,  and  cloth  mill, 
situated  a  short  distance  from  the  river  on  a  natural  water-course, 
through  which  the  waste  products  of  the  mill  flow  directly  into  the 
river.  In  January,  1884,  the  proprietors  furnished  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  quantity  of  material  used  per  day  :* 


45,000  pounds 

of  wool  scon  red. 

22  pounds 

of  extract  of  logwood. 

500 

(( 

tallow  (used  in  soap  for 
scouring). 

11 

(( 

extract  of  logwood  (liq- 
uid). 

11 

(1 

acetic  acid. 

192 

tt 

extract  of  sumac. 

19 

(( 

muriatic  acid. 

4 

tt 

flavine. 

31 

(( 

oxalic  acid. 

7 

tt 

fuller's  earth. 

3 

«( 

tartaric  acid. 

47 

tt 

chipped  fustic. 

88 

(( 

alum. 

2 

tt 

gambier. 

64 

i( 

aniline  dyes. 

715 

tt 

Glauber's  salts. 

27 

it 

butter  of  antimony. 

60 

tt 

gum  substitute, 
hypemic. 

236 

*' 

aqua  ammonia. 

69 

tt 

42 

i( 

aqua  fortis. 

32 

ft 

indigo. 

674 

(t 

archil  liquor. 

3| 

gallons 

of  iron  liquor. 

24 

(( 

barwood. 

1] 

sound 

of  litharge. 

90 

it 

bi-chromate  of  potash. 

2,351  ] 

sounds 

of  chipped  logwood. 

33 

ii 

black  dye. 

26 

it 

madder. 

12 

(( 

blue  stone  (blue  vitriol). 

3 

tt 

muriate  of  copper. 

3 

(i 

borax. 

3 

tt 

muriate  of  iron. 

245 

(( 

brimstone. 

3 

tt 

muriate  of  tin  (double), 
muriate  of  tin  (single). 

9 

tt 

camwood. 

16 

tt 

124 

n 

caustic  soda. 

3 

tt 

nutgalls. 

17 

It 

cochineal. 

505 

n 

oil  of  vitriol. 

7 

(i 

copperas. 

82 

i  i 

Paris  white. 

16 

tt 

cream  of  tartar. 

36 

ft 

pipe  clay, 
of  red  liquor. 

27 

ft 

crystals  of  tin. 

3  gallons 

8 

tt 

cud-bear. 

2  pounds 

of  red  Sanders  wood. 

24 

tt 

cutch  (catechu). 

344 

sal  soda. 

247 

tt 

extract  of  bark  (quer- 

349 

soda  ash. 

citron). 

66 

sumac. 

80 

tt 

extract  of  fustic. 

4 

turmeric. 

19 

tt 

extract  of  indigo  (acid). 

10 

yellow  prussiate  of  pot- 

165 

tt 

extract  of  indigo  (neu- 
tral). 

ash. 

•Eighty-third  An.  Rept.  PhU.  Water  Dept.  (1885),  pp.  308-809. 
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Mr.  Barber  was  unable  to  state  whether  or  not  the  list  included  all 
the  pollution  from  this  particular  mill,  as  he  was  denied  access.  The 
list  may  therefore  be  taken  as  representing  the  pollution  which  the 
proprietors  were  willing  to  admit.  Chemical  analyses  showing  the 
eifect  of  this  pollution  on  the  stream  are  given  in  the  report  of  Dr. 
Leeds. 

Mr.  Barber's  report  is  also  included  in  a  Report  on  the  Pollution  of 
Rivers,  by  the  Committee  on  Water  Supply,  Drainage,  Sewerage,  etc., 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  First  Annual 
Report  of  that  Board  (1886). 

In  the  Eighty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Philadelphia  Water  De- 
partment Professor  Leeds  concludes  his  report  on  the  chemical  ex- 
amination of  the  water  supply,  which,  with  an  additional  short  report 
by  Mr.  Barber  and  tables  showing  the  extent  and  density  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  collecting  areas  examined,  concludes  the  Philadelphia 
investigation  so  far  as  questions  of  stream  pollution  are  concerned. 


Minnesota. 

Li  Minnesota,  the  State  Board  of  Health  has  for  several  years  made 
more  or  less  systematic  chemical  analyses  of  waters  throughout  the 
state.  A  number  of  such  of  the  water  of  the  Mississippi  river  are 
given  in  the  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  that  Board.  A  few  analyses 
of  the  Mississippi  river  water  are  given  in  the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Re- 
ports. 

Li  1883,  Professor  James  A.  Dodge  made  a  few  chemical  analyses 
of  the  Mississippi  river  water  at  points  in  the  vicinity  of  Minneapolis, 
St.  Paul,  Hastings,  and  Winona.  The  results  may  be  found  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Minnesota  Academy  of  Science,  Vol.  III.,  No.  1. 


The  Illinois  Studies. 

In  Illinois,  the  water  supply  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  drawn  from  the 
lake  front,  is  badly  polluted  by  the  sewage  of  the  city  which  finds 
its  way  into  Lake  Michigan,  largely  by  way  of  the  Chicago  river,  into 
which  nearly  all  the  sewers  of  the  city  discharge.* 

The  pollution  of  the  Chicago  river  has,  however,  increased  with  the 
growth  of  the  city  from  year  to  year,  and  finally  means  were  taken  to 
force,  by  pumping,  a  portion  of  the  polluted  water  of  the  South 
branch  of  the  Chicago  river  through  the  existing  Illinois  and  Michi- 
gan canal,  thereby  obtaining  to  some  extent  the  relief  proposed  by  Mr. 

"  See  also  Chapter  IX.,  on  Duoharge  into  Tidal  or  other  Large  Bodies  of  Water,  where  the  Chi* 
cago  problem  is  further  touched  upon. 
6 
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Chesbrough  in  1855.  The  present  plant  for  this  purpose,  erected  in 
1882-83,  has  a  nominal  capacity  of  60,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  min- 
ute,* which  is  taken  from  the  Chicago  river,  near  where  it  receives,  in 
addition  to  the  sewage  of  about  400,000  people,  the  drainage  of  the 
Union  Stock  Yards  at  South  Chicago,  amounting  to  about  7,000,000 
gallons  per  day  of  concentrated  sewage.f 

The  work  of  the  Chicago  Drainage  and  Water  Supply  Commission 
of  1887  revived  the  project  of  a  large,  navigable  canal  to  the  Des 
Plaines  river,  and  led  to  a  study  in  1888-89,  by  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  of  the  question  of  probable  pollution  of  the  Illinois  river  by 
the  discharge  through  such  a  canal  of  the  sewage  of  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago diluted  with  600,000  cubic  feet  of  lake  water  per  minute. 

Before  discussing  briefly  the  results  obtained  in  the  study  of  the 
water  supplies  of  Blinois  and  the  pollution  of  its  streams  in  1888-89, 
we  may  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  State  Board  of  Health  had  previous- 
ly made  a  few  similar  studies,  the  results  of  which  can  be  found  in 
their  several  reports,  though  chiefly  in  the  Ninth  Report,  for  the  year 
1886.  In  regard  to  the  results  in  the  Ninth  Annual  Report,  it  may  be 
observed  that  they  are  not  nearly  so  complete  as  the  work  of  1888-89, 
and  must  be  considered  at  the  present  time,  in  view  of  the  extended 
results  of  the  later  investigation,  of  historical  value  chiefly. 


Self-purification  in  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal. 

In  the  investigation  of  1888-89,  as  made  by  Professor  J.  H.  Long, 
750  samples  of  water  were  examined  between  May  1  and  November  15. 

One  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  investigation  was  to  determine  the 
rate  and  degree  of  self-purification  taking  place  in  the  Illinois  and 
Michigan  canal  between  Bridgeport,  the  point  where  the  sewage-pol- 
luted water  of  the  South  branch  is  pumped  into  the  same,  and  its 
point  of  discharge  into  the  Des  Plaines  river  at  Joliet,  and  so  on  down 
stream  to  the  Illinois  river,  and  finally  to  the  Mississippi.  On  this 
question  Professor  Long  presents  among  others  a  series  of  analyses  at 
(1)  Bridgeport,  the  head  of  the  canal,  and  (2)  at  Lockport,  29  miles  be- 
low. In  this  distance  the  canal  receives  nothing  aside  from  rainfall  and 
the  slight  infiltration  which  may  possibly  take  place,  but  which  is  stat- 
ed as  nearly  nil.  During  the  summer  of  1888,  while  the  tests  were  in 
progress,  the  pumps  at  Bridgeport  were  in  continual  operation  at  the 
rate  of  50,000  cubic  feet  per  minute,  an  amount  on  an  average  for  each 
whole  day  about  seven  times  in  excess  of  the  total  of  sewage  flowing 
into  the  river  from  all  sources.     We  have,  then,  in  this  canal  the  ideal 

*  See  Chapter  XXIL  in  Part  n.  for  deBcription  and  illafttrations  of  this  plant 
i  For  an  analysis  of  thi.s  ntock-yard  sewage  see  foot-note,  page  82. 
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conditions  for  determining  the  rate  of  self -purification  of  a  running 
stream  by  the  purely  chemical  agencies.  To  place  this  in  stronger 
light,  we  may  note  that  the  necessity  for  maintaining  the  canal  in  nav- 
igable condition  precludes  aU  owing  the  growth  of  water  plants  along 
the  sides  and  bottom.  Again,  the  frequent  passing  of  heavily  laden 
boats  stirs  up  sediment  which  may  have  collected  at  or  near  the  bot- 


Tablb  No.  9.— Chemical  Ohaiyges  in  the  Water  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
Canal  while  flowing  29  miles  from  Bridgefort  to  Lockfort. — (From  anal- 
yses made  bj  Professor  J.  H.  Long  in  188S-89.) 

(Parts  per  100,000.) 


Place  ooUected. 


Bridgeport j 

Lockport ! 

Bridgeport 

Lockport 

Bridgeport  • 

Lockport 

Bridgeport • 

Lockport 

Bridgeport 

Lockport 

Bridgeport 

Lockport 

Brld«pporc 

Lockport 

Bridgeport 

Lockport 

Bridgeport 

Lockport 

Bridgeport 

Lockport 

Bridgeport    

Lockport 

Bridgeport 

Lockport 

Bridgeport 

Lockport. 

Bridgeport 

Lockport .' 

Bridgeport 

Lockport 

Bridgeport 

Lockport.   

Bridgeport 

Lockport 

Bridgeport 

Lockport 

Brid({pport 

Lockport 

Bridgeport 

Lockport 

Bridgeport 

Lockport 

Bridgeport 

Lockport 

Bridgeport    ' 

Lockport 

Bridgeport 

Lockport 


Date  of 
ooUection. 


1888 
May  1... 
May  8... 
May  8... 
May  10... 
May  15... 
May  17... 
May  22... 
May  -M... 
May  38... 
May  31 . . . 
Jane  5  . . 
June  7  .. 
June  12  . . 
Jnne 14  . . 
Jane  19  . . 
Jane  21  .. 
Jnne  2R  . . 
June  27  . . 
July  17... 
JulylU... 
Jaly24  .. 
July  26... 
July  31  .. 
Aug.  3... 
Aug.  7... 
Aug.  9... 
Aug.  14... 
Aug.  16... 
Aug.  21... 
Aug.  28... 
Aug.  28... 

Aug.  80 

Sept.  11 1 

Sept.  18 

Sept.  14 1 

Sept,  16 

Sept,  18....   I 

Sept.  20 1 

Sept  26 ; 

Sept.  27.   ... 

Oct.    9 

Oct.  12 

Oct  16 t 

Oci.  18 

Oct.  23 

Oct  25 1 

Oct.  30 I 

Oct.  30 


Total 

tiOlidR. 

Matter 
in  miB- 
penalon. 

Nitro- 
gen in 

nitrates. 

Chlo- 
rine. 

Hardness 
CaCO,. 

Vne 
ammo- 
nia. 

2.92 
1.67 

A.1DU- 

roinoid 
ammo- 
nia. 

Oxygen 

con 
suuicd. 

100.90 
53.80 

46.70 
4.10 

0.0 
0.0 

15.57 

7.78 

15.90 
27.90 

O.IW 
0.3:^ 

5.96 
9.51 

45.00 

60.86 

11.51 
24.20 

0.0 
0.0 

4.81 
2.12 

15.90 
18.30 

1.11 
0.86 

0.37 
0.27 

2.96 
2.46 

68.00 
69.20 

2.85 
10.70 

0.0 
0.0 

5.95 
8.54 

24.24 
26.70 

1.08 
1.28 

0.18 
0.16 

2.22 
1.59 

42.81 
46.84 

7.67 
5.60 

0.0 
0.0 

8.04 
8.54 

21.96 
26.04 

0.77 
0.64 

0.95 
0.17 

2.27 
1.74 

50.55 
69.90 

14.70 
8.06 

0.0 
0.0 

8.64 
12.17 

23.52 
96.88 

0.82 
1.78 

0.21 
0.29 

2.06 
2.26 

47.48 
42.81 

7.51 
6.46 

0.0 
0.0 

2.55 
2.20 

23.04 
23.80 

0.77 
1.01 

0.20 
0.18 

2.11 
1.72 

46.49 
88.71 

13.20 
5.80  , 

0.0 

0.0 

8.68 
2.55 

21.00 
21.30 

1.06 
1.14 

0.20 
0.16 

2.16 
1.21 

84.75 
82.29 

6.28' 
4.65 

0.0 
0.0 

2.12 

2.83 

17.40 
19.20 

0.80 
0.72 

0.29 

0.17 

1.9» 
1.58 

86.70 
38.19 

15.52 
4.70 

0.0 
0.0 

1.42 
8.54 

19.20 
20.00 

0.61 
1.06 

0.17 
0.17 

1.86 
1.60 

48.65 
34  67 

10.97 
3.80  1 

0.0 
0.0 

6.28 
5.95 

21.20 
21.50 

1.6S 
1.10 

0.28 

0.18 

2.W 

l..N<> 

84.75 
34.25 

8.45 
4.67 

0.0 
0.0 

2.77 
8.29 

16.80 
16.80 

0.72 

1.10 

0.20 
0.12 

2.87 
1.54 

75.49 
48.95 

14.46  1 
17.14 

0.0 

0.(1 

18.12 
2.83 

94.00 
21.60 

8.10 
1.50 

0.18 
0.20 

2.66 
2.24 

42.08 
38.64 

7.25 

4.88 

0.0 
0.0 

8.12 
3.26 

21.00 
20.40 

0.96 
1.08 

0.18 
0.86 

1.80 
1.36 

37.30 
81.24 

4M8  ' 
8.12  , 

0.0 
0.0 

2.55 
1.27 

19.20 

18.80 

1.06 
0.69 

0.16 
0.19 

2.00 
1.47 

82.35 
83.06 

5.04  ' 
8.25 

0.0 
0.0 

2.55 
1.2? 

19.00 
18.00 

0.76 
0.(>6 

0.82 
0.17 

1.55 
1.53 

34.12  1 
39.00 

6.50 
4.54 

0.0 
0.0 

2.m 

0.84 

19.40 
19.00 

0.86 
0.98 

0.14 
0.15 

1.58 

1.86 

38.68  1 

34.88 

6.55 
3.08 

0.0 
0.0 

1.27 
1.56 

16.80 

16.80 

1.04 
0.97 

0.19 
0.18 

1.40 
1.52 

44.70 
42.80 

9.90 
8.90 

0.0 
0.0 

2.97 
4.96 

10.00 
18.00 

0.98 
1.18 

0.38 
0.23 

1.46 
1.25 

5^.34 

G0.7U 

18.42  ' 
14.34 

0.0 

0.0 

7.64 

8.78 

21.00 
25.00 

2.58 
1.90 

0.26 

0.21 

1.57 

1.07 

34.50 
33.88 

9.30  , 
6.70 

0.0 
0.0 

8.04 
8.40 

18  00 
16.(K) 

0.88 
0.88 

0.18 
0.20 

1.12 
1.34 

82.10 
39.64 

7.S1  ' 
5.71  1 

0.0 
0.0 

2.83 
5.96 

17.40 
18.20 

1.18 
0.94 

0.17 
0.19 

2.18 
1.96 

34.10 
87..'J6  ■ 

6.&3 
6.58 

0.0 
0.0 

6.10 
5.10 

20.00 
21.60 

0.98 
1.10 

0.25 
0.28 

3.04 
0.86 

41.52  ; 

88.40  > 

8.36 
5.38 

0.0 
0.0 

6.11 

9.90 

24.00 
19.00 

0.92 
0.89 

0.36 
0.16 

3.74 
0.69 

88.68 
40.50 

15.75 
6.11 

0.0 
0.0 

1.42 
a64 

21.20 
19.20 

0.69 
1.13 

0.24 
0.15 

2.40 
1.78 
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torn,  thereby  preventing  the  appearance  of  a  self-purification  by  actual 
destruction  of  organic  matter,  which  is  in  reality  merely  a  change  of 
position  of  polluting  material  by  sedimentation.  Further,  in  relation 
to  sedimentation  it  may  be  stated  that  the  current  of  the  canal  of 
nine-tenths  of  a  mile  an  hour  is  sufficient  to  prevent  it,  and  this  fact  is 
further  said  to  be  proven  by  numerous  dredgings  of  the  bottom,  which 
show  no  traces  of  sewage  subsidence.  The  changes  which  do  take 
place  may  therefore  be  considered  as  due  entirely  to  oxidation ;  and  in 
order  to  show  their  extent.  Table  No.  9,  derived  from  Tables  11.  and 
ni.  of  Professor  Long's  report,  has  been  prepared,  in  which  the 
samples  are  grouped  in  such  way  as  to  give  in  juxtaposition,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  same  sample  from  the  two  places,  the  difference  in  time 
allowing  for  the  flow  from  Bridgeport  to  Lockport. 

The  following  are  the  means  of  all  the  analyses  made  from  May  to 
October  inclusive  (includes  a  number  not  given  in  the  foregoing 
table.) 


Place  ooUected. 


Biidgvport . 
Lockport. . . 


Date  of 
collection. 


}      1888      { 


Total 
floUda. 


47.13 
48.1S 


I  ' 

Matter  .   Nitro-  I  ^,,. 

in  Mxu-     gen  in  I  ^^ 

peDfdon.  nitrates.  "°®- 


12.92 
e.98 


0.0 
0.0 


4.68 
4.61 


Hardnees 
OaCO,. 


20.18 
80.77 


^^    ImtooW    <^»y«~ 
ammo-  oon- 

nia.  .         nxmed. 


1.23 
1.08 


a26 

0.20 


2.81 
l.OS 


The  following  are  the  means  of  a  number  of  analyses  made  in  Jan- 
uary, February,  and  March,  1889.  (The  single  analyses  of  these  two 
series  are  not  comparable  in  the  same  way  as  the  summer  series,  from 
the  fact  that  the  samples  were  taken  at  both  places  on  the  same  day.) 


Place  collected. 


Bridgeport . 
Lockport. . . 


Date  of 
collection. 


Total 
Bolids. 


I  Matter 
I  in  sus- 
pension. 


)     Jan.  to    j  I    87.66 
tMch.,18891|    40.86  ' 


2.72 

3.4« 


?}^      Ohio- 

Hardness 
CaOO,. 

Free 
ammo- 
nia. 

0.89 
0.81 

Albu- 
minoid 
ammo- 
nia. 

Oxygen 

con- 

snmed. 

0.0      1    6.29 
0.0      \    6.60 

0.28 
a26 

2.65 
2.28 

The  amount  of  purification  attained  appears  from  Table  No.  9  to  be 
quite  slight,  although  dilution  would  undoubtedly  assist  the  process 
somewhat.  The  indication  of  the  table  is,  however,  quite  clear,  that 
an  ordinary  stream  receiving  a  large  quantity  of  a  moderately  dilute 
sewage,  of  the  average  quality  indicated  by  these  tests  at  Lockport, 
can  hardly  be  considered  safe  as  a  source  of  drinking-water  for  many 
miles  beyond. 

In  a  paper,  Notes  on  some  Cases  of  Drinking- Water  and  Disease, 
read  by  Professor  William  P.  Mason,  before  the  Chemical  Section  of 
the  Franklin  Institute,  May  19,  1891,  and  to  which  we  have  already 
referred  in  Chapter  I.,  page  10,  some  propositions  are  advanced  in 
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regard  to  the  process  of  self-pnrification  taking  place  in  the  Illinois 
and  Michigan  canal,  between  Bridgeport  and  Lockport,  which  are  of 
importance  in  connection  with  the  present  discussion. 

The  Law  op  Self-purification. 

Professor  Mason  advances  the  proposition  that  the  rate  of  purifica- 
tion varies  directly  as  the  amount  of  sewage  contamination,  and  states 
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that :  "  Given  a  stream  with  a  certain  amount  of  pollution,  the  per 
cent,  of  such  pollution  which  must  disappear  per  mile  of  flow  will 
continually  decrease  as  the  stream  flows  on."  In  illustration  of  this 
proposition,  Professor  Mason  submits  a  graphical  exhibit  of  the 
results  of  a  number  of  Professor  Long's  analyses  (Fig.  3),  showing  the 
decrease  in  the  free  and  albuminoid  ammonias  between  Bridgeport 
and  Lockport  on  certain  dates.  The  following  figures  were  used  in 
preparing  the  diagrams  : 

Parts  per  1.000,000. 
Free  ammonia.  Albuminoid  ammonia. 

Bridgeport.  Lookport.  Bri^^port.     Lockport. 

June  26 2.6  2.8  0.64  0.56 

July     3 2.7  2.4  0.62  0.42 

July   17 25.0  10.2  1.50  0.72 

July   24 5.5  9.2  0.37  0.47 

July   31 23.0  11.0  1.76  0.72 

Aug.     7 26.0  12.0  1.50  0.48 

Aug.  14 29.0  15.2  1.64  0.88 

Aug.  21 27.2  15.0  1.50  0.84 

Aug.  28 29.2  13.0  1.90  0.88 

In  regard  to  these  figures  and  their  significance,  Professor  Mason 
calls  specific  attention  to  the  samples  of  July  3,  which,  with  relatively 
low  ammonias  at  both  ends,  show  a  loss  of  11.2  per  cent,  of  the  free 
ammonia,  and  19.3  per  cent,  of  albuminoid  ammonia ;  and  also  to  the 
samples  of  August  28,  where,  with  relatively  high  ammonias  at  both 
ends,  the  indicated  losses  are  55.5  per  cent,  free  ammonia,  and  53.7 
per  cent,  albuminoid  ammonia.  Many  other  illustrations  of  the  same 
law  will  be  noted  on  examination  of  the  results  given  in  Table  No.  9, 
in  detail. 

Stream  Pollution  in  New  York. 

In  New  York  State  stream  pollution  has  not,  until  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  received  the  attention  which  its  importance  demands, 
although  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  rivers  have  been  used  as  the 
sources  of  public  water  supplies  for  more  than  20  years. 

A  few  chemical  analyses  of  the  waters  of  these  rivers  may  be  found 
in  the  earlier  water-works  reports  of  some  of  the  towns  supplied,  but 
altogether  they  furnish  nothing  of  special  value  in  studying  questions 
of  stream  pollution.  In  1873  Professor  Charles  F.  Chandler  made  a 
number  of  analyses  of  the  water  of  the  Hudson  river  at  Albany,  and 
strongly  recommended  the  river  as  a  source  of  supply  for  that  city.  In 
1885,  after  12  years'  use  of  it  in  accordance  with  that  recommenda- 
tion, some  doubts  arose  as  to  the  propriety  of  further  use  in  view  of 
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the  constant  and  rapid  increase  of  both  sewage  and  manufacturing 
pollution.  Professor  Chandler  again  examined  the  Hudson  river 
water,  and  a  series  of  analyses  of  this  and  other  American  rivers  may- 
be found  in  his  report  to  the  Albany  "Water  Commissioners  of  that 
year. 

Protectdte  Legislation  m  New  York. 

Notwithstanding  the  lack  of  organized  study  of  stream  pollution, 
the  partial  evils  of  it  have  been  felt  in  various  parts  of  New  York  State, 
especially  in  relation  to  preserving  the  purity  of  the  public  water 
supplies.  This  led  to  the  passage  in  1886  of  an  Act  conferring  upon 
the  State  Board  of  Health  the  power  to  protect  from  contamination, 
by  suitable  regulations,  the  water  supplies  of  the  State  and  their 
sources. 

Early  in  that  year  the  Executive  Board  of  the  city  of  Rochester 
caused  to  be  made  a  detailed  survey  of  all  the  various  pollutions  at 
and  about  Hemlock  lake,  the  source  of  the  domestic  water  supply  of 
the  city  of  Bochester.  The  information  gained  was  used  as  the  basis 
of  rules  and  regulations,  formulated  by  the  State  Board  of  Health 
under  the  act  just  referred  to,  for  the  protection  of  the  Rochester 
supply.    (See  Appendices  III.  and  IV.) 

Similar  regulations  have  since  been  made  for  the  protection  of  the 
water  supplies  of  the  villages  of  Fredonia,  Norwich,  Cobleskill,  and 
Oneonta;  and  the  cities  of  Amsterdam,  Mt.  Vernon,  and  New  York. 
The  rules  and  regulations  established  at  these  several  places  are  all 
modelled  after  the  original  Rochester  rules,  although  in  some  cases 
modified  to  suit  either  the  locality  or  to  provide  for  special  condi- 
tions. They  may  be  found  in  detail  in  the  several  reports  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health. 

Furthermore,  these  rules  have  all  been  formulated  to  meet  cases  of 
pollution  which  were  apparent  to  the  unaided  senses  on  inspection, 
aud  in  regard  to  which  it  may  be  justly  claimed  that  the  pollutions 
were  so  flagrant  that  neither  chemical  nor  biological  studies  were 
necessary  to  point  out  the  necessity  for  improvement. 

In  connection  with  the  establisment  of  the  rules  for  the  protection  of 
the  water-shed  of  the  Croton  river,  an  extended  survey  of  the  sources 
of  pollution  was  made  by  Professor  Charles  C.  Brown,  C.E.,  whose 
report  in  the  Ninth  Annual  of  the  State  Board  contains  a  compilation 
of  all  the  chemical  analyses  of  Croton  water  as  made  by  the  New  York 
City  Health  Department  for  many  years.  As  stated  in  the  report  a 
number  of  analyses  are  included  in  the  tabulations  which  have  never 
before  been  published.  The  tables  include  analyses  from  1843  to  1888 
inclusive. 
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In  a  brief  discussion  of  these  analyses  by  Professor  Elwyn  Waller, 
who,  as  chemist  for  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Health,  had  made  many 
of  them,  it  is  pointed  out  that  as  a  whole  they  do  not  show  any  seri- 
ous decrease  in  the  quality  of  water  from  year  to  year.  The  fact  is, 
however,  clearly  brought  out,  that  the  Croton  water  is  considerably 
better  some  years  than  others. 

The  accompanying  diagrams  (Plate  I.)  from  the  report  show  some  of 
the  fluctuations. 

In  1889  the  State  Board  of  Health  began  an  extended  study  of  the 
Hudson  river  with  reference  to  pollution  and  allied  questions.  The 
Tenth  and  Eleventh  Annual  Reports  (1890  and  1891)  contain  prelimi- 
nary reports,  and  Professor  Brown,  who  has  charge  of  the  work,  prom- 
ises an  extended  series  of  chemical  and  biological  determinations  for 
the  Twelfth  Report. 


OliASSIFICATION  OF  StBEAHS  WITH  BeFEBENCE  TO  POLLUTION. 

The  foregoing  essentially  represents  the  present  state  of  the  infor- 
mation in  relation  to  stream  pollution  in  the  United  States.  Study- 
ing it  analytically,  streams  may  be  divided  into  five  classes,  namely : 

(1)  Streams  which  are  the  sources  of  public  water  supplies,  and 
which  are  not  polluted  by  either  sewage  or  manufacturing  wastes. 

(2)  Unpolluted  streams  which  are  not  now  the  source  of  public  water 
supplies,  but  which  are  likely  to  be  so  used  in  the  future. 

(3)  Streams  either  polluted  or  unpolluted  which  are  not  the  sources 
of  public  water  supplies,  and  which  are  not  likely  to  be  so  used  in  the 
future. 

(4)  Streams  which  are  now  the  sources  of  public  water  supplies,  and 
which  are  polluted  with  both  sewage  and  manufacturing  wastes. 

(6)  Streams  which  are  now  the  sources  of  public  water  supplies,  and 
which  are  polluted  with  manufacturing  wastes  only. 

In  regard  to  (1)  it  is  clear  that  the  thing  to  be  done  is  to  keep  them 
in  the  same  condition  for  all  time  to  come.  To  this  end,  sharply  cut 
legislative  enactments  ought  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  prove  suflS- 
cient.  The  New  York  State  Act  of  1885,  with  some  modification  in  the 
way  of  increased  powers  for  the  executive  sanitary  authority,  could  be 
taken  as  a  model  on  which  to  build. 

For  (2)  it  is  equally  clear  that  definite  measures  should  be  inaugu- 
rated for  preserving  them  so  far  unpolluted  that,  when  actually  needed 
for  water  supplies,  they  may  be  so  used  without  prejudice  by  reason 
of  the  previous  occupation. 

To  this  end  each  State  needs  some  competent  authority  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  streams,  ponds,  lakes,  etc.,  of  the  State. 
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In  Massachusetts,  as  already  seen,  the  State  Board  of  Health  is  made 
the  custodian  of  the  inland  waters,  and  given  powers  which  enable  it 
to  properly  decide  each  case  on  its  merits.  In  New  Jersey  the  last 
legislature  had  under  consideration  an  act  leading  to  State  custody  of 
inland  waters,  which,  however,  failed  to  pass. 

For  (3)  it  is  probably  permissible  to  use  the  streams  as  sewers  and 
common  drains,  and  the  chief  question  to  be  considered  is  how  much 
pollution  any  given  stream  will  stand  without  becoming  offensive  to 
the  senses  or  dangerous  to  health.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  a  sewage-polluted  stream  is  not  an  entirely  safe  source 
of  drinking-water  for  domestic  animals. 

The  second  question  may  properly  be,  What  dilution  of  sewage  in  the 
stream  is  necessary  in  order  to  produce  the  best  results  in  resolving  it 
through  the  action  of  the  biological  forces?  The  standard  of  Mr. 
Hering,  of  160  to  200  cubic  feet  per  minute  minimum  flow  per  1,000 
persons  contributing,  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  probably  too  small  a 
dilution  for  the  best  results.  As  a  matter  of  judgment  based  on  some 
laboratory  experiments  merely,  for  the  present,  a  minimum  flow  of  300 
cubic  feet  per  minute  per  1,000  people  contributing  may  be  taken,  al- 
though subject  to  modification  when  more  data  are  obtained.""  The 
amount  and  kind  of  silt  carried  by  any  given  stream,  whether  there 
are  rapids  or  pools  just  below  the  point  of  discharge,  are  some  of  the 
physical  features  of  the  stream  which  will  modify  conclusions  as  to 
amount  of  dilution  in  any  given  case.  If  the  stream  is  rapid  flowing 
above  the  sewage  outfall,  carries  large  quantities  of  clay  or  other 
earthy  matter  in  suspension,  and  is  sluggish  below,  a  relatively  large 
amount  of  the  suspended  matter  of  the  inflowing  sewage  may  be  de- 
posited through  the  action  of  sedimentation  in  a  very  short  distance.f 
On  the  other  hand,  with  rapid  flow  below  the  point  of  discharge  and 
little  earthy  matter  in  suspension,  the  insoluble  portion  of  the  sewage 
may  be  carried  a  long  distance  before  there  is  much  deposition.  If 
rapids  intervene  the  process  of  reduction  will  go  on  somewhat  faster 
than  when  the  rapid  flow  is  merely  that  of  a  deep  channel.  All  these 
points  and  many  others  will  require  taking  into  account  before  decid 
ing  any  given  case. 

In  regard  to  (4)  there  can  be  but  one  conclusion,  the  pollution  should 
either  be  removed  or  their  use  as  a  public  water  supply  discontinued. 
Probably  the  decision  of  any  given  case  will  depend  to  some  extent 
upon  the  bearing  of  legal  questions. 

The  decision  of  questions  relating  to'  (5)  will  be  the  most  difficult  of 

*  See  Purification  of  Sewages  by  Miorobee.  Editorial  discusaion  in  Engineering,  Oct.  7, 1892; 
reprinted  in  Eng.  A  Bldg.  Bec'd,  voL  zxvi.,  p.  880  (Nov.  12,  1893). 

t  In  regard  to  the  sanitary  bearings  of  a  partial  purification  by  sedimentation  only,  see  Chapter 
v..  The  Composition  of  Sewage  Muds. 
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all.  As  pointed  out  in  the  chapter  on  The  Legal  Aspects  of  the  Case, 
several  of  the  States  have,  by  the  enactment  of  Mill  Acts,  apparently 
given  legistative  sanction  to  the  ordinary  pollution  due  to  the  use  of 
streams  as  sites  for  manufacturing  establishments.  The  development 
of  manufacturing  interests  has  led  in  Massachusetts  to  the  well  settled 
practice  of  temporary  permissive  pollution  under  State  supervision,  to- 
gether with  purification  of  streams  by  gradually  removing  sources  of 
pollution,  rather  than  by  forcing  an  immediate  abatement  in  every 
case ;  the  experience  gained  in  that  State  indicates  that  an  independent 
commission,  empqwered  to  consider  each  case  on  its  merits,  can  more 
nearly  satisfy  the  various  conflicting  interests  than  any  other  form  of 
adjudication  yet  devised. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

THE  SELF-PURIFICATION  OF  RUNNING  STREAMS,  AND  THE  RA- 
TIONAL VIEW  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  DISPOSAL  OF  SEWAGE  BY 
DISCHARGE  INTO  TIDE-WATER. 

In  this  chapter  two  questions  are  discussed  which  at  first  sight  may 
be  considered  as  possibly  bearing  no  relation  to  each  other.  When, 
however,  we  take  into  account  the  action  of  biological  forces  it  is  found 
that  they  are  in  reality  interdependent,  a  consideration  which  leads  to 
their  discussion  together. 

The  Selp-Purification  op  a  Running  Stream  prom  the  Biological 

Point  of  View. 

It  has  been  asserted  at  various  times  that  a  running  stream  so  far 
tends  to  purify  itself  after  a  few  miles'  flow  that  the  argument  against 
drinking  sewage-contaminated  streams  which  have  had  an  opportunity 
for  several  miles'  flow  is  not  founded  in  fact.  So  generally  has  this 
view  been  held  that  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  in  limiting  the 
distance  from  the  intake  of  a  water  supply,  derived  from  a  running 
stream,  that  sewage  may  be  allowed  to  enter,  has,  in  Chapter  80  of 
the  General  Statutes,  fixed  upon  20  miles.  Beyond  this  distance,  accord- 
ing to  the  legislature,  there  is  no  objection  to  polluting  a  stream  with 
sewage,  even  though  it  is  used  as  the  source  of  drinking  water.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  just  how  the  legislature  arrived  at  this 
limit  of  20  miles.  It  is  indeed  true  that  under  favorable  conditions 
the  tendency  is  toward  self-purification,  but  the  uncertainty  as  to 
how  thoroughly  the  forces  tending  in  that  direction  may  act  in  any 
given  case,  is  merely  an  enforcing  of  the  views  already  expressed.  By 
way  of  illustrating  the  recent  views  on  the  question  of  self -purification 
from  the  biological  point  of  view,  the  following  is  given  as  a  partial 
exhibit  merely :  * 

Among  the  invertebr&ta  there  are  certain  classes  of  microscopic  animals  which, 
under  favorable  conditions  of  sufficiency  of  food  supply,  multiply  in  enormous  num- 
bers. As  common  representatives  of  these  minute  animals,  we  may  mention ;  (1) 
certain  of  the  filth  infusonans,  as  for  instance  Paramecium ;  (2)  Hydra^  as  the 

*  DiscuMion  by  Mr.  Rafter  of  Dr.  Chas.  G.  Currier's  paper  on  Self -Purification  of  Flowing 
Water  and  the  Influence  of  Polluted  Water  in  the  Causation  of  Disease,  in  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  G  R, 
Tol.  xziv.,  pp.  70-70. 
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S>ical  representative  of  the  order  Hydroida ;  (3)  certain  of  the  Botifera,  of  which 
cinularia  and  Conochilus  may  be  cited  as  perhaps  typical  forms ;  (4)  the  numer- 
ous species  of  animals  included  in  the  entomostracan  Crustacea  ;  (5)  Gammarus,  or 
the  fresh- water  shrimp ;  and  (6)  the  larvsa  of  a  number  of  water  insects. 

In  comparison  with  bacteria  the  infusoria  are  creatures  of  vast  size,  even  though 
some  species  are  as  small  as  n^  inch  in  length.  Paramecium  aurelia,  a  form 
found  I  believe  almost  invariably  wherever  putrefaction  of  animal  matter  is  taking 
place  in  water,  is  an  infusorial  giant,  mature  individuals  measuring  as  much  as  ^o 
inch  in  length.  Paramecium  bursaria,  however,  is  much  smaller,  about  jhj  inch 
being  the  usual  length. 

In  addition  to  Paramecium,  there  are  a  number  of  other  ciliate  infusorians,  which 
are  almost  invariably  found  in  water  containing  organic  matter  undergoing  decay, 
and  examinations  made  by  the  recently  developed  methods  of  biologi<»l  enumera- 
tion, indicate  that  from  twenty  to  fifty  such  forms  may  be  found  in  every  cubic 
centimetre  of  badly  contaminated  water ;  but  whether  anv  such  numbers  would  be 
found  in  running  streams,  even  though  flowing  slowly,  I  have  had  as  yet  no  means 
of  determining. 

Any  notice  of  the  infusoria  in  relation  to  the  self-purification  of  contaminated 
waters,  would  be  incomplete  without  some  reference  to  Euglena  and  the  allied 
genera.  In  standing  waters  Euglena  viridis,  an  infusorian  of  bright  green  color,  is 
frequently  present  in  such  quantity  as  to  impart  a  green  color  to  the  water.  Its 
length  varies  from  riv  inch  to  i^iiir  inch.  The  vast  quantities  of  Euglena  which  are 
met  with  under  favorable  conditions  are  sufficiently  accounted  for  when  we  learn 
that  it  may  multiply,  not  only  by  fission,  or  by  the  division  of  one  individual  into 
two,  but  it  further  multiplies  by  the  "  subdivision  of  the  entire  body  substance  into 
sporular  elements,  and  by  the  development  of  independent  germinal  bodies  out  of 
the  substance  of  the  endoplast."  * 

Euglena  is  generally  found  in  quantity  in  streams  contaminated  with  sewage. 
Hydra  is  an  animal  of  considerable  size,  frequently  reaching  a  length,  when  fully 
extended,  of  nearly  an  inch.  It  is  attached  to  water  plants  in  quantity  in  stagnant 
waters,  and  voraciously  devours  everything  coming  within  its  reach. 

Rotifers  frequently  develop  in  vast  quantity  in  waters  carrying  large  amounts  of 
organic  matter ;  and  among  such  LadnulaiHa  sodalis  may  be  taken  as  typicaL  This 
creature  is  usually  attached  to  water  plants  along  the  margins  of  slowly  running 
streams ;  and  in  favorite  locations  at  certain  seasons  many  hundred  thousand  col- 
onies will  be  found  in  a  limited  space.  The  colonies  are  about  i  inch  in  diameter, 
and  frequently  contain  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  individuals,  each  about  iV  inch  in 
length.  A  single  sprig  of  water  plant  has  been  found  to  support  nearly  one  hun- 
dred colonies. 

Another  rotifer  which  may  be  mentioned  is  Conochilus  vohox — a  free-swimming, 
social  form — with  the  colonies  containing  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  individuals. 
The  colonies  are  on  an  average  io  inch  in  diameter,  with  the  single  members  ^Hi  inch 
in  length. 

Probably  the  Entomostraca  are  of  the  animal  foims  the  most  efficient  assistants 
in  the  self-purification  of  running  streams.  The  vast  numbers  in  which  they  de- 
velop, and  the  readiness  with  which  they  devour  all  sorts  of  filth,  render  them 
worthy  of  more  extended  study,  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  than  they  have 
yet  received. 

As  illustrating  the  forms  especially  worthy  of  attention,  in  this  connection,  may 
be  mentioned  Daphnia,  Ceriodaphnia,  Cyprie,  Cyclops  and  others.  These  are  all 
found  in  waters  containing  decaying  organic  matters,  and  if  the  water  is  intended 
for  domestic  use,  their  presence  in  quantity  may  be  taken  as  danger  signals. f  On 
the  other  hand,'  their  presence  in  quantity  may  be  taken  to  indicate  a  step  in  the 
process  of  self-purification  of  contaminated  waters.  As  many  as  one  thousand  four 
hundred  Ceriodaphnias  have  been  counted  in  a  single  quart  of  such  water,}  and  this 
number  by  no  means  exhausted  the  visible  life  in  the  sample. 

A  study  of  the  Entomostraca,  and  observations  of  their  immense  fecundity  and 

*  Kent :  Mannal  of  the  Infusoria,  page  379. 

t  Herrick  :  Crastacea  of  Minnesota.  X  Herrick,  loc,  cU. 
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tendency  to  act  as  scavengers,  led  at  an  early  day  to  singularly  correct  views  as  to 
the  causation  and  spread  of  disease.  Thus  Otho  Fredericus  MuUer,  in  his  work  on 
the  Entomostraca,  published  in  1785,  says :  *'  The  time  is  at  hand  when  the  causes 
of  disease  shall  not  only  be  sought  after  in  the  air,  in  our  method  of  living,  etc., 
but  in  the  incautious  use  of  waters  often  abounding  in  innumerable  animalcules." 
The  fertility  of  these  little  animals  has  already  been  refeiTed  to,  and  by  way  of 
illustrating  it,  reference  may  be  made  to  Jurine's  computation,  that  a  single  female 
Cyclops  quadHcornis  might  in  one  year  have  a  progeny  amounting  to  four  billion, 
four  hundred  million.*  The  following  are  the  average  lengths  of  some  of  the 
animals  of  this  group :  JDapknia,  tV  inch  ;  Simocephalus,  \  inch  ;  Cyclops,  -,^,7  inch  ; 
and  Cypris^  -^^  inch.  Gammaiiis,  another  crustacean  of  the  order  Amphipoda,  is  a 
denizen  of  sluggish-flowing,  contaminated  streams,  where  it  may  be  frequently 
found  in  great  quantity.  This  animal,  when  full  grown,  attains  a  length  of  i  inch. 
The  larvsd  of  a  number  of  insects  pass  their  larval  stage  immersed  in  water,  and 
among  such  the  larva  of  the  mosquito  may  easily  take  a  high  i*ank  for  large  num- 
bers. 

The  foregoing  exhibits,  in  a  very  incomplete  way,  a  few  of  the  animals  which 
assist  in  the  self-purification  of  a  ininning  stream.  The  number  of  species  which 
actually  assist  in  such  work  is  very  great,  and  a  mere  enumeitition  of  them  would 
require  considerable  space.  As  to  the  definite  part  played  by  each  species  little  can 
be  said,  as,  with  the  exception  of  the  Entomostraca,  none  of  them  have  been 
studied  in  reference  to  their  economic  value  in  this  direction.  The  exception 
noted  in  the  case  of  the  Entomostraca  is  a  partial  study  made  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Sorby, 
of  England,  a  few  years  ago. 

Enough  can  be  gathered,  even  though  we  possess  little  definite  knowledge,  to 
justify  saying  that  animals  of  the  classes  under  consideration  play  a  veiy  important 
part  in  the  so-called  self -purification  of  streams.  Minute  plants  may  also  be  con- 
sidered as  assisting  greatly  in  such  work,  but  this  part  of  the  subject  I  leave  un- 
touched at  this  time. 

The  question  of  self -purification  may,  however,  be  somewhat  simplified,  if  we 
consider  just  the  distinction  which  marks  the  division  line  between  animals  and 
plants.  The  specific  difference  may  be  readily  appreciated  by  considering  that  ani- 
mals always  require  organized  food ;  they  seek  those  substances  in  which  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  carbon,  sulphur,  etc.,  have  been  already  assimilated  into  living  forms,  such 
living  forms  themselves  being  either  animal  or  plant.  Plants,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
no  power  of  assimilating  organized  food  ;  they  require  rather  the  elements  hydro- 
gen, nitrogen,  carbon,  etc.,  in  their  primal  state.  In  a  general  way,  it  may  be  said 
that  this  distinction  holds  good  through  the  whole  scale  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest.  Indeed,  when  we  come  to  deciding  a  difficult  case,  as  for  insta^Qce,  whether 
a  given  form  belongs  to  the  Frotophyta  or  the  Protozoa,  we  take  advantage  of  this 
distinction,  and  the  natural  line  of  study  is  to  determine  in  which  way  food  is  taken 
by  the  unknown  form. 

A  proper  appreciation  of  this  distinction  will  assist  greatly  in  understanding  the 
phenomena  exhibited  by  streams  in  the  process  of  self-purification.  Thus  we  seem 
justified  in  concluding,  that  if  contaminating  organic  matter  in  streams  is  to  be  re- 
duced to  an  innocuous  form,  without  the  intervention  of  foul,  odor-producing,  putre- 
factive processes,  it  will  be  accomplished,  in  the  earliest  stages  at  any  rate,  by  the 
assistance  of  animals  rather  than  plants.     Just  how  animals  and  plants  assist  in  the 

grocess  of  self -purification,  is  finely  exhibited  by  the  paper  of  Dr.  H.  C.  Sorby 
erewith  appended,  entitled.  Detection  of  Sewage  Contamination  by  the  Use  of  the 
Microscope,  and  on  the  Purifying  Action  of  Minute  Animals  and  Plants.t  Dr.  Sorby 
says  : 

"By  studying  with  the  microscope  the  solid  matters  deposited  from  the  waters 
of  a  river,  the  previous  contamination  with  sewage  can  usually  be  detected 
without  any  considerable  difficulty.  If  the  amount  be  serious,  the  characteristic 
particles  of  human  excrement  can. easily  be  seen ;  and  if  it  is  small  and  has  been 
carried  a  long  way  by  the  current,  it  can  usually  be  recognized  by  means  of  the 

*  Baird^s  BritUh  Entomostraca,  page  100. 
t  Jour.  Roy.  Micr.  Soo.,  1884,  pp.  988-991. 
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bail's  of  oats  derived  mainlj  from  the  droppings  of  horses,  which  resist  decomposi- 
tion for  a  long  time,  and  are  not  consumed  as  food  by  minnte  animals.  I,  however, 
do  not  propose  to  enter  into  detail  in  connection  with  this  part  of  my  subject,  but 
specially  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  connection  between  the  number  of  minute 
animals  and  plants  and  the  character  of  the  water  in  which  they  live,  and  also  to 
their  influence  in  removing  organic  impurities. 

"  For  some  time  past  I  have  been  carefully  ascertaining  the  number  per  gallon 
of  different  samples  of  liver  and  sea  water,  of  the  various  small  animals  which  are 
large  enough  not  to  pass  through  a  sieve,  the  meshes  of  which  are  about  ?iu  part  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  The  amount  of  water  used  varies  from  ten  gallons  down- 
ward, according  to  the  number  present.  By  the  arrangements  used  there  is  no 
important  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  whole  method  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  I 
confine  my  remarks  entirely  to  general  mean  results.  The  chief  animals  met  with 
in  fresh  water  are  various  Entomostraca,  Botifera,  and  the  worm-like  larvae  of  insects. 
I  find  that  the  number  per  gallon  and  percentage  relationships  of  these  mark,  in  a 
most  clear  manner,  changed  conditions  in  the  water,  the  discharge  of  a  certain 
amount  of  sewage  being  indicated  by  an  increase  in  the  total  number  per  gallon,  or 
by  an  alteration  in  the  relative  numbers  of  the  different  kinds,  or  by  both.  All  my 
remarks  apply  to  the  warm  part  of  the  year,  and  not  to  winter. 

"It  is  known  that  Entomostraca  will  eat  dead  animal  matter,  though  probably 
not  entirely  dependent  on  it.  I  have  myself  proved  that  they  may  be  kept  alive  for 
many  months  by  feeding  them  on  human  excrement,  though  they  soon  died  without 
it.  If  the  amount  of  food  in  any  water  is  small,  not  many  of  such  animals  can  obtain 
sufficient ;  but  if  it  be  abundant,  they  may  multiply  rapidly,  since  it  is  asserted  that 
in  one  season  a  single  female  Cyclops  may  give  rise  to  no  less  than  four  thousand 
millions  of  young.  In  stagnant  muddy  ponds,  where  food  abounds,  I  have  found 
an  average  of  200  per  gallon.  In  the  case  of  fairly  pure  rivers  the  total  number 
of  free-swimming  animals  is  not  more  than  1  per  gallon.  I  found,  however,  that 
where  what  may  be  called  sewage  was  discharged  into  such  water,  the  number  per 
gallon  rose  to  27,  and  the  percentage  relationships  between  the  different  groups  of 
Entomostraca  were  greatly  changed.  In  the  Tliames  at  Crossness,  at  low  water, 
the  number  was  about  6  per  gallon,  which  fell  to  3  or  4  at  Erith,  and  was  reduced 
to  less  than  1  at  Greenhithe. 

"There  is,  however,  a  very  decided  limit  to  the  increase  of  Entomostraca  when 
the  water  of  a  river  is  rendered  very  impure  by  the  discharge  of  too  much  sewage, 
probably  because  oxygen  is  deficient,  and  free  sulphide  of  hydrogen  present.  Such 
water  is  often  characterized  by  the  gi'eat  number  of  worm-like  larvsB  of  insects. 
Thus,  in  the  Don  below  Sheffield  in  summer,  I  found  the  number  of  Entomostraca 
per  gallon  only  about  one- third  of  what  it  is  in  pure  watera ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary, 
the  number  of  worm-like  larvsB  were  more  than  1  per  gallon. 

"  Now,  if  the  minute  free-swimming  animals  thus  increase  when  a  certain  amount 
of  sewage  supplies  them  with  ample  food,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  they  must  have  a 
most  important  influence  in  removing  objectionable  impurities.  The  number  of 
excrements  of  Entomostraca  in  the  recent  mud  of  such  rivers  as  the  Thames  is  most 
surprising.  In  one  specimen  from  Hammersmith  I  found  that  there  were  more 
than  20,000  per  grain  ;  and  the  average  number  at  Erith  in  August,  1882,  was  about 
7,000,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  200,000  per  gallon  of  water  at  half  ebb,  from  the 
surface  to  the  bottom.  This  enoi-mous  number  must  represent  a  very  large  amount 
of  sewage  material  consumed  as  food  ;  and  though,  as  in  the  case  of  larger  animals, 
a  considerable  part  of  their  excrements  no  doubt  consists  of  organic  matter  capable 
of  putrefaction,  yet  there  can  be  no  less  doubt  that  the  amount  entirely  consumed  in 
the  life-processes  of  these  animals  is  also  gi*eat. 

**  As  named  above,  I  kept  Cyclops  alive  for  many  months  by  feeding  them  on 
human  excrement.  It  is  thus  easy  to  understand  why,  when  they  abound  in  the 
Thames,  the  relative  amount  of  human  excrement  is  very  considerably  less  than  in 
the  winter,  when  their  number  must  be  much  smaller.  We  thus  appear  to  be 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  when  the  amount  of  sewage  discharged  into  a  river 
is  not  too  great,  it  furnishes  food  for  a  vast  number  of  animals,  which  perform 
a  most  important  jiart  in  removing  it.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  discharge  be 
too  great,  it  may  be  injurious  to  them,  and  this  process  of  purification  may  cease. 
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Possibly  this  explains  why  in  certain  cases  a  river  which  is  usually  unobjectionable 
may  occasionally  become  offensive.  It  also  seems  to  make  it  clear  that  the  dis- 
charge of  rather  too  much  sewage  may  produce  relatively  veiy  great  and  objection- 
able results. 

"Though  such  comparatively  large  animals  as  Eutomosti^aca  may  remove  much 
putrefiable  matter  from  a  river,  we  cannot  suppose  that,  except  incidentally,  they 
remove  such  very  minute  objects  as  disease-germs ;  but  it  would  be  a  subject  well 
worthy  of  investigation  to  ascertain  whether  the  more  minute  infusoria  can,  and 
do,  consume  such  germs  as  a  portion  of  their  food.  If  so,  we  should  be  able  to 
understand  how  living  bodies,  which  could  resist  any  purely  chemical  action  likely 
to  be  met  with  in  a  river,  could  be  destroyed  by  the  digestive  process  of  minute 
animals.  Hitherto,  I  have  had  no  opportunity  for  examining  this  question 
critically,  but  have  been  able  to  learn  certain  facts,  which  at  all  events  show  that  it 
is  w^ell  worthy  of  further  examination.  It  is  only  during  the  last  month  that  I 
have  paid  special  attention  to  the  number  of  larger  infusoria,  and  various  other 
animals  of  similar  type  met  with  in  the  waters  of  rivers  and  the  sea,  which  can  be 
seen  and  be  counted  by  means  of  a  low  magnifying  power.  At  low  water  in  the 
Med  way  above  Chatham,  in  the  first  half  of  June,  the  average  number  per  gallon  has 
been  about  7,000,  but  sometimes  as  many  as  16,000.  Their  average  size  was  about 
tAjti  inch.  Possibly  the  number  of  still  more  minute  forms  may  be  equally  great ; 
but  if  we  confine  our  attention  to  those  obsei*ved,  we  cannot  but  conclude  that 
their  effect  in  removing  organic  matter  must  be  very  considerable.  Judging 
from  what  occurs  in  the  case  of  larger  animals,  those  -n^  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
may  well  be  supposed  to  consume  as  food  particles  of  the  size  of  germs.  Up  to 
the  present  time  I  have,  however,  collected  so  few  facts  bearing  on  this  question, 
that  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  suggestion  for  future  inquiry. 

**  So  far  I  have  referred  exclusively  to  the  effect  of  animal  life.  Minute  plants  play 
an  important  part  in  another  way.  The  number  per  gallon  of  suspended  diatoms, 
desmids,  and  confervoid  algaa  is,  in  some  cases,  most  astonishing,  and  they  must 
often  produce  more  effect  than  the  larger  plants.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  their  number  is,  to  some  extent,  related  to  the  amount  of  material  in  the 
water  suitable  for  their  assimilation  and  growth.  In  the  mud  deposited  from  pure 
rivers  their  number  is  relatively  small,  but  in  the  district  of  the  Thames  where  the 
sewage  is  discharged,  I  found  that  in  summer  their  number  per  grain  of  mud 
at  half  ebb-tide  was  about  400,000,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  5,000,000  per 
gallon  of  water.  This  is  two  or  three  times  as  many  as  were  found  higher  up 
or  lower  down  the  river,  and  out  of  all  proportion  more  than  in  the  case  of  fairly 
pure  rivers  like  the  Medway.  Their  effect  in  oxygenating  the  water  must  be  very 
important,  since  when  exposed  to  the  light  they  decompose  carbonic  acid  and  give 
off  oxygen,  under  circumstances  most  favorable  for  supplying  the  needs  of  animal 
life,  and  counteract  the  putrefactive  decomposition  so  soon  set  up  by  minute  fungi 
when  oxygen  is  absent. 

**  Taking  all  the  above  facts  into  consideration,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  removal 
of  imparities  from  rivers  is  more  of  a  biological  than  a  chemical  question ;  and 
that  in  all  discussions  of  the  subject  it  is  most  important  to  consider  the  action  of 
minute  animals  and  plants,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  being  indirectly  most 
poweifal  chemical  agents.*' 


The  self-purification  of  streams,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Percy  Frank- 
land  and  others,  admits  of  discussion  from  two  distinct  points  of  view, 
namely,  the  chemico-physical  and  the  biolo^cal.  When  discussed 
from  the  first  the  concensus  of  recent  opinion  is  that  dilution  and  sedi- 
mentation are  the  causes  chiefly  operative.  From  this  point  of  view 
little  remains  to  be  said  in  addition  to  what  has  already  been  well  said 
by  others,  and  we  may  pass  to  the  consideration  in  detail  of  a  recently 
observed  specific  case  of  self-purification  throug-h  the  agency  of  the 
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biolog^ical  forces.*    We  shall,  however,  consider  the  question  from  the 
purely  physical  point  of  view  in  the  next  chapter. 


The  Case  of  Beaveb  Dam  Brook. 

Beaver  Dam  brook,  a  tributary  of  Lake  Cochituate,  receives  the 
water  of  the  underdrain  of  the  South  Framingham  separate  sewerage 
system.  The  underdrain  is  laid  at  a  lower  level  than  the  sewers  and 
an  analysis  of  the  water  flowing  from  it  made  before  any  sewage  was 
turned  into  the  sewers,  in  comparison  with  analyses  made  after,  indi- 
cates that  no  leakage  from  the  sewers  takes  place.f 

Tables  Nos.  10  and  11  give  the  results  of  a  series  of  chemical  and 
microscopical  analyses  made  in  August,  1890,  as  detailed  in  the 
Special  Report,  Part  I.,  and  also  the  Twenty-second  Annual  Eeport. 

Table  No.  10.— Analyses  op  Water  from  South  Framingham  Underdrain  and 
FROM  Beaver  Dam  Brook  Above  and  Below,  Made  August  8,  1890. 

(P»rt8  per  100,000.) 


6 

a 

Ammonia. 

Nitrog«^nas 
1             ^ 

i  1  g 

i 

Sample  collected  from 

1 

Albnix 

linoid. 

OQ  § 

§ 

i^ 

Beaver  Dam  brook,  above  entrance  of  stream 

from  miderdntin 

Underdrain  at  outlet 

0.77 
3.62 

2.20 

2.02 
1.54 
1.89 

.0018 
.0648 

.0288 

.0016 
.0024 

.1044 

.0146 
.0068 

.0100 

.0184 
.0802 
.0286 

.0022 
.0000 

.0002 

.0018 
.04S0 
.0240 

.0125 
.6000 

.2200 

.2000 
.G20(» 
.0200 

.0001 
.0086 

.0028 

.0006 
.0019 
.0012 

6881 
6380 

Brook,  SOU  feet  below  entrance  of  stream  from  an- 
derdrain 

6382 

Mouth  of  brook  proper,  one  mile  below  under- 
drain  

Ertnary  of  brook,  1,700  feet  below  iU  month .... 
Eetnary  of  brook,  2,100  feet  below  its  mouth .... 

6883 
6384 
6886 

On  the  date  of  these  examinations  it  is  stated  that  the  brook  was 
extremely  low,  its  waters  flowing  sluggishly  through  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  aquatic  plants.  After  receiving  the  flow  from  the  under- 
drain the  relative  proportion  was,  as  further  stated  in  the  Special 
Beport,  45  per  cent,  from  the  underdrain  and  55  per  cent,  from  the 
original  water  of  the  brook. 

*  For  recent  diacnssion  of  the  self -purification  of  streams  from  the  chemical  point  of  view,  see 
a  paper  by  Dr.  Percy  F.  Frankland  on  The  Present  State  of  Oar  Knowledge  Oonoeming  the  Self- 
Parification  of  Riyers,  read  before  the  International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography, 
1891,  in  Eng.  News,  voL  xxyl,  p.  218  (Sept.  5,  1891).  The  earlier  Reports  of  the  Maa& 
81  Bd.  of  Health  contain  a  large  amount  of  information  from  the  purely  chemical  point  of  Yiew, 
while  in  the  very  recent  ones  may  be  found  the  most  of  what  we  have  in  this  country  from 
the  biological  side  of  the  question.  Moreover,  a  discussion  of  pollution  of  streams  involves  largely 
their  self -purification,  and  the  chapter  on  Pollution,  etc.,  contains  an  abridged  account  of  some 
of  the  more  important  recent  studies  in  this  country  from  the  chemical  point  of  view,  as  for 
instance,  the  report  of  Mr.  Wurtz  on  the  pollution  of  the  Passaic  river,  and  the  pollution  of 
the  niinois  and  Michigan  canal  in  Illinois,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

t  Twenty-second  An.  Bept  Mass.  St.  Bd.  Health,  p.  149. 
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Table  No.  11. — Results  op  Micboscopical  Examination  of  Samples  Nos.  6,380  to 
6,885,  AS  PER  Pbbyious  Table. 

(Number  of  organisina  per  onbic  oentlmotre.) 


1890. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Dfty  of  examination t , . .  - , 

9 
688U 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

400* 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

9 
6881 

3 

1 
0 
2 

"""6 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

31 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

9 
6382 

2 

0 

0 

pr. 

1 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

u 

0 

0 
0 
0 

28 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

u 

0 
0 
0 
0 

9 
6888 

16 

7 
0 
5 
2 
2 

0 

2 

2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

13 
pr. 

"'6 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

9 
6384 

1,794 

0 
0 
2 
0 
1.792 

460 

2,812 

.1 

84 
20 
8 

2 
0 

92 

0 
80 

0 
12 

24 

0 
14 

9 

NpiTfibcr  of  Nimplv.                              ,,.,,, 

6885 

T^tLfjfitniLfitiPR 

834 

Meloaira                                  

0 

Meridlon 

2 

Kayicula. 

0 

0 

Synedra  

632 

CvW10"DhvCew.    AnAbf^ni^ 

328 

Alcrfn      

642 

66 

Cotimariam 

0 

Bndorina   .             

4 

Qoniam 

8 

Pediantmm               

0 

TioSspores 

460 

Soenodemnnji       ^   ^^ r*. ....... 

2 

SUarastmm 

Fnilffi.    Orenothrf» -  -  r 

2 
0 

AxncAU. 

12 

Honafl    

0 

Peridiniam           

4 

Trachelomonas 

8 

nniated  1nfD5iorlan    

0 

VAftn  Afi 

42 

Annrea t.......r... -,...,..  r--« ... . 

24 

Anplanchna 

0 

Monooerca     

2 

Folyarthra             

2 

6 

Triarthra 

8 

Total  organiBxnB 

400 

84 

80 

81 

5,182 

1,768 

«  Estimated. 

Studying  the  results  we  note  first  of  all  the  large  amount  of  chlorine 
in  the  water  of  the  underdrain,  which  is  taken  as  meaning  that  it  de- 
rives a  portion  of  its  water  from  the  cesspools  in  use  before  the  sewers 
were  built  and  which  are  still  in  use  in  many  instances.  Even  if  the 
cesspools  had  all  been  abandoned  immediately  on  the  completion  of  the 
sewerage  system  in  1889  their  eflfect  could  hardly  have  failed  to  be 
manifest  for  some  time  after.  The  water  issuing  from  the  mouth  of 
the  underdrain  is  clear  and  colorless  and  contains  considerable  Ore- 
nothrix,  which  rapidly  deposits  in  the  sluggish  current  of  the  open 
channel.  The  water  of  the  brook  itself  above  the  mouth  of  the  under- 
drain also  contains  a  small  amount  of  Crenothrix,  as  shown  by  the 
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microscopical  analysis  No.  6,381.  As  the  flow  proceeds  down  the 
brook,  the  analyses  show  a  progressive  change,  and  comparison  of  the 
successive  stages  of  development  of  the  plant  life  with  the  changes 
in  quantity  of  the  ammonias  and  nitrates,  indicates  the  nature  of  the 
•changes  in  the  organic  matter  which  are  taking  place.  The  impor- 
tance of  distinguishing  between  the  suspended  and  dissolved  albu- 
minoid ammonia  is  also  clearly  brought  out  by  these  analyses. 

September  6  and  10, 1889,  samples  taken  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
Beaver  Dam  brook  estuary  were  examined  microscopically  by  Mr. 
Baf ter.  At  that  time  the  plant  life  was  chiefly  Zoospores,  there  being 
present  on  September  25,  2,442  per  cubic  centimetre,  with  52  Diaio- 
moucece;  and  on  September  10,  2,018  Zoospores  and  14  DicUoniacece  per 
cubic  centimetre.  Heavy  rains  during  the  preceding  summer  had  kept 
the  stream  at  an  abundant  flow.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that 
the  results  obtained  in  August,  1890,  were  not  exceptional,  but  that, 
■on  the  contrary,  in  this  case  the  biological  forces  are  constantly  at 
work  in  effecting  a  purification.  This  special  case  has  been  further 
discussed  by  Frederick  P.  Steams,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  in  the  Special 
Beport  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health,  Part  I.,  and  the 
reader  is  accordingly  referred  to  that  discussion  for  additional  detail 
in  regard  to  it. 

Before  concluding  the  subject  it  may,  however,  be  properly  pointed 
out  that  this  example  is  not  quite  the  same  as  the  problem  of  purifica- 
tion of  a  river  polluted  by  raw  sewage,  as  discussed  by  Dr.  Sorby. 
We  have  in  this  case  rather  an  incomplete  reduction  of  the  organic 
matter  to  the  state  of  nitrates  through  the  operation  of  partial  soil 
filtration,  and  probably  in  such  cases  the  farther  changes  in  the  nitro- 
gen will  take  place  through  the  influence  of  plants  rather  than  ani- 
mals. It  may  be  pointed  out,  moreover,  that  mineral  nitrates  usually 
act  as  stimulants  of  an  abundant  algal  life. 

The  Manurial  CoNSTiruENTs  of  Sewage. 

There  is  a  popular  impression  that  great  quantities  of  valuable  ma- 
nure annually  go  to  waste  in  the  sewage  of  our  large  cities  and  towns, 
and  much  ingenuity  has  been  expended  in  attempts  to  utilize  the  ma- 
nurial elements  of  sewage.  None  of  the  various  projects  looking  to- 
ward such  realization  have  thus  far  been  successful  from  a  commer- 
cial point  of  view,  and,  however  hard  it  may  be  for  those  who  have 
preconceived  opinions  on  the  subject  to  change  their  views,  it  must 
still  be  concluded  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  applied  sciences, 
anything  like  a  general  utilization  of  the  manurial  constituents  of  sew- 
age at  a  commercial  profit  is  apparently  impossible.  A  consideration 
of  the  amount  of  the  manurial  constituents  in  comparison  with  the 
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amount  of  water  carrying  the  sewage  serves  at  once  to  emphasize  the 
difficulties  of  the  problem.  Thus  the  average  of  total  dry  matter  in  a 
ton  of  sewage  from  an  ordinary  English  town  is  from  two  to  three 
pounds,  while  in  American  cities,  where  the  use  of  water  is  greater 
than  in  the  English  towns,  the  amount  is  much  less.  Professor  W.  B. 
Nichols  having  found  it  to  be  only  about  one  pound  per  ton  in  the 
sewage  of  Boston  in  the  year  1872. 

The  following  table,  No.  12,  which  gives  the  mean  results  of  a  num- 
ber of  analyses,  will  serve  to  show  the  amount  of  matter  actually  pres- 
ent in  the  sewage  of  a  number  of  cities :  * 

Tablb  No.  12.— OoNsrrruENTS  of  Sewaob. 

Dlanolred  BoBpendad  Total  dry 

matter.  matter.  matter. 

S«0001bt.Bortoneewa8e •     1.179  0.717  1.826 

S.000  lbs.  Woroerter  sewage   0.607  0.488  0.980 

«.OU0  IkM.  BerUn  aevage 1.578  0.103  1.680 

!i,000  Ibe.  of  sewage,  avemge  50  Bnglinh  towns 1.444  0.894  9.888 

Oxsanio 0.276  O.tOS  0.879 

Inorganic 1.146  0.778  1.994 

Snm 1.4iO  1.381  9.808 

Of  the  fertilizing  matters  in  sewage  the  nitrogen  compounds  are  the 
most  important,  but  their  amount  is  very  small,  as  little  as  0.04  and 
0.05  pound  in  the  Worcester  and  Boston  sewage,  as  determined  by 
Professor  Nichols. 

Money  Value  of  Sewage. 

From  such  data  as  the  foregoing  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  sew- 
age of  English  cities  may  contain  from  one  to  four  cents'  worth  of  fer- 
tilizing matter  per  ton,  while  a  ton  of  the  Boston  sewage  as  indicated 
by  these  analyses  will  contain  say  one  cent's  worth  of  manure,  f 

The  conclusion  from  the  foregoing  cursory  examination  is  that  the 
valuable  constituents  of  sewage  are  so  diluted  that  the  cost  of  extract- 
ing them  by  any  known  process  is,  on  the  whole,  equal  to,  or  in  some 
cases  even  greater  than  the  value  of  the  material  after  it  is  extracted. 


Fallacy  of  the  Argument. 

The  argument  as  to  the  fallacy  of  attempting  to  utilize  sewage  at  a 
commercial  profit  has  been  put  very  appropriately  by  a  number  of 
writers,  as,  for  instance.  Professor  Anderson,  who  says  it  would  be 

*  Storpr*a  Agrioaltnre,  vol.  ii.,  p.  286. 

f  For  discnasion  of  this  phaae  of  the  question  in  detail  aee  paper.  Sewerage ;  Sewage ;  The  pol- 
lution of  Streama  ;  The  water  supply  of  towns,  in  the  4th  An.  Kept.  Mass.  St.  Bd.  Health  (ISri). 
By  Nichols  and  Derby. 
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about  as  reasonable  to  expect  farmers  to  manure  their  land  with  the 
smoke  of  cities  as  with  sewage,  for,  as  everyone  knows,  enormous 
quantities  of  ammonia  must  be  lost  in  the  aggregate  from  cities  where 
domestic  fires  are  fed  with  soft  coal.  But  precisely  as  it  is  with  smoke 
so  it  is  with  sewage ;  that  is  to  say,  the  fluid  is  so  very  dilute  that  it 
cannot  be  put  to  use. 

David  Forbes,  also,  in  replying  to  calculations  based  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  the  excrement  of  each  inhabitant  of  a  city  represents  a 
value  of  several  dollars  a  year,  argued  that  it  would  be  equally  correct 
to  maintain  that  a  barrel  of  water  into  which  a  bottle  of  brandy  had 
been  poured  would  be  worth  as  much  as  the  original  brandy.* 

Professor  Storer  cites,  also,  another  very  striking  illustration  of  a 
valuable  substance  so  diluted  as  not  to  be  worth  the  cost  of  collect- 
ing :  The  city  of  Philadelphia  stands  on  an  extensive  bed  of  clay  which 
contains  a  pound  of  gold  for  every  1,224,000  pounds  of  clay,  and,  it 
appears  evident  that  this  bed  of  clay  contains,  within  the  corporate  lim- 
its of  the  city,  at  least  $1,000,000,000  worth  of  gold.  Except  as  a  mat- 
ter of  scientific  interest  no  one  has  ever  dreamed  of  extracting  gold 
from  this  Philadelphia  clay.  It  can  be  got,  with  infinitely  less  trouble, 
from  places  where  it  is  more  abundant ;  and  in  this,  as  in  everything 
else,  the  cost  of  getting  the  thing  depends  upon  the  amount  of  labor 
of  some  sort  that  must  be  expended.  It  is  precisely  so  with  sewage 
utilization,  and  the  sooner  a  clear  appreciation  of  this  fact  is  generally 
disseminated,  probably  the  sooner  will  the  question  of  sewage  purifi- 
cation be  placed  on  a  thoroughly  practical  basis.  At  the  present  time 
agriculturists  can  get  commercial  fertilizers  cheaper  than  the  manurial 
elements  of  sewage  can  be  utilized,  and,  so  long  as  this  proposition 
remains  true,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  making  sewage  utilization,  except 
under  favorable  circumstances,  a  commercial  success.  For  a  presenta- 
tion of  the  manurial  constituents  of  domestic  sewage  in  detail,  with 
theoretical  commercial  values,  sec  Chapter  Vlll.,  on  General  Data  of 
Sewage  Disposal. 

The  Eight  Way  to  Approach  the  Problem. 

With  this  understanding,  the  problem  of  sewage  purification  is  nat- 
urally approached  from  a  different  point  of  view  from  what  it  would  be 
if  we  expected  to  realize  commercial  returns,  either  by  utilization  in 
broad  irrigation  or  by  the  sale  of  a  manure  from  the  sludge,  resulting 
from  processes  of  partial  chemical  purification.  Experience  abroad 
has  apparently  settled  both  those  questions,  so  we  can  approach  the 
subject  in  this  country  in  a  somewhat  more  rational  way  than  has 
characterized  a  large  portion  of  the  early  discussion  abroad.     A  full 

*  storer' 8  Agriculture,  vol.  ii.,  p.  288. 
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appreciation  of  the  fact,  on  the  part  of  the  public,  that  ordinarily  little 
commercial  profit  can  be  realized  from  sewage  utilization,  is  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  the  beginning  of  sewage  purification  processes 
on  an  extended  scale  in  this  country.  Such  appreciation  enables  san- 
itarians and  others  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the  public  health 
to  insist  upon  sewage  purification  as  a  right  which  one  community  or 
individual  owes  to  another,  independent  of  the  question  of  commercial 
profit ;  it  further  prevents  the  failure  of  executed  projects  which  are 
successful  in  effecting  a  purification,  but  which  do  not  return  a  com- 
mercial profit  on  the  capital  invested ;  again,  it  removes  the  motive 
for  bolstering  up  projects,  which,  while  inefficient  in  purification,  are 
still  operated  at  a  commercial  profit;  it  puts  the  whole  subject,  in 
short,  on  a  scientific  basis,  in  which  the  health  of  communities  is 
placed  first,  and  questions  relating  to  commercial  utilization  are  kept 
in  the  background,  as  of  secondary  importance  only. 

In  advancing  the  foregoing  views  it  is  not  intended  to  assert  either 
that  broad  irrigation  may  not  be  a  successful  way  of  both  purifying 
and  utilizing  sewage  when  the  proper  conditions  obtain,  or  that  the 
sludge  from  a  chemical  process  is  not  worth  something  for  manure.  It 
is  desired  merely  to  point  out  that  in  the  present  understanding  of 
things,  commercial  utilization  of  sewage  is,  so  far  as  this  country  is 
concerned,  properly  subordinate  to  the  more  important  question  of 
thorough  purification. 

Moreover,  in  considering  this  phase  of  the  question  of  sewage  puri- 
fication, we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that,  independently  of 
the  manurial  ingredients  of  sewage,  it  has,  when  not  applied  in  too 
excessive  quantities,  a  distinct  value  for  purposes  of  irrigation.  While, 
therefore,  the  preceding  propositions  are  fundamentally  true,  it  may 
be  still  stated  that  many  cases  will  undoubtedly  arise  in  practice  in 
which  broad  irrigation  may  be  an  exceedingly  valuable  method  of 
sewage  purification  ;  and  it  is  in  this  latter  view  that  the  subject  has 
been  discussed  at  length  in  Chapters  XII.  and  XIII.,  following. 

Sewage  Disposal  Works  Not  Properly  Subject  to  Franchise. 

As  a  corollary  to  the  foregoing,  it  may  be  concluded  that,  generally 
speaking,  sewage  disposal  works  are  not  properly  subject  to  franchise 
by  private  companies.  The  interests  to  be  served  are  so  important, 
and  the  effiect  of  neglecting  to  render  proper  service  so  serious  and  far- 
reaching,  that  the  commercial  spirit  should  be  absolutely  eliminated 
from  everything  relating  to  sewage  disposal.  The  problem  has  gen- 
erally been  regarded  in  this  light,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  only  a  few 
municipalities,  mostly  small  ones,  have  granted  sewerage  franchises. 
New  Orleans  being  the  only  large  city  which  has  taken  such  action. 
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Disposal  into  Tide-Wateb. 

Ag'ain  it  may  be  further  concluded  that  where  the  conditions  clearly 
indicate  disposal  into  tide-water  as  the  rational  course  of  procedure 
there  is  no  valid  argfument  to  be  urged  against  such  disposition.  The 
view  of  twenty  years  ago  that  turning  sewage  into  the  ocean  was  a 
drain  upon  national  wealth  may  be  considered  as  fairly  met  by  what 
has  already  been  offered  in  reference  to  cost  of  utilization.  There  is, 
moreover,  another  line  of  argument  substantiating  the  same  conclusion 
from  an  entirely  different  point  of  view.  We  have  already  seen  that 
when  the  amount  of  sewage  per  unit  volume  of  water  is  not  too  large, 
the  entomostracan  Crustacea  multiply  in  enormous  numbers.  The 
Entomostraca  are  further  the  favorite  food  of  the  carnivorous  fishes,* 
and  while  it  has  been  the  experience  in  Boston  harbor  and  elsewhere 
that  too  much  sewage  per  unit  of  volume  drove  the  fish  away  from  the 
vicinity  of  sewage  outfalls,  nevertheless  the  increase  in  Entomostraca 
and  their  utilization  for  food  of  fish  at  points  somewhat  removed  from 
the  centers  of  sewage  pollution  may  be  considered  a  practical  utiliza- 
tion of  sewage,  and  a  direct  return  therefrom  to  the  total  stock  of 
national  wealth.  To  secure  this  return  in  the  largest  degree,  it  is  still 
essential  that  certain  general  principles  be  observed  in  relation  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  sewage  discharge.  In  the  first  place  the 
sewerage  system  should  be  so  designed  as  to  deliver  the  sewage  into 
tide-water  while  perfectly  fresh,  and  to  this  end  tidal  discharge  sewer- 
age systems  need  to  be  self -cleansing,  so  far  as  is  possible,  in  order  to 
reduce  sewage  putrefaction  to  a  minimum.  Again  the  discharge  at 
any  given  point  should  be,  if  possible,  relatively  small.  Any  tendency 
to  the  production  of  either  an  effluvium  nuisance  or  of  a  foul  beach  line 
may  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the  limit  of  quantity  at  any  given  point 
has  been  exceeded.  We  arrive,  therefore,  at  the  conclusion  that  for 
practical  utilization  of  sewage  as  food  for  fish,  the  concentration  of 
large  quantities  of  sewage  and  the  discharge  of  the  same  into  tide- 
water at  the  single  point  is,  generally  speaking,  undesirable.  By  dis- 
charging the  sewage  at  a  number  of  points,  each  far  enough  removed 
from  the  other  to  insure  the  proper  dilution  which  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  Sorby  and  others  as  necessary  for  the  development  of  the 
maximum  quantity  of  minute  animal  life,  the  best  results  will  be 
secured. 

Disposal  into  Fresh  Wateb. 

The  same  conclusion  holds  good  when  for  any  reason  it  may  be  con- 
sidered either  necessary  or  desirable  to  discharge  large  quantities  of 

*  See  the  ▼arioiu  Reports  of  the  United  States  Fish  ComxnisaioxL 
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sewage  into  bodies  of  fresh  water.*  The  correct  principle  governing 
such  discharge  has  been  recognized  by  the  Milwaukee  Special  Com- 
mission, appointed  "  to  prepare  and  present  plans  and  estimates  for  the 
completion  of  works  for  the  collection  and  final  disposal  of  the  sewage 
of  the  city,  and  for  the  permanent  location  of  the  intake  for  the  water 

*  In  this  conntry  the  most  importaat  studies  thus  far  made  of  the  relation  of  the  minute  life  in 
water  to  fish  life,  axe  those  of  Professor  S.  A.  Forbes,  of  the  Illinois  State  Lab.  of  Nat.  History. 
Beginning  in  1877,  Professor  Forbes  has  published  in  the  Balletin  of  the  Laboratory  to  date  the 
following : 

(1)  The  Food  of  Illinois  Fishes,  voL  i..  No.  2,  pp.  71-80. 
n)  The  Food  of  Fishes,  No.  3,  pp.  18-65. 


s 


^8)  On  the  Food  of  Young  Pishes,  No.  3,  pp.  66-79. 

(4)  The  Food  of  the  Smaller  Fresh  Water  FiBhes,  No.  6,  pp.  65-94. 

(5)  The  First  Food  of  the  Common  White  Fish,  No.  6,  pp.  95-109. 

(6)  Studies  of  the  Food  of  Fresh  Water  FisheR«  vol.  ii.,  art.  vii.,  pp.  488-478. 

(7)  On  the  Food  Relations  of  Fresh  Water  Fishes :  a  Summary  and  Discussion,  art.  viii.,  pp. 

474--53a 

In  these  several  papers  Professor  Forbes  has  discussed  nearly  every  phase  of  the  question  of  food 
for  fishes,  and  pointed  out  in  many  oases  the  specific  food  of  different  species  of  fish. 

The  great  economic  value  of  the  Entomostraca  is  strongly  brought  out  in  these  papers,  and  es- 
pecially as  food  for  young  fish.  In  the  paper  on  The  First  Food  of  the  Common  White  Fish,  an 
account  is  given  of  the  result  of  examining  the  stomach  contents  of  over  100  young  fish.  After 
giving  the  data  derived  from  these  examinations  in  detail,  Ptof essor  Forbes  says : — 

•  *  *  -^Q  m^  compelled  to  conclude  that  the  earliest  food  of  the  white  fish  consists  almost 
wholly  of  the  smaller  species  of  Entomostraca  occurring  in  the  lake,  since  the  other  elements  in 
their  alimentary  canals  were  evidently  either  taken  accidentally,  or  else  appeared  in  such  trivial 
quantity  as  to  contribute  nothing  of  importance  to  their  support 

In  the  paper  on  The  Food  of  the  Smaller  Fresh  Water  Fishes  it  is  further  shown  that  the  chief 
food  of  the  young  of  the  family  Cyprinidae  (popularly  minnows)  which  embraces  by  far  the  larger 
part  of  the  smaller  fishes,  is  composed  of  such  vegetable  elements  as  filaments  of  Spirogyra  and 
other  filamentous  algaa,  cells  of  Cosmarium  and  Ctosterium  among  the  desmids,  together  with 
CymatopUura  and  other  diatoms.  Among  representatives  of  the  animal  kingdom  Euglena  was. 
found  to  be  an  important  item,  as  was  also  Bosmina,  an  Entomostracan. 

Summarizing  the  food  of  the  young  of  this  family,  Professor  Forbes  says : 

*  *  *  we  may  conclude  that  the  young  CyprinidsB  draw  almost  indiscriminately  for  their 
food  supply  upon  Protozoa,  Algte,  and  Entomostraca. 

The  nsh  of  the  family  Cvprinide  are  of  economic  interest  because*  of  furnishing  an  important- 
part  of  tne  food  supply  of  larger  species. 

No.  (7)  of  the  foregoing  list  is  the  concluding  number  of  the  series  of  papers  on  the  food  of  fish 
and  in  it  Professor  Forbes  has  presented  a  number  of  highly  important  facts  and  conclusions  of 
interest  in  the  present  discussion,  as  for  instance  a  statement  in  detail  of  the  percentage  of  the 
various  minute  plants  and  animals  found  in  the  food  of  different  species  of  young  fish.  Thus,  the 
food  of  young  perch  consists  of  93  per  cent,  of  Entomostraca,  while  the  food  of  young  bass,  sun- 
fishes,  and  pickerel  consists  of  from  50  to  70  per  cent,  of  Entomostraca. 

Tonng  suckers  prefer  a  diet  of  Ehitomostraca,  Rotifers,  Infusoria,  and  unicellular  Algae,  while 
yoang  catfish  apparently  dine  only  on  Entromostraca  and  Chironomus  larvae. 

Recapitulating,  Professor  Forbes  says  : 

I  find  that,  taking  together  the  young  of  all  the  genera  studied,  considering  each  genus  as  a  unit, 
and  combining  the  minute  dipterous  larvad  with  the  Entomostraca  as  having  essentially  the  same 
relation,  about  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  food  taken  by  young  fishes  of  bXL  descriptions  is  made 
up  of  these  elements. 

The  conclusions  of  this  paper  are  based  upon  a  study  of  1,221  fishes  obtained  from  the  waters  of 
Illinois  at  intervals  from  1876  to  1887,  and  in  various  months  from  April  to  November ;  they  repre- 
sented eighty-seven  species,  sixty* three  genera  and  twenty-five  families.  A  detailed  recapitulation 
of  data  showing  the  number  of  examples  of  each  species  of  fish  in  which  a  given  food  element  was- 
detected,  appears  at  the  end  of  the  paper. 
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supply  of  the  city."  In  the  report  submitted  to  the  Mayor  and  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Debt  in  1889,  this  commission  presented  plans 
providing  for  the  discharge  of  the  sewage  of  the  city  into  Lake  Michi- 
gan, at  a  large  number  of  different  points,  instead  of  one,  and  while  the 
reasons  assigned  in  the  report  for  this  arrangement  are  not  entirely 
satisfactory  from  the  present  point  of  view,  they  may  nevertheless  be 
considered  sufficient  for  the  particular  case.  The  Commissioners  say :  * 

At  the  lake  end  of  the  outfall  sewer,  a  terminal  basin  is  to  be  built.  From  this 
basin,  two  iron  pipes,  each  56  inches  in  diameter,  are  to  discharge  the  sewage  into 
the  lake. 

These  pipes  are  to  be  of  sufficient  capacity  to  carry  all  of  the  drj  weather  sewage, 
and  a  portion  of  the  storm  water.     The  basin  is  to  be  so  arranged  that  the  surplus 
of  storm  water  is  discharged  over  a  weir,  directly  into  the  lake. 
«*  *«*  *  ** 

In  order  to  dilute  the  sewage  to  a  high  degree  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and 
thus  promote  the  rapid  oxidation  of  the  organic  matter  contained  in  it,  the  dis- 
charge from  the  56-inch  pipe  is  to  be  through  eleven  branch  connections,  placed 
about  three  hundred  feet  apart;  the  first  discharge  branch  being  placed  about 
three  thousand  feet  from  shore.  The  branches  are  to  be  17  inches  diameter,  and 
reduced,  at  the  points  of  discharge,  that  the  same  quantity  of  sewage  will  be 
delivered  by  each  branch.  The  size  of  the  main  pipes  is  to  be  diminished,  after 
passing  each  branch,  so  that  the  velocity  of  flow  may  be  maintained  about  the  same 
throughout  the  entire  length. 

The  branches  are  to  be  placed  in  a  vertical  position,  discharging  about  five  feet 
above  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  and  to  be  secured  iji  their  position  by  piles,  or  rip- 
rap filling. 
For  a  distance  of  1,000  feet  from  its  outer  end,  the  main  pipe  is  to  be  laid  on 

piles,  so  as  to  bring  the  discharge  about 
6  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  lake. 
Any  road  detritus,  or  other  material 
that  may  at  long  intervals  accumulate 
at  the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  can  be  re- 
moved by  dredging. 

Fig.  4,  from  the  Commission's 
Beport,  illustrates  the  proposed 
method  of  discharge. 

The  question  of  practical  util- 
ization of  sewage  as  food  for  fish 
has  also  recently  received  consid- 
erable attention  in  England,  and  a 
number  of  interesting  and  valu- 
able conclusions  have  been  drawn. 
In  the  Agi*iculhiral  Gazette,  Sir 
J.  B.  Lawes,  of  Bothamsted,  dis- 
cusses the  subject  at  length,!  and 


Fig.  4. — Proposed  Multiple  Discharge 
Outlet  Srwer  at  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


cites  a  number  of  facts,  the  real  significance  of  which  has  not,  so  far 
as  the  authors  are  aware,  been  previously  clearly  pointed  out. 

*  Report  of  the  CommisBion  of  Engineers  on  the  Collection  and  Final  Disposal  of  the  8ewag« 
and  on  the  Water  Supply,  of  the  City  of  Milwaukee,  1889. 
f  See  Colonel  Waring's  Sewerage  and  Land  Drainage,  pp.  281-232,  for  an  extended  extract. 
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Dr.  Sorby's  results  in  relation  to  the  number  of  entomostraca  in 
rivers,  apply  entirely  to  fresh-water  forms,  but  the  marine  entomos- 
traca are  quite  as  numerous  as  the  fresh  water,*  and  we  may  assume 
that  what  is  true  of  the  one  is  equally  true  of  the  other. 

The  Legitimate  Conclusion.. 

The  minute  forms  of  animal  life  are  thus  seen  to  be  powerful  agents 
in  the  self-purification  of  sewage-polluted  waters,  but  the  conclusion 
which  has  been  drawn  that,  therefore,  sewage-polluted  streams  are, 
after  a  few  miles'  flow,  fitted  through  the  action  of  such  and  other 
natural  agencies  for  drinking,  is  not  wholly  justified  by  the  present 
state  of  knowledge  of  the  subject  as  a  whole. 

Along  with  our  knowledge  of  the  purifying  action  of  the  minute 
animals  and  plants  has  grown  up  a  more  definite  knowledge  of  the 
causation  of  typhoid  fever,  cholera,  and  the  other  water-borne  com- 
municable diseases;  and  before  it  can  be  positively  affirmed  that  a 
sewage-polluted  stream  is  safe  for  drinking  after  a  few  miles*  flow,  it 
must  be  shown  so  definitely  as  to  be  beyond  question  by  those  whose 
special  studies  have  fitted  them  for  intelligent  judgment,  that  the 
purifying  agencies  have  practically  eliminated  the  germs  of  the  water- 
borne  communicable  diseases.  Until  such  showing  is  clearly  made, 
the  proposition  that  crude  sewage  ought  not  to  be  turned  into  running 
streams,  ponds,  lakes,  or  other  bodies  of  water,  which  either  are,  or 
may  be,  the  sources  of  water-supplies,  must  be  considered  as  holding 
good. 

The  Bational  View  of  Disposal  into  Tide- Water. 

We  may  conclude  from  this  brief  discussion  that  the  question  of 
rational  disposal  of  sewage  in  tide-water  is  not  only  transcendently 
important  to  the  many  large  cities  on  the  seaboard,  but  that  its  mag- 
nitude is  such  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  reach  a  successful  solution 
except  by  studies  of  wide  range.  An  investigation  by  the  General 
Government  might  therefore  be  appropriate,  by  reason  of  its  involving 
the  broad  question  of  national  waste  versus  ultimate  economic  conser- 

*8ee  (1)  Baird^s  British  Entomostraca. 

(2)  Dana's  CroBtacea  of  the  Wilkes  Exploring  Expedition. 
(8)  Reports  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission. 

(4)  Catalogue  of  the  Specimens  of  Amphipodons  Crustacea  in  the  Collection  of  the  British 

Mnseum. 

(5)  Brady's  (a)  British  Oceanic  Entomostraca ;  (b)  Copepoda  of  the  Challenger  Expedition; 

and  (c)  Ostracoda  of  the  Challenger  Expedition. 

(6)  Brooks*  Stomatopoda  of  the  Challenger  Expedition. 

(7)  Sars',  (a)  Cumacea  of  the  Challenger  Expedition ;  (b)  Phyllocrida  of  the  Challenger 

Expedition ;  and  (c)  Sohisopoda  of  the  Challenger  Eixpedition. 
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vation.*  As  the  matter  stands,  it  may  be  asserted  that  there  are  abso- 
lutely no  detailed  data  proving  that  sewage  disposal  in  tide-water, 
under  proper  conditions,  is  in  any  way  a  waste  of  raw  material. 

In  regard  to  purification  of  sewage  by  intermittent  filtration,  in 
such  manner  as  to  convert  the  bulk  of  the  organic  matter  into  soluble 
mineral  nitrates,  we  are  equally  unable  to  affirm  that  there  is  here,  in 
any  sense,  a  waste  of  raw  material.  The  nitrates,  when  flowing  into 
streams,  become  the  chief  nourishment  of  an  abundant  cryptogamic 
life,  which  is  again  devoured  by  sponges,  rhizopods,  infusoria,  and 
other  Protozoa.t 

Protozoa  again,  with  a  certain  portion  of  the  Cryptogams,  are  eaten 
by  higher  minute  forms,  until  in  the  universal  round  we  may  finally 
find  our  sewage  utilized  by  an  increase  in  the  piscatorial  life  of  the 
fresh  water  inland  streams.  Moreover,  it  must  be  urged  that  the  mere 
fact  of  our  present  inability  to  control  these  cycles  is  no  argument 
against  the  truth  of  the  view  here  advanced ;  such  inability  can  only  be 
taken  as  merely  indicating  the  dearth  of  definite  data  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

*  Such  a  study  wonld  seem  to  be  in  line  with  the  work  of  the  Fish  CommiBsion,  and  could  be 
'  made  by  it  without  great  expense. 

t  In  reference  to  the  food  supplies  of  the  Protozoa  and  classes  immediately  higher  in  the  scale, 
it  may  be  said :  (1)  that  the  chief  food  of  fresh-water  sponge  is  largely  minute  spores  of  algae, 
though  the  sponge  when  growing,  attached  to  a  fixed  place,  cannot  be  considered  as  having  much 
power  of  selection,  and  may,  therefore,  at  times,  take  into  its  organisation  animal  foods  also.  It 
apparently  receives  and  digests  anything  which  the  flowing  waters  in  which  it  is  usually  found 
may  bring  to  it.  The  proof  that  algao  may  be  considered  the  chief  food  is  derived  from  the  fact 
that  sponge  apparently  prefers  localities  where  algie  spores  are  more  abundant  than  infusoria.  (2) 
Rhizopods,  according  to  Professor  Leidy,  chiefly  devour  desmids,  diatoms,  and  other  minute  algie ; 
and  many  of  the  elegant  illustrations  in  his  Fresh- Water  Rhizopods  of  North  America  show  the  little 
animals  in  the  very  act  of  ingesting  the  various  forms  of  plants  which  they  apparently  prefer.  The 
recurrence  of  examples  of  this  character  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  rhizopods,  unlike  the 
sponge,  have  some  power  of  selection  and  are  able  to  exercise  a  degree  of  preference.  (S)  The  infu- 
soria, probably,  take  whatever  comes  in  their  way ;  the  motions  of  the  flagella  and  cilia  of  the  differ- 
ent classes  set  the  water  in  the  vicinity  of  each  individual  in  motion,  and  whatever  is  within  reach, 
and  not  of  too  large  a  size  to  enter  the  oral  aperture,  is  received,  digested,  and  the  refuse  excreted 
the  same  as  with  other  animals.  Some  species,  apparently,  prefer  decaying  animal  matter  {Para- 
mecium^  Coleps^  etc. ),  and  are  usually  found  in  vast  quantities  wherever  such  decay  is  taking 
place.  Others  (Trachelocerea^  etc.),  are  found  among  vegetable  debris,  filaments  of  decaying 
algse,  eta  As  with  sponge  and  rhizopods,  algae  spores  are  probably  a  large  portion  of  the  food  of 
the  infusoria.  (4)  In  the  next  higher  class  of  animals  we  find  hydra,  which  is  essentially  a  car- 
nivorous feeder,  worms,  entomostraca,  and  other  animals,  falling  an  easy  prey  whenever  they 
venture  within  reach  of  its  moving  tentades.  (5)  Polyzoa  feed  mostly  on  desmids,  etc.,  with 
decayed  vegetable  matter,  and  have  a  finger,  or  tongue-like  organ,  stretching  over  the  mouth, 
which  enables  them  to  exercise  some  selection  of  the  food  coming  within  reach.  They  some- 
times dine  on  rotifers.  (6)  Rotifers  are  like  infusoria,  in  that  the  rotating  appamtus,  from  which 
they  derive  their  name,  is  in  rapid  motion  when  feeding,  and  brings  into  the  capacious  mouth — 
characterizing  most  of  the  species — whatever  happens  to  be  in  the  vicinity,  although  some  power 
of  selection  may  be  observed.  The  literature  of  the  food-supplies  of  the  minute  animals  is  still 
comparatively  scarce.  The  classificatory  tendencies  of  nearly  all  the  writers  on  this  branch  of 
zoology  has  thus  far  mostly  obscured  the  biological  side  of  the  subject,  and  with  the  broader  views 
of  the  present  day  we  must,  to  some  extent,  traverse  ground  already  gone  over,  in  order  to  supply 
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In  the  discnssions  of  this  question  which  have  taken  place  in  Eng- 
land, it  has  been  asserted*  that  the  argument  in  reference  to  increase 
and  decrease  of  fish  by  reason  of  either  sufficiency  or  insufficiency  of 
food  supply  is  not  valid,  because  "  probably  all  the  great  sea  fisheries 
are  inexhaustible."  In  reference  thereto  it  is  answered  that  twenty 
years  ago  it  was  generally  held  in  this  country  that  the  buffalo  of  the 
Western  plains  were  inexhaustible,  and  to  any  one,  who,  traversing  the 
plains  at  that  period,  saw  the  immense  herds,  it  did  appear  plausible 
to  say  that  no  efforts  which  man  could  make  would  have  any  special 
effect  upon  such  countless  numbers.  Nevertheless  there  are  to-day 
less  than  1,000  buffalo  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  this 
extraordinary  extermination  has  all  occurred  in  20  years.  Again 
sixty  years  ago  it  wa3  not  unusual  to  find  large  schools  of  whales  just 
outside  New  York  and  Boston  harbors,  and  many  successful  whaling 
voyages  were  made  to  portions  of  the  sea  where  now  whales  are 
scarcely  ever  seen.  Again  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  oyster  beds  is  within 
the  experience  of  everyone  engaged  in  the  oyster  fishery.  Many  other 
similar  illustrative  examples  could  be  cited,  but  the  foregoing  is  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  indicate  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  conceive  of  a 
great  ocean  fishing  interest  either  seriously  injured  or  even  actually 
driven  to  other  localities  by  systematic  catching  in  excess  of  the  nat- 
ural increase  ;  and  that  this  has  frequently  happened  in  inland  rivers 
and  lakes  is  attested  by  the  presence  on  the  statute  books  of  every  State 
of  protective  laws.  We  may,  therefore,  fairly  conclude  that  anything 
which  tends  to  increase  the  food  supply  of  fish  must  be  looked  upon 
as  assisting  in  conserving  the  fisheries,  through  the  operation  of  the 
natural  law  that  sufficiency  of  food  supply  is  one  of  the  forces  accele- 
rating natural  increase. 

material  defioienoies  in  the  information.  The  following  works  may  be  conralted  for  hinta 
merely ;  a  complete  ayatematic  treatiae  still  remaiDs  to  be  written  : 

Baird,  Britiah  Entomostraoa. 

Carpenter,  The  Microscope  and  its  Reyelationa. 

Cooke,  Ponds  and  Ditches. 

Goese.  ESvenings  with  the  Microeeope. 

Herxick,  Crustacea  of  Minnesota.  ^ 

Hndaon  and  Gosse,  The  Rotif era  or  Wheel  Animalcnlea. 

Kent,  Manual  of  the  Infusoria. 

Leidy,  Fresh  Water  Bhizopoda  of  North  America. 

Report  of  Commissioners  on  Investigation  of  the  Water-SuppIy  of  the  city  of  Boston  (1883.) 

Slack,  Marvela  of  Pond  Life. 

Taylor,  The  Aqoarinm. 

Tiemann  and  Gtrtner,  Untersuchung  dea  Waasers,  etc. 

In  addition,  the  various  journals  of  Microscopy  and  Zodlogy  contain  notes  and  observations  of 
mora  or  lesa  interest. 

*  Corfield,  Treatment  and  Utilization  of  Sewage,  Sd  ed. ,  pp.  8a3-.305. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  COMPOSITION  OF  SEWAGE  MUDS. 

The  CoNDmoNB  Favorable  to  Sedimentation. 

The  fact  that  a  stream  which  is  visibly  polluted  at  one  point  may  be 
clear  and  limpid  only  a  few  miles  below  is  probably  within  the  expe- 
rience of  every  person  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  the  pollution  and 
self-purification  of  streams.  Widely  varying  opinions  have  been  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  fate  of  the  polluting'  matter,  which,  to  the  unaided 
senses,  appears  to  have  been  removed  from  the  flowing  water.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  has  been  claimed  that  an  absolute  destruction,  through 
the  action  of  either  oxidation  or  of  purely  biological  forces,  has  taken 
place,  while,  on  the  other,  it  is  asserted  that  the  apparent  purity  of 
the  flowing  water  is  due  entirely  to  sedimentation,  according  to  which 
the  organic  matter  may  still  be  found  in  a  nearly  unchanged  form  at 
the  bottom.  Probably  the  real  truth  is  that  all  these  several  methods 
of  self -purification  may  be  operative  in  different  streams,  although  un- 
doubtedly sedimentation  is,  where  the  conditions  are  favorable,  likely 
to  be  a  leading  cause.  Relative  to  the  conditions  favorable  for  sedi- 
mentation, they  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words  generally  as  produced  by 
the  presence  in  the  water  of  some  substance  which  naturally  tends  to 
assist  sedimentation.  For  instance,  a  stream  carrying  a  considerable 
quantity  of  clay  in  suspension  is  likely  to  free  itself  of  sewage  by  sed- 
imentation more  quickly  than  one  in  which  the  water  is,  under  normal 
conditions,  entirely  free  of  earthy  matter  in  suspension.  In  a  stream 
where  the  conditions  are  unfavorable  for  rapid  sedimentation  we  may 
expect  to  find  of  more  importance  the  purifying  effect  of  such  minute 
animals  as  actually  consume  in  their  life  processes  a  portion  of  the 
polluting  matter ;  while,  in  a  rapid  flowing  stream,  where  the  water 
tumbles  over  falls  and  cascades  and  flows  down  rapids,  there  may  be 
a  considerable  degree  of  self -purification  through  the  operation  of  the 
chemical  process  of  oxidation  purely.  The  self -purification  of  a  stream 
may  be  effected,  then,  by  either  mechanical,  biological,  or  chemical 
agencies,  or  by  all  of  them  acting  in  conjunction,  and  to  which  to  ascribe 
the  self-purification  in  any  case  can  only  be  determined  by  a  careful 
study  of  the  attendant  circumstances.  For  present  purposes  we  will 
consider  the  case  of  a  stream  in  which  an  apparent  self-purification 
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from  sewage  inflow  is  obtained  within  a  short  distance  through  the 
action  of  sedimentation.  In  doing  this  we  will  not  concern  ourselves 
as  to  just  what  agency  is  effective  in  producing  sedimentation,  but  will 
merely  assume  such  rapid  action  that  a  stream  of  moderate  volume  in 
ordinary  stages  frees  itself  of  the  visible  evidence  of  a  gross  sewage 
pollution  in  the  course  of  a  sluggish  flow  of  a  few  miles.  We  will 
further  assume  that  the  mean  flood  flow  of  the  stream  is  at  least  100  to 
200  times  the  ordinary  flow  at  the  season  of  low  water,  from  which  it 
results  that  the  velocity  through  a  given  cross-section  will  be  from 
100  to  200  times  as  great  in  flood  flow  as  in  low  water.  Under  these 
conditions,  it  is  clear  that  the  deposited  matter  of  a  long  period  of  low 
water  may  be  swept  along  for  an  indefinite  distance  by  the  first  flood 
flow,  and,  if  we  assume,  as  we  safely  may,  that  the  organic  matter  of 
the  deposited  sewage  has  undergone  little  change,  it  follows  that  water 
supplies  taken  from  the  stream  many  miles  below  will  be,  in  times  of 
flood,  as  thoroughly  subject  to  the  deleterious  influence  of  the  sewage 
discharge  as  though  water  were  di'awn  from  that  reach  of  the  stream 
in  which  the  most  of  the  sedimentation  takes  place.""  To  appreciate 
the  importance  of  this  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  consider  that,  in 
flashy  mountain  streams,  the  accumulated  deposits  of  months  may  be 
swept  along  for  many  miles  in  a  day. 

Macadam's  Study  op  the  Water  of  the  Letth. 

Considering  the  importance  of  this  phase  of  the  self-purification  of 
running  streams  comparatively  few  detailed  studies  have  been  made, 
but  the  few  fully  substantiate  the  view  that  sewage  sediments  retain 
their  dangerous  character  for  long  periods  of  time. 

Of  such  studies,  one  of  the  first  is  that  of  the  water  of  Leith  made 
by  Macadam  in  1864,  and  given  at  length  in  the  Third  Beport  of  the 
Sewage  of  Towns  Commission.f 

The  Leith  is  a  comparatively  small  stream,  which,  at  the  time  of 
Macadam's  report,  received  the  sewage  of  about  100,000  people  in  the 
neighboring  towns  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith.  The  accumulation  of  the 
sediment  of  this  sewage  in  the  mill  dam  and  pools  of  the  stream  and 
in  the  harbor  of  Leith,  had  led  to  the  production  of  a  most  disgusting 
nuisance.  In  many  places  the  banks  of  sewage  mud  were  several  feet 
in  depth,  and  analyses  of  samples  from  different  parts  of  the  stream 

*  For  diBcnssion  ot  the  conditionB  obtaining  on  the  bottom  of  a  stream  in  which  sedimentation 
has  been  effective  aee  paper,  On  the  Amount  of  Dissolved  Oxygen  in  Waters  of  Ponds  and  Reser- 
voirs at  different  depths,  by  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Drown,  22d  An.  Rept.  Masa  St.  Bd.  Health  (1891), 
pp.  ^{73-381 ;  the  greater  part  of  this  paper  was  also  published  in  Eng.  News,  vol.  xzviii.  (189d), 
pp.  :J09-10. 

-t-  On  the  Contamination  of  the  Water  ot  Leith  by  the  sewage  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith.  By 
Stevenson  Macadam,  Ph.D.   etc.     3d  Rept  Sew.  T.  Com.,  Appendix  No.  5. 
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showed,  in  some  cases,  amounts  of  organic  matter  as  high  as  55,  66, 
and  in  one  case,  of  82  per  cent.  The  means  of  one  series  of  four  sam- 
ples of  mud  from  the  stream  was,  organic  matter,  48.1  per  cent.,  and 
earthy  matter,  51.9  per  cent.  The  same  series  showed  a  mean  of  1.63 
per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  Another  series  of  eight  samples  gave  as  a  mean, 
organic  matter,  43.7  per  cent.,  earthy  matter,  56.3  per  cent.,  and  ni- 
trogen, 1.14  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  A  series  of  12  samples  from  the 
harbor,  where  more  or  less  sand  is  brought  in  with  the  tide,  gave  a 
mean  of  organic  matter  28.3  per  cent.,  earthy  matter,  71.7  per  cent, 
and  nitrogen,  0.64  per  cent.  Macadam's  investigations  were  before 
the  days  of  bacteriological  examinations,  and  we  are  accordingly  left 
in  the  dark  as  to  what  would  now  be  a  very  important  division  of  such 
a  study ;  but  he  recognized  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
larger  microscopical  forms,  and  notes  the  presence  of  masses  of  infu- 
soria belonging  to  the  family  Vorticellidse,  including  the  genera  Vorti- 
cella,  CarcJiesium,  Zoothamnium  and  Epistylis,  Paramecium  and  EugUna 
were  also  abundant. 

Macadam's  results  have  been  verified  by  a  number  of  studies  of  the 
muds  of  the  Thames  river,  the  more  recent  of  which  are  those  of  W. 
J.  Dibdin,  made  in  1879-80,  and  1882-83.  Mr.  Dibdin  found  in  some 
samples  from  sewage  of  24  hours  as  high  as  57.4  per  cent,  of  volatile 
matter  in  dried  mud,  with  nitrogen  of  the  dried  mud  amounting  to  3.3 
per  cent,  and  nitrogen  of  the  dried  volatile  matter  5.75  per  cent.  The 
phosphoric  acid  of  the  dried  mud  in  the  same  sample  was  0.8  of  one 
per  cent.  The  means  of  the  samples  of  mud  taken  at  different  points 
are,  however,  considerably  lower  than  this. 

The  net  result,  not  only  of  Macadam's  but  of  the  more  recent  investi- 
gations, is  to  emphasize  the  statement  already  made,  that  usually  the 
effect  of  a  flood  flow  would  be  to  actually  increase  temporarily  the 
pollution  at  points  far  below  where  sedimentation  takes  place. 

Dr.  Beale's  Study  of  Thames  Muds. 

After  Macadam,  nothing  so  interesting  appeared  until  the  publica- 
tion by  Dr.  Beale  of  a  paper  on  The  Constitutents  of  Sewage  in  the 
Mud  of  the  Thames,  in  1884,*  in  which  are  detailed  the  results  of  a 
microscopical  study  of  25  samples  of  Thames  mud  taken  from  various 
banks  between  Gravesend  and  Chelsea,  the  observations  relating  chiefly 
to  the  demonstration  by  microscopical  investigation  of  the  existence 
in  sewage  muds,  which  have  been  deposited  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  of  constitutents  which  can  be  identified  as  derived  from  human 
excrements.  So  thoroughly  can  this  conclusion  be  demonstrated  that 
Dr.  Beale  states  in  his  judgment  "  that  the  several  constitutents  of 

♦Jour.  Roy.  Micr.  Soc,  Sec.  aer.,  vol.  iv.  (Feb.  1884),  pp.  1-19. 
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human  faeces  are  present  in  all  the  specimens  of  mud  submitted  for 
examination."  Among  the  constituents  of  human  food  which  Dr.  Beale 
found,  may  be  mentioned  starch  granules,  fragments  of  vegetable 
tissue,  the  spiral  fibers  of  cabbage,  cooked  muscular  tissue  and  yellow 
elastic  tissue,  the  latter  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  often  found  in 
fecal  matter.  Tea  leaves,  cotton  fibers,  probably  from  paper,  fatty 
matter  and  crystals  of  fatty  acids,  fragments  of  paper  and  rags  and 
many  other  substances  were  also  present.  "  Even  blood  coipuscles  of 
man  or  of  one  of  the  highe;:  animals  have  been  detected  in  the  mud, 
having  withstood  all  the  destructive  agencies  to  which  they  have  been 
exposed,  during  probably  many  months." 

Dr.  Beale's  paper  furnishes  methods  of  working  and  may  be  profita- 
bly consulted  by  anyone  pursuing  a  similar  line  of  investigation.  The 
methods  of  bacterial  investigation,  which  were  just  coming  into  use, 
were  applied,  with  the  result  of  showing  the  presence  of  immense  num- 
bers of  bacteria  in  all  the  muds  examined. 

Following  Dr.  Beale's  paper,  there  appeared  in  1885,  in  the  Beport 
of  the  Broyal  Commission  on  Metropolitan  Sewage  Discharge,  an  exten- 
sive paper  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Sorby;  which  is  in  many  respects  the  most 
important  contribution  to  the  literature  of  sewage  pollution  that  has 
yet  appeared.* 

In  this  paper  Dr.  Sorby  covers  substantially  the  ground  traversed 
by  Dr.  Beale,  with  the  addition  of  developing  many  points  which  Dr. 
Beale  left  untouched.  He  agrees  with  Dr.  Beale  as  to  the  ease  and 
certainty  with  which  the  microscope  may  be  used  to'  determine  the 
presence  of  sewage  in  river  muds. 

The  chief  value  of  Dr.  Sorby's  paper  lies  in  the  development  of  a 
new  method  of  quantitatively  determining  the  amount  of  pollution  in 
any  given  sample,  and  it  is  somewhat  extraordinary  that  with  a  definite 
method  of  making  such  examinations  before  the  scientific  world  for 
eight  years  it  has  not  been  more  used.  By  its  use  the  progress  of  the 
contaminating  material  may  be  traced  down  a  stream,  both  in  the  flow- 
ing water  and  in  the  deposited  muds  ;  and  consequently  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  any  self-purification  which  may  be  attained  more  thor- 
oughly measured  than  by  any  other  method  of  examination  thus  far 
made  known. 

Lortet's  Eesults. 

Probably  the  most  useful  study  of  this  character  in  the  way  of  defi- 
nite results  obtained  is  that  of  Lortet,  as  recorded  in  his  paper  The 
Pathogenic  Bacteria  of  the  Mud  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,t  in  which  it  is 

•Report  of  a  Microscopioal  Investigation  of  Thamea  Muds.    Ry  H.  C.  Sorby,  LL.D.,  F.RSi 
Appendix  C.  R.  Report  of  Roy.  Com.  on  Met.  Sew.  Dischg.,  p.  168. 
f  Centralblatt  fttr  Rakteriologie,  ix.,  709. 
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shown  that  sewage  mud  banks  in  lakes  frequently  contain  living 
pathogenic  forms  of  bacteria. 

What  the  Several  Studies  Indicate. 

The  length  of  time  which  pathogenic  bacteria  may  be  expected  to 
survive,  when  enveloped  in  masses  of  fecal  matter,  is,  as  noted  in 
Chapter  I.,  still  somewhat  imcertain,  but  what  we  positively  do  know 
teaches  that  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  assumption  that  sew- 
age mud  banks  may  easily  become  centers  from  which  immense  num- 
bers of  disease  germs  may  be  sent  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
stream  below  the  mud  banks,  at  every  time  of  flood  flow.  The  fact  that 
thorough  sedimentation  takes  place  in  the  course  of  a  few  miles'  flow 
is  therefore  not  only  no  guarantee  of  immunity  at  points  below  where 
the  sedimentation  occurs,  but  it  may  even  be,  independent  of  other 
circumstances,  the  source  of  the  greatest  danger  in  times  of  high 
water. 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 

LEGAL  ASPECTS  OP  THE  CASE. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  some  of  the  physical  features  of  stream 
poUation  have  been  presented ;  we  will  now  consider  stream  pollution 
from  the  legal  point  of  view,  though  it  may  be  premised  that  possibly 
the  present  discussion,  as  prepared  by  an  engineer,  must  be  taken  as 
the  views  of  a  member  of  that  profession  interested  in  sanitary  ques- 
tions, rather  than  as  those  of  an  authority  in  law.  It  may  be  properly 
stated,  however,  that  this  chapter  has  been  submitted  to  a  legal  friend 
of  some  attainment  in  the  law  of  waters,  and  it  is  chiefly  by  reason 
of  his  opinion  that  the  views  advanced  are,  on  the  whole,  sound  from 
the  legal  point  of  view,  that  the  authors  have  been  encouraged  to 
include  this  chapter  in  the  present  work. 

How  THE  Eight  op  Pbopertt  in  a  Wateb-course  is  Derived. 

The  right  of  private  property  in  a  water-course  is  derived  from  the 
ownership  of  the  soil  over  which  the  stream  naturally  passes.  It 
carries  with  it  the  right  to  have  a  stream  passing  through  private 
lands  flow  as  it  is  wont  by  nature,  without  material  diminution  or 
alteration.  Persons  holding  real  property  to  which  these  rights  in 
miming  streams  pertain  are  called  riparian  proprietors,  while  those 
whose  lands  border  upon  tide  waters  are  called  littoral  proprietors. 
It  is  the  rights  of  the  riparian  proprietor  that  it  is  proposed  to 
briefly  discuss  here. 

fiiPABiAN  Proprietor's  Eight  to  a  Stream  in  its  Natural 

CowrnoN. 

According  to  the  legal  authorities,  each  proprietor  has  the  common- 
law  right  that  the  stream  shall  flow  to  his  land  in  the  usual  quantity 
and  in  its  natural  condition.  No  one  proprietor  has  any  property  in 
the  flowing  stream  which  is  not  eqiially  the  right  and  privilege  of 
every  other,  and  each  may  apply  it  to  any  use  to  which  it  can  be 
applied  without  material  injury  to  the  right  of  the  other  proprietors. 

On  this  point  the  courts  have  held : 

Eveiy  owner  of  land  through  which  a  stream  of  water  flows  is  entitled  to  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  the  water,  and  to  have   the  same  flow  in  its  natural  and 
accustomed    coarse,   without    obstruction,   diversion,  or    corruption.     The    right 
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extends  to  the  quality  as  well  as  the  qnantity  of  the  water.  If,  therefore,  an 
adjoining  proprietor  corrupts  the  water,  an  action  npon  the  case  lies  for  the  injary.* 

The  right  to  the  natural  flow  of  water  is  not  an  easement  but  a  natural  right, 
which  is  not  lost  until  an  adverse  easement  has  been  acquired.! 

We  consider  it  as  settled  law  that  the  right  to  have  a  stream  runnilig  in  its 
natural  course,  is  not  by  a  presumed  grant  from  long  acquiescence  on  the  part 
of  the  riparian  proprietoi's  above  and  below,  but  is  a  jure  natures  .  .  .  and 
an  incident  of  property,  as  much  as  to  have  the  soil  itself  in  it«  natural  state, 
unaltered  by  the  acts  of  a  neighboring  proprietor,  who  cannot  dig  so  as  to 
deprive  it  of  the  support  of  his  land4 

In  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  v.  Sonlas  and 
others,  decided  in  1884,  the  common-law  principles  applying  to  stream 
pollution  have  been  affirmed  by  the  presiding  judge  in  his  charge  to 
the  jury  with  such  clearness  as  to  justify  its  reproduction  in  full  here. 
The  judge  said : 

The  case  which  you  are  engaged  in  trying  is  one  of  much  importance,  and  your 
responsibility  is  proportioned,  of  course,  to  its  importance.  The  facts  which  have 
been  proved  by  the  evidence  given  on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  are  veiy  few  and 
simple.  They  are,  however,  very  weighty,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  add,  have  not  been 
contradicted.  The  law  also  upon  this  subject  is  very  plain.  The  defendants  are 
charged  in  this  indictment  with  maintaining  a  common  nuisance  by  causing  the 
excrement  and  foul  water  from  the  water-closets  and  urinals  upon  their  premises, 
which  are  situated  upon  the  bank  of  the  Schuylkill  river  just  above  the  confluence 
of  the  Wissahickon  with  that  stream,  to  be  drained  into  the  river.  It  has  been 
shown  by  witnesses,  some  of  whom  are  experts  in  such  matters,  that  the  efifect  of 
this  has  been  to  pollute  the  drinking  water  of  this  city,  and  to  render  it  unwhole- 
some and  dangerous.  Such  pollution  has  also  been  shown  by  competent  and  cred- 
itable evidence  to  have  a  direct  tendency  to  produce  disease  in  those  who  drink  the 
water  which  is  supplied  to  the  city  from  the  river  Schuylkill. 

Now,  it  is  a  very  old  and  well-settled  law  that  to  pollute  a  public  stream  is  to 
maintain  a  common  nuisance.  It  is  not  only  a  public  injury,  but  it  is  crime,  a 
crime  for  which  those  who  perpetrate  it  ai*e  answerable  in  a  tribunal  of  criminal 
jurisdiction.  An  act  of  Assembly  forbids  and  punishes  as  crimes  all  common  or 
public  nuisances,  and  I  know  of  no  public  nuisance  more  serious  in  its  evil  effects 
and  more  obnoxious  to  the  denunciation  of  the  law  than  to  corrupt  and  poison  a 
public  stream  from  which  large  numbers  of  people  obtain  their  drinking  water.  If 
the  jury,  therefore,  find  that  the  defendants  have  done  the  acts  charged  against 
them  in  this  indictment,  no  doubt  whatever  remains  that  they  are  guilty  of  the 
offence  of  maintaining  a  common  nuisance,  and  ought  to  be  convicted.  If  the  water 
drained  from  the  defendant's  establishment  into  the  river  is  of  a  foul  and  impure 
character,  and  if  the  effect  of  that  is  to  pollute  the  water  and  render  it  unwholesome 
for  drinking  purposes,  then  they  are  guilty  as  they  stand  indicted,  and  it  is  your 
duty  to  say  so. 

It  is  no  defence  to  say  that  the  premises  are  in  the  same  condition,  and  the  drain- 
age conducted  in  the  same  manner,  as  when  they  obtained  possession  and  began 
their  occupancy.  Their  continuance  of  the  nuisance  is  itself  an  offence  against  the 
law  for  which  they  are  personally  responsible.  The  law  is  perfectly  well  settled 
that  no  man  can  prescribe  for  a  public  nuisance,  or  defend  himself  by  showing  that 
others  have  violated  the  law  before  him.  No  length  of  time  can  justify  a  public 
nuisance,  although  it  may  furnish  an  answer  to  an  action  for  a  private  injury. 
Public  rights  are  not  destroyed  by  private  encroachments,  no  matter  how  long  they 
have  endured.  Nor  is  it  any  defence  that  the  river  is  also  polluted  from  other 
sources,  that  impurities  flow  into  it  from  sewers,  and  from  towns  and  places  above 

*  Holsman  v.  Boiling  Spring  Bleaching  Co.,  14  K.  J.  Eq.,  855. 
t  Stokee  v.  Singers,  8  Eh.  A  Bl.  36,  Erie,  J. 
X  Wadflworth  v.  Tillotson,  15  Conn.  866,  878. 
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Manayunk.  If  the  defendants  have  contribnted  to  the  pollntion,  thej  are  guilty. 
No  man  can  excuse  himself  for  violating  the  law  upon  the  ground  that  othei-s  also 
violated  it.  It  is  said  that  the  city  ought  to  have  built  an  intercepting  sewer.  But 
what  of  that  ?  Perhaps  it  ought.  But  if  the  city  has  been  guilty  of  negligence  in 
that  respect  that  fact  does  not  justifv  the  defendants  in  their  violation  of  the  law. 
It  makes  no  difference  whatever  in  the  guilt  of  the  defendants  that  the  city  has  not 
taken  steps  to  protect  itself  against  the  unlawful  acts  of  those  who  pollute  the 
stream.  Nor  ought  your  verdict  to  be  affected  in  the  slightest  degree  by  the  sug- 
gestion that  if  these  pollutions  of  the  river  are  stopped  by  indictments  and  convic- 
tions, the  effect  of  that  may  be  injurious  to  large  business  interests,  which  are  pros- 
ecuted under  similar  conditions  upon  the  river.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  that. 
Such  considerations  cannot  affect  your  duty  in  the  present  case.  The  law  is  to  be 
enforced,  and  those  who  violate  it  are  to  be  punished,  no  matter  what  the  effect  of 
that  may  be  upon  their  business,  for  the  law  is  above  every  personal  and  private 
interest.  All  persons  engaged  in  business  are  bound  to  conduct  that  business  in 
subordination  to  the  law,  and  in  such  manner  as  not  to  injure  the  public.  It  has 
been  argued  also  that  the  city  ought  to  have  resorted  to  a  civil  remedy  against  the 
defendant  for  the  correction  of  these  abuses,  that  it  ought  to  have  gone  into  a  civil 
court  and  asked  for  an  injunction  against  their  continuance.  Such  suggestions  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  It  is  sufficient  that  the  defendants  are  arraigned  by 
the  Commonwealth  to  answer  for  an  infraction  of  her  laws.  If  they  have  broken 
those  laws,  they  are  in  the  proper  tribunal  to  answer  for  their  acts.  Civil  proceed- 
ings are  slow,  and  in  such  proceedings,  where  the  parties  are  private  persons  or 
corporations,  which  are  a  kind  of  artificial  persons  created  by  the  State,  many  em- 
barrassing and  dilatory  questions  might  obstruct  and  hinder  the  speedy  abatement 
of  the  nuisance.  In  my  judgment  the  remedy  which  has  been  chosen  is  the 
speediest  and  the  most  effective.  It  is  a  proper,  a  lawful  remedy,  and  you  have  no 
concern  now  with  any  other.  The  defendants  are  before  you  to  answer  the  charge 
of  maintaining  a  common  nuisance,  which  is  a  public  offence  by  the  laws  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  simple  question  which  you  have  to  decide  is,  whether  the  defen- 
dants are  guilty  of  this  offence.  If  they  have  done  the  acts  which  are  charged 
against  them  in  this  indictment,  then,  as  a  matter  of  law,  I  instruct  you  that  those 
acts  constitute  the  offence  of  maintaining  a  common  nuisance,  and  they  are  gr^iilty. 
Upon  the  question  of  fact  you  have  the  testimony  of  numerous  witnesses  examined 
by  the  Commonwealth,  and  they  have  not  been  contradicted  by  any  witness  pro- 
duced by  the  defendants. 

Wliile  the  foregoing  citations  have  thus  affirmed  the  right  of  every 
riparian  proprietor  to  have  the  stream  flow  in  its  natural  state,  it  is 
still  true  that  the  reasonable  use  of  a  stream  by  each  proprietor  may 
modify  this  right  in  some  way,  and  it  accordingly  becomes  an  impor- 
tant question  to  determine  when  one  riparian  owner's  use  ceases  to  be 
rightful  by  infringing  on  the  rights  of  others.  In  the  English  case  of 
Embrey  v.  Owen,  it  was  held  that  the  right  of  a  riparian  owner  to  the 
flow  of  the  stream  in  its  natural  state,  without  diminution  or  alteration, 
is  not  an  absolute  and  exclusive  right  to  all  the  water  in  its  natural 
state,  but  is  a  right  only  to  the  flow  of  the  water  and  the  enjoyment  of 
it,  subject  to  the  similar  rights  of  all  the  proprietors. 

From  these  citations  it  appears  that  the  common  law  distinctly  rec- 
ognizes within  certain  limitations  the  natural  right  of  every  riparian 
proprietor  to  receive  the  natural  flow  of  a  stream  essentially  pure  and 
imdefiled.  But  by  reason  of  the  operation  of  the  law  of  custom,  certain 
modifications  of  this  general  principle  have  grown  up  which  we  may 
discuss  a  little  in  detail. 
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Natuhal  and  Abtipicial  Uses  op  a  Stream. 

Before  entering  upon  such  discussion  it  may  be  noted  that  the  law 
further  recognizes  ordinary,  or  natural,  and  extraordinary,  or  artificial 
uses  of  streams ;  the  ordinary  use  being  for  the  supplying  of  natural 
wants,  as  for  instance,  the  use  of  water  for  such  domestic  purposes  as 
drinking,  bathing,  cooking,  and  laundry,  and  for  watering  stock. 

For  these  strictly  natural  uses  the  weight  of  authority  is  to  the  effect 
that  any  one  riparian  owner  may,  if  necessary,  consume  all  the  water 
of  the  stream,  though  the  exercise  of  such  right  is  strictly  confined  to 
riparian  land.  Moreover,  a  stream,  all  the  water  of  which  is  consumed 
by  these  ordinary  natural  uses  of  any  one  proprietor  will  usually  be  a 
very  small  one,  though  this  fact  cannot  be  considered  as  in  any  way 
affecting  the  application  of  the  legal  principle  involved.  But  the  fact 
that  a  city  is  itself  a  riparian  proprietor  does  not  authorize  it  to  erect 
water- works  and  convey  its  supply  several  miles  away.  It  can  only 
take,  without  compensating  the  other  owners,  such  an  amount  as  will 
supply  one  family.*  But  the  right  of  the  one  family  to  an  undefiled 
water  supply  may  nevertheless  enable  a  municipality  to  insist  on 
purity  of  the  supply  for  the  whole  population  under  the  common-law 
rule. 

Actionable  Pollutions. 

According  to  Gould,  who  is  the  most  recent  American  writer  and 
who  makes  elaborate  citations  in  relation  thereto,  the  following  dis- 
tinct sources  of  pollution  have  been  held  to  be  actionable :  The  set- 
ting up  of  cattle-yards,  hog-pens,  or  lime-pits  for  calf  and  sheep  skins 
so  near  the  water  as  to  pollute  it ;  discharging  blood  from  a  slaughter- 
house into  the  stream ;  erecting  a  cesspool,  placing  manure  or  oil,  or 
permitting  gas  to  escape,  so  near  a  well,  spring,  or  stream  as  to  pollute 
it;  the  casting  upon  one's  own  land  of  dirt  and  foul  water  or  sub- 
stances which  reach  the  stream  by  percolation ;  the  letting  off  of  water 
made  noxious  by  precipitation  of  minerals,  or  by  dye  wastes,  liquors, 
madder,  indigo,  potash,  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid ;  discharging  into 
a  stream  heated  water  injuriously,  sewerage  or  anything  rendering  the 
water  unfit  for  domestic,  culinary,  or  mining  purposes,  for  cattle  to 
drink,  fish  to  live  in,  or  for  use  in  manufacturing. 

A  large  number  of  cases  are  cited  of  actions  brought  for  these 
various  sources  of  pollution,  and  undoubtedly  a  more  extended  list 
could  be  easily  made.f 

*  Swindon  Water- Works  v.  Wilts  and  Berks  Canal,  L.  B.  7  H.  L.  097. 
t  Gould  On  the  Law  of  Waters,  2d  ed.,  1891,  sec.  219,  pp.  431^132. 
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Distinction  between  Natubal  and  Abtepicial  Use. 

The  extraordinary  or  artificial  use  of  a  stream  is  such  reasonable 
use,  aside  from  the  ordinaiy  natural  uses,  as  is  common  to  all  the  pro- 
prietors. It  differs  from  the  ordinary  use  in  this,  that  no  one  may 
for  an  extraordinary  use  appropriate  the  whole  stream,  but  each  pro- 
prietor has,  as  already  stated,  a  right  to  the  use  of  the  stream  subject 
to  a  like  similar  use  on  the  part  of  all  the  others.  Moreover,  the  right 
to  the  extraordinary  use  is  inferior  to  the  ordinary,  and  cannot  be 
made  to  interfere  with  an  ordinary  use  when  such  is  clearly  indicated 
as  necessary  to  any  of  the  proprietors.  So  long  as  the  reasonable  use 
of  the  common  property  does  no  injury  to  the  rights  of  others  who 
are  entitled  to  a  like  reasonable  use  no  action  lies  ;  but  an  unreason- 
able use  is  an  actionable  injury. 

The  Case  op  Evans  v.  Mebbiweatheb. 

A  clear  distinction  of  the  difference  between  these  two  kinds  of  use 
was  made  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Illinois,  where  the  Court  said  :* 

Each  riparian  proprietor  is  bound  to  make  snoh  a  use  of  running  water  as  to  do 
as  little  injury  to  those  below  him  as  is  consistent  with  a  valnable  benefit  to  him- 
self. The  use  must  be  a  reasonable  one.  Now  the  question  fairly  arises,  is  that  a 
reasonable  use  of  iiinning  water  by  the  upper  proprietor,  b^  which  the  flnid  is 
entirely  consumed  ?  To  answer  this  question  satisfactorily,  it  is  proper  to  consider 
the  wants  in  regard  to  the  element  of  water.  These  wants  are  either  natural  or 
artificial.  Natural  are  such  as  are  absolutely  necessary  to  be  supplied  in  order  to 
his  existence.  Artificial,  such  only  as  by  supplying  them  his  comfort  and  pros- 
perity are  increased.  To  quench  thirst,  and  for  household  purposes,  water  is  ab- 
solutely indispensable.  In  civilized  life,  water  for  cattle  is  also  necessary.  These 
wants  must  be  supplied,  or  both  man  and  beast  will  perish.  The  supply  of  a  man's 
artificial  wants  is  not  essential  to  his  existence  ;  it  is  not  indispensable ;  he  could 
live  if  water  was  not  employed  in  irrigating  lands,  or  in  propelling  his  machinery. 
In  countries  differently  situated  from  ours,  with  a  hot  and  arid  climate,  water 
doubtless  is  indispensable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  in  them,  water  for  ir- 
rigation would  be  a  natural  want.  Here  it  might  increase  the  products  of  the  soil, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  essential,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  considered  a  natui-al  want 
of  man.  So  of  manufactures,  they  promote  the  prosperity  and  comfort  of  mankind, 
but  cannot  be  considered  absolutely  necessary  to  his  existence. 

Prom  these  premises,  the  Court  then  proceeds  to  state  the  conclusion 
resulting,  namely : 

That  an  individual  owning  a  spring  on  his  land  from  which  water  flows  in  a  current 
through  his  neighbor's  land,  would  have  the  right  to  use  the  whole  of  it,  if  neces- 
sary to  satisfy  his  natural  wants.  He  may  consume  all  the  water  for  his  domestic 
purposes,  including  water  for  his  stock.  If  he  desires  to  use  it  for  irrigation  or 
inanufactares,  and  there  be  a  lower  proprietor  to  whom  its  use  is  essential  to  sup- 
ply his  natural  wants,  or  for  his  stock,  he  must  use  the  water  so  as  to  leave  enough 
for  snoh  lower  proprietor.     Where  the  stream  is  small,  and  does  not  supply  water 

*  Evans  v.  MerriwWither,  3  Scan.  (DL),  496. 
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more  than  sufficient  to  answer  the  natural  wants  of  the  different  proprietors  living 
on  it,  none  of  the  proprietors  can  use  the  water  for  either  irrigation  or  manufact- 
ures. So  far  then,  as  natui*al  wants  are  concerned,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  furnish- 
ing a  rule  by  which  riparian  proprietors  may  use  flowing  water  to  supply  such 
natural  wants.  Each  proprietor  in  his  turn  may,  if  necessary,  consume  all  the  water 
for  these  purposes.  But  where  the  water  is  not  wanted  to  supply  natural  wants, 
and  there  is  not  sufficient  for  each  proprietor  living  on  the  stream  to  carry  on  his 
manufacturing  purposes,  how  shall  the  water  be  divided  ?  We  have  seen,  that, 
without  a  contract  or  grant,  neither  has  a  right  to  use  all  the  water ;  all  have  a 
right  to  participate  in  its  benefits.  Where  all  have  a  right  to  participate  in  a  com- 
mon benefit,  and  none  can  have  an  exclusive  enjoyment,  no  rule,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  can  be  laid  down,  as  to  how  much*  each  may  use  without  infring- 
ing upon  the  rights  of  others.  In  such  cases,  the  question  must  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  jury,  whether  the  party  complained  of  has  used,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, more  than  his  just  proportion. 

Eeparian  Pboprietors  Can  Abrogate  the  Eight  to  the  Natural  Use. 

Concluding  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the 
riparian  proprietors  can  voluntarily,  as  by  agreement,  abrogate  the 
right  to  the  ordinary  use  of  a  stream,  giving  it  up  to  such  extraordi- 
nary uses  as  the  exigencies  of  manufacturing  or  other  artificial  interests 
may  be  expected  to  subject  it  to.  Custom  for  a  series  of  years  may  be 
considered  evidence  of  such  voluntary  abrogation. 

Right  to  Use  op  a  Stream  Can  be  Acquired  by  Grant. 

It  is  evident  without  special  discussion,  that  the  right  to  uses  of  a 
stream  outside  of  the  ordinary  and  reasonable  extraordinary  use  may 
be  acquired  by  grant  or  reservation  the  same  as  to  real  property. 
Such  special  rights  are  of  the  nature  of  easements,  and  can,  like  ease- 
ments in  real  property,  only  be  created  by  deed,  devise,  or  record. 

Prescreptive  Eights  in  Streams. 

There  is,  however,  another  way  in  which  the  right  to  the  super- 
extraordinary  use  of  a  stream  may  be  apparently  acquired,  namely,  by 
prescription,  and  as  this  is  the  more  important  part  of  the  subject  for 
present  purposes,  we  will  discuss  the  matter  a  little  at  length. 

By  the  common  law  the  right  to  do  a  thing,  which  from  the  i  jiture 
of  the  case  could  have  been  created  by  a  grant,  may  be  acquired  by  an 
individual,  by  reason  of  long-continued  and  peaceable  possession,  and 
such  right  or  title  is  denominated  prescriptive,  though  the  length  of 
time  required  before  such  right  can  be  held  as  acquired  varies  in  dif- 
ferent States.  In  New  York  it  has  been  fixed  by  the  Statute  of  Limita- 
tions at  20  years,  while  in  some  other  States  the  lapsing  of  15  years 
suflSces.  In  order  to  constitute  a  prescription  in  England,  according 
to  the  old  writers,  the  enjoyment  must  have  existed  "time  out  of 
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mind/*  but  in  modem  times  not  only  there  but  in  this  country  definite 
periods  are  fixed  by  the  Statute  of  Limitations. 

In  its  original  sense  the  term  prescription  applied  to  incorporeal 
hereditaments  and  not  to  corporeal  titles  to  land,  as  to  easements  of 
rights  of  way  across  land.  In  this  sense  prescriptive  rights  were 
originally  enjoyed  by  adverse  user,  and  finally  by  analogy  came  to  in- 
clude title  to  land  by  adverse  possession.  A  further  extension  of  the 
doctrine  again  led  to  a  presumption  of  some  title  in  running  streams 
not  justified  by  the  common-law  rule,  this  latter  being  also  a  prescrip- 
tive title  by  adverse  user. 

Angell  has  affirmed  the  principle  of  a  prescriptive  right  to  pollute 
water-courses  under  certain  circumstances  in  the  following  language  :* 

That  a  title  to  any  incorporeal  hereditament  may  be  supported  by  an  uninter- 
rapted  enjoyment  for  the  period  limited  by  statute  for  the  right  of  entry  upon  land, 
was  first  laid  down  as  law  in  England  by  Mr.  0.  J.  Wilmot  in  the  year  1761  .  .  . 
as  twenty  years'  possession  of  land  is  considered  a  bar  to  an  ejectment,  so  the  pos- 
session of  an  easement  attached  to  it  for  the  same  period  is  by  analogy  deemed  evi- 
dence of  right  in  the  party  possessing  it.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  absurd  to  acknowl- 
edge a  right  to  a  gpreater  interest,  as  having  been  created  by  an  enjoyment  for  a 
given  space  of  time  and  to  deny  it  to  a  lesser. 

The  Case  of  Bealy  v.  Shaw. 

The  case  of  Bealy  v.  Shaw,  as  cited  by  Angell,  has  been  a  leading 
case  in  England  on  the  subject  of  acquisition  of  an  adverse  right  to  the 
use  of  a  natural  water-course ;  and  it  was  decided  in  conformity  to  the 
doctrine  above  laid  down.    Lord  Ellenborough,  C.  J.,  said : 

The  general  rule  of  law,  as  applied  to  this  subject,  is  that,  independent  of  any 
particular  enjoyment  used  to  be  had  by  another,  every  man  has  a  right  to  have  the 
advantage  of  a  flow  of  water  in  his  own  land  without  diminution  or  alteration,  but 
an  adverse  right  may  exist,  founded  on  the  occupation  of  another,  and,  although 
the  stream  may  be  diminished  in  quantity,  or  corrupted  in  quality,  yet  if  the  occu- 
pation of  the  party  so  taking  it  and  using  it  have  existed  for  so  long  a  time  as  may 
raise  the  presumption  of  a  grant,  the  other  party,  whose  land  is  below,  must  take 
the  stream  subject  to  such  adverse  right. 

Popular  Views  of  Prescription. 

In  administrating  sanitary  regulations  for  the  protection  of  the 
drainage  areas  whence  public  water  supplies  issue,  one  quickly  finds 
disseminated  among  both  laity  and  professionals  the  idea  that  such 
rights  of  pollution  as  were  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants,  without  con- 
test or  objection  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  riparian  owners  before  the 
taking  of  a  given  stream  for  a  public  water  supply,  have  become  per- 
scriptive  through  adverse  use,  and  that  such  rights  cannot  be  debarred 
except  by  the  payment  of  a  valuable  consideration.  The  growth  of 
this  view  is  undoubtedly  largely  due  to  the  strong  aflSrmation  of  the 

*  Angell,  Law  of  Water  Couraes,  6th  ed.,  p.  851. 
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doctrine  of  right  to  pollute  by  adverse  possession  as  stated  in  the  fore- 
going from  Angell.  It  is  believed,  however,  that,  in  the  present  under- 
standing of  things,  such  a  view  is  bad  law,  contrary,  indeed,  to  the 
first  principles  of  the  common  law,  and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
make  good  that  proposition. 

The  Law  op  Custom. 

The  laws  of  England,  whence  ours  have  been  derived  by  inheritance, 
are  defined  by  Blackstone  as  of  two  kinds,*  the  unwritten  or  common 
law,  and  the  written  or  statute  law,  and  it  is  from  the  former  that  we 
mostly  derive  our  views  as  to  prescription  and  adverse  possession. 
We  must  observe  in  this  connection  that  the  common  law  is  founded 
entirely  in  custom  f  and  the  sine  qua  mm  for  the  observance  of  the  com- 
mon-law maxim  is  that  the  custom  itself  be  good,  and  the  goodness 
of  the  custom  under  the  common-law  ruling  depends,  according  to 
Blackstone,  (1)  upon  its  having  been  used  from  a  "  time  whereof  the 
memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary ;"  if  any  one  can  show 
the  beginning  of  it  the  custom  is  not  good ;  (2)  it  must  have  been 
continued ;  (3)  peaceable,  and  acquiesced  in,  and  (4)  reasonable.  A 
custom  may  be  good  if  no  good  legal  reason  can  be  assigned  against 
it.  (5)  Customs  ought  to  be  certain,  and,  (6)  when  established,  com- 
pulsory and  (7)  consistent  with  each  other.  Moreover,  Blackstone  ex- 
pressly says,  in  regard  to  the  legality  of  a  custom,  that  if  it  is  not  good 
it  ought  not  to  be  longer  used. 

The  Proper  Application  of  the  Fundabiental  Principles. 

In  the  application  of  these  fundamentals  to  the  question  of  sewerage 
and  drainage  it  is  urged  that  practically  all  such  privileges  are  recent. 
The  time  when  the  custom  began  may  be  readily  defined  by  many. 
Again  it  is  unreasonable  for  one  human  being  to  turn  excrement  into 
streams  from  which  others  ipay  take  drinking  water.  The  matter 
looked  boldly  in  the  face  is  so  revolting  as  to  need  no  argument  es- 
tablishing its  unreasonableness.  Likewise  it  is  inconsistent  for  human 
beings,  either  individually  or  in  the  aggregate,  to  pollute  that  which 
for  their  own  uses  should  remain  unpolluted,  and,  finally,  when  we  un- 
derstand as  we  now  do,  the  serious  effects  of  such  pollution,  the  cus- 
tom of  turning  sewage  into  any  stream,  which  either  is,  or  may  in  the 
future,  be  the  source  of  a  public  water  supply,  is  shown  to  be  so  ut- 
terly bad  as  to  be  worthy  only  of  immediate  abatement  even  though 
the  custom  has  been  maintained  from  time  immemorial. 

*Black8tone^8  Commentaries,  sea  iii.,  On  the  Laws  of  England. 

t  Customs  are  either  particular  or  general.  It  is  particoiar  ouatoms  only  that  we  are  oonoemed 
with  here. 
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Moreover,  the  question  of  the  ri^ht  of  the  riparian  proprietors  to 
continue  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  right  of  pollution  of  which  they  may 
have  been  possessed  at  the  time  of  taking  of  any  given  body  of  water 
as  the  source  of  a  public  water  supply,  has  been  the  subject  of  a  deci- 
sion in  the  case  of  the  water  supply  of  the  city  of  Boston,  which  may 
be  considered  as  marking  an  era  in  sanitary  history  in  this  country. 
The  case  referred  to  is  that  of  Augustus  P.  Martin,  Mayor  of  Boston, 
V.  Luther  E.  Gleason,  in  regard  to  which  the  following  preliminary 
statement  is  made  as  derived  from  the  city  of  Boston's  brief.* 

The  Case  of  Lake  Cochituate. 

Id  1846  the  Legislature,  by  an  act  entitled  *'An  act  for  supplying  the  citj  of  Bos- 
ton with  pure  water/'  authorized  the  city  of  Boston  **to  take,  hold,  and  convey  to, 
into  and  through  said  city  the  water  of  Long  pond,  so  called  (now  Lake  Cochituate), 
in  the  towns  of  Natick,  Wayland,  and  Framingham,  and  the  waters  which  may  flow 
into  and  from  the  same,  and  any  other  ponds  and  streams  within  the  distance  of 
four  miles  from  said  Long  pond,  and  any  water  rights  connected  therewith."  Acts 
of  1846,  Oh.  167, 1 1. 

Pursuant  to  this  authority,  and  in  part  execution  thereof,  the  city,  in  August, 
1846,  took  certain  water  and  water  rights,  described  as,  *'all  the  waters  of  Long 
pond,  so  called,  and  other  brooks  and  streams,  whether  permanent  or  temporary, 
entering  into  the  same,  and  of  all  the  bays,  coves,  and  inlets  thereof,  and  of  the 
outlet  of  the  same,  and  all  the  water  rights  thereunto  belonging,  or  in  any  wise 
appertaining." 

August  19,  1846,  the  city  filed  in  the  ofQce  of  the  registry  of  deeds  for  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  the  foregoing  description  of  the  taking,  and  a  statement  of  the  pui*- 
pose  for  which  taken,  as  required  by  said  act  of  the  Legislature  (see  copy,  page  4 
of  the  report) ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  works  could  be  constructed,  pro- 
ceeded actually  to  use,  and  has  ever  since  used,  said  waters  for  the  supply  of  its 
inhabitants.  Fegan  brook  is,  and  has  always  been,  one  of  the  streams  entering 
into  Long  pond.     (Beport,  page  1.) 

The  defendant  is  the  proprietor  of  a  hotel  in  Natick,  and  all  the  human  excre- 
ment discharged  from  the  water  closets,  and  all  the  sewage  of  his  hotel  are  dis- 
charged directly  into  said  brook  in  sufficient  quantity  to  contaminate  its  waters. 
(Report,  page  1.) 

The  city  of  Boston,  by  petition  of  its  Mayor  (St.  1884,  c.  164),  prays  for  an  in- 
junction to  restrain  the  defendant  from  polluting  this  water  supply. 

The  following  is  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  C. 
Allen,  J. 

Disregarding  punctuation,  as  may  properly  be  done  in  construing  a  statute 
(Gushing  v.  Worrick,  9  Gray,  385),  and  looking  at  the  purpose  and  contemplated 
scope  of  Stat.  1846,  c.  167,  the  city  of  Boston  was  authorized  by  Section  1  of  that 
statute  to  take  the  water  of  Long  pond,  and  the  waters  which  may  flow  into  and 
from  the  same,  and  any  other  ponds  and  streams  within  the  distance  of  four  miles 
from  said  Long  pond,  and  any  water  rights  connected  therewith,  so  far  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  preservation  and  purity  of  the  same,  for  the  purpose  of  fumislhing 
A  supply  of  pure  water  for  the  said  city  of  Boston.  This  declared  purpose  relates 
back,  and  illustrates  the  extent  of  the  authority  conferred.  Water-rights  may  be 
taken  so  far  as  may  be  necessaiy  for  the  preservation  and  purity  of  the  water.  The 
words  **  and  any  water  rights  connected  therewith  '*  are  not  limited  to  the  immedi- 

*  From  9th  An.  Kept,  of  Boston  W.  Bd.,  for  yr.  end.  Apr.  80, 1885,  pp.  76-79i 
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ate  antecedent,  namely,  the  ** other  ponds  and  streams"  there  referred  to,  but  they 
also  incltide  Long  pond  itself,  and  the  waters  which  may  flow  into  and  from  the 
same.  It  was  designed  to  give  a  broad  and  comprehensive  authority  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  a  supply  of  pure  water  for  the  city,  and  to  confer  the  power  to 
take  everything  included  within  the  meaning  of  the  antecedent  words,  so  far  as 
might  be  necessary  for  the  preservation  and  purity  of  the  water.  Section  15,  im- 
posing a  penalty  for  wantonly  or  maliciously  diverting  the  water,  or  any  part  thereof, 
of  any  of  the  ponds,  streams,  or  water-sources  which  shall  be  taken  by  the  city,  or 
corrupting  the  same,  or  rendering  it  impure,  confirms  this  view.  Under  "this 
authority,  the  city  might  lawfully  take  any  water  rights  connected  with  the  \i*ater8 
flowing  into  Long  pond,  including  the  prescriptive  rights  which  the  plaintiff  con- 
tends that  he  then  had  to  discharge  sewage  into  Pegan  brook.  It  appears  that  this 
brook  is  and  always  has  been  a  feeder  of  Long  pond ;  and  that  the  whole  of  it  is 
within  four  miles  of  the  pond.  A  prescriptive  right  to  foul  the  watei-s  of  a  stream 
is  included  under  the  term  "water  rights."  This,  indeed,  is  asserted  by  the  de- 
fendant in  his  answer.  It  is  a  right  in  respect  to  the  water  of  the  stream ;  and  the 
statute  conferred  power  to  take  all  water  rights  which  might  interfere  with  the 
purity  of  the  waters  taken.  It  is  contended  for  the  defendant  that,  if  it  was  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  brook  or  the  i)urity  of  the  water,  power  was  granted  to  the  city 
to  take  the  land  on  each  side  of  the  brook,  and  thus  cut  off  any  use  either  of  it  or 
of  its  waters ;  and,  indeed,  that  the  water-rights  could  not  be  taken  separately  from 
the  land.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  necessary,  even  if  it  was  competent, 
for  the  city  to  take  the  land  on  the  sides  of  the  brook  in  order  to  extinguish  any 
prescriptive  right  to  foul  the  water  of  it. 

Assuming  that  the  defendant  had  such  prescriptive  right,  it  is  further  contended 
that  the  city  did  not  take  it ;  but  that  the  taking  of  the  waters  of  the  brooks  and 
streams  entering  into  Long  pond  only  appropriated  the  water  as  it  flowed  into  the 
pond  at  the  time  of  taking,  and  subject  to  all  legal  burdens  and  uses  then  existing. 
This,  however,  is  too  narrow  a  construction  of  the  description  of  what  was  taken. 
The  city,  after  reciting  the  whole  of  the  first  section  of  the  statutes,  took  all  the 
waters  of  Long  pond,  "and  other  brooks  and  streams,  whether  permanent  or  tem- 
porary, entering  into  the  same,"  **  and  all  the  water  rights  thereunto  belonging  or 
in  any  wise  appertaining,  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  said  city."  This  language 
does  not  exactly  follow  the  language  of  the  statute  ;  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  is 
broad  enough  to  include  Pegan  brook,  and  the  taking  of ''all  the  water  rights 
thereunto  belonging  or  in  any  wise  appertaining,"  includes  any  right  then  existing 
to  foul  its  waters.  It  is  urged,  by  way  of  illustration,  that,  if  a  mill  existed  on 
the  brook,  the  right  to  use  the  mill  was  not  taken.  But  it  is  not  necessaiy  to  con- 
sider tliat  question  here.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  mill  on  the  brook. 
If  there  was,  the  use  of  the  water  for  turning  its  wheels  might  not  foul  the  water, 
and  might  therefore  be  consistent  with  the  purposes  and  rights  of  the  city.  But 
the  right  to  use  the  brook  as  a  discharge  for  sewage  in  large  quantities,  as  practised 
by  the  defendant,  is  inconsistent  with  such  purpose.  If.  therefore,  the  defendant 
had  any  such  prescriptive  right  to  foul  the  water  of  Pegan  brook,  as  he  claimed, 
such  right  was  taken  and  extinguished  by  the  act  of  the  city  under  the  Statute  of 
1846  ;  and  by  Section  6  of  that  act  the  city  was  liable  to  pay  all  damages  sustained 
thereby.  The  defendant,  if  he  sustained  damage,  might  have  applied  by  peti- 
tion for  the  assessment  thereof  at  any  time  within  three  years  from  such  taking. 
This  remedy  was  the  exclusive  one. 

It  was  not  seriously  contended  in  the  argument  that  the  defendant  has  acquired 
a  prescriptive  right  to  foul  the  waters  since  the  taking  by  the  city  in  1846.  Such 
prescriptive  right  could  not  be  acquired,  because  the  fouling  of  the  water,  since  the 
right  to  foul  it  ceased,  would  be  a  public  nuisance.  Morton  v,  Moore,  15  Gray, 
576.     Brookline  v.  Mackintosh,  133  Mass.,  125,  226. 

Finally,  it  was  contended  for  the  defendant  that,  by  reason  of  constructions 
erected  by  the  city  at  the  mouth  of  the  brook,  since  the  taking  in  1846,  the  waters 
of  Pegan  brook  do  not,  in  fact,  contaminate  the  water  of  the  pond ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  city  is  not  injured.  It  appears,  however,  as  a  fact,  that  the  water  of  the 
brook  is  contaminated  by  the  acts  of  the  defendent.  The  city  has  a  right  to  be 
protected  against  the  necessity  of  maintaining  works  for  the  preservation  of  the 
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purity  of  the  water  from  snch  a  cause.  If  the  acts  of  the  defendant  in  fouling  the 
stream  have  made  it  necessary  for  the  city  to  resort  to  extraordinary  means  for  pre- 
serving the  purity  of  the  water  of  the  pond,  he  cannot  justify  the  continuance  of 
such  illegal  fouling  by  showing  that  the  city  has  thus  far  been  able,  by  the  main- 
tenance of  special  works,  to  prevent  the  natural  result  of  his  acts. 

The  result  is  that  the  petition  for  an  injunction  is  maintained. 

Injunction  to  issue. 

Chancellor  Kent's  Views. 

Kent  has  justly  observed  in  his  Commentaries  "that  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  right  acquired  by  prior  occupancy  of  a  running  stream 
becomes  frequently  an  important  and  vexatious  question  between  dif- 
ferent riparian  proprietors,"  *  and,  without  going  into  his  views  exten- 
sively in  this  connection,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  tendency  of 
American  law  as  indicated  by  the  decisions,  is  on  the  whole  in  the 
direction  of  an  abridgment  of  the  right  to  pollute  by  reason  of  ad- 
verse possession,  though  Kent  says  that  if  such  occupation  of  a  stream 
as  corrupted  it  in  quality  has  existed  for  so  long  a  time  as  to  raise 
the  presumption  of  a  grant  and  which  presumption  is  the  foundation 
of  a  title  by  prescription,  the  other  party  whose  land  is  below  must 
take  the  stream  subject  to  such  adverse  right. 

Gould's  DEFmrnoN  of  Prescription. 

Gould  has  defined  the  law  of  prescription  in  its  application  to  water- 
courses in  this  country  with  great  clearness ;  and  his  numerous  cita- 
tions of  recent  cases  are  evidence  of  the  most  painstaking  thorough- 
ness. According  to  him  a  prescriptive  right  in  the  waters  of  a  stream 
can  only  be  acquired  under  substantially  the  following  terms  and  con- 
ditions : 

(1)  The  enjoyment  must  have  been  uninterrupted,  adverse,  and 
under  a  claim  of  right,  and  with  the  knowledge  of  the  owner. 

(2)  The  user  must  have  been  inconsistent  with,  or  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  the  owner,  and  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  difficult  or  impos- 
sible to  account  for  it  except  on  the  presumption  of  a  grant. 

(3)  The  adverse  use  must  be  attended  by  circumstances  of  such 
notoriety  that  the  person  against  whom  the  right  is  exercised  may 
have  reasonable  notice  that  the  right  is  claimed  against  him. 

(4)  The  enjoyment  must  be  as  of  right,  and  not  by  license  or  merely 
permissive. 

(5)  The  burden  of  proof  rests  with  the  person  claiming,  to  show  that 
the  use  was  adverse,  uninterrupted,  and  known  to  the  owner  of  the 
land. 

(6)  Prescriptive  rights  are  limited  in  extent  by  the  previous  enjoy- 

*  Kent :  Commentaries  on  American  Law,  sec  446. 
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ment  and  cannot  be  materially  varied  to  the  injury  of  others.  This 
amounts  to  saying  that  one  proprietor  cannot  acquire  the  right  by 
prescription  to  pollute  the  stream  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  was  pol- 
luted at  the  commencement  of  the  20  years. 

Gould,  in  common  with  the  other  legal  writers,  affirms  that  '^  the 
right  to  pollute  a  stream  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  permissible  of 
common  right  may  be  acquired  by  prescription."  But  the  conditions 
as  defined  in  the  foregoing  indicate  that  prescriptiye  rights  to  pollut- 
ing are  limited  in  this  country.  In  any  ce^e  a  public  nuisance  cannot 
be  prescribed  for  howsoever  long  the  adverse  enjoyment  may  have 
existed. 

English  Cases. 

In  England  many  cases  have  arisen  where  riparian  proprietors,  ag- 
grieved by  the  pollution  of  streams,  have  applied  for  injunctions 
restraining  the  offenders  from  continuing  the  pollution.  The  frequent 
success  of  such  attempts  are  stated  as  among  the  first  causes  which  led 
to  attempts  to  purify  sewage  and  manufacturing  wastes.'*' 

The  right  to  pollute  streams  has  been,  however,  in  some  cases  in- 
cluded by  prescription  in  the  easements  of  estates  on  the  banks  of 
streams  in  England.  Mr.  Slater  cites  the  case  of  a  calico  printer  who 
began  experiments  on  the  purification  of  the  waste  waters  from  his 
works.  Shortly  after,  he  received  a  formal  letter  from  the  ground 
landlord  warning  him  that  by  so  doing,  he  was  emperilling  one  of  the 
prescriptive  rights  of  the  estate,  and  consequently  violating  one  of 
the  covenants  of  his  lease.  A  clear  case  in  which  a  misapplication  of 
the  law  has  led,  as  Mr.  Slater  remarks,  to  making  river  pollution  not 
only  facultative  but  a  clear  duty. 

The  English  courts,  however,  have  frequently  gone  to  extreme 
lengths  in  protecting  the  rights  of  parties  against  pollution.  Thus  in 
the  case  of  Goldsmid  v,  Tunbridge  Wells  Commissioners,t  the  plaintiff 
was  tenant  for  life  of  an  estate  in  which  was  a  pond  used  for  watering 
cattle,  and  in  winter  for  supplying  ice  for  domestic  use.  The  defend- 
ants were  commissioners  with  full  power  to  make  sewers  and  drains,  and 
turn  sewage  into  any  water-course.  The  sewage  was  discharged  into  a 
brook  flowing  through  the  town,  and  which  ran  into  the  plaintiff's  pond. 
The  town  grew  constantly,  and  thus  what  at  first  was,  in  the  language  of 
the  Court,  "  an  imperceptible  injury,"  had  so  increased  in  the  course  of 
years  that,  at  the  time  of  bringing  the  action,  the  water  in  the  plaintiff^s 
pond  had  become  unfit  for  either  watering  cattle  or  furnishing  ice.  It  was 
held  that  the  discharge  of  the  sewage  of  the  town  into  the  brook  was  a 
nuisance  and  the  commissioners  were  restrained  from  continuing  it. 

*  J.  W.  Slater :  Sewage  Treatment,  Parifioation,  and  Utilisation,  p.  186l 
t  Groldsmid  v.  Tonbridge  Wells  Commissioners,  L.  B.  1,  Oh.  349. 
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Original  Application  op  the  Doctrine  op  Aj>yERSE  Possession. 

The  arguments  and  cases  cited  in  the  preceding,  while  not  in  any 
sense  exhaustive,  will  serve  in  a  general  way  to  indicate  how  the  views 
in  regard  to  the  right  of  pollution  by  adverse  possession  are  likely  to 
be  modified  as  such  cases  become  of  more  importance  throughout  this 
country.  In  order  to  show  somewhat  more  clearly  the  further  origin 
of  the  doctrine  of  prescriptive  rights  in  natural  water-courses,  the  fol- 
lowing skeleton  of  the  subject  may  be  deemed  suflBlcient : 

As  already  noted,  the  doctrine  of  adverse  possession  in  its  first 
inception  must  be  considered  as  having  applied  to  land  only,  and  its 
application  later  to  rights  in  natural  water-courses  is,  as  also  noted, 
an  extension  of  the  doctrine  by  analogy.  In  the  case  of  land  mere 
possession  does  not  suffice,  there  must  be  some  show  of  title,  and  as 
strengthening  the  show  of  title  the  person  claiming  may  be  deemed  to 
have  possessed  and  occupied  in  the  following  cases :  (1)  When  the 
land  has  been  cultivated  or  improved ;  (2)  where  protected  by  a  sub- 
stantial enclosure ;  (3)  where  not  improved  it  has  been  used  for  the 
supply  of  fuel  or  fencing  material ;  and  (4)  where  a  known  farm  or  de- 
fined lot  has  been  partly  improved,  the  portion  of  such  known  farm  or 
lot  that  may  have  been  left  uncleared  or  unenclosed,  according  to  the 
local  custom,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  occupied  for  the  same 
length  of  time  as  the  part  improved  or  cultivated.  None  of  these  can 
IQ  the  nature  of  the  case  by  any  possibility  apply  to  rights  in  a  water- 
course, and  therefore  user  alone  must  be  deemed  the  all-sufficient 
reason  for  the  acquirement  of  a  prescriptive  title  in  a  water-course  by 
adverse  possession.  But  the  doctrine  of  ownership  by  mere  user,  even 
though  enjoyed  long  enough  to  justify,  in  the  absence  of  any  other 
proof,  the  presumption  of  a  title,  is,  as  we  now  understand  the  matter, 
in  its  application  to  streams  a  bad  custom,  and  may  be,  so  far  as  the 
right  of  pollution  is  concerned,  safely  abolished,  by  rulings  of  our 
courts  in  line  with  the  recent  additions  to  human  knowledge  in  the 
realm  of  bacteriological  science. 

The  Relation  op  Legal  Principles  to  the  Development  op  Science. 

The  development  of  this  view  through  the  additions  to  knowledge 
which  have  followed  from  the  recent  studies  in  the  etiology  of  disease 
is  a  very  striking  illustration  of  how  after  all,  everything  in  the  mate- 
rial universe  is  relative.  So  long  as  mankind  looked  upon  disease  as 
an  infliction  of  Providence  there  could  be  no  general  conception  of 
the  danger  arising  from  the  contamination  of  a  public  water  supply. 
This  is  finely  illustrated  by  the  conditions  which  exist  to-day  in  many 
pcirts  of  India.    The  natives  believe  that  the  causation  of  disease  is 
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beyond  their  control  and  refuse  to  accept  any  explanation  of  an  epi- 
demic of  cholera  other  than  that  it  is  a  visitation  from  the  gods. 
Holding  this  view,  they  see  no  objection  to  placing  their  privies  where 
the  contents  drain  into  reservoirs  from  which  water  supplies  are  drawn.* 
Nor  will  they  yet  listen  to  the  plain  teachings  of  experience,  the  result 
being  that  in  many  localities  where  such  conditions  exist,  cholera  is 
never  absent.  The  unsanitary  conditions  produced  by  the  Indian 
water  tanks  receiving  quantities  of  privy  drainage  and  other  objection- 
able organic  matter  is  intensified  by  the  climatic  conditions.  In  many 
localities  the  entire  water  supply  must  be  stored  through  many  months 
of  tropical  drought,  and  the  stored  waters  by  reason  of  the  develop- 
ment of  large  quantities  of  infusorial  and  cryptogamic  growth  become 
in  the  end  disgustingly  offensive. 

The  Mill  Acjts. 

There  are  in  most  of  the  States  a  series  of  enactments  known  as  Mill 
Acts,  which,  founded  in  an  extension  of  the  doctrine  of  eminent  do- 
main, have  as  their  object  the  encouragement  of  the  erection  of  mills. 
In  order  to  understand  thoroughly  certain  modifications  of  the  com- 
mon-law principle  in  reference  to  the  pollution  of  streams,  which  are 
essentially  peculiar  to  this  country,  we  may  briefly  consider  the  funda- 
mental application  of  the  law  of  eminent  domain  to  rights  in  natural 
water,  together  with  the  cognate  extension  of  the  question  which  nat- 
urally arises. 

The  Law  of  Eminent  Domain. 

Eminent  domain  is  defined  as  the  right  which  the  government 
retains  over  the  estates  of  individuals  to  appropriate  them  to  public  use ; 
but  the  exercise  of  this  right  has  nevertheless  attached  to  it  as  a 
necessary  attendant  condition,  the  principle  that  due  money  compen- 
sation shall  be  made  to  every  individual  whose  property  is  taken,  by 
operation  of  the  law  of  eminent  domain,  without  his  consent. 

The  authority  for  the  exercise  of  this  transcendent  power  can  only 
emanate  from  the  legislatures,  State  or  National ;  and  the  extent  and 
circumstances  under  which  it  may  be  exercised  are  among  the  most 
important  questions  which  can  arise.  In  England,  as  with  us,  there 
must  be  a  public  object  of  adequate  importance  in  order  to  justify  its 
use,  but  Parliament,  as  the  supreme  power  in  the  kingdom,  may  in 
express  terms  define  to  what  extent  the  right  may  be  transferred,  as 
to  corporations,  private  or  municipal,  etc. ;  and  may  also  by  statutory 
enactments  define,  in  a  general  way,  the  methods,  terms,  and  condi- 

*See  Blyth'B,  A  Manual  of  Pablio  Health,  Fig.  53,  p.  596.  Tank  in  a  Caloatta  Bastoe  with  Hnto 
and  PrivieB  on  its  Edge. 
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tions  of  compensation.  The  conservatiye  spirit  in  England  has,  how- 
ever,  usually  led  to  embodying  adequate  compensation  clauses  in 
acts  authorizing  the  exercise  of  eminent  domain,  although  the  extra- 
ordinary powers  conferred  upon  some  of  the  English  railways  are 
without  precedent  here. 

In  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  it  is  defined  by  the  fifth 
article  that  "  private  property  shall  not  be  taken  for  public  use  with- 
out just  compensation,"  and  if  any  legislature  should,  by  enactment, 
overstep  this  plain  constitutional  provision,  the  courts  could  step  in 
and  by  decision  nullify  such  act  as  not  within  the  constitutional  powers 
delegated  by  the  people  to  the  legislature.  Thus  the  legislature  has, 
within  reasonable  limits,  the  power  of  determining  whether  a  particu- 
lar use  is  public  or  private,  although  the  final  decision  in  a  doubtful 
case  may  rest  with  the  coiurts. 

Chief  Justice  Bigelow  on  Eminent  Domain. 

The  subject  of  definition  of  the  line  between  public  use  and  private 
use  was  treated  in  a  case  in  Massachusetts  by  Chief -Justice  Bigelow, 
in  the  following  manner  :* 

In  many  cases  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  determining  whether  an  appropriation 
of  property  is  for  a  public  or  private  use.  If  land  is  taken  for  a  fort,  a  canal,  or  a 
highway,  it  would  clearly  fall  within  the  first  class  ;  if  it  was  transferred  from  one 
person  to  another,  or  to  several  persons,  solely  for  their  peculiar  benefit  and  advan- 
tage, it  would  as  clearly  come  within  the  second  class.  But  there  are  intermediate 
cases,  where  public  and  private  interests  are  blended  together,  in  which  it  becomes 
more  difficult  to  decide  within  which  of  the  two  classes  they  may  be  properly  said 
to  fall.  There  is  no  fixed  rule  or  standard  by  which  such  cases  can  be  tried  and 
determined.  Each  must  necessarily  depend  upon  its  own  peculiar  circumstances. 
Many  enterprises  of  the  highest  public  utility  are  productive  of  great  and  imme- 
diate benefits  to  individuals.  A  railroad  or  canal  may  largely  enhance  the  value  of 
private  property  situated  at  or  near  its  termini,  but  it  is  not  for  that  reason  any  less 
a  public  work,  for  the  construction  of  which  private  property  may  well  be  taken. 
.  .  .  It  has  never  been  deemed  essential  that  the  entire  community,  or  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  it,  should  directly  enjoy  or  participate  in  an  improvement  or 
enterprise,  in  order  to  constitute  a  public  use  within  the  true  meaning  of  the 
words  of  the  constitutional  limitation.  Such  an  interpretation  would  greatly  nar- 
row and  cripple  the  authority  of  the  Legislature,  so  as  to  deprive  it  of  the  power  of 
exerting  a  material  and  beneficial  influence  on  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
State. 

In  a  broad  and  comprehensive  view,  such  as  has  been  heretofore  taken  of  the 
construction  of  this  clause  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  everything  which  tends  to 
enlarge  the  resources,  increase  the  industrial  energies,  and  promote  the  productive 
power  of  any  considei*able  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  section  of  the  State,  or 
which  leads  to  the  growth  of  towns  and  the  creation  of  new  sources  for  the  em- 
ployment of  private  capital  and  labor,  indirectly  contributes  to  the  general  welfare, 
and  to  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  community.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  many 
of  the  statutes  of  this  commonwealth  by  which  private  property  has  been  hereto- 
fore taken  and  appropriated  to  a  supposed  public  use  are  founded.  One  of  the 
earliest  and  most  familiar  instances  of  the  exercise  of  such  a  power  under  the 

♦  Boston  and  Roxbory  Mill  Corp.  v.  Newman,  12  Pink.,  476. 
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Constitution  is  to  be  found  in  the  Mass.  St.  1795,  c.  74,  Sec.  1,  for  the  erection 
and  regulation  of  mills.  By  this  statute  the  owner  of  a  mill  had  powc^*,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  a  head  of  water  to  operate  his  mill,  to  over  flow  the  land  of  su- 
per-riparian proprietors,  and  thereby  to  take  a  permanent  easement  in  the  soil  of 
another,  to  the  entire  destruction  of  its  beneficial  use  to  him,  on  paying  a  suitable 
compensation  therefor.  Under  the  right  thus  conferred,  the  more  direct  benefit 
was  to  the  owner  of  the  mill  only ;  private  property  was,  in  effect,  taken  and  trans- 
ferred from  one  individual  for  the  benefit  of  another,  and  the  only  public  use 
which  was  thereby  subserved  was  the  indirect  benefit  received  by  the  community 
by  the  erection  of  mills  for  the  convenience  of  the  neighborhood,  and  the  general 
advantage  which  accrued  to  trade  and  agriculture  by  increasing  the  facilities  for 
traffic  and  the  consumption  of  the  products  of  the  soU.  In  like  manner,  and  for 
similar  purposes,  acts  of  incorporation  have  been  granted  to  individuals,  with  au- 
thority to  create  large  mill-powers  for  manufacturing  establishments,  by  taking 
private  property,  even  to  the  extent  of  destroying  other  mills  and  water  privileges 
on  the  same  stream. 

The  Underlying  PfimciPLE  of  the  Mill  Acts. 

Having  defined  some  of  the  more  important  features  of  the  doctrine 
of  eminent  domain  we  may  now  proceed  with  the  discussion  of  the 
Mill  Acts,  and  their  effect  in  practically  modifying,  in  some  of  the 
States,  the  common-law  rule  in  reference  to  the  possible  public  nui- 
sance caused  by  polluting  running  streams.  The  exercise  of  the  pre- 
rogative of  sovereignty  in  their  enactment  can  only  be  justified  on  the 
ground  of  the  public  good,  and  their  original  inception  in  the  early 
colonial  period,  when  mills  for  grinding  com  were  an  imperative 
necessity,  is  usually  urged  as  their  reason  for  being.  Their  effect 
in  authorizing  the  overflow  of  another's  land  contrary  to  his  wishes, 
on  payment  of  a  money  consideration,  has  been  to  nullify  to  some 
extent  by  statute  the  natural  right  which  every  riparian  proprietor 
has  to  the  natural  flow  of  a  stream. 

In  Massachusetts,  where  manufacturing  has  always  been  a  chief 
occupation  of  the  people,  the  statutory  law  encouraging  mills  is 
ancient ;  and  the  several  successive  enactments  in  that  State  may  be 
cited  as  showing  on  the  whole  the  best  development  of  this  particular 
phase  of  the  subject.  The  Massachusetts  acts  liave  been  the  basis  of 
most  of  the  similar  laws  passed  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States, 
while  the  original  Virginia  act,  which  differs*  very  materially  from  the 
Massachusetts,  has  been  the  basis  of  similar  acts  in  the  several 
Southern  States.  In  England  in  early  times  the  construction  of  mills 
was  encouraged  in  a  different  manner.  Mills  were  erected  by  lords  of 
manors  on  their  respective  domains  for  the  public  advantage,  the  gift 
being  fettered  by  the  condition  that  the  people  of  the  respective 
seigniories  bring  their  com  to  be  groimd  at  the  mills  so  built ;  this 
custom  being  called  "  doing  suit "  to  the  mill.*  The  American  acts, 
however,  as  founded  in  the  broader  principle  of  the  public  good  and 

•  Woolryoh  :  On  the  Law  of  Watem  and  Seweni,  70,  108. 
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as  extending  the  doctrine  of  eminent  domain  to  the  acquisition  of 
rights  in  running  water  not  authorized  by  the  common  law,  are  purely 
a  deyelopment  from  the  conditions  of  interdependence  among  the 
people  which  existed  in  the  early  colonial  days.  The  progressive  de- 
velopment in  most  of  the  manufacturing  States  has  led  practically  to 
the  enunciation  of  legal  principles  somewhat  different  from  any  of 
those  derived  by  precedent  from  the  laws  of  England.  These  new 
principles  can  hardly  be  considered  as  fully  established  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  although  clearly  in  the  line  of  the  immemorial  policy  of  a 
number  of  the  States.  Thus  New  York  State  may  be  cited  as  one  in 
which  no  Mill  Act  has  ever  been  enacted,  and  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
the  case  of  Hoy  v.  Cohoes  Co.,*  say  "  The  Legislature  of  this  State,  it  is 
believed,  has  never  exercised  the  right  of  eminent  domain  in  favor  of 
mills  of  any  kind.  Sites  for  steam  engines,  hotels,  churches,  and  other 
public  conveniences,  might  as  well  be  taken,  by  the  exercise  of  this 
extraordinary  power."  The  prevalence  of  this  view  of  the  matter  in  the 
State  of  New  York  has,  however,  operated  to  materially  discourage 
such  development  of  manufacturing  interests  as  depend  upon  the  con- 
struction of  large  storage  reservoirs  at  points  remote  from  the  place 
where  the  stored  waters  are  required  for  use,  and  in  various  other 
ways. 

The  Pbinciple  op  Permissive  Pollution. 

The  Mill  Acts,  while  originally  intended  merely  to  secure  to  parties 
wishing  to  build  mills  the  right  to  flow  the  lands  of  others,  have  never- 
theless led,  with  other  causes,  to  the  development  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  principle  of  permissive  pollution. 

Again,  it  may  be  further  said  that  their  enactment,  by  tending  to  en- 
courage manufactures,  has  led  to  a  tacit  modification  by  statute  of  the 
common-law  rule  in  reference  to  moderate  nuisances. 

The  Views  of  the  Massachusetts  Drainage  Commission. 

The  Massachusetts  Drainage  Commission  of  1884-5,  discussed  the 
various  questions  involved  so  broadly  that  we  can  hardly  do  better 
than  to  conclude  this  chapter  by  extended  quotations  from  their  report. 
The  Commissioners  say : 

Hannfaotnring  indostiy  has  from  the  earliest  days  been  greatly  favored  by  the 
law-makers  of  Massachusetts.  To  foster  and  encourage  it  they  long  ago  substanti- 
ally dedicated  the  unnavigable  running  waters  of  the  land  to  its  use.  Believing  its 
prosperity  essential  to  the  common  welfare,  the  Legislature  has  not  hesitated  to  step 
to  the  veiy  verge  of  its  constitutional  power  to  stimulate  and  maintain  it.  For 
more  than  half  a  oentmy  persons  have  been  authorized  by  law  to  dam  up  streams 

*  Hoy  V,  Cohoes  Go.,  8  Barb.,  42. 
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and  flood  lands  of  others  for  their  own  private  mannfactnring  ends.  This  taking  of 
one  man's  property  against  his  will  for  the  individnal  benefit  of  another  has  been 
justified  as  a  proper  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  eminent  domain,  on  the  ground 
of  the  advantage  inuring  to  the  public  from  the  improvement  of  water  power,  and 
the  importance  of  encouraging  manufactures.  It  has  been  supported  also,  upon 
the  principle  which  permits  the  State  to  compel  the  several  possessors  of  a  common 
interest,  which  thej  cannot  beneficially  enjoy  in  severalty,  to  submit  to  measures 
esssential  to  secure  a  full  and  profitable  use  of  their  property. 

As  a  general  proposition  of  law  it  is  laid  down  that  tne  owners  of  the  bed  and 
banks  of  a  stream  have  the  right  to  use  the  running  water  in  common  from  its 
source  to  its  outlet.  Each  one  has  an  equal  right  to  its  reasonable  use  as  it  flows 
by  his  land.  This  right  of  each  is  limited  by  the  like  right  of  every  other.  But 
this  special  qualified  property  of  the  individual  in  the  water  does  not  seem  to  ex- 
clude a  general  paramount  interest  which  the  public  retains.  Consequently,  while 
no  one  can  justly  diminish  his  neighbor's  enjoyment  by  greatly  vitiating  the  water 
during  his  own  short-lived  tenure  of  it,  neither  may  he  destroy  or  gn*eatly  impair 
the  public  property  in  it.  The  factory  or  the  mill  may  temporarily  monopolize  the 
flow,  but  they  do  so  under  an  implied  agreement  not  to  spoil  the  water  for  the 
ordinary  uses  of  the  people  in  general.  If  they  pollute  the  stream  unduly  they 
violate  their  license,  and  may  be  compelled  to  abate  the  nuisance  they  have  made. 
Bnt  while  it  is  easy  to  lay  down  the  principle,  it  is  not  easy  to  insist  upon  its  rigid 
application  without  danger  of  working  injustice  and  of  frusti-ating  the  immemorial 
policy  of  the  Commonwealth.  An  inflexible  enforcement  of  a  rule  forbidding  any 
defilement  whatever  might  ruin  many  mill-owners  and  stop  half  the  water-wheels  of 
the  State.  Some  diminution  of  purity  is  inevitable,  and  tolerable,  while  other  con- 
tamination is  unnecessary  or  excessive.  The  difficulty  lies  in  distinguishing  the 
legitimate  from  the  destructive  usage.  A  satisfactory  definition  is  impracticable. 
Each  case  differs  a  little  from  the  next.  The  circumstances  may  be  utterly  unlike. 
All  will  agree  that  some  kinds  of  corruption  may  reasonably  be  sharply  dealt  with. 
No  one,  for  example,  pretends  that  he  can  rightfully  pour  human  excrement  and 
household  filth  into  the  water  below  his  dam.  Neither  can  he  justify  dumping  into 
the  river  waste  and  refuse  and  garbage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  exacting 
purist  might  not  care  to  complain  of  the  sediment  washed  from  some  bleachings  or 
scourings,  the  slight  taint  of  certain  kinds  of  harmless  chemicals,  or  the  evanescent 
stain  of  dyes  which  are  not  unwholesome.  The  t-ask  is  to  discriminate  the  variety 
of  shades  of  impurity  which  occur  between  these  extremes. 

Then  there  is  a  class  of  cases  where  it  may  be  an  open  question  whether  it  is  not 
for  the  public  interest  to  abandon  a  stream  or  sheet  of  water  to  the  customary  pol- 
lution of  industry,  so  long  as  it  does  not  imperil  the  public  health.  Unless  this  be 
admitted,  the  alternative  may  be  to  drive  away  thriving  communities,  and  destroy 
the  work  of  years  of  patient  labor  and  active  enterprise,  undertaken  under  a  pre- 
sumed security  of  tenure.  In  such  dilemma,  if  the  water  is  not  required  for  drink- 
ing pui*poses,  a  considerable  contamination  may  be  suffered  without  inordinate  in- 
convenience. No  doubt  the  State  cannot  entirely  escape  responsibility  even  by  such 
a  relinquishment  as  this.  The  public  have  a  right  not  to  be  poisoned  by  the  air 
they  breath  any  more  than  by  the  water  they  drink.  There  is  a  foulness  which  is 
inadmissible  even  in  a  factory  stream,  which  may  embitter  the  life  and  undermine 
the  health  of  the  dweller  upon  its  banks.  In  such  cases  the  State  is  bound  to  in- 
tervene peremptorily  if  the  riparian  owners  remain  obstinately  deaf  to  the  public 
protest.  Generally,  however,  before  this  stage  is  reached,  the  dirt  of  the  earlier 
usage  has  so  impaired  the  value  of  the  water  for  some  subsequent  taker  that  he 
insists  upon  an  abatement  of  the  abuse  above  him. 

We  think  it  will  be  enough  for  the  present  to  require  that  water  for  dwellings 
must  be  protected  from  every  avoidable  taint,  while  water  for  business  must  not  be 
offensive  or  dangerous.  All  wanton  ill  usage,  such  as  privies  over  the  stream  or 
cesspools  draining  into  it,  may  well  be  put  a  stop  to ;  and  where  the  incidental 
injury  characteristic  of  an  industry  is  detrimental  to  the  next  user  or  to  the  public, 
it  should  be  scrupulously  restricted  to  absolutely  unavoidable  dimensions  by  the 
adoption  of  the  most  approved  methods  of  remedial  treatment. 

But  even  if  it  should  be  thought  expedient  to  impose  some  such  restrictions  as  we 
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liATe  indicated,  there  is  still  room  for  mnoh  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  method 
of  enforcing  whatever  regulation  is  adopted. 

There  are  several  ways  which  naturally  suggest  themselves.  We  may  leave  the 
land  owners,  the  water  owners,  and  the  community  at  large  to  the  ordinary  courts 
and  to  the  common  law  to  define  and  protect  their  various  interests,  or  we  may 
erect  a  special  tribunal  and  prescribe  by  statute  the  scope  and  method  of  its  over- 
sight and  jurisdiction,  or  the  Legislature  may  -paaa  upon  each  case  as  it  arises.  For 
reasons  which  we  state  in  another  place,  we  are  inclined  to  recommend  that  the 
supervision  of  matters  pertaining  to  water  supply,  sewerage,  and  the  pollution  of 
waters  generally,  be  assigned  to  some  board  which  shall  be  clothed  with  powers 
analogous  to  those  of  the  Railroad  Commissioners  and  Harbor  Commissioners,  to 
enable  it  to  introduce  system  and  method  in  these  important  departments  of  the 
common  welfare. 

We  take  it  that  no  one  will  controvert  the  general  proposition  of  law  that  every 
holder  of  property,  however  absolute  and  unqualified  be  his  title,  holds  it  under  the 
implied  liabiUty  that  his  use  of  it  may  be  so  regulated  that  it  shall  not  be  injuri- 
ous to  the  rights  of  the  community. 

Thb  Bioht  of  the  Massachusetts  LBaisiiATUBB  to  Pbesobibe  BuiiBS  fob  the 

Pbotbction  of  Stbeam& 

In  the  exercise  of  its  undoubted  prerogative  to  watch  over  the  general  weUsae  and 
to  guard  the  public  rights  by  the  ample  police  powers  with  which  it  is  armed,  the 
Legislature  m&j  make  exactly  such  rules  respecting  the  pollution  of  streams  and 
ponds  or  other  inland  waters  as  it  may  judge  requisite  and  necessary  for  the  public 
welfare.  It  may  absolutely  prohibit,  under  suitable  penalty,  any  contamination  of 
any  water  within  the  borders  of  the  Commonwealth,  if  it  so  please.  It  is  a  question 
always  of  expediency  what  degree  of  interference  with  individual  liberty  is  required 
by  the  circumstances.  Thus  far  the  Legislature  has  been  content  to  forbid  any  pol- 
lution of  waters  used  directly  or  indirectly  for  a  water  supply  by  any  city  or  town 
within  twenty  miles  above  the  point  of  takmg,  provided  this  prohibition  be  not  held 
to  impair  rights  by  statute  before  July  1,  1878,  or  prescriptive  rights  of  drainage, 
to  the  extent  to  which  they  lawfully  existed  on  that  date.  The  Merrimack  and 
Connecticut  rivers  and  so  much  of  the  Concord  as  lies  within  the  city  of  Lowell  are 
also  exempt  from  this  rule.  Nor  can  any  person  save  those  employed  in  getting  ice 
or  hauling  lumber,  drive  a  horse  on  any  pond  used  as  a  water  supply  for  domestic 
purposes  by  a  city  or  town.  Neither  is  bathing  permitted  in  any  such  pond.  The 
Legislature  seems  to  have  drawn  the  line  at  drinking  water.  Water  dedicated  to 
household  uses  is  protected,  within  certain  limits  and  to  certain  degree,  by  a 
speedy,  peremptory,  and  effectual  process.  Municipal  authorities  may  obtain  an 
injunction  at  any  time,  from  any  justice  of  the  supreme  or  superior  court,  to  restrain 
any  person  from  violating  the  80th  chapter  of  the  General  Stetutes,  which  we  have 
recited  above.  But  all  other  waters  are  left  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  common 
law.  We  think  that  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  all  the  facts  will  satisfy  any  un- 
biassed inquirer  that  under  this  kind  of  customary  guardianship  of  no  one  in  par- 
ticular, the  general  condition  of  our  waters  has  suffered  a  steady  degradation,  or,  to 
borrow  the  language  of  the  State  Board  as  long  ago  as  1876,  "any  defence  against 
the  impurities  which  so  conveniently  flow  into  our  waters  from  the  settlements  and 
works  on  their  banks  has  thus  far  been  merely  nominal ;  that  is,  the  law  can  be  used 
to  prevent  a  nuisance  from  continuing  to  be  poured  into  the  river,  but  it  is  not 
used,  because  the  process  is  too  slow,  cumbersome,  and  expensive."  The  lapse  of 
nine  years  has  only  served  to  point  and  emphasize  this  commentary.  The  growth 
of  population,  the  spread  of  modem  refinements  of  living,  the  increase  in  industrial 
establishments,  and  all  the  indefinite  multiplication  of  incidents  appertaining  to  a 
prosperous  and  progressive  community,  must  naturally  and  perhaps  inevitably  tend 
to  vitiate  the  waters  of  its  rivers  and  lakes.  But  even  if  a  certain  degree  of  taint 
be  unavoidable,  there  is  a  vast  amount  which  is  wanton  and  preventable.  A  cursory 
glance  at  the  report  of  Mr.  Clarke  will  convince  any  one  that  there  is  no  necessity 
whatever  for  a  large  part  of  the  abuse  to  which  our  water-courses  are  subjected.   It 
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is  a  question  of  time  only,  and  that  not  a  long  time  either,  when,  if  we  hold  to  the 
path  we  are  travelling,  we  shall  find  onrselves  face  to  face  with  a  state  of  things  as 
intolerable  as  that  of  England  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  the  Sewage  of  Towns 
Commission  denonnced  it  as  an  **  evil  of  national  urgency  requiring  the  earliest  and 
most  serious  attention."  The  condition  of  many  of  its  important  and  frequented 
streams  had  become  so  filthy  and  disgusting  that  a  universal  protest  arose,  and  large 
sxmis  of  money  had  to  be  expended  in  haste  to  mitigate  the  extremity  of  the  of- 
fence. Meanwhile  untold  misery  and  mischief  had  been  inflicted.  Now,  preventive 
measures  are  far  less  costly  ana  much  more  effective  than  remedial  expedients. 
We  think  it  is  high  time  that  some  steps  should  be  taken  here  to  arrest  the  prog- 
ress of  rivers  pollution  at  the  point  it  has  reached  in  Massachusetts,  and  gradually 
to  retrieve  some  portion,  at  least,  of  the  ground  we  have  carelessly  yielded.  Im- 
pressed with  this  conviction,  we  yet  consider  it  impracticable  to  ask  for  a  summary 
enforcement  of  the  extreme  right  of  the  community  in  its  waters  now  for  the  first 
time.  Apart  from  technical  points  of  law,  and  taking  it  upon  broad,  equitable 
grounds,  it  would  be  felt  unfair  for  the  community  suddenly  to  insist  upon  a  rigid 
exaction  of  its  abstract  right  to  clean  waters  after  so  many  years  of  license  and  neg- 
lect. Even  if  it  be  law  that  no  one  can  prescribe  for  a  public  nuisance,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  it  is  policy  to  abate  all  nuisances  forthwith.  And  supposing 
such  a  project  of  law  to  have  been  enacted,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  statute 
could  or  would  be  enforced.  Certainly  the  existing  law  is  not,  then  why  should 
one  so  much  more  severe  ?  We  therefore  cast  about  a  good  deal  to  hit  upon  some 
principle  of  classification,  some  scheme  of  discrimination,  or  even  a  mere  frame  of 
fixed  regulations  to  guide  the  steps  of  a  guardian  of  public  waters.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  schedules  might  be  made  of  streams  which  could  be  allowed  a  certain 
kind  and  amount  of  pollution,  to  be  carefully  defined,  either  in  general  or  for  each 
individual  case.  Certain  others  might  be  set  apai't  and  reserved  for  the  standard 
purity  expected  for  drinking  water.  While  posssibly  a  few  might  be  left  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  at  least  for  the  present.  It  was  held  to  be  reasonable  to  forbid 
certain  more  dangerous  or  offensive  trades  from  seating  themselves  in  future  at  or 
near  the  fountain  heads  of  rivers  or  brooks.  It  was  urged  that  there  would  be  no 
hardship  in  compelling  a  newcomer,  whose  labors  must  grievously  deteriorate  the 
quality  of  the  water,  to  go  below  the  industries  which  already  depended  upon  the 
water  as  they  were  getting  it,  and  could  not  endure  without  suffering  any  addi- 
tional impairment  of  its  purity. 

These  expedients,  and  many  like  them,  were  canvassed  and  weighed  in  turn, 
but  to  all  there  seemed  to  be  grave  objections.  After  much  consideration  it  was 
decided  to  propound  a  plan  of  action  which  seemed  to  fit  the  exigency  as  well 
or  better  than  any  which  occurred  to  us.  It  had,  besides,  the  strong  recommen- 
dation of  shaping  itself  in  exact  conformity  with  precedents  which  have  stood 
the  test  of  time  and  have  proved  themselves  to  be  valuable  working  agencies. 
In  the  year  1879  the  Legislature  intrusted  the  care  of  **the  lands,  flats,  shores, 
and  rights  in  tide-waters  belonging  to  the  Commonwealth,"  and  the  supervision 
of  '^  aU  its  tide-waters  and  all  the  flats  and  lands  flowed  thereby,"  to  a  Board 
whom  it  empowered  ''to  prevent  and  remove  unauthorized  encroachments,"  or 
whatever  "in  any  way  injures  their  channels.*'  Every  work  done  within  tide- 
water, not  sanctioned  by  them  or  authorized  by  the  General  Court,  where  a 
license  is  required,  is  declared  to  be  a  nuisance,  and  the  Board  may  order  suits 
on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  to  prevent  it  or  stop  the  removal  of  material 
from  any  bar  or  breakwater  of  any  harbor.  This  legislation  is  strictly  in  line 
with  that  we  offer.  It  is,  indeed,  almost  identical  with  it.  Alter  its  wording 
but  a  little  and  it  would  suit  our  purpose  exactly.  Precisely  the  same  principle 
which  enjoins  a  watchful  care  over  the  exterior  waters  of  the  State,  would  seem 
to  call  for  at  least  an  equal  solicitude  concerning  the  abuse  of  its  interior 
waters.  But  mindful  of  the  tenderness  with  which  Massachusetts  has  always 
treated  her  industrial  classes,  we  think  it  would  be  wise  to  embrace  in  the  enact- 
ment one  peculiarly  characteristic  feature  borrowed  from  the  act  establishing  a 
Railroad  Commission,  and  which  has  proved  strong  enough  to  enforce  amply  all 
the  rights  of  the  public  in  that  class  of  highways  called  railroads.  This  distinc- 
tive  trait   is  the  use  of   advisory  as  distinguished  from  mandatory  power.     We 
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think  it  would  be  well,  then,  for  the  Leg^slatare  to  designate  some  one  or  more 
persons  to  look  after  the  public  interests  in  this  direction.  Let  these  guardians 
of  inland  waters  be  charged  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  actual  condition  of 
all  waters  within  the  State  as  respects  their  pollution  or  purity,  and  to  inform 
themselves  particularly  as  to  the  relation  wnich  that  condition  bears  to  the 
health  and  well-being  of  any  part  of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth.  Let  them 
do  away,  as  far  as  possible,  with  all  remedial  pollution  and  use  every  means  in 
their  power  to  prevent  further  vitiation.  Let  them  make  it  their  business  to 
advise  and  assist  cities  or  towns  desiring  a  ^supply  of  water  or  a  system  of  sew- 
erage. They  shall  put  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  manufacturers  and  others 
using  rivers,  streams,  or  ponds,  or  in  any  way  misusing  them,  to  suggest  the  best 
means  of  minimizing  the  amount  of  dirt  in  their  effluent,  and  to  experiment  upon 
methods  of  reducing  or  avoiding  pollution.  They  shall  warn  the  persistent  violator 
of  all  reasonable  regulation  in  the  management  of  water,  of  the  consequences  of 
his  acts.  In  a  word,  it  shall  be  their  especial  function  to  guard  the  public  interest 
and  the  public  health  in  its  relation  with  water,  whether  pure  or  undefiled,  with 
the  ultimate  hope,  which  must  never  be  abandoned,  that  sooner  or  later  ways  may 
be  found  to  redeem  and  preserve  all  the  waters  of  the  State.  We  propose  to 
clothe  the  Board  with  no  other  power  than  the  power  to  examine,  advise,  and 
report,  except  in  cases  of  violation  of  the  statutes.  Such  cases,  if  persisted  in 
after  notice,  are  to  be  referred  to  the  Attorney-General  for  action.  Other  than 
this,  its  decisions  must  look  for  their  sanction  to  their  own  intrinsic  sense  and 
soundness.  Its  last  protest  against  wilful  and  obstinate  defilement  will  be  to 
the  General  Court.  To  that  tribunal  it  shall  report  all  the  facts,  leaving  to  its 
supreme  discretion  the  final  disposition  of  such  offenders.  H  such  a  Board  be 
able  to  commend  itself  by  its  conduct  to  the  approval  of  the  great  court  of 
public  opinion,  it  will  have  no  difficulty,  we  think,  in  materially  reducing  the 
disorders  and  abuses  which  are  threatening  to  give  great  trouble  in  future,  if 
not  si>eedily  checked.  If,  however,  we  err  in  this  expectation,  and  more  drastic 
measures  prove  indispensable,  the  mandate  of  the  State  can  always  be  invoked  to 
re-enforce  its  advice.* 

The  Important  Points. 

The  points  which  it  is  chiefly  desired  to  enforce  in  this  chapter 
are: 

1.  There  is  no  natural  right  to  pollute  a  water-course. 

2.  In  the  case  of  a  stream  which  either  is,  or  may  be  used,  as  the 
source  of  drinking  water  by  any  of  'the  riparian  proprietors,  prescrip- 
tion, with  the  present  understanding  of  the  causation  of  the  infectious 
communicable  diseases,  ought  not  be  urged  as  the  foundation  of  a  right 
to  pollute. 

3.  In  case  the  interests  of  all  the  riparian  proprietors  are  in  favor 
of  using  a  stream  as  a  common  receptacle  for  manufacturing  wastes, 
mutual  agreement,  either  actually  expressed,  or  implied  by  the  opera- 
tion of  custom,  may  dedicate  the  stream  to  such  use,  but  such  dedi- 
cation cannot  be  construed  to  justify  such  unreasonable  use  as  leads 
to  the  creation  of  a  common  nuisance. 

4.  The  Mill  Acts,  while  probably  not  in  their  original  inception  in- 
tended to  cover  the  specific  case  of  such  pollution  as  renders  the  water 

*  For  complete  text  of  the  MasBaohnsetts  Act  which  has  been  enacted  as  the  result  of  the 
foregoing  recommendations  of  the  Drainage  Commission,  see  Appendix  IV. 
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of  a  stream  unfit  for  domestic  use,  have  still,  by  fostering  manufactur- 
ing interests,  created  new  customs  and  conditions,  and  consequently 
tend  to  modify  the  strict  construction  of  the  common-law  rule. 

5.  From  the  Mill  Acts,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  development 
of  manufacturing  which  they  have  fostered,  has  come  a  recognition  of 
the  principle  of  permissive  pollution  under  State  supervision  as  exem- 
plified in  the  recent  Massachusetts  acts. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

QUANTITY  OF  SEWAGE  AND  VARIATION  IN  RATE  OF  FLOW. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  various  methods  of 
sewage  disposal,  which  experience  has  indicated  as  of  value,  we  may 
properly  inquire  into  the  question  of  quantity  and  variation  in  the 
rate  of  flow  of  the  sewage  which  it  is  proposed  to  treat. 

Dearth  of  Accurate  Information. 

Accurate  information  as  to  quantity  is  rather  difficult  to  obtain^ 
But  few  observations  have  yet  been  made  in  this  country,  and  aside 
from  the  few,  the  subject  has  been  treated  from  a  purely  theoretical 
point  of  view.  In  England  extensive  observations  were  made  by  Mr. 
Haywood,  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  and  by  the  Eeferees  in  reporting 
upon  the  main  drainage  of  London.  Obviously  the  quantity  of  flow 
is  closely  related  to  the  amount  of  the  water  supply,  and  inasmuch  as 
the  water  supply  of  American  towns  is,  as  an  average,  at  least  double 
that  of  English,  the  experience  gained  by  gagings  there  do  not 
greatly  assist  in  determining  the  quantity  of  sewage  which  may 
reasonably  be  expected  in  towns  here.  We  may,  therefore,  consider  in 
some  detail  the  amount  of  water  used  in  American  towns,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  designing  sewage-disposal  works  general  dis- 
cussion can  only  be  of  use  for  indicating  tested  and  approved 
methods  of  procedure.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  that  each 
case  stands  by  itself  as  a  problem  for  special  solution. 

The  Use  of  Water  in  American  Cities. 

Table  No.  13  gives  the  average  daily  consumption  of  water  per  in- 
habitant for  nearly  200  of  the  348  cities  in  the  United  States,  which,  by 
the  census  of  1890,  had  a  population  of  over  10,000.  The  wide  varia- 
tion in  consumption  shown  by  the  table,  it  will  be  seen,  is  only  in 
small  part  caused  by  the  differences  between  the  populations  of  the 
various  cities.  One  of  the  chief  causes  for  the  variation  in  consump- 
tion is  the  variation  in  the  proportion  of  the  total  population,  which  is 
quite  clearly  shown  by  the  last  column  of  Table  13,  giving  the  popu- 
lation per  tap  for  each  city,  so  far  as  the  figures  are  available.    Other 
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SEWAGE  DISPOSAL   IN  THE   UNITED   STATES. 


Table  No.  13.— Average  Consumption  of  Water  per  Capita  in  Cities  op  the 
United  States  with  a  Population  of  over  10,000  in  1890.  ♦ 


Rank  and  name  of  cl^. 


1  New  York,  N.Y.... 

2  Chicago,  DLi 

8  PhUadelphia,  Ph.*.. 
4  Brooklyn.  N.Y.«... 
6  St.  Louis,  Mo , 

6  Boston,  Mam.« 

7  Baltimore,  Md 

8  Ban  Franoiaco.  Gal. , 

9  Cincinnati,  0.« 

10  Cleveland,  O* 

11  Buffnlo,  N.  y 

VI  New  Orleaaa,  La. . . 

18  Pittsbnrg,  Fa,7...  . 

14  Washington,  D.  G.>. 

16  Detroit.  Mich 

10  Milwaukee,  Wis 

17  Newark,  N.J.» 

15  MinneapoIU,  Minn. . 

19  JerseyCity,  N.  J.". 
IW  LoniAviUe,  Ky.  ... 
1U  Omaha,  Neb." 

55  Rochester,  N.  Y 

S8  St  Paul,  Minn 

!M  Kansas  City,  Mo.i*. 
96  Providence,  R.  I.^*. 

56  Denver,  Col 

1V7  Indianapolis,  Ind. . . 

98  Allesheny*  Pa 

99  Columbus,  O 

80  Syracuse,  N.  Y.i«.. 

81  Worcester,  M<iw 

89  Toledo.  O 

88  Richmond,  Va 

84  New  Haven,  Conn.. 
86  Paterson,  N.  J , 

86  Lowell,  Mass 

87  Nashville,  Tenn . . . . , 

88  Fall  River,  Mass. . . . 

89  Cambridge,  Mass. . . 

40  Atlanta,  QtL 

41  Memphis,  Tenn 

49  Wilmington,  Del 

43  Dayton,  O 

44  Troy,  N.  Y 

46  Reading,  l>a 


Population, 
I890.t 


1,616,801 
1,099.860 
1,046,964 
806.848 
461.770 
448,477 
434,489 
996,997 
996,908 
961.868 
966,664 
942,089 

938,617   I 

980,892 

906,876 

904,468 

181,830 

164,738 

168,003 

161.199 

140,469 

183,896 

188.166 

139,716 

182,146 

106.713 

116,436 

106,987 

88,160 

88,148 

84,666 

81,484 


81,998 
78,347 
77,696 
76,168 
74,396 
70,028 
66.688 
64,496 
61,481 
61,920 
60,966 
68,661 


Population 

Total. 

Per  inhabi- 
tant. 

pertap.t 

191,000,000 

79 

18.  V 

162,872,988 

•140 

187,786.708 

.    132 

6.1 

66.000.000 

72 

8.7 

82,479,000 

72 

14.8 

42,173.100 

80 

6.6 

40,978,299 

94 

6.8 

18.859.000 

61 

9.9 

8:^,997.007 

112 

8.6 

27,787,168 

108 

8.7 

47,617.187 

186 

6.8 

8,976,716 

87 

54.0 

86,000,000 

144 

11,609,000 

168 

8.2 

86.688,629 

168 

6.6 

88,208,067 

161 

•     6.1 

22.380,788 

110 

11.1 

14,079,793 

76 

8.6 

19,416,117 

76 

16  5 

19,800.000 

97 

. 

11,OT4,688 

74 

11.9 

14,000,000 

94 

940 

8,800,000 

66 

5.4 

8,000,000 

60 

12.7 

12,000,000 

71 

16.8 

6,743.099 

48 

9.4 

20.000,000 

187 

7.0 

7,600.000 

71 

86.6 

26,000.000 

288 

70 

6.882,833 

78 

11.6 

6.0O0.0O0 

68 

21  6 

4,971,W0 

60 

8.9 

6,842.768 

72 

18.6 

13.697,109 

167 

7.9 

11,000,000 

185 

10,000,000 

128 

11.8 

6,197,199 

66 

9.9 

11,153,886 

146 

14.9 

2.136.182 

29 

14.9 

4,489,180 

64 

6.6 

2,869.664 

86 

90.0 

8,000,000 

194 

11.9 

6.984,919 

118 

5.0 

2,848,996 

47 

90.1 

7,608.468 

125 

10.5 

6,000,000 

76 

5.8 

*  Compiled  from  official  returns  included  in  the  Manual  of  American  Water- Works  for  1890-91.  Edited  by 
M.  N.  Baker. 

t  Populations  are  according  to  the  1890  census,  and  for  the  whole  city,  regardless  of  the  proportion  of  the 
population  supplied. 

X  Tap  or  house  service  connection. 

1  Chicago.  Figures  are  for  mnln  city  works.  Estimated  populations  supplied  by  small  public  plant  built 
by  former  village  of  Washington  Heights,  and  of  former  village  of  Pullmsn,  supplied  by  a  company.  A  total  of 
14,860  WAS  deducted  in  finding  averages. 

*  Philadelphia.    Estimated  populations  of  Holmesbnrg  and  Tacony,  supplied  by  companies,  6.964. 

>  Brooklyn.    Long  Island  Water  Supply  Co.  supplies  Twenty-sixth  Ward,  with  population  of  29,505. 

*  Boston.    Supplies  SomervUIe,  with  population  of  40,169 ;  Chelsea,  27,909;  Everett,  11,068;  total,  697,606. 

*  Cincinnati.  Supplies  Avondale  and  Clifton,  with  popuhitions  of  4,473  and  1.9U0,  latter  estimated  ;  total. 
802,581. 

*  Cleveland.     Supplies  Brooklyn  and  West  Cleveland,  with  populations  of  4,686  and  4,117 ;  total,  270,065. 

T  Pittsburg.  MonongahelA  Water  Co.  supplies  ^' South  Side,''  and  outside  towns  with  estimated  aggregate 
population  of  75,000. 

*  Washington.  Figures  are  for  July  1,  1891,  and  population  is  for  the  whole  District  of  Columbia,  the  gov- 
ernment of  which  and  of  Washington  is  now  co-e.xtenslve. 

*  Newark.    Supplies  Belleville,  through  meter,  population  of  which  is  8.487 ;  total,  185,817. 

»»  Jersey  City.  Figures  are  for  1889.  Supplies  Bayonne.  population  of  19,083 ;  Harrison,  8,888,  and  Kear- 
ney. 7,064 :  total,  197,488.  Report  did  not  state  whether  total  average  daily  consumption  includes  supply  to 
above  places,  but  it  is  assumed  that  it  did. 

i>  Omaha.    Supplies  South  Omaha ;  population,  8,026 ;  total,  148,478. 

i«  Kanras  City.    Supplies  Kanms  City.  Kan.,  with  populalion  of  38,316 ;  total,  ITl.a^ 

**  Providence.     Supplies  population  in  ailiaccnt  towns,  estimated  at  7,854  ;  total.  140,000. 

^*  Syracuw.    Figures  are  for  December,  18'Jl,  (approximate). 
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Tablb  No.  13. — Continued. 


Bftnk  and  name  of  city. 


Daily  ooluumption. 


Popalatlon, 
1890. 


46  Camden,  N.  J , 

47  Trenton,  N.  J 

48  Lynn,  Maw 

49  Lincoln,  Neb 

50  Hartford,  Conn 

51  St.  Joseph.  Mo 

65  Dee  Uoine^  la 

58  Portland,  Or 

54  Lawrence,  Mass 

56  Manchester,  N.  U 

50  Savannah,  Ga 

57  Peoria,  lU 

58  New  Bedford,  Maaa 

59  Brie,  Pa  

60  HarrisbnrK,  Pa 

61  Elizabeth.  N.  J 

63  Holyoke,  Mask 

63  Binghamton,  N.  Y 

64  Wheeling,  W.  Va 

66  Aagnsta,  Ga 

M  Yonngstown,  O 

67  Yonkera,  N.  Y 

68  Springfield,  O 

69  Topeka.  Kan. 

TO  Salem,  Mass 

71  Altoona,Pa 

79  Terre  Hante,  Ind 

73  JEImirB,N.  Y 

74  Galveston,  Tex 

75  Williamsport,  Pa 

76  Bay  City,  Mich 

77  Houston,  Tex 

78  Canton,  O 

79  Birmingham,  Ala. 

80  Utile  Itock,  Ark 

81  Taunton,  Mass 

as  La  Crosse,  Wis 

88  Springfield.  Ill 

84  Gloucester,  Mass 

86  Newton,  Maas 

86  Wichita,  Kan 

87  Rockford,  HI  

88  Joliet.  Ill 

89  Pt.  Worth,  Tex 

90  Oshkosh,  Wis 

91  Muskegon,  Mich 

92  Burlington.  la 

98  echoes,  N.Y 

94  Ponghkeep«le,  N.  Y 

95  Montgomery,  Ala 

96  Springfield.  Mo 

97  South  Bend.  Ind 

98  Lewiaton,  Me 

99  Lexington,  Ky 

ICO  Council  Blnffs,  la 

101  Racine,  Wis. 

105  ZancRTille,  O 

103  Woontocket,  R.  I 

104  York.  Pa 

106  McKeesport,  Pa 

106  Chester,  Pa 

107  Wilmington.  N.  C 

108  Bloomington,  111 

109  fk;henectBdy,  N.  Y 

110  NorrUtown,  Pa 

111  Lynchburg,  Va 

119  Newport,  R.  I 

113  Nashua.  N.  H 

114  Bangor,  Me  

115  Walthnm,  Mass 

116  New  Bmnswick,  N,  J 

117  Saniufky,  O 

IIS  Winona,  Minn 

119  San  JcacCal 

190  Kalamaioo,  Mich 


68,818      I 

57,468 
65.727 
56,154 
58.230 
62,824 
50,098 
46.886 
44.664 
44.126 
48,189 
41,024 
40.rd8 
40.684 
89,385 
87,764 
85,687 
85,005 
34.522 
83,800 
83,220 
.32,a33 
31,896 
81,007 
88.001 
80,337 
80.217 
99.718 
29,084 
27,939 

27.a« 

27,557 
26.189 
26.178 
26,874 
25,448 
95,090 
94,996 
94,661 
94.379 
98.858 
93,584 
93,964 
93,076 
99.886 
99,709 
92,565 
99,500 
92.206 
21,883 
21,850 
91.809 
91,701 
91,667 
91,474 
21,014 
91,009 
90,830 
20,793 
9P.741 
20.226 
20,056 
90,048 
19.902 
19,791 
19.709 
19.467 
19,.311 
19,103 
18,707 
18.603 
18,471 
18,208 
18,060 
17,853 


Total. 

1  Per  inhabi- 
tant. 

7,660,000 

181 

8.5«»,150 

69 

9.666.690 

48 

9.600,000 

45 

1,772.129 

1     88 

2,500,000 

i     *^ 

9,760,000 

66 

9.415,000 

908 

9,770.592 

69 

1,982,078 

44 

6,861.610 

186 

4,000,000 

97 

4,066,200 

100 

4,546,919 

119 

5,856,937 

150 

2,500,000 

66 

9,548,046 

79 

8.290,490 

94 

5,000,000 

145 

3,386,484 

109 

1,684,687 

49 

2,176,396 

68 

1.704,069 

58 

1,600.000 

59 

9,186,600 

66 

2.140,000 

71 

9,600,000 

88 

9,250,000 

76 

906.753 

81 

4,000,000 

148 

9.708,968 

97 

8,75a000 

97 

1,900,000 

46 

4,260,000 

169 

8,000.000 

116 

796,716 

31 

9,169,196 

86 

9,671,998 

103 

800,000 

19 

986,396 

40 

9,400.000 

101 

9.378,100 

101 

1,747,134 

75 

8,000.000 

180 

1,700.000 

75 

1.885.188 

61 

1,592,.V)9 

71 

8,000,000 

188 

1,680.869 

76 

800.000 

87 

1,217.000 

66 

1,878,668 

86 

9,462,281 

114 

800.000 

87 

9,000,000 

93 

484.360 

98 

9,411,096 

115 

326,455 

15 

1,250.000 

60 

2.W54.768 

138 

8,000.000  , 

148 

431.874 

92 

799.730 

40 

2.246.967 

lis   1 

2.250.000 

114 

2,462.042 

1.39 

1,500,000  ; 

77 

9,067,819 

107    i 

2,500.000 

131    1 

6'A77« 

34    1 

1.254.844 

67    1 

2,47.5.823 

134    ! 

1.600.000  1 

88 

3,500,000 

194    1 

1,896.600 

107 

Population 
per  tap. 


0.0 
6.0 

88.0 
8.0 

97.0 


49.0 
89.0 


6.0 
6.0 
4.0 
10.0 
18.0 
8.0 


90.0 
11.0 
16.0 
20.0 
7.0 
5.0 
25.0 
15.0 
7.0 


93.0 
13.0 

9.0 
93.0 

8.0 
17.0 
14.0 
97.0 

6.0 
90.0 

9.0 


93.0 
20.0 
18.0 
16.0 
11.0 
17.0 
15.0 
16.0 
10.0 
27.0 
11.0 
11.0 
6.0 
19.0 
6.0 
9.0 
4.0 
88.0 
18.0 
14.0 

ii[6 

6.0 
6.0 
7.0 
8.0 
9.0 
9.0 

14.0 
5.0 

14  0 
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Tablb  No.  18.— Continued. 


Rank  and  name  of  city. 


121  Norwalk,  Conn 

12«  HamUion,  O 

12;j  JackBonvilIe.  Fla 

124  Decatur,  lU 

125  Sheboygan,  Wis 

136  Lafayette,  Ind 

127  San  Diego,  Cal 

128  North  Adamn,  Mass. 

129  Lima,  O 

180  BeUeville.  lU 

181  Rome,N.  Y 

132  Burlington,  Vt 

183  Aurtin,  Tex 

VM  Keokuk,  la 

186  Atchison,  Kan 

186  Newburyport,  Mat» 

137  Marlborough,  MasR 

188  New  London,  Conn 

139  Rock  Island,  111 

140  Port  Huron,  Mich 

141  Wobum,  Maas 

142  Mndiaon.  Wi8 

143  eteubenviile,  O 

144  VickRburg,  Miss 

145  Battle  Creek,  Mich 

146  Paducah.  Ky 

147  Pasiiiuc,N.  J 

148  Hannibal,  Mo 

149  Manistee,  Mich 

160  Dover,  N.  H 

161  Raleigh,  N.  0 

152  Portsmouth,  O 

153  Brookline,  Mass 

154  Mollne,  111 

165  Bay  City,  Mich 

156  Shreveport,  La 

157  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.»». . 

158  Port  Soott,  Kan 

159  Haaleton,  Pa 

160  PensaoolA.  Fla 

161  Cheyenne,  Wy 

162  Charlotte,  N.  C 

163  Marinette,  Wis 

164  Nebraska  City,  Neb 

165  Muscatine,  la 

166  Bridgeton,  N.  J 

167  Streator,  lU 

168  Chlllicothe,  O 

169  Mahanoy  City.  Pa 

170  Stillwater,  Minn 

171  Auburn,  Me 

172  Leadville,  Col 

178  Ithaca,  N.  Y 

174  Denison,  Tex 

175  Ironton.  O 

176  Janesville,Wis 

177  Fresno,  Cal 

178  Michigan  aty,  lud , 

179  Jacksonville,  III 

180  Butte  City,  Mon , 

181  Jefltosonville.  Ind 

182  Menominee,  Mich 

183  Meridian,  Miss 

184  Augusta,  Me 

185  Baton  Rouge.  La , 

186  El  Paso.  Tex 

187  Cairo,  111 

188  DanvUle,  Va 

189  Alton,  111     

190  Asheville,  N.  C 

191  Freeport,  111 

192  Sioux  Falls.  S.  Dak 

198  Peabody,Maw 

194  Nanticoke.  Pa 

196  Jackson,  Tenn 


Population, 
1890. 


17,747 
17,665 
17,201 
16,841 
16,859 
16.248 
16.169 
16,(^74 
15.967 
15,861 
14,991 
14.590 
14,476 
14,101 
18.968 
18,947 
13,806 
18,767 
18,634 
18,534 
18,499 
18,426 
18,894 
18,878 
13,197 
18,076 
18.028 
12,857 
12.812 
12,790 
12,678 
19,864 
12,103 
12.000 
12,981 
11,979 
11,975 
11,948 
11.872 
11,760 
11,690 
11,557 
11.528 
11.494 
11,454 
11.424 
11,414 
11.288 
11,286 
11,960 
11,260 
11.212 
11.070 
10,968 
10,989 
10.886 
10,818 
10,776 
10.740 
10,728 
10,666 
10.680 
10.624 
10,627 
10,478 
10,888 
10,824 
10,306 
10.294 
10.2^5 
10.189 
10,177 
10,15S 
10,044 
10,039 


Daily  consumption. 

Population 

Total. 

;  Per  inhabi- 
'   tant. 

per  Up. 

1,200,000 

1 

i     ^ 

!    14.0 

761.088 

4S 

18.0 

991,194 

68 

16.0 

1.660.000 

1     98 

93.0 

460,000 

1     27 

22.0 

1.600,000 

92 

18.0 

651.286 

40 

1    "^0 

1   1,600,000 

98 

'    16.0 

609,871 

88 

,    12.0 

800.0CO 

1     62 

84.0 

'   2,068.648 

j    188 

1   19.0 

766,401 

1     52 

!    6.0 

2,500,000 

1    178 

1    7.0 

1,100.000 

78 

IS.O 

600.000 

48 

17.0 

400,000 

99 

9.0 

847.885 

25 

8.0 

1,.'500,000 

109 

7.0 

1.750,000 

1    128 

12.0 

1,992.567 

1    147 

6.0 

775,968 

1     68 

6  0 

63li,480 

1     25 

11,0 

1,600,000 

'    112 

4.0 

312,625 

1     34 

82.0 

410.000 

'     81 

14.0 

400,000 

1     81 

11.0 

400.060 

'     81 

19.0 

1,180,000 

82 

,    11.0 

626,000 

49 

1    14.0 

1    486,846 

84 

1    9.0 

375.000 

80 

1    26.0 

1.600,000 

191 

9.0 

j    884.000 

78 

6.0 

860.000 

1     71 

27.0 

2,708,968 

209 

i    8.0 

1,159.116 

1     97 

1    22.0 

8,000,000 

261 

6.0 

600.000 

1     ^^ 

1    8.0 

1   1,100,000 

98 

!    4  0 

860.000 

80 

,    18.0 

1   1,600,000 

!    128 

'    14.0 

,    600,000 

1     48 

I    .... 

'    600.000 

^ 

1   11.0 

1    200.000 

17 

.   99.0 

400,000 

86 

29.0 

862.000 

82 

8.0 

1    61X),000 

44 

1    22.0 

760,000 

66 

12.0 

1    400,000 

86 

8.0 

1,0(HJ.OOO 

89 

19.0 

,    600.000 

44 

10  0 

1.000.000 

89 

1    11.0 

900,000 

18 

98.0 

450,000 

41 

'    16.0 

1,700.000 

165 

9.0 

202,705 

19 

17.0 

2.600.000 

28 

6.0 

1,000,000 

93 

80.0 

600,000 

47 

90.0 

850.000 

79 

1     150,(K)0 

14 

81.0 

1    666,000 

53 

12.0 

'    800,000 

76 

17.0 

1,0G0,000 

96 

200.000 

19 

58.6 

600.000 

68 

180 

800,000 

77 

16.0 

1   1,000,000 

97 

400.000 

.'>9 

81.6 

860,000 

84 

20.0 

700,000 

69 

16.0 

1    600,000 

59 

24.0 

826.940 

81 

6.0 

1   2,000,(KI0 

199 

8.0 

1 

726,000 

« 

13.0 

>•  The  summer  population  is  much  greater  than  that  given  in  the  Table. 
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conditions  affecting  the  consumption  of  water  are  the  character  of  the 
population,  whether  requiring  much  water  for  other  than  domestic 
uses ;  the  use  of  meters  and  other  efforts  to  reduce  waste ;  the  source 
and  mode  of  supply,  whether  from  a  source  of  unlimited  capacity, 
through  a  proper  supply  and  distributing  system,  or  otherwise,  and 
whether  by  gravity  or  pumping,  the  current  expense  for  the  latter 
sometimes  tending  to  keep  down  consumption.  Some  of  the  figures 
for  consumption  are  only  approximate,  but  all  were  originally  taken 
from  official  reports.  The  estimates  are  often  indicated  by  their  being 
an  even  number  of  millions  or  hundreds  of  thousands. 

The  Use  op  Water  m  Different  Towns  Does  Not  Follow  Any 

Special  Law. 

The  slight  relation  between  the  size  of  cities  and  their  daily  use  of 
water  per  capita  is  more  plainly  shown  in  the  summary.  Table  13A, 
where  the  number  of  cities  with  consumption  between  certain  limits  is 
shown  for  cities  of  five  different  classes  of  sizes.  While  this  summary 
shows  a  decrease  in  per  capita  consumption  with  the  decrease  in  size 

Table  18A.— Aybbagb  Daily  Oonsumftion  of  Water  (Gallons)  Olassified  bt 
Amounts  and  by  Size  of  City. 


Bopolafiioii. 


Above  100,000.... 
60,000  to  100,000. 
S,000  to  60,000.. 
15,000  to  SS,000.. 
10,000  to  15,000.. 


totalfl. 


900  or 


100  to 
199. 


54 


38 


76  to  90. 


99 


SO 


60  to  74 


42 


98 


85  to  49. 


44 


Below  96. 


11 


Total. 
No. 


98 
84 
80 
48 
64 


5  I  104 


900  or 
over. 

100  or 
over. 

75  or 
over. 

60  or 
over. 

95  or 
over. 

VopalBtioiL 

^ 

6 

1      ^• 

1 

1 

c5 

i 

6 

TotaL 
No. 

Above  100,000 

1 

i 

4 
S 
*8 
« 

11 
8 
10 
17 
13 

40 
84 
88 
85 
19 

"ao" 

18 
10 
17 
87 
96 

117 

66 
43 

66 
66 
39 

60 

96 
17 
96 
86 
36 

189 

98 
71 
88 
73 
66 

79 

98 
94 
80 
44 
67 

188" 

100 
100 
100 
99 
89 

~96" 

98 

60.000  to  100.000 ; 

95.000  to  60.000 

94 

80 

INOOOto  95,000 

48 

10,000  to  15,000 

9 

64 

Totals 

194 
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of  the  city,  there  are  so  many  exceptions  that  the  role  can  be  accepted 
only  in  a  very  general  way. 

That  there  is  a  quite  general  increase  in  the  population  per  water 
tap,  with  the  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  city,  is  shown  by  Table  13 
B,  but  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  numerous. 


Tablb  18B.— Population  pbb  Watbb  Tap*  Classified  by  Nuicbebs  and  Sizb  of 

Cmr. 


4  to  10. 

lltoSO. 

21  to  80. 

81  to  40. 

60to6& 

14 
10 
10 
16 

1 

68 
46 
46 
88 
86 

d 

7 

9 

8 

S8 

96 

d 

41 
86 
61 
4S 

1 

1 
2 
8 
6 
» 

d 

4 
0 

14 
11 
16 

i 

d 
Hi 

1 

d 

TotaL 
No. 

Above  100,000 

1 

i 

4 
2 

24 

fiaoooto  100,000 

22 

«,000  to  60,000 

22 

16,000  to  26,000 

45 

10.000  to  16,000  

61 

ToCala 

71 

41 

78 

4S 

20 

11 

8 

6 

2 

1 

174 

10  or 

leM 

20  or 
leea. 

80  or 
leas. 

60  or 
len. 

FopoUtlon. 

i 

14 
10 
10 
16 
22 

71 

d 

69 

46 

n 

86 

41 

& 

21 
19 
18 
88 
48 

144 

d 

Pi 

88 
87 
82 
84 
78 

i 

22 

21 
21 
48 
67 

164 

d 

1 

d 

TotaL 
No. 

Above  100,000. 

92 
96 
96 
96 
98 

14 

28 
22 
22 

45 

60 

172 

96 

100 
100 
100 
96 

99 

24 

80.000  to  100,000 

22 

26,000  to  60,000 

22 

16,000  to  28,000 

45 

10.000  to  16,000 

61 

Totals. 

174 

*  In  American  water-works  parlance,  the  word  "  tape  ^  denotes  the  namber  of 
trlbatlon  main  is  **  tapped  *^  with  senrloe  pipes  to  honses  or  other  boildinga. 


times  the  atreet  water  dia- 


The  arrangement  of  cities  by  size,  in  Table  13,  is  intended  to  make 
more  plain  the  variation  in  consumption  per  capita  regardless  of  the 
size  of  the  cities  in  question.  This  variation  is  still  further  illustrated, 
as  is  the  effect  of  meters  to  reduce  consumption,  in  Table  13  C,  which 
gives  the  average  daily  consumption  per  capita  of  the  fifty  largest 
cities  in  the  United  States,  arranged  in  the  left  half  by  consumptions 
greatest  to  least,  the  rank  of  the  city  in  size  and  in  consumption  being 
given. 

New  York,  the  largest  city  in  the  United  States,  ranks  twenty-third 
down  the  scale  in  water  consumption  per  capita,  while  Allegheny, 
having  the  highest  consumption,  ranks  twenty-eighth  down  the  scale  in 
size.    There  are  a  few  cases  of  exact  coincidence  in  rank  of  size  and 
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Table  13  C— Consumption  of  Watbb  (Gallons)  and  Use  of  Mbtbbs  in  the  Fifty 
Largest  Cities  of  the  United  States. 


OonBomptiou,  groAtast  to 


Cities  ftrxanged  in  order  of 

Taps  metered,  least  to  greatest 


J 

\ 

CO 

6 

SB 

1 

11 

9 

84 

8 

16 

4 

14 

6 

18 

6 

88 

7 

13 

8 

3 

9 

85 

10 

8 

11 

49 

19 

36 

13 

46 

14 

43 

15 

44 

16 

0 

17 

16 

18 

10 

19 

19 

90 

7 

91 

91 

91 

6 

99 

1 

98 

80 

94 

17 

95 

48 

96 

18 

96 

90 

97 

88 

98 

4 

98 

6 

98 

97 

99 

94 

99 

81 

80 

87 

81 

99 

81 

41 

82 

50 

88 

8 

84 

98 

85 

89 

88 

95 

87 

46 

38 

19 

39 

49 

4U 

40 

41 

<l 

.. 

47 

89 

99 

96 

Bank  in: 

II 

B  c: 
5a 

§3 

61 

Alleghany 988 

Baflalo      186 

Bichmond 167 

Detroit 161 

Washington 168 

Pittsbnrg  (Co.) 153 

NashTitle 146 

PittBbnrg  (Pub.) 144 

Chicago 140 

New  Haven 185 

Philadelphia 189 

Oamden 181 

Patoraon 128 

Troy 1S5 

Memphis 194 

Wilmington 118 

Cincinnati 119 

MUwankee 110 

Cleveland 108 

Jersey  City 97 

Baltimore 94 

Omaha 94 

Boston 80 

New  York  79 

Colnmbns 78 

Newark 78 

Beading 75 

Minneapolis 75 

Lonisville 74 

Toledo 79 

Brooklyn 79 

Bt.  Loais. 79 

IndbmapoUs 71 

Kansas  Citr 71 

Syracuse 68 

Lowell 66 

Rochester 66 

Cambridge 64 

Trenton 69 

San  Francisco.., 61 

St.Paul 60 

Worcester 59 

Providence 48 

Dayton 47 

New  Orleans. 87 

Atlanta 86 

FallBiver 99 

Grand  Rapids  (Co. ) 

Grand  Rapids  (Pub.) 

Scranton  (Two  Oo.*s) 

Albany 

Denver  (Two  Co. 's) 


0.8 
small 


6.1 


small    11.8 


3.9 
8.7 
0.9 
4.1 

81.0 
5.8 
1.9 
0.1 

19  4 
5 

90.9 
6.4 
2.4 
0.1 
6.3 
6.9 
9.4 
9.5 
8.9 
7.6 

17.6 

14.6 

99.9 

11.4 
9.4 

small 

41.4 
4.9 

89.4 

69.4 
3.8 
0.4 

80.6 

74.6 

15 

19 


0.4       6.9 


10.5  !  29 
11.9 

5 

8.6 
11.1 

8.7 

'i'M 

94 

6.6 
18.0 
11.6 

8.6 

5.8 
16.5 
11.9 
18.6 

8.7 
11.8 
85.6 
15.3 
21.5 

9.2 

6.4 

6.6 

« 

9.9 
19.7 

8.9 

9.4 
90.1 
54 
20 
14.9 


Bank  in:                    .  ^  ^ 

8  If  ll  II 

I  I  I  ll  t 

98  1  Allegheny 0  988       7 

49  f  Camden small  181 

36  o  Patenon small  198  11.8 

50  ^Trenton small  69       6 

18  «•  I  intteburg  (Co.) small  168       8.2 

48  6  Beadiug 0.1  75       6.8 

7  6  Baltimore 0.1  91       6.8 

18  7  Pittsburg  (Pub.) 0.9  144  .... 

11  7  BuiTalo 0.9  186       6.3 

44  7  Wilmington 0.9  118       6 

8  8  Philadelphia 0.8  189       6.1 

14  8  Washington 0.8  158       6.6 

19  9  New  Orleans 0.4  37  64 

9  Albany 0.4  ....        6.9 

38  10  NashvllI 0.8  146  14.9 

96  11  •Denver 0.8  

19  12  Jersey  City 1.9  97        ... 

84  18  Richmond 1.4  167       7.9 

15  14  Detroit 9.1  161        8.7 

41  15  Cambridge 9.4  64       6.6 

17  16  Newark 9.4  76       8.6 

4  1«  Brooklyn 2.5  72       8.7 

48  17  Memphis 8.7  124  11.9 

45  18  Dayton 8.8  47  20.1 

46  19  Troy ...      3.9  125  11.6 

9  20  Cincinnati 4.1  112       8.6 

28  21  St.  Paul 4.9  60  12,7 

6  29  Boston 5  80       6.6 

10  28  Cleveland 6.8  103        8.7 

20  24  Louisville 6.9  74  11.9 

18  85  Minneapolis  6.8  75  16.6 

80  26  Colnmbns 6.4  78  11.6 

27  27  Indianapoliii 7.6  71  85.6 

6  28  St  Louis 8.9  72  11.8 

88  29  Toledo 9.4  79  18.6 

22  80  Rochester. 11.4  66       6.4 

47  81  Grand  Rapids  (Pub.)  ....  12  

31  82  Syracuse 14.6  68  21.6 

47  38  Grand  Rapids  (Co  ) 16  

24  34  Kansas  City 17.6  71  15.3 

21  86  Omaha 19.4  94  24 

1  86  New  York 20.2  79  13.9 

37  87  Lowell 22.9  66       9.9 

16  88  Milwankee 81.9  110  11.1 

8  89  San  Francisco 41.4  61        9.9 

25  40  Providence 62.4  48       9.4 

40  41  Fall  River 74.6  29  14.9 

32  42  Worcester 89.4  59       8.9 

42  43  Atianta 88.6  86  20 

85  ..  NewHaven 186  .... 

89  ..  Scranton 

2  ..  Chicago 140  .... 


•  Denver  City  Water  Co. 


consumption,  but  the  two  columns  showing  percentage  of  taps  metered 
and  population  per  tap,  Table  13C,  should  always  be  examined  in 
this  connection. 

The  right-hand  half  of  Table  13C,  showing  cities  arranged  in  order 
of  percentage  of  taps  metered,  least  to  greatest,  illustrates  the  impor- 
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tance  of  the  water  meter  as  a  factor  in  cities  having  sewage  purifica- 
tion plants.* 

The  tendency  of  the  per  capita  consumption  of  water  to  increase 
with  the  population  is  shown  by  Table  14,  which  gives  the  consump- 
tion for  a  few  cities  at  scattering  dates  from  1860  to  1890. 

Table  No.  14.— Incbeasb  m  Daily  Consumption  of  Wateb  (Gallons  per  capita) 

IN  A  Number  of  Cities,  f 


Year. 


1860. 
1864 
1868. 
1870 
1CT4 
1878 
1880 
1882 
1884 
1886 
1888 
1890 


BnfZalo, 

Cindn- 

Cleveland. 

Detroit, 

Jeraey 

MUwitn- 

n. 

Toronto, 

Wtlmbig. 

N.Y. 

natl,  O. 

0. 

Mich4 

City,  N.  J. 

kee.Wta. 

Ont. 

ton.  Del. 

.... 

30 

14 

68 
67 
67 

77 

.... 

.... 

68 

40 

38 

64 

84 

.... 

60 

66 

45 

67 

86 

66 

61 

118 

66 

68 

105 

76 

66 

136 

106 

68 

66 

80 

106 

76 

68 

149 

134 

71 

94 

180 

... 

83 

144 

106 

184 

96 

90 

l»l 

74 

91 

178 

i87 

118 

188 

96 

93 

158 

107 

310 

186 

113 

108 

161 

97 

110 

135 

100 

118 

t  From  a  Report  on  Additional  Water  Supply,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  (1889),  by  A.  Fteley  and  J.  T.  Fanning.  Bap- 
plemented  by  flgnrea  from  the  Manoal  of  American  Watei^WorkB  for  1890-81. 
t  See  Table  14A. 

The  increase  in  water  consumption  at  Detroit  from  1853  to  1892  is 
shown  in  detail  by  Table  14A,  in  which  the  consumption  per  family  is 
the  basis  of  comparison.    The  table  also  shows  the  effect  of  efforts  to 

Table  No.  14A.— Water  Pumped  per  Family  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  Each  of  the 
40  Years  from  1868  to  1893,  Inclusive,  g 


/-Water  pumped, 

Total 

quantity. 

.308,631,748 

876,966.126 

64«,807,S64 

692,124.805 

697,190.683 

718,091.807 

782,112.687 

870,086,461 

895,129.428 

994.946,329 

1.035,798.048 

1.019.390.266 

1,040,614,887 

1,196,317,922 

1.426,536.230 

1,666,545,135 

1,946.810.826 

1.866,060,068 

2,300,160.606 

2,782.292,578 


gals.—. 

Per 
family. 

70.868 

84.460 
102,766 
121.297 
112,659  i ; 
110.919 
115,118  'i 
1SR,185  1 1 
126.579 
186,762  I 
134,534  1 1 
127,410  I 
126,675  ,; 
131,622  ' 
189.184  1 1 
144,364  I 
153.400    I 
136,000    1 
164,414  1 1 
178,518  1. 


Families 

Years.  supplied. 

1868 4,283 

1864 4,619 

1865 6,382 

1856 6.706 

1867 6,189 

1858  6,474 

1869 6.794 

1860 6.750 

1861 7,128 

1869 7,275 

1868 7,699 

1864 7,998 

1886 8,361 

1886 9,089 

1867 10,249 

1868 11,644 

1869 12,774 

1870 13,722 

1871 14,896 

1872 16,036 

S  This  Uble  is  taken  from  the  report  for  1892  of  L.  N.  Case,  Secretary  of  the  Detroit  Water  Commissioners. 
I  Commenced  metering. 

*  Table  18C  was  originally  designed  to  show  the  effect  of  meters  upon  the  consumption  of  water,  and  Is 
taken  from  the  Introduction  to  the  Manual  of  American  Water-Works,  for  1890-91,  p.  xzvii.  This  table, 
with  a  somewhat  extended  discussion  of  the  relation  between  the  uRe  of  meters  and  water  consumption,  may  be 
found  in  Eng.  News,  toI.  xxvil.,  p.  68  (Jan.  16. 1893). 


Families 
Tears.  supplied. 

1878 17,019 

1874 ia868 

1876 19,606 

1876 90,109 

1877 20,346 

1878 20,608 

1879 91,841 

1880 92,466 

1881 28,749 

1882 95,442 

1888 27,416 

1884 29,494 

1886 80,6a3 

1886 81.946 

1887 84.486 

1888 86,868 

18891 89,158 

1890 41,467 

1891 48,938 

1892 46,400 


r-Water  pumped,  gals.-% 


quantlbr. 
8,198,898,948 
8.389.879.635 
4,307,454.960 
4,066.184.470 
4,318.989,790 
4,346,748,880 
6,129,699.110 
6.563.%5,310 
6.548.127,968 
6,984,000,749 
7.879.327,788 
8,510,614,440 
9.970,899,680 
10.676,671,964 
18.168,860,808 
14,380.166,670 
19,876,884,458 
19,120.944.632 
12,057,261,936 
12,276,612,489 


Per 

174,611 
914,600 
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reduce  a  highly  excessive  waste  of  water  by  the  use  of  meters,  which 
were  introduced  in  1889,  and  not  only  at  once  lowered  the  total  yearly 
water  consumption,  but  also  the  consumption  per  family,  so  that  the 
total  yearly  consumption,  or  pumpage,  for  1892  was  over  two  billion 
gallons,  or  some  14  per  cent.,  less  than  in  1888. 

Necessety  for  Considering  Future  Growth. 
In  designing  sewage  disposal  works  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  into 
account,  the  same  as  in  designing  the  pipe  system,  the  future  growth 
of  the  town  ;  and  by  way  of  indicating  what  is  now  taking  place  in  this 
particular  in  the  United  States  Tables  15  and  16,  derived  from  Census 
Bulletin  No.  52,*  are  inserted. 

Table  No.  15.— Incrbasb  in  Population  in  Ten  Yeabs  in  a  Number  of  Cities  and 
Towns  of  the  United  States  with  from  8,000  to  50,000  Inhabitants  in  1890. 


Names  of  oitlet  and  towns. 


AdftiiiA,  Maas 

Adrian,  Mich 

Akron,  O 

Alameda,  Cal 

Alexandria.  Va 

Allentown,  Pa 

Alpena,  Mich 

Alton,  111 

Altoona,  Pa 

Amesbary.  Mass . . . 
Amsterdam,  N.Y.. 

Anderson,  Ind 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich  . . 

Anniston,  Ala 

Appleton,  Wis 

Arkansas  City,  Kan 

Asbeville,  N.  G 

Ashtabula,  6 

Athens.  Oa 

Atlantic  Citj,  N.  J 

Anbum,  N.  Y. 

Augusta,  Oa 

Bay  City,  Mich 

Bayonnc,  N.  J 

BinichamtoD.  N.  Y. . 
Bridgeport,  Gonn  . . 

Brockton,  Man 

Brookline,  Mass. . . . , 

Clinton,  la..  

Cohoes,  N.  y 

Columbia,  8.  C 

Colnmbns,  Oa 

Concord.  N.  H 

Conngton,  Ky 

Dallas.  Tex 

Dunkirk.  N.  Y 

Pnuningham.  Mass. 
Gardner.  Mass.... 

Green  Bay,  Wis 

UarrlAbni^.  Pa 

Ithaca,  N.  Y 

.lamestown,  N.  Y. . . 

Joliet,  III 

Kankakee,  III 

lAnsf  ng,  Mich 

Lawrence,  Mass 


Population. 


»,218 

8,76« 

«7.«01 

11,166 

14,889 

25.2S8 

11.S88 

10,294 

80.887 

9.7»8 

17.886 

10,741 

»,43t 

9,M« 

11,869 

8,347 

10.386 

8.888 

8.680 

18.066 

26,868 

88.800 

37.889 

19,038 

86,006 

48.866 

97,2m 

12,108 

18.619 

22.609 

16.368 

17,808 

17.004 

87.371 

88,067 

9.416 

9.239 

8.424 

9,0(!9 

89.886 

11,079 

16,038 

28,264 

9.026 

18,102 

44,664 


5.691 

7,849 

16.612 

6.708 

18,669 

18.068 

6.168 

8,976 

19,710 

8,855 

9,466 

4,126 

8,061 

942 

8.006 

1,012 

2.616 

4.446 

6,099 

6.477 

SI  ,924 

91,891 

90.698 

9,879 

17,817 

27,648 

18,608 

8,057 

9,062 

19,416 

10.036 

10.128 

18.848 

29,790 

10.358 

7,248 

6,236 

4,988 

7.464 

80,763 

9,105 

9,357 

11.667 

6.651 

8.819 

89.161 


Increase. 

Number. 
8,622 

Percent. 

64.78 

907 

11.56 

11,0«» 

67.16 

6.467 

95.60 

680 

4.98 

7.165 

89.67 

5,180 

88.87 

1.819 

14.70 

10,697 

58.99 

6,448 

192.04 

7,870 

88.14 

6.615 

160.82 

1.870 

17.00 

9.056 

961.36 

8,864 

48.27 

7.886 

724.80 

7.619 

291.25 

8,893 

87.58 

2,640 

41.65 

'        7,578 

188  36 

8,984 

17  94 

11,409 

62.12 

7,146 

84.68 

9,661 

.     103.08 

17,688 

102.14 

91.298 

76.78 

13.686 

100.67 

4.046 

50.22 

4,567 

50.46 

8,096 

15.98 

6,817 

62.98 

7,180 

70.98 

8,161 

22.83 

7,651 

25.74 

27,709 

267.51 

2,168 

29.91 

8,004 

48.18 

8.436 

68.89 

1.606 

21.50 

8,628 

28.08 

1,974 

21.68 

6,681 

71.40 

11,607 

99..57 

8,374 

59.71 

4,788 

57.49 

6,508 

14.06 

*  Urban  Populations  in  1890.    April  17, 1891. 
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Table  No.  Itt.— Incrbasb  in  Population  in  Ten  Tears  in  Cities  of  the  United 
States  of  oyer  50,000  Inhabitants  in  1890. 


Name  of  dty. 


Allegheny,  Pa 

Atlanta,  Ga.  

Baltimore,  Md 

Bofitoa,  Masa 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Buffalo,  N.y 

Cambridge,  Mass    . . . 

Camden,  N.  J 

Charleston,  S.  C  . . .    . 

Chicago,  lU 

Cincinnati,  O 

Cleveland,  O 

Colnmbos,  O 

Dayton,  O 

Denver,  Col 

Des  Moines.  la 

Detroit,  Mich 

EvansvUIe,  Ind 

Fall  Uiver.  Mass  .... 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Hartford.  Conn 

Indianapolis.  Ind  ... 
JeiTjey  City,  N.J... . 
Kansas  City,  Mo.   ... 

Lincoln,  Neb 

Loe  Angeles,  CaL .... 

LoiUsville.  Ky 

Lowell,  Mass 

Lynn,  Mass 

Memphis,  Teiin 

Milvvankee,  Wis 

Minneapolis,  Minn... 

Newark,  N.J 

New  Haven,  Conn . . . 
New  Orleans,  La ... . 

New  York.  N.  Y 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Paterson,  N.  J 

PhUadelphia,  Pa 

Pittaburg,  Pa 

Providence,  R.  I 

Reading.  Pa 

■  Richmond,  Va 

Rochenter,  N.  Y 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

St.  Lonis,  Mo.  

St.  PanUMinn 

San  Frnncifloo,  Cal. . . 

Scranton,  Pa 

Syracuse.  N.  Y 

Toledo,  O 

Trenton,  N.  J 

Troy,  N.Y 

Washington,  D.  C 

Wilmington,  Del 

Worcester,  Mass  .   . . . 


Population. 

Increase. 

isaa 

1880. 

Nnmbers. 

Percent 

106,2«7 

78,682 

96.605 

83.81 

66.588 

87,409 

28,124 

76.18 

484,489 

882,318 

102.126 

80.78 

448,477 

862.839 

85,688 

S8.60 

806,848 

666.663 

289,680 

42.80 

S&5,664 

155.184 

100,630 

64.80 

70,028 

62.669 

17,869 

32.56 

68,813 

41,669 

16,664 

89.98 

64.fl56 

49.984 

4,971 

9.96 

1,099.860 

608.186 

696,666 

118.58 

896.908 

255,189 

41,769 

16.87 

961.858 

160,146 

101.207 

68.20 

88,160 

61.647 

86,503 

70.68 

61,2ii0 

88.678 

.    22,542 

68.28 

106,713 

86.629 

71,084 

199.61 

60,098 

22,408 

27,6Sb 

128.65 

206,876 

116,840 

89,5:%6 

76.96 

60,766 

29.280 

21.476 

73.86 

74,898 

48,961 

25,487 

61.1:5 

60,278 

82.016 

88,282 

88.27 

63.280 

42,015 

11.216 

2({.69 

105,486 

75.056 

80,380 

40.48 

168,008 

120.722 

42.281 

85.02 

182,716* 

55.786 

76.981 

137.91 

66.154 

13,008 

42.161 

824.16 

60,395 

11,188 

89,212 

350.64 

161,129 

128,758 

87,371 

SO. 20 

77,696 

59,476 

18,221 

80.64 

66,727 

88,274 

17,468 

46  60 

64,496 

88.592 

80.908 

92  00 

204,468 

116,587 

88.881 

76.90 

164,738 

46w887 

117.861 

251.86 

181,880 

186,608 

46,322 

:a.20 

81,298 

62,882 

18.416 

29.29 

242,039 

216,090 

26.949 

12  01 

1.616,301 

1,206,299 

809,002 

25  62 

140,462 

30,518 

109,934 

860.28 

78,347 

61,081 

27.816 

53.53 

1.046,964 

847,170 

199,794 

28.58 

288,617 

156,389 

82.228 

W68 

132,146 

104.857 

27,289 

36.09 

68,661 

43.278 

16,883 

86.54 

81,888 

68.600 

17.788 

27.97 

188.896 

89,366 

44.630 

49.88 

52,324 

82,431 

19.893 

61.84 

461,770 

860.618 

101,262 

28.89 

133.166 

41.478 

91,688 

221.07 

2«P,H97 

233,969 

65,088 

27  80 

75,216 

46,860 

29,365 

64  06 

88,143 

61,792 

36,851 

70.19 

81,434 

60,137 

81,297 

62.49 

67,458 

29.910 

27,548 

92.10 

60.966 

56,747 

4,209 

7.49 

280,392 

177,624 

62,768 

29.71 

61,481 

42,478 

18,963 

44.69 

84.666 

68,291 

26.861 

45.98 

*  Includes  13,048  population,  which  by  recent  decision  of  Missouri  State  Supreme  Court,  is  now  outside  the 
limits  of  Kansas  City. 

Table  No.  15,  of  cities  and  towns  with  populations  ranging  from 
8,000  to  50,000  in  1890,  includes  only  a  portion  of  those  given  in  the 
complete  list  in  Census  Bulletin  No.  52.  Only  enough  have  been 
selected  to  indicate  in  a  perspicuous  manner  the  rapid  increase  of 
population  in  such  towns  at  the  present  time.  An  analysis  of  the 
complete  list   in  the   Bulletin  shows  that  of  the  total  number  of 
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nearly  400  such  towns  about  25  per  cent,  have  more  than  doubled  in 
population  in  the  last  decade.  Moreover,  the  towns  showing  this 
large  increase  are  situated  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  many  of  them 
being  in  the  older  settled  States,  where  it  might  be  considered  that 
fixed  conditions  are  mostly  attained.  In  the  same  way  it  is  found 
that  a  considerable  number  of  towns  of  the  class  indicated  have 
increased  in  the  period  from  50  to  100  per  cent. 

If  we  examine  the  list  of  cities  of  over  60,000  population  in  1890, 
we  find  that  of  the  56  which  are  listed  in  Table  No.  16,  only  14  per 
cent,  exhibit  an  increase  of  more  than  100  per  cent.,  likewise  the 
number  increasing  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  is  proportionately  smaller 
than  in  the  class  of  towns  illustrated  in  Table  No.  15. 

How  TO  Determine  the  Law  op  Increase  op  Population. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  elucidate  the  law  governing 
increase  of  population  in  towns,  but  thus  far  none  of  them  can  be 
considered  wholly  satisfactory.  The  problem  presents  itself  with 
new  features  in  nearly  every  town,  and  the  decision  of  what  the  popu- 
lation may  be  at  any  future  period  becomes  largely  a  matter  of 
Judgment,  based  upon  the  special  conditions.  To  assist  the  judgment, 
the  census  returns  for  each  ten-year  period  may  be  tabulated  as  in 
Tables  No.  17  and  18  following  : 

Table  No.  17. — Population  op  a  Number  op  the  Smaller  Cities  and  Towns  op 
THE  United  States  at  Each  Ten- Year  Peiuod  prom  1800  to  1890. 


Population. 

Name. 

ISOO. 

1810. 

1820. 

1830. 

1840. 

ISGO. 

imo. 

imd. 

1880. 

ism. 

J^^t^ir^nAria.,  Va 

4,971 

* ' 'sis 

"'»67 

7,287 
ilOM 

8,318 

'siiii 

"667 

3,878 
l,r36 

1,781 
761 
827 

"2;689 

"'755 
624 

8,341 

'sisas 
"qH 

4,dHl 
3,169 

■7;764 
3,01(1 

877 
1.0811 

715 
3,937 

'  3^232 

8,459 

'm63 

*4,27i 

"im 

1,790 

*  6.468 
4,504 
3,604 

*  8,417 
2,514 
3,28S 
3,937 

'  4,347 

*  I'jis 

1,868 

M,54ii 
10,217 

"im 

6,701 
h\Vn 

5,1«i 
l.(H5 

1^,140 
1.6K^ 

10,1)6^1 

i,&ya 

7,711 

Km 

lS,5ia5 
4,«*^l 

B,tlO0 

Krm 

S,bfi5 
no.  107 

10,iHti 
6,1&l 
8,33^ 

4.avi 

l,-!,57li 

iT.iKr> 

15,3*^ 
l.QM 
]J,ay7 

lS,;iB7 

"O'SJM 
a753 

7.:^T0 

lG.rt^^ 
SJ07 

10.174 

KtMno 

iti,&ta 

20,«a3 

ii.Hm^ 

17,Jlt7 

10,J1fi 
10.S&S 
11,l«7 

n,(Wft 
ia.j*>o 
12,12:^ 

7,650 

Ron 
frJ,(SO 
vum 

IS,  031 

14,838 

n.ooa 
2r,st^9 

14,SR0 
$7,tt00 

SgOBT 
ia;T90 
tiv.563 
23,0137 
17,566 
17/JOl 

44.lSft 
nt,7Vil 
S4.J+1B 

;t7,fi73 
a7.7lS 

sr7.i3a 

Akron,  O 

Anbarn,  N.  Y 

AnKOflta,  Ga 

Bay  City.  Mich 

Burlington,  Vt 

Bingbamton,  N.  Y. 

dMlaea,  Mass 

CbMter.  Pa 

Cohoes,  N.  Y 

Dallas,  Tex 

DoTcr,  N.  H 

2,062 
8,18(1 
1,89() 

"4;  292 
1,059 

■'*l66 

""835 
131 

3,328 

8,fl06 
1,566 

"6;4d6 
1,S84 

"'-iis 

i>226 
844 

Danbnry,  Conn 

Pitcfatmrg,  Maas 

Uainilton,  0 

JackaouTillc,  Fa.  ..'.'.'.'.* .*.*." .*. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Maiden,  Mass 

Manchester,  N.  H 

Norristown,  Pa 

StenbenrilJc,  O 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

WUkeetMrre,  Pa... 

Williamffport,  Pa . .  t 
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Table  No.  18.— Population  op  a  Numbeii  op  the  Largest  Cities  of  the  United 
States  at  Each  Ten-Year  Period  from  1800  to  1890. 


Name. 


Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Chicago,  III 

Cincinnati.  O 

Cleveland,  O 

Detroit,  Mich 

New  York,  N.  Y.... 
Philadelphia,  Pa.... 
Rochester,  N.  Y.... 

8t.  LdaiB,  Mo 

Washington,  D.  C. . . 
Worcester,  Mass 


Population. 


ISOO.      1810.       18S0.        1890.        1840.        1860.        1860.        1870. 


2«.514 
84.»37 
2,878 


60,516 
41.220 


3.210 
S.411 


46.565 

88,250 

4,402 


2,540 


06,378 
53,722 


62,738 
48.2!« 

7,175 


8.208 
2,577 


9,eu2 

606 

1,422 

123,706 

63,802 

10,049 
13,247 
2,962 


80,620 

61.392< 

12,406 

8,668 

H83i 

1.876 

2,222 

197,112 

80,462 
9,207 

14.125 

18,826 
4,173 


102,313 

9:i,:J&3 

36.23^^ 

18,213 

4,470 

46,338 

6,071 

9,102 

812,710 


20,191 

16,469 

23.364 

7,497 


169.064 

136,881 

96.838 

42.261 

2i»,963 

115,4:35 

17,084 

21,019 

615.547 

121.376 

36,403 

77,860 

40,C01 

17,049 


212,418 

177,840 

266.661 

81.129 

112.172 

161,044 

43,417 

45,619 

805.658 

665,529 

48,204, 

160,773 

61,122 

24,9«Ui 


267,354 
350,526 
896,099 
117.714 
298,977 
216,239 

92,829 

79,.577 
942,292 
674,022 

t!2,3S6 
810,»)4 
109,199 

41.105 


1680. 


1890. 


832,813 


666,663 
156,1U 
603,lb5 
255,189 
160,1461 
116,340 
1,206.299, 
847.170 

89.363 
860,518 
177,624 

58,291 


434.4.'» 

448,477 

806,348 

256.664 

1.099,850 

296.908 

261,&'S3 

205,876 

1,515.801 

1,046,964 

133,896 

457.770 

S30.893 

84.665 


By  plotting  the  series  for  any  given  town,  the  population  curve  is 
approximately  determined.  With  the  census  record  complete  from 
1800  to  1890,  this  curve  may  be  usually  projected  from  10  to  20  years 
ahead  with  considerable  probability  of  deducing  results  accurate 
enough  to  assist  an  engineer  in  determining  what  provision  for  future 
population  may  be  reasonably  made  in  designing  works  at  any  given 
place.* 

Fig.  5,  derived  from  the  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Chicago  Drain- 
age Commission,  illustrates  the  practical  utility  of  such  a  method. 

IMP  H90  1900  I9W   mo  1930 

-^ — * — ■  ^*-'  ^ — ■  a^oojooo 


1790  1600  1810    iSZO  ISSO  1640  (850   IS60  1870  isisO  iflfw  1900  nw   1920  1950 

Fig.  5.— Diagram  Illustrating  the  Rate  op  Growth  op  City  Populations. 

*  For  an  excellent  example  of  the  analytical  method  of  treating  sach  a  problem,  see  a  Report 
on  an  Additional  Water  Supply  for  Boston,  by  Joseph  P.  Davis,  city  engineer,  City  Documenta, 
No.  29,  1874.  Mr.  Davis  there  forecasts  the  population  of  Boston  in  1890  as  about  4S3,000 ;  the 
census  returns  show  it  to  be  448.477,  while  in  18T0,  the  last  return  available  at  the  time  of  i 
ing  the  computation,  the  population  was  350,526. 
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Generalizations. 

The  tabulations  here  submitted,  although  hardly  exhaustive,  are 
sufficient  to  indicate  how  one  may  proceed  in  deducing  the  future 
population  as  the  basis  of  rational  design  of  permanent  public  works. 
As  a  rapid  generalization,  subject  to  exception  in  many  cases,  we  may 
say: 

(1)  That  in  American  towns  under  50,000  population,  the  present 
rate  of  increase  may  be  taken  at  about  100  per  cent,  in  from  15  to  20 
years. 

(2)  That  in  the  larger  towns  the  increase  will  be  say  50  per  cent,  in 
the  same  time. 

In  connection  with  these  generalizations,  it  is  again  strongly  insisted 
that  special  studies  in  detail  are  required  in  each  case. 

Cause  op  Varutions  in  Quantipy  op  Sewage. 

The  foregoing  Tables  13  to  13C  showing  the  daily  water  consump- 
tion per  capita,  may  be  considered  as  affording  an  approximate  indi- 
cation of  the  probable  dry- weather  flow  of  sewage  proper  in  the  several 
towns,  except  that  varying  proportions  of  the  population  supplied 
with  public  water  also  enjoy  sewer  connections.  Variations  in  quan- 
tity from  the  tabidated  indications  will  be  due  chiefly,  in  addition  to 
the  above,  to  (1)  infiltration  of  drainage  water,  and  (2)  to  leakage  from 
the  sewers,  both  of  which  may  be  expected  to  frequently  take  place. 

Of  these  two  sources  of  variation  infiltration  will  operate  the  most 
disastrously  upon  the  success  of  disposal  works,  while  leakage  from 
the  sewers,  with  its  consequent  pollution  of  the  subsoil  water,  may 
injuriously  affect  the  public  health. 

The  Infiltration  op  Ground  Water. 

In  reference  to  the  amount  of  ground  water  likely  to  find  its  way 
into  sewers  definite  information  is  rather  scanty.  In  Boston,  accord- 
ing to  a  discussion  by  Frederick  P.  Steams,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E., 
chief  engineer  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health,  the 
amount  of  ground  water  finding  its  way  into  the  sewers  of  the  main 
drainage  system  is  about  45  gallons  per  inhabitant  per  day.  The 
question  of  infiltration  into  the  sewers  of  Boston  and  also  into 
separate  sewer  systems  from  which  storm  water  is  excluded,  is 
discussed  at  some  length  by  Mr.  Stearns,  and  it  is  suiBcient  for 
present  illustration  to  merely  point  out  the  more  important  facts  of 
the  discussion.*    It  may  be  remembered,  however,  that  many  of  the 

*  Speoul  Report  by  Frederick  P.  Steama,  chief  en^neer,  in  Report  of  State  Roard  of  Health 
upon  the  Sewage  of  the  Myitio  and  Charlea  River  VaUeys,  pp.  90-96. 
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older  sewers  of  Boston  are  of  such  open  construction  as  to  admit  of 
relatively  large  infiltration  of  ground  water.  Some  of  them,  more- 
over, follow  the  threads  of  old  water-courses,  which  further  leads  to 
large  contributions  of  ground  water. 

At  East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  a  separate  system  of  sewers  was 
carried  out  in  1886-88.  In  the  latter  part  of  November,  1893,  there  were 
about  33  miles  of  sewers  in  use,  with  1,685  house  connections.  Many  of 
the  sewers  are  laid  at  such  depths  as  to  be  over  20  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  ground  water.  At  a  number  of  points  quicksand  was  unex- 
pectedly encountered,  and  the  necessity  for  using  about  4,000  feet  of 
brick  sewer  on  account  of  size  required  at  the  most  unfavorable  loca- 
tions for  making  tight  work,  still  further  complicated  the  problem. 
The  infiltration,  as  measured  before  any  house  connections  were  in 
use,  was,  for  the  vitrified-tile  sewers  (25  miles  completed  at  the  time  of 
the  measurement),  2.5  gallons  per  second ;  for  the  brick  sewer,  5  gallons 
per  second,  the  total  infiltration  amounting  at  these  rates  to  650,000 
gallons  per  day.  The  flush-tank  flow  is  estimated  at  30,000  gallons 
per  day,  and  the  house-sewage  flow  from  a  contributing  population  of 
nearly  15,000  at  620,000  gallons  per  day.  The  infiltration  is  thus  found 
to  be  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  quantity.  Since  the  above  measure- 
ments and  estimates  were  made  it  is  stated  that  the  infiltration  of 
ground  water  has  been  decreasing.  Sewage  disposal  works  are  in  use 
in  connection  with  this  system  of  sewers,  and  we  will  further  consider 
the  effect  of  this  amount  of  ground  water  in  describing  the  methods 
of  disposal  used  at  East  Orange  in  Part  11. ''^ 

Concluding  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  results 
obtained  under  the  extremely  unfavorable  conditions  existing  at  East 
Orange  of  a  leakage  of  only  2.5  gallons  per  second  (216,000  gallons  in 
24  hours)  from  25  miles  of  vitrified  tile  sewers,  with  66,000  joints,  is 
indicative  that,  under  favorable  conditions  and  with  careful  workman- 
ship, a  system  of  such  sewers  may  be  made  nearly  impervious,  though 
in  designing  disposal  works  it  will  probably  be  safe  to  allow  for  an 
infiltration  of  perhaps  15  per  cent,  of  the  flow  of  sewage  proper. 

Provision  for  Rainpall  in  CoitBiNED  System. 

Where  combined  systems  are  in  use  it  will  be  necessary  in  design- 
ing sewage  disposal  works,  to  provide  furthei  for  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  rainfall,  and  just  what  proportion  will  be  provided  for 
must  depend  upon  a  number  of  considerations,  as  for  instance : 

(1)  Whether  the  outfall  sewers  are,  or  can  be  arranged  with  refer- 

♦  See  paper  on  Inland  Sewage  Disposal,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Eaat  Orange,  N.  J., 
Worka,  by  CarroU  Ph.  Bassett,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  in  Tzans.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  voL  xxv.,  p. 
126i    Mr.  Bassett  was  engineer  of  the  works  at  East  Orange. 
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ence  to  storm  overflows,  and  if  so  arranged  whether  any  portion  of 
the  storm  water  will  go  to  the  disposal  works. 

(2)  If  any  proportion  of  the  storm  water  is  to  go  to  the  disposal 
works,  then  what  proportion. 

(3)  The  proportion  of  the  total  of  any  given  rainfall  which  is  likely 
to  reach  the  sewers,  the  amount  reaching  them  depending  upon  the 
slope  of  the  area  drained,  and  its  relative  imperviousness,  as  whether 
fully  built  up  and  paved. 

It  thus  appears  that  when  the  rainfall  is  taken  into  account,  the 
disposal  problem  is  considerably  complicated,  and  aside  from  the 
modifying  circumstances  pointed  out  in  the  chapter  on  The  Infectious 
Diseases  of  Animals,  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  when  some  form 
of  purification  is  to  be  provided,  a  separate  system  of  sewerage  appears 
preferable  to  the  combined  system  by  reason  of  not  only  the  greater 
ease  with  which  the  more  uniform  flow  of  the  separate  system  can  be 
treated,  but  also  by  reason  of  the  materially  reduced  expense  of  such 
treatment. 

We  will  consider  briefly  the  effect  on  the  cost  of  sewage  disposal 
works  of  actually  providing  for  treating  the  whole  of  that  portion  of 
the  rainfall  which  runs  off  into  the  sewers  of  a  combined  system  as 
well  as  the  sewage  proper. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  assumed  that  a  considerable  increase  in 
capacity  of  disposal  works  would  become  inevitable  in  order  to  treat 
the  rainfall,  whatever  the  method  of  purification.  Again,  in  order  to 
prevent  too  great  increase  in  capacity  of  disposal  works,  storage  for 
the  storm  flow  would  naturally  be  provided  with  a  view  to  extending 
the  time  of  treatment  of  the  excess  flow  of  storms  as  much  as  possible. 
Without  going  into  a  discussion  of  the  elements  of  the  special  problem 
of  the  proportionate  amount  of  drainage  which  may  be  expected  from 
the  partially  impervious  areas  of  large  northern  towns,  we  will  assume 
as  suflicient  for  an  illustration  that  50  per  cent,  of  a  24-hour  rainfall 
may  be  expected  to  run  off  immediately  ;  and  that  in  towns  with  com- 
bined sewerage  systems  a  treatment  of  the  whole  flow,  including  the 
rainfall,  would  require  the  provision  of  storage  for  nearly  one-half  of 
the  greatest  rainfall  which  can  be  expected  in  24  hours.  This  large 
allowance  will  only  provide  for  a  summer  rainfall,  and  a  winter  rain 
may  occur  when  the  whole  area  is  impervious  from  the  effect  of  frost ; 
if  such  a  rain  occurs  when  the  ground  is  further  covered  with  snow  we 
may  have,  because  of  melting  of  the  snow,  an  amount  of  water  flowing 
from  a  given  area  even  greater  than  the  total  rainfall  for  the  assumed 
imit  of  time  of  24  hours.  A  provision  of  storage  for  50  per  cent,  of 
the  largest  24-hour  rainfall  must,  therefore,  be  considered  conservative 
for  our  northern  climates.  In  the  South,  with  moderate  winters  of 
little  or  no  snow,  we  may  take  the  percentage  flowing  off  as  somewhat 
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less,  say  at  40  per  cent.  Southern  towns,  too,  are  built  with  more 
open  space  than  northern,  from  which  it  follows  that  the  impervious 
area  is  relatively  less  in  proportion  to  the  whole  area,  whence  we  de- 
rive another  reason  for  using  a  smaller  per  cent. 

Assuming  a  town  with  an  area  of  5,000  acres  and  maximum  24-hour 
rainfall  of  2  inches,  the  storage  required  would  be  136,000,000  gallons. 

If  we  apply  these  figures  to  larger  areas  we  find  that  in  the  great 
cities  the  quantity  of  water  derived  from  the  rainfall  is  so  great  that 

Table  No.  19.— Heaviest  Rainfalls  in  24  Hours  at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 

1871  TO  1892,  Inclusive.* 


(Prom  8  p.  M. 

to  8  p. 

M.) 

Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Jnly 

Ang. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Not. 

Dec. 

Year. 

1871        

a.60 

.21 

1.49 

.84 

.43 

1.90 

1.13 

.83 

.82 

.87 

.71 

.14 

.38 

.30 

.71 

.86 

1.18 

.85 

.37 

1.00 

1.23 

1.88 

2.50 

.78 
.12 
M 
.80 
.46 

1.07 
.06 

1.76 
.69 
.99 

1.01 

1.06 
.91 
.82 
.12 
.43 
.84 
.15 
.86 
.72 
.47 
.76 

1.76 

.60 
.16 
.88 

1.04 
.48 
.86 
.88 
.76 
.26 
.72 

1.79 
.61 
.06 
.64 
.09 
.99 

1.00 
.50 
.32 
.64 
.88 
.74 

1.79 

1.70 

.42 

.62 

1.63 

1.03 

1.35 

2.92 

1.66 

1.'68 

1.26 

.21 

.46 

.26 

1.06 

1.02 

.86 

.52 

1.05 

.80 

1.05 

2.00 

.76 

2.92 

1.10 

.67 

1.90 

1.17 

2.70 

1.82 

.86 

1.06 

.80 

1.19 

1.88 

.71 

.95 

.84 

.19 

.94 

.76 

.63 

1.20 

1.25 

1.14 

1.65 

2.70 

1.02 
1.43 

.74 
1.80 
2.14 

.84 
1.42 

1.2;^ 

.93 

1.66 

1.07 

L86 

.49 

2.03 

1.81 

.99 

.23 

.94 

1.94 

1.07 

2.63 

1.04 

2.14 

LOG 

.90 

.77 

1.56 

M 

2.10 

.W 

.94 

1.07 

.81 

1.32 

.66 

1.17 

1.44 

.85 

.36 

2.98 

1.26 

1.01 

1.07 

1.44 

.61 

2.98 

.91 

.80 

2.08 

.67 

.87 

2.71 

1.68 

.82 

1.80 

.66 

.49 

2.17 

.16 

.41 

2.09 

1.96 

.82 

1.00 

.62 

.88 

1.01 

2.52 

2.71 

.16 

8.74 

1.24 

1.27 

1.86 

.77 

.26 

1.43 

.84 

.86 

.70 

.68 

.89 

1.29 

1.74 

.68 

1.14 

.88 

.32 

.30 

.14 

1.20 

8.74 

1.46 
.22 
.72 

1.62 
.83 
.64 

1.09 

1.26 

1.05 
.17 

1.61 
.19 
.67 
.43 
.81 

1.26 

:t? 

.20 
.46 
.U3 
.92 
1.52 

1.15 

1.05 
.99 

1.06 
.84 

1.80 
.98 
.86 
.87 
.47 
.44 
.46 
.76 
.54 
.88 
.47 
.82 
.86 
.68 
.77 

1.87 
.49 

1.80 

1.41 
.21 
.58 
.48 

1.13 
.81 

1.04 
.22 
.59 
.20 
.66 
.41 
.81 
.72 
.72 
.87 
.82 

1.13 
.46 
.10 
.65 

l!4i 

2.50 

1872 

3.74 

1878 

208 

1674 

1.6S 

1«75                 

2.70 

1876 

2.71 

1877 

2.SS 

1S78 

1.76 

1879 

168 

1880 

1881 

1.56 
1.79 

1889 

2.17 

1888 

1.17 

1884 

2.03 

1886 

1886 

2.09 
1  95 

ias7 

1&S8 

2.96 
1.25 

1889 

1.94 

1890 

1.25 

1891 

2.5S 

1898 

2.52 

Period 

3.74 

*  Amoants  are  expreased  in  inobea. 


Table  No.  20. — Heaviest  Rainfalls  in  24  Hours  at  Detroit,  Micihgan,  1871  to 

1892,  Inclusive. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Jnly. 

Ang. 

Sept 

Oct, 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Year. 

1871 

.85 
.(i8 

1.61 

1.31 
.22 
.47 
.47 

1.48 
.37 
.64 
.66 
.63 
.43 
.35 
.68 
.45 
..31 
.60 
.8l» 
.95 
.58 
.42 

1.61 

1.25 
.31 
.11 
.56 
.W 

2.41 
.02 
.60 
.42 
.26 

1.17 
.66 

1.12 
.55 
.68 
.34 

1.24 
.70 
.24 
.55 

1.32 
.52 

2.41 

1.06 
.46 
.40 
.82 

1.25 

1.15 

1.13 
.49 
.35 

1.35 
.98 
.93 
.75 
.41 
.24 
.47 
.49 
.77 
.Bii 
.47 

1.00 
.78 

1.25 

.72 
.42 

1.72 
.63 
.56 
.69 

1.22 
.97 
.43 

1.67 
.75 
.45 
.61 
.41 
.75 

2.41 
.58 
.71 
.46 
.88 

1.10 
.71 

2.41 

1.09 
2.06 

.89 
1.00 
2.12 
1.65 

.34 

.96 
1.78 
1.61 
1.09 
1.68 
1.20 

.54 
1.28 

.76 
1.02 

.60 
2.57 
1.50 

.52 
2.22 
2.57 

1.06 

1.27 

.66 

1.87 

1.39 

.88 

1.85 

1.16 

1.03 

1.66 

1.62 

.99 

.63 

.81 

1.08 

.69 

1.51 

.70 

124 

.99 

.82 

3.39 

3.S9 

.21 

.58 
1.00 

.76 
1.44 
1.68 

.87 
2.4i< 
2.05 
1.68 
2.25 

.53 
1.81 
1.36 

.84 
2.31 

.66 
1.27 

.62 

.94 
1.04 
1.07 
2.48 

.41 
1.06 

.05 

.89 
1.88 
1.09 
2.02 
1.03 

.60 
1.20 
1.10 
1.06 

.26 

.86 
1.16 

.54 
1.06 
4.42 

.10 
2.72 

.S3 
1.09 
4.42 

.60 

.81 

.96 

.25 

1.81 

.46 

.12 

.98 

3.21 

2.08 

1.88 

.86 

.53 

.67 

.65 

.94 

1.18 

.68 

.37 

.67 

.97 

2.75 

a2i 

.46 

.40 

.86 

.43 

1.05 

.90 

2.02 

1.03 

.84 

l.«0 

1.95 

.82 

.61 

.91 

.33 

.34 

.50 

.67 

.61 

1.29 

1.19 

.16 

2.02 

1.66 

.22 

.36 

.60 

.43 

.86 

1.57 

1.19 

1.16 

1.64 

1.15 

.37 

.81 

.68 

.63 

.99 

1.46 

1.46 

.80 

1.51 

1.43 

1.15 

1.57 

1.00 
.22 

1.58 
.25 

1.01 
.54 
.30 

1.36 

1.09 
.24 

1.15 
.42 
.55 
.63 

1.04 
.60 
.71 

.88 
.58 
.64 
.42 
1.68 

1.65 

1872 

2.06 

1873  

1.72 

1874 

1.87 

1875 

2.12 

1876 

2.41 

1877 

2.02 

1878 

2.48 

1S79 

1880 

8.21 
2.08 

lasi 

2.25 

18S2 

1S83 

1.68 
1.31 

IWM 

1885 

1.35 
1.2S 

IK^ 

2.41 

18S7 

1.51 

IKSS 

4.42 

1SS9 

1890 

2.57 
272 

lb«l 

143 

1892 

Period 

3.39 
<4i 
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to  hold  it  in  storage  and  treat  it  becomes  a  practical  impossibility. 
As  a  compromise,  then,  we  could  only  hope  to  provide  for  treating 
the  first  flow  of  rain  water,  which,  as  contaij[iing  the  bulk  of  the  street 
washings,  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  important.  In  this  view 
we  would  provide  for  perhaps  6  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  24- 
hours  rainfall. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this  phase  of  the  question,  several  tables  of 
maxiinum  rainfalls  in  different  parts  of  the  country  are  included. 

Tabus  No.  21.— Heavibst  Rainfalls  in  24  Hours  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1871  to  1892, 

Inclusive. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Jane. 

Jnly. 

Ang. 

Sept. 

Oct 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Year. 

18m 

.16 

1.00 
.48 

1.S4 
.45 

1.87 
.80 

1.85 
.71 
.69 
.91 
.74 
.49 
.89 
.44 
.89 
.80 
.84 
.81 
.70 
.74 
.78 

1.85 

1.03 
.27 
.78 

1.38 
.26 

1.66 
.07 
.65 
.64 

1.32 
.72 
.87 

8.62 

L22 
.67 
.46 

1.46 
.64 
.27 

1.28 

1.46 
.71 

3.63 

1.20 

.27 

.66 

.38 

.91 

.66 

1.82 

1.18 

.69 

1.08 

.63 

1.08 

.84 

.35 

.24 

.48 

.77 

.86 

1.42 

1.02 

.75 

1.28 

1.42 

.24 

.69 

1.23 
.36 
.61 
.43 

1.04 
.70 
.88 

1.08 
.42 
.70 
.66 
.71 
.85 
.74 
.73 
.84 
.60 
.68 
.29 
.79 

1.28 

.64 

.91 

1.00 

.66 

1.00 

2.10 

.25 

.82 

.54 

1.01 

.16 

1.04 

1.40 

1.34 

1.16 

.86 

.94 

1.18 

1.88 

1.16 

1.58 

1.7U 

2.10 

1.55 

1.26 

2.11 

1.65 

1.26 

1,28 

1.84 

.44 

.90 

1.86 

8.01 

1.89 

.93 

2.28 

3.12 

.27 

.58 

1.00 

.43 

1.43 

1.39 

1.17 

8.01 

1.19 
2.32 

.H6 
2.18 

.46 

.09 
1.05 
2.46 
2.69 
2.51 

.41 
2.06 

.74 
2.02 
1.02 
1.42 

.46 
1.38 
1.80 
1.66 

.47 
1.28 
2.69 

8.14 

1.35 

.75 

1.28 

1.55 

1.46 

2.59 

1.34 

2.59 

.87 

.12 

.83 

1.78 

.82 

1.14 

.53 

1.44 

.87 

.40 

.90 

1.21 

1.41 

8.14 

.27 
1.00 

.66 
1.18 
1.87 
1.58 
1.40 
8.80 

.66 

.8li 

.97 
2.09 

.95 
1.28 

.72 
1.43 
1.21 

.66 

.84 
1.95 
1.37 

.78 
2.80 

.28 

.67 

.88 

.34 

.80 

1.56 

1.39 

1.23 

.45 

.66 

2.46 

.60 

1,41 

.60 

.78 

.29 

.70 

.81 

.70 

.84 

.57 

.27 

2.46 

1.06 
.80 
.46 
.58 

1.00 
.69 
.91 
.72 
.74 

1.86 

1.41 
.44 

1.07 
.60 

1.49 

1.89 
.84 
.84 
.80 
.97 

2.19 
.86 

2.19 

.55 
.52 

LOT 

1.09 
.66 
.78 
.45 
.70 
.86 
.31 

1.22 
.91 
.44 
.30 
.67 
.91 
.67 
.26 
.54 
.33 
.76 
.83 

1.87 

814 

187S 

1878 

1874       

8.3S 
2.11 
1  65 

1876 

1.87 

1876 

1877 

1.66 
2  50 

1W8 

2.46 

1879 

2.69 

1880 

1881 

2.51 
3.01 

1888 

1883 

2.09 
8.63 

1884 

1886 

1888 

2.03 
2.18 
1.43 

IStft 

1888 

1.46 
h  1.38 

1889 

1.88 

1890 

1  95 

18»1 

219 

1893 

1.70 

Period 

8.62 

Table  No. 22. —Heaviest  Rainfalls  in  24  Hours  at  Rochester,  New  York,  1872 

TO  1892,  Inclusive. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

Jane. 

July. 

Ang. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Year. 

1873 

.72 

.50 

187 

.19 

.84 

1.21 

2.11 

1.71 

.77 

.90 

.60- 

.18 

1.24 

.71 

.67 

.37 

.32 

.96 

.76 

1.18 

.74 

2.11 

.88 
.68 
.91 
.43 

1.46 
.22 

1.46 
.91 

1.87 
.76 
.49 
.45 
.88 
.62 
.81 

1.67 
.30 
.40 
.8-1 

L80 
.69 

1.67 

.67 

2.01 
.68 
.93 
.97 
.67 

1.56 
.57 
.38 

1.52 
.63 
.68 

1.09 
.18 
.79 
.26 
.54 
.58 
.67 

1.23 
.68 

2.01 

.60 

1.15 

1.31 

.65 

.42 

1.05 

.85 

.21 

.68 

.60 

.51 

.48 

.55 

1.48 

1.80 

1.40 

.82 

L18 

.75 

.56 

.84 

1.80 

.44 
M 

1.02 

.58 

.45 

.70 

.71 

.62 

1.77 

1.30 

1.06 

192 

1.00 

.55 

.76 

.68 

.40 

l.«.« 

1.82 

.47 

1.34 

1.92 

2.28 
.62 

1.16 
.69 

1.67 
.fi9 
.65 

1.29 
.46 
.68 
.88 

LSO 
1.67 
1.56 

.42 
1.66 
1.49 

.74 
1.04 
2.00 
2.28 

.79 

3.10 

1,76 

.69 

.90 

2.05 

1.14 

1.27 

.75 

.79 

.44 

L87 

L29 

.25 

:S 

.92 

.83 

1.42 

2.10 

2.10 

.59 
1.16 

.26 
1.90 

.25 
1.13 
1.14 
2.65 
L75 

.69 
1.07 

.92 
.65 

8.34 
.66 

1.20 
.63 
.48 
.70 

1.32 

8..34 

.65 
L45 
.90 
1.29 
1.30 
.78 
.30 
.82 
.88 
.83 
.47 

.92 

.84 
.83 
.29 
.80 
.78 

2.10 
.89 
.88 

2.10 

1.74 

3.77 

.62 

.78 

.31 

.95 

2.34 

.26 

1.90 

.61 

.89 

.55 

1.03 

.72 

.70 

.34 

.68 

1.82 

1.07 

1.52 

.34 

8.77 

.66 

.76 

.63 

.68 

.29 

1.15 

1.87 

1.46 

.76 

.67 

.36 

.63 

.44 

.61 

1.15 

.27 

.46 

1.37 

2.26 

.68 

.JK) 

2.26 

.70 
.98 
.49 
.59 
.81 
.92 

1.64 
.67 
.46 
.88 
.80 
.48 
.62 
.73 
.58 
.52 
.69 
.48 
.67 
.90 
.82 

1.64 

2.28 
2.10 
1.75 
I.IW 
1.67 
2.05 
2  34 

1873 

1874 

i875 

16f7» 

1877    

1878 

1879 

2  65 

1880 

1881 

188S 

1.90 
1.52 
1.07 

l'.87 
1.67 
3.34 
1.57 
1.66 
l.iJ2 
2.26 
1.58 
2.10 
8.84 

1888 

1884 

1885 

188e 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

T«93 

feriod 
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Table  No.  23. — ^Hbayibbt  Rainfalls  in  24  Hours  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1871  to  1S93, 

Inclusive. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dea 

Year. 

1871 

.60 

.56 

.58 

1.90 

.57 

2.96 

1.09 

1.01 

.60 

1.16 

1.27 

1.16 

.78 

.49 

1.69 

.99 

.77 

.72 

.88 

1.83 

1.81 

1.68 

2.95 

2.00 

.65 

1.53 

8.78 

.56 

.66 

.89 

.59 

.96 

1.81 

1.50 

2.27 

1.96 

2.60 

1.39 

.56 

2.96 

.60 

.60 

1.84 

1.18 

2.&3 

2.83 

1.40 

.66 

.56 

1.47 

1.02 

1.04 

2.13 

1.88 

1.70 

l.«9 

.54 

2.54 

1.78 

.81 

.18 

.70 

.88 

1.27 

.86 

1.0« 

1.21 

.53 

2.54 

.80 
1.78 

.61 
1.06 
1.00 
1.90 

.67 
1.19 

.72 
1.93 

.89 

.56 
1.32 
1.02 

.86 

.58 
2.21 

.88 

.98 
1.09 

.44 
1.78 
2.21 

.60 

1.86 

.96 

AW 

1.41 

.38 

.49 

.86 

2.98 

8.18 

1.21 

2.47 

1.76 

1.48 

.46 

1.28 

1.00 

1.06 

1.54 

1.16 

.54 

1.04 

2.98 

no  data 

1.58 

.66 

.88 

1.13 

1.51 

1.89 

2.06 

8.05 

8.12 

1.90 

1.26 

.97 

.69 

.78 

1.6S 

1.79 

.57 

1.14 

1.65 

.96 

M 

8.12 

.90 

1.81 

.92 

1.70 

1.60 

1.48 

1.24 

.94 

.62 

1.54 

1.74 

.91 

.78 

.61 

.40 

.88 

.58 

.97 

8.40 

1.16 

8.43 

.77 

2.40 

8.00 

.88 
1.89 

.57 
8.08 
1.89 

.90 
1.83 
8.68 
1.88 

.89 
8.01 

.76 

.87 
8.68 
1.17 

.94 
8.46 

.13 
8.66 

.81 
1.07 
2.(>8 

1.06 

.98 

1.18 

1.14 

.86 

.61 

.82 

.68 

1.76 

.78 

.94 

.78 

.91 

1.81 

1.26 

.86 

.57 

1.01 

1.50 

1.60 

1.57 

8.02 

8.08 

.80 

1.18 
.80 
.81 
.81 

8.64 
.61 
.67 
.86 

1.87 

8.89 
.78 

8.06 
.66 
.68 
.48 
.87 
.68 
.96 

1.85 
.76 
.17 

8.06 

1.86 

.85 

8.76 

1.82 

2.28 

.70 

.97 

1.86 

1.51 

1.60 

1.67 

.40 

2.28 

.62 

.92 

1.89 

.81 

1.86 

1.10 

.80 

1.59 

.54 

2.76 

8.60 

.86 

2.76 

1.07 

1.68 

.46 

1.41 

.90 

1.93 

8.10 

1.00 

1.10 

8.60 

1.87 

.90 

.71 

.98 

.46 

.08 

.78 

.98 

.68 

8.10 

187« 

1873 

1.81 
8.76 

1874 

8.78 

1876 

1876 

8.28 
8.96 

1877 

8.18 

1W8 

8.06 

1879 

2.96 

1880 

8.18 

1881 

8.80 

1888 

2.54 

1888 

1884 

8.06 
8.50 

1886 

1886 

8.68 
1.68 

1887 

8.98 

1888 

1889 

8.46 
8.40 

1890 

8.66 

1891 

8.48 

1892 

8.88 

Period 

8.18 

Table  No-  24.— Heaviest  Rainfalls  in  24Houk8  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  1879  to 

1892,  Inclusive. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Year. 

1879 

1.28 
1.10 
8.35 
1.23 
4.03 
1.87 
1.56 
8.62 
1.05 
1.84 
1.16 
1.08 
1.61 
8.28 
4.03 

1.75 
8.10 
8.98 
1.69 

.58 
1.88 
1.18 

.38 

.81 
1.34 
1.65 

.98 
1.53 
1.28 
8.98 

1.25 
1.71 
3.89 
1.66 

.98 
8.12 
1.79 
7.86 

.50 
1.76 
1.18 
120 
8.86 
8.01 
7.86 

1.59 

1.78 

1.80 

2.11 

8.08 

2.41 

.44 

1.2« 

.b6 

.63 

1.26 

.56 

.83 

8.19 

8.19 

1.42 

2.56 

.57 

.65 

.99 

.42 

1.43 

2.77 

1.08 

3.28 

1.68 

8.90 

.96 

.41 

8.90 

S.23 
1.16 

.65 
1.46 

.80 
1.42 
1.58 
1.69 

.Ctt 
l.h7 
1.27 

.43 

2.59 
2.59 

1.27 

1.14 

.20 

1.80 

.46 

.86 

.98 

1.18 

8.51 

.73 

2.82 

2.17 

1.61 

1.06 

a5i 

1.18 
.96 

1.54 

1.05 
.58 
.84 

4.28 
.62 

1.51 
.90 

l.H) 
.76 
.69 

1.66 

4.22 

1.04 
8.17 
2.12 
2.30 

.88 

.06 
1.64 

.34 
1.86 
8.00 
2.00 
2.07 

.61 
2.87 
8.17 

1.48 

.76 
2.66 

.65 
1.06 

.89 
1.88 

.08 
106 
1.22 

.68 
8.01 

.02 

.84 
2.(6 

1.68 
2.19 

.96 
1.49 
1.89 

.88 
1.18 
1.08 

.16 
1.80 
1.21 

.09 
1.48 
1.71 
8.19 

8.76 
1.88 
8.14 
1.80 
1.27 
8.74 
1.85 
Ml 
1.47 
8.60 

.41 
1.65 

.97 
1.67 
8.76 

8.76 

1880 

1881 

8.17 
8.MI 

1888 

8.r0 

1883 

4.03 

1884 

8.74 

1885 

1886 

4.88 

736 

1887 

851 

1888 

828 

1889 

8..')S 

1890 

1891 

8.90 
886 

1898      

828 

Period 

7.86 

The  two  following  tables,  Nos.  25  and  26,  show  the  actual  length  of 
time  of  a  number  of  heavy  rainfalls  at  two  places  in  the  Southwest, 
where  very  heavy  rainfalls  are  common. 


Table  No.  25.— Rainfalls  in  Excess  of  2.5  Inches  in  24  Hours  at  Vicksburo, 
Mississippi,  1872  to  1892,  Inclusive. 


Daten. 

April  2,  8,1872.... 
April  6,  6, 1872.... 
May  23,  24,  1872.. 
Dec.  18,19,  187a.. 

Aprils,  1874 

AprillS,  lb74 

April  18.  19,  lvS74.. 
July  4.  5,  1874.... 
Bepc  26.1874  .... 
.Tan.  23.24,1875.. 
March  31, 1875.... 
April  9,  10.1875... 
Sept.  17,18,  1875.. 


Daration. 


From 
6.40  p.m. 
8.40  a.m. 
8.54  p.m. 
11.40  p.m. 
6.30  a.m. 
6  a.m. 
8..?0  p.m. 
6.00  p.m. 
4.16  p.m. 
8.30  a.m. 
4.00  p.m. 
8.80  p.m. 
7.46  a.m. 


To 
9.50  a.m 

9.36  a.m. 
1  p.m. 
4.45  p.m. 
6. IS  p.m. 
2.30  p.m. 
4.80  p.m. 
10.15  pm. 
during  night 
9.40  p.m. 
2.15  p.m. 


Amonnt. 

2.62 
8.83 
5.36 
6.05 
4.46 
4.18 
4.86 
2.73 
2.95 
8.76 
.3.26 
2.68 
4.99 


Datea. 

Not.  28, 1880 

Nov.  80,1880.... 

Dec.l.  18S0 

Dec.  19,  20.  1882. 

April  6,  1883...  . 
I  Nov.  10  &  11, 1888 
1   Nov.  22,  1883.... 

Dec.  29,  30,  1883. 

Sept.  8.  1884 

,   Dec.  29,  1884... 
I   Jan.  15,  16,  1885. 
,   April,  6.  7, 1885.. 
■   April  27,  28, 1886. 


Duration. 


From  To 

daring  night  10.04  p.m. 
.dnring  night) 
.during  night) 

5.00  a.m.  12.30  a.m. 

8.40  a.m.  8.45  p.m. 

during  night  11 .80  p.m. 

13.50  a.m.  2.55  p.m. 

11  p.m.  9.20  p.m. 

1.45  p.m.  6.10  p.m. 

12.20  a.m.  1.80  p.m. 

6.33  p.m.  8.80  p.m. 

8.15  p.m.  7.00  a.m. 

7.20  a.m.  10.20  a.m. 


Amount 

2l98 

2.92 
a78 
4.25 
4.79 
4.02 
4.61 
2.69 

4.ar 

8.68 
4.90 
S.79 
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Table  No.  25. — Continued. 


Dates. 


Dnntion. 


From  To 

March  6. 18T6 11 .45  a.m.    8.00  p.m. 

Kay  7, 1870 during  nlgbt  6.UU  p.m. 

Dec.  83,  24.  1876.. .  11.46  a.m.    lU.UO  a.m. 

April  7. 8, 18T7 5.10  a.m.    during  night 

Oct,  17, 18,  IbTT. . . .  11.16  p.m.    9.40  p.m. 

Not.  1.1877 4.36  p.m.    8.46  p.m. 

Nov.  7,  8, 1877 8.35  p.m.    7.85  a.m. 

March  9,  1878 8.80  a.m.    11.40  p.m. 

April  iS,  1878 «.15  p.m.     12  midnight 

Sept.  1,  i,  1879 S.S5  a.m.    during  night 

May  8U,  1880 during  night  9.46  p.m. 

Oct.  4. 1880 during  night  11.45  a,m. 

NOV.S4,  X5. 1880...    7.90  n.m.    8.00  a.m. 


Amount. 

8.84 
8.40 
8.70 
&58 
8.fl7 
9.60 
8.83 
4.46 
8.68 
8.97 
4.27 
8.71 
8.18 


Dates. 

Feb.  19.  30. 1887.. 
Sept.  14, 15, 1881. 
Oct.  87,  98,  1881.. 

Nov.  11,  1881 

MarchS,  4,  1888... 
Aug.  19,  90,  1888. . 
June  11, 18,  1889.. 

Jan.  15.  1890 

March  11.  12, 1890. 

May  a,  8, 1890 

March  7,  8,  1891.. 
Nov.  91,  89,  1891. 
Feb.  19,90,1898.... 


Duration. 


From 
12.50  p.m. 
during  night 
10.80  a.m. 
19.80  p.m. 
8.95  p.m. 
11.60  p.m. 


To 
during  night 
6.90  a.m. 
8.10  p.m. 
9.96  p.m. 
8.00  p.m. 
4.10  p.m. 


Unknown 

6.50  a.m.    4.40  p.m. 

10.80  p.m.    10.80  p.ra. 

6.80  p.m.4,    80  p.m. 

during  night  during  night 

Unknown 

Unknown 


Dates  on  which  1.00  inch  or  more  of  precipitation  occurred  in  one  hour  cr  leas. 


April  16. 1874 

May  93, 1879 

June  18.  1879  . . . . 

Oct.  8,  1879 

Nov.  98, 1879 

Aug.  17.  1880 


8.80  p.m.  6.15  p.m. 

6.88  p.m.  6.66  p.m. 

7.19  p.m.  8.15  p.m. 

6.96  p.m.  6.90  p.m. 

4.00  a.m.  6.90  a.m. 

8.30  p.m.  6.10  p.m. 


8.40 
3.49 
1.80 
1.85 
1.81 
9.98 


Sept  96. 1881. 
July  IT,  1888  . 
May  9,  1890... 
May  8, 1890... 
July  8, 1890... 


8.46  p.m. 
6.00  p.m. 
6.46  p.m. 
11.80  a.m. 
8.60  p.m. 


4.60  p.m. 
6.16  p.m. 
6.45  p.m. 
19.80  p.m. 
4.40  p.m. 


Amount. 

9.68 
3.86 
6.95 
8.88 
9.89 
2.76 
9.60 
9.68 
9.78 
8.49 
6.47 
4.98 
9.70 


1.81 
1.88 
1.90 
1.00 
1.19 


Table  No.  26.— Heaviest  Rainfalls,  With  Actual  Duration,  at  Shrbvbfort, 
Louisiana,  1872  to  1891,  Inclusive. 


Date. 

Jan.  6, 1879..., 
May  98,  1879... 
Oct.  98,  1879.. 
Dec.  15, 1879.. 
Nov.  99.  1873 . . 
July  9, 1874.... 
Aug.  9.18T5  .. 
Sept.  17,  1876. . 
Dec.  91, 1875. 
Mar.  11,1876.. 
Mar.  19.  1876. 
May  6, 1876... 
Sept.  8,  1877... 
Mar.  8, 1878.. 
April  15,  1878.. 
July  93. 1878.. 
April  15,  1879. . 
April  98,  1879., 
Aug.  38,  1879., 
Feb.  1,  1880... 
April  98. 1880. 
July  97. 1860.. 
SepL  19,  1880.. 
Feb.  6,1881.... 
Mays.  1881.... 
Sept  14,1881.. 
Oct.  98, 1881... 
Oct.  97. 1881... 


Duration. 


From 
.      9.80  a.m. 
.    11.86  p.m. 

8.05  p.m. 
.    11.15  p.m. 

4.40  p.m. 
.    10.95  p.m. 

6.97  a.m. 

9.00  a.m. 
.    10.60  p.m. 

9.30  p.m. 
.  10.00  a.m. 
.  8.:30  p.m. 
.  a80  p.m. 
.      7.00  p.m. 

1.00  a.m. 
.    19.90  p.m. 

9.45  p.m. 
.  1.48  p.m. 
.      9.58  p.m. 

6.80  p.m. 
.  6.20  p.m. 
.      8.80  p.m. 

6.86  a.m. 

1.00  p.m. 
.  19.45  p.m. 
.During  night 
.During  night 
.    19.80  a.m. 


To 
during  night. 
10.85  p.m.  94"« 

1.00  p.m.  9Jr' 

8.15  a.ra.  16^^ 

4.40  p.m.  98" 
11.60  a.m.  10'^ 

6.97  a.m.  10'^ 

9.00  a.ra.  18" 
10.40  p.m.  9i" 

6.80  p.m. 

7.00  a.m.  20" 
12.00  noon  97" 
11.80  p.m. 
10.80  a.m. 

9.00  a.m. 

6.00  p.m. 
10.80  p.m. 
10.40  a.m.  94^^ 

8.00  p.m.  99" 

8.00  p.m.   9" 

6.64  a.m.  99*' 

1.54  p.m.  98" 

9.15  p.m 

9.00  a.m. 

9.10  p.m. 

7.95  p  m. 

4.60  p.m. 

6.90  p.m. 


9" 


6" 


Amount 

8.19 
8.91 
8.71 
8.58 
4.U0 
8.86 
8.69 
7.00 
4.«W 
9.81 
4.46 
7.87 
6.87 
4.60 
8.99 
9.66 
4.64 
8.11 
8.47 
8.00 
9.65 
5.00 
9.84 
8.48 
9.70 
4.06 
9.68 
3.80 


Date. 

Nov.  8, 1881 . . 
Dec.  18,1881.. 
Dec.  19,  1881.. 
Feb.  9. 1888. . . 
July  18. 1889.. 
Oct.  17. 1839. . 
Nov.  10, 1888 . 
May  91, 1884.. 
Nov.  99.  1884  . 
Dec.  97. 1884.. 
Dec.  98,1884.. 
Dec.  99, 1884.. 
Jan.  13,1886.. 
Jan.  14.1886.. 
April  99. 18  5. 
June  10. 1885. 
Sept.  6, 1885  . 
Oct.  96, 1885.. 
Mar.  96,  1  SMI. 
Sept.  18,  1886 
Oct.  93.1887.. 
Nov.  94,  1887. 
Dec.  6,  1887. . . 
April  18,  1889. 
Nov.  6,  1889.. 
Jan.  1,1890,.. 
Sept.97,  1891. 
Dec.  99, 1891.. 


Duration. 


From 
.During  night 

6.20  p.m. 

7.15  a.m. 
.  4.80  p.m. 
.During  night 
.  11.00  p.m. 
,.  8.00  a.m. 
,.     10.10  p.m. 

7.19  a.m. 

7.00  a.m. 

7.00  a.m. 

7.00  a.m. 
.  11.00  p.m. 
,.    11.00  p.m. 

7.00  a.m. 
.  8.00  p.m. 
..  11.16  a.m. 
,.      7.00  a.m. 

8.05  a.m. 
.  19.90  a.m. 
.  10.80  p.m. 
, .      8.10  p.m. 

8.00  p.m. 
.  10.15  a.m. 
.  8.85  a.m. 
,.  10.80  p.m. 
.     10.40  p.m. 

8.00  p.m. 


To 
8.16  p.m. 
8.00  p.m.  14" 
7.00  a.m.  90" 
8.00  p.m.    y 
6.45  p.m. 

19.00  p.m.  18" 
7.00  a.m.  11" 
8.40  a.m.  99" 
7.90  p.m. 
7.00  a.m.  98" 
7.00  a.m.  99" 
7.00  a.m.  80" 

11.00  p.m.  14" 
8.80  p.m.  15" 
7.00  a.m.  28" 
8.00  p.m.  11" 

during  night  6" 
7.C0  a.m.  96" 
7.80  a.m.  97" 

11.15  p.m. 
9.80  p.m.  94" 
8.10  p.m.  25" 
8.00  p.m.    7" 

10.00  a.m.  14" 

8.85  a.m.   7" 
10.80  p.m.    9" 

9.86  p.m.  98" 
6.80  p.m.  98" 


Amount. 

9.60 

9.65 

8.79 

8.19 

9.88 

4.17     . 

4.83 

5.45 

8.13 

9.88 

4.08 

8.78 

6.71 

4.97 

4.16 

9.69 

2.87 

9.98 

2.71 

9.78 

9L99 

9.00 

8.18 

9.68 

2.67 

8.68 

4.01 

4.64 


*  The  minute  {")  sign  in  this  table  indicates  the  day  of  the  month  when  the  rain  stopped. 

The  Time  op  Occurrence  op  Maximum  and  Minimum  Flow. 

The  foregoing  tables  indicate  that  there  is  a  large  variation  in 
the  flow  of  sewage  from  combined  systems,  by  reason  of  irregular 
and  uncertain  accessions  due  to  the  rainfall.  In  such  a  system,  the 
sewers,  in  a  majority  of  cases  presumably,  will  not  be  even  approxi- 
mately impervious  ;  the  minimum  quantity  of  flow  will  occur,  probably, 
in  times  of  drought,  when  not  only  infiltration  from  the  surroimding 
soil  is  at  its  lowest,  but  leakage  is  at  a  maximum.    On  the  other  hand, 
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in  separate  systems,  where  the  sewers  have  been  made  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible absolutely  impervious,  assuming  that  roof  water  and  cellar  drain- 
age are  excluded,  the  maximum  flow  may  be  expected  either  in  hot, 
diy  weather,  or  in  extreme  cold  weather,  at  both  of  which  times  the 
maximum  consumption  of  water  for  domestic  purposes  will  be  taking 
place.  Separate,  or  more  properly,  modified  separate  systems  are,  for 
sanitary  reasons,  frequently  designed  with  reference  to  taking  cellar 
drainage  together  with  the  whole,  or  a  portion,  of  the  roof  water,  and 
when  so  arranged  the  amount  of  the  special  inflows  should  be  allowed 
for.  In  a  discussion  of  this  kind,  as  has  been  stated,  no  more  can  be 
done  than  to  point  out  the  main  factors  controlling,  and  the  foregoing 
are  enough  to  indicate  the  leading  conditions  in  the  problem  to  be 
solved. 

By  way  of  further  illustrating  the  use  of  water  for  domestic  and 
manufacturing  purposes,  Tables  Nos.  27  and  28,  showing  the  use  of 
water  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  are  included. 

Table  No.  27.— Total  Average  Daily  Use  op  Wateh  in  Gallons  m  the  City 
OF  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  the  Years  Indicated,  the  Population,  etc. 


Hemlock  Lake  Water. 

Average 
daily  nee  of 
Holly  water, 
per  head  of 
population, 
in  gallons. 

Total 

April  1  to  April  1. 

Population. 

Total 

daily  use, 
in  gallons. 

Average 
daily  nw 
per  head 

of  the 
population, 
in  gallons. 

daily  use 
per  head  of 
popniation 
from  both 
systems,  in 
gallons. 

1S76-7 

83,600* 

86.150 

86,700 

88,430 

90.980 

9:j,100 

95,650 

99,850 

104,200 

108,600 

113.900 

119.700 

126,500 

2,500,000 
8,280,000 
8,675.000 
4,510,000 
6,040.000 
4,925,000 
6.260,0(10 
5,590,000 
6.160,000 
5,990,000 
6.660,000 
6,930,000 
7,250,000 

S0.5 
88.9 
42.4 
61.0 
65.4 
63.0 
55.0 
66.0 
59.1 
65.2 
58.5 
57.9 
67.3 

3877-8 

1878-9  

1879-80  

1880-1 

1881-2 

1882-3 

12.6t 

12.8 

12.4 

11.2 

11.9 

12.2 

12.5 

€7.6 

188:i-4 

68.6 

1884-5      ...            ...                  

71.5 

188.MJ 

66.4 

1 8SG-7 

70.4 

1887-8 

70.1 

1888-9 

69.S 

•  Official  population  in  1875,  81,722  ;  in  1880,  89.366  ;  In  1890,  133.896.  No  additions  to  territory  during  the 
period  covered  by  this  table.  The  reports  for  the  years  1889-90,  1890-91,  and  1891-92  do  not  give  the  consump- 
tion of  Hemlock  lake  water  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  incluaion  here.  The  consumption  of  Holly  water  did  not 
vary  much  from  the  above  figures. 

t  Holly  water  in  use  from  about  January,  1874,  but  no  record  kept  previous  to  the  year  ending  April  1. 1883. 
The  figures  here  given  are  based  npon  pump  displacement  with  allowance  for  slip. 

In  explanation  of  these  two  Rochester  tables  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  water  works  of  that  city  are  a  dual  system,  including  a  gravity 
supply  for  purely  domestic  and  special  manufacturing  purposes  from 
Hemlock  lake,  while  for  other  purposes,  such  as  additional  fire  pro- 
tection in  the  business  district,  street  sprinkling,  the  furnishing  of 
light  power  for  motors,  the  flushing  of  water-closets  in  a  few  large 
blocks,  water   is  taken  from  the  Genessee  river  by  a  direct  press- 
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Table  No.  28.— Approximate  Use  op  Water  prom  the  Hemlock  Lake  System,  by 
Hours,  on  Three  Different  Days  in  1890,  as  Determined  by  the  Outflow 
from  the  Mt.  Hope  Reservoir  op  the  Water- Works  op  Rochester,  N.  Y.* 


HonzB. 

7  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  Satur- 
day, July  6, 1890     (la- 
bour period). 

7  a.m.  Sunday.  Aug.  10, 
to  7  a.m.  Monday,  Aug. 
11  (24-hour  period). 

7  a.m.  Monday,  Aug.  25, 
to  7  a.m.  Tuesday,  Aug. 
26  (24-hour  period). 

Hourly  out- 
flow, gal. 

Outflow 

in  six  hours, 

gal. 

Hourly  out- 
flow, gal. 

Outflow 

In  Blx  hours, 

gal. 

Hourly  out- 
flow, gal. 

Outflow 

in  six  hours, 

gal. 

7a.in, 

to  S  ft.m .•• 

830,668 
874,220 
894,288 
366,168 
892,688 
880,497 
878,2:i8 
863,562 
846.789 
846,S77 
841,881 
826,262 



2,ife;2M 

8.b06;i69 

217,907 
260.911 
277,490 
285.898 
250,098 
258,079 
248,800 
239,670 
204,907 
161.936 
212,688 
204.707 
169.426 
186.026 
151,986 
118,004 
151.506 
111,676 
67,222 
134,146 
150,757 
100,826 
217,106 
266,463 

1,64'9;878 
1.272,668 
■?88;663 
'W6'.6i9 

892,041 
855.085 
889.126 
886,659 
833.590 
832,498 
848,811 
830.245 
277.078 
845,676 
292,693 
291,818 
205.479 
143,816 
170,626 
170.326 
102,068 
135.925 
135,686 
101,643 
118,485 
135.204 
185,607 
286,080 

8    *• 

9    »*   

10    "   

9    " 

10    " 

11     »»   

11    ** 

12     *'              

Dm.  to  In  m 

2,189,948 

1  p.m. 

2  •* 

to  2  p.m 

8    " 

4    •*   

4    ** 

5    "   

6    *• 

6    ••   

6    '• 

7    '•   

1,886,821 

7    *• 

8    ••    

8    " 

9    *»   

9    ** 

10    **    

10    *• 

11    *»   

11    '* 

12    "             

12  p.m. 
lam. 

to   1  a.m 

928,285 

to   2  a  m        

2    " 

8    **   

8    *• 

4    »* 

4    " 

5    »*  

6    •' 

6    "    

6    " 

7    »'   

962,704 

als            

To< 

4.284,378 

4.284,378 

4,647,118 

4,647,118 

6,967,208 

5,967,208 

«  Tables  Nee.  27  and  28  are  from  a  paper  by  Mr.  Rafter,  On  the  Measures  for  Restricting  the  Use  and  Waste  of 
Water  In  Force  In  the  City  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  0.  £.,  toL  xxyI.,  pp.  23-76.  (January, 
1682.) 

ure  Holly  system.  With  this  explanation  the  significance  of  table 
No.  27  will  be  easily  understood. 

In  Table  No.  28  we  have  the  use  of  water  from  the  Hemlock  lake 
system  by  hours  on  three  different  days — namely,  for  Saturday,  Sunday, 
and  Monday.  The  Saturday  record,  unfortunately  for  really  satis- 
factory comparison,  is  only  complete  for  the  12  hours  from  7  a.  m.  to 
7  P.  M.  If  we  fill  it  out  by  comparison  with  the  Monday  record  we  see 
that  in  the  summer  of  1890  the  use  of  water  for  all  purposes  from  the 
Hemlock  lake  system  was,  on  week  days,  roundly  6,000,000  gallons  a 
day,  or  for  a  population  of  133,896  (amount  as  per  United  States  Cen- 
sus) we  obtain  a  daily  use  of  about  44.8  gallons.  On  Sunday,  when 
manufacturing  establishments  are  closed,  the  daily  use  of  say  4,650,000 
is  equivalent  to  about  34.7  gallons  per  head  of  population  per  day. 
This  latter  figure  may  be  considered  as  representing,  therefore,  approxi- 
mately, the  purely  domestic  use  of  water  in  the  city  of  Eochester. 
The  difference  of  44.8  and  34.7,  equal  to  11.1  gallons  per  head,  repre- 
sents likewise  the  ordinary  manufacturing  use. 

Examining  the  figures  as  to  hourly  flow  we  find  the  minimum  to  be 
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only  67,222  gallons  per  honr,  amonnting  at  this  rate  in  24  hours  to 
1,613,328  gallons.  The  maximum  hourly  flow  of  894,238  gallons, 
amounts  for  24  hours  to  9,461,712.  These  figures  are  sufficient  to 
show  the  considerable  variation  from  the  daily  mean  which  ^all 
take  place  at  different  times  of  the  day  in  a  system  where  the  amount 
of  sewage  is  approximately  represented  by  the  amount  of  the  water 
supply. 

At  the  time  of  making  these  observations  no  water  was  used  from 
the  Hemlock  lake  system  for  either  sprinkling  streets  or  flushing 
sewers,  and  the  figures  may  ill  consequence  be  taken  as  applying  to 
the  problem  in  hand  without  material  correction  or  modification. 

Besults  of  Seweb  Gaginos. 

So  far  as  the  authors  are  aware  the  most  extended  series  of  gagings 
of  sewer  discharges  thus  far  made  in  this  country  are  those  of  Samuel 
M.  Gray,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  at  Providence,  K.  I. 

Table  No.  29,  from  Mr.  Gray's  Providence  report,  gives  the  results 
of  a  number  of  these  gagings.  In  reference  to  the  variations  per 
inhabitant  in  different  parts  of  the  city  Mr.  Gray  states  that  sewers 
laid  in  wet  localities  furnish  a  much  greater  quantity  of  sewage  per 
inhabitant  connected  than  do  those  laid  in  the  drier  part  of  the  city  ; 
due,  as  already  noted  in  Boston,  in  most  localities  to  spring  or 
ground  water  which  thus  finds  its  way  into  the  sewers. 

The  daily  use  of  water  per  capita  in  Providence  is  about  50  gallons, 
and  the  new  intercepting  sewers  are  designed  to  carry  60  gallons  of 
sewage  per  inhabitant  per  day  in  addition  to  ^^^^  ^<^^  oi  rainfall  per 
hour  and  the  manufacturing  wastes.  The  manufacturing  wastes  are 
estimated  to  flow  off  in  ten  hours ;  while  one  half  of  the  sewage  is  esti- 
mated to  flow  off  in  seven  hours. 

In  1885  George  S.  Pierson,  C.  E.,  made  a  series  of  weir  measurements 
of  the  flow  of  the  Water  street  main  sewer  in  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Readings  were  taken  on  Monday,  March  9, 1885,  from  1  A.  M.  to  12 
o'clock  midnight.  The  minimum  discharge  occurred  at  3  a.m.  and 
amounted  to  224  gallons  per  minute.  The  maximum,  amounting  to  287 
gallons  per  minute,  occurred  at  4  p.m.  The  mean  discharge  for  the 
whole  24  hours  was  254  gallons  per  minute.  Taking  the  mean  dis- 
charge at  100,  we  have  the  minimum  for  the  day  88  per  cent,  of  the 
mean  ;  the  maximum  113  per  cent,  of  the  mean.* 

In  January,  1891,  the  flow  of  the  main  outfall  sewer  of  the  State 
Insane  Hospital  at  Weston,  W.  Va.,  was  gaged  by  weir  measure- 
ment under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Rafter  for  a  period  of  48  hours. 
This  sewer  is  of  vitrified  tile,  12  inches  in  diameter,  and  probably  as 

*  For  detail  of  these  gagings  see  The  Separate  System  of  Sewage,  by  Staley  and  Pierson. 
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nearly  absolutely  impervious  as  such  a  sewer  can  be  made.  An  exam- 
ination of  the  joints  at  a  number  of  test  pits  indicated  that  neat  or 
nearly  neat  Portland  cement  had  been  freely  used  in  making  the 
joints,  every  one  examined  showing  the  bells  well  filled,  with  large 
wads  of  cement  under  and  around  the  joints. 

The  tributary  population  at  the  Hospital,  including  patients,  offi- 
cers, attendants,  and  servants  is  almost  exactly  1,000.  In  addition  to 
sewage  proper  the  sewer  receives  some  roof  water,  but  at  the  time  of 
making  the  gagings  there  was  neither  rainfall  nor  melting  snow  to 
contribute  from  this  source.  The  sewer  received  the  water  of  con- 
densation from  the  steam  heating  apparatus  of  the  Hospital,  amount- 
ing in  January  to  about  10,000  gallons  per  day.  Aside  from  this 
addition  the  residts  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  normal  amount 
of  sewage  of  the  institution.  Self-closing  fixtures  are  in  use  through- 
out the  building,  and  no  serious  sources  of  leakage  from  the  water 
fixtures  could  be  discovered.  The  total  mean  flow  for  24  hours  was 
found  to  be  101,047  gallons ;  the  maximum,  amounting  to  6,696  gal- 
lons per  hour,  occurring  between  9  and  10  A.M.;  the  minimum,  of  2,079 
gallons  per  hour,  occurred  between  1  and  2  A.M.  Deducting  the  esti- 
mated water  of  condensation  of  10,000  gallons  per  day  there  remains 
the  sewage  proper,  about  91,000  gallons  per  day,  which,  for  a  tributary 

Table  No.  30.— Results  of  a  Gaging  by  Weik  Measuuement  of  the  Flow  of 
Main  Outfall  Sewer  of  the  State  Insane  Hospital  at  Weston,  West 
ViBGiNiA,  IN  January,  1891. 


Day. 


Wednesday. 


Thnnday., 


Hour. 

13  m. 

1  P.M. 

«     *' 

8    " 

4    *' 

6    •' 

6    " 

7    •' 

8    '• 

9    *' 

•   10    '* 

11    " 

12    '* 

lA.M 

2    •• 

8    " 

4    *• 

6    *' 

6    *' 

7    " 

8    '• 

»    »• 

10    •' 

11    *♦ 

12  m.* 

lutein 
gallons 

minute. 


Mean 
flow  in 
gallons 
per  hoar. 


78.76 
03.60 
98.60 
76.00 
75.60 
70.2l» 
76.60 
75.60 
70.20 
68.50 
68.66 
44.55 
44.56 

44.55  I 

44.56  I 
44.55  , 
44.55  I 
49.06 
64.80  I 
75.60  I 
86.40  I 

105.30  I 
117.90  I 

08.60  I 


6,170 
6,616 
6,070 
4.6S6 
4.874 
4,874 
4,636 
4,874 
8.861 
8.261 
2,943 
2,673 
2.673 
2,673 
2,673 
2,673 
2.806 
8,415 
4,212 
4.860 
6.751 
6.696 
6,846 
6,616 


Day. 


Thoriday  . 


Friday. 


Rate  in 

Hoar. 

gallons 
per 

minate. 

12m.« 

98.60 

IP.M. 

09.46 

2    •» 

86.40 

3    " 

98.60 

4    " 

75.60 

6    ** 

98.60 

6    *• 

81.00 

7    »' 

08.60 

8    » 

68.50 

0    '• 

63.56 

10    - 

68  65 

11  •• 

44.65 

12    " 

44.56 

lA.M. 

34.66 

2    '• 

84.66 

8    " 

89.60 

4    *• 

49  06 

6    •* 

49.05 

6    •' 

68.50 

7    '* 

70.20 

8    »♦ 

86.40 

9    •• 

105  80 

10    " 

86.40 

11     " 

86.40 

12  X. 

106.80 

Mean 
flow  in 
gallons 
per  hour. 


S,798 
6.676 
6.400 
6,076 
6,076 
5.288 
6.238 
4.663 
8.362 
3,362 
2,948 
2,678 
2.8<6 
8.070 
2,296 
2.659 
2,948 
8.827 
8.861 
4.696 
6,761 
6,761 
6.184 
6,761 


*  Repeated. 
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population  of  1,000,  amounts  to  91  gallons  per  day.  Table  No.  30 
gives  the  details  of  these  gagings. 

In  February,  1892,  William  B.  Landreth,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.E.,  gaged 
the  flow  of  the  main  sewer  of  Schenectady,  New  York,  for  a  period  of  24 
hours.  The  main  outfall  sewer  of  Schenectady  receives  the  drainage 
from  about  15  miles  of  lateral  sewers,  of  the  separate  system,  having 
1,500  house  connections. 

At  the  time  of  the  gagings  no  roof  water  was  flowing  into  the  sewers, 
but  they  were  receiving  50,000  gallons  in  24  hours  of  flush-tank  dis- 
charge and  60,000  gallons  by  seepage,  as  determined  before  the  house 
connections  were  made. 

Table  No.  31  gives  the  results.* 

Table  No.  81.— Hourly  Flow  and  Pkrcentage  of  the  Same  op  the  Total  Flow 
IN  THE  Main  Seweb  at  Schenectady,  New  York,  for  24  Hours. 


Feb.  5,  1892. 
Hoar. 

Hourly  flow, 
gallons. 

Per  cent,  of 
total  flow. 

Feb.  6,  1892. 
Hour. 

Hourly  flow, 
gallons. 

Per  cent,  of 
total  flow. 

«AM 

89.800 
48,852 
87,476 
87,475 
88,682 
89,800 
41.073 
88,«ffl2 
87,475 
86,4*^ 
8li.423 
88,488 
88,884 

4.63 
6.04 
4.8(> 
4.36 
4.49 
4.63 
4.78 
4.49 
4.8H 
4.28 
4.28 
4.23 
8.94 

10  P.M. 

88,884 
83,^ 
82,718 

82,718 
82,718 
80,294 
82,718 
81,416 
81,416 
84.044 
86,423 

8.94 

10    - 

11     "    "..*.' .'.".'".'.". 

8.94 

11    »■ 

12    "    

8.80 

12  M   

Feb.  0. 
1    A.lf 

1  P.M 

■' 

s  •*   

2     *' 

3.80 

a  ••       

3     »' 

880 

4  "  

4     •*     . 

8.62 

5  '•   

6     *•     

8.  SO 

6  "   

6     *' 

8.65 

7  '■   

1  7     **     

8.65 

8  ••   

,8     "     

4.00 

9  '•  

1        

4.23 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  greatest  flow  was  at  10  A.M., 
when  5.04  per  cent,  of  the  total  daily  flow  of  about  860,000  gallons  was 
passing  through  the  sewer.  The  minimum  flow  of  3.52  per  cent, 
occurred  at  3  a.m. 

Comparing  the  Schenectady  gagings  with  those  at  the  Weston  Asylum, 
it  appears  that  both  the  maximum  and  minimum  flows  occurred  later  at 
Schenectady  than  at  Weston,  which  is  probably  accounted  for  largely 
by  the  greater  distance  which  the  sewage  travelled  at  Schenectady. 

In  the  spring  of  1891  gagings  were  made  of  the  flow  of  sewage  in 
several  sewers  at  Toronto,  Ont.  The  gagings  extended  over  three 
days.    The  results  are  given  in  Table  3lA.t 

♦Bng.  News,  vol.  xxvii.,  p.  305  (March  26,  1892). 

f  Eng.  News,  vol.  xxviii.,  p.  499  (Not.  24,  1892).  This  table  originally  appeared  sabstantially  as 
here  given  in  the  report  of  the  City  Engineer  of  Toronto,  Ont.,  for  1891. 
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Table  81A.— Seweb  Gaoinos  at  Tobonto,  Ontario,  in  1891. 


If" 
1 

Populatioii.* 

Discharge  in 

^  8iie  of  sewer. 

i 
1 

H 

it 

li 

i 

i 

It 

II' 

7  ft.  6  Ins.  diam    

2,485 
872 
860 
18 
101 
25 
850 
268 
160 
195 
740 
225 
271 
770 
811 
508 

15.7    '  39.014 

278.09 
212.28 
81.30 
16.74 
82.05 
10.89 
57.50 
71.56 
67.20 
62.62 
82.25 
80.a3 
70.94 
70.67 
117.10 
9a78 

.11 

.67 
.09 
1.29 
.83 
.48 
.16 
.27 
.42 
.32 
.11 
.36 
.26 
.09 
.88 
.19 

10.27 
17.78 
11.07 
42.14 
10.23 
15,00 
18.44 

9.26 
15.10 
10.90 
18.56 
11.84 

9.04 
14.04 
11.86 

7.02 

400.4e0 

805.683 

46,072 

24.105 

47,016 

15,682 

82,800 

103,046 

98,708 

90,lf.8 

118,440 

116.396 

102,153 

101.616 

168.624 

135.048 

77 

3    ••    6    *'  X  6ft.O  lus 

46.2 

,8.8 
44.0 
45.5 
41.8 
17.6 
42.8 
89.8 
42.4 
11.8 
43.7 
41.7 
9.4 
45.7 
88.8 

17,186 
3,168 
572 
4,595 
1.046 
6,160 

11,125 
6.368 
8,268 
8,732 
9,832 

11.300 
7,238 

14.213 

l»,2(i5 

138 

8    "    9    »'  X   2  *'  6    *^ 

2    **    0    ••  X   8  »•  0    " 

83 
316 

2   ••    6    ••  X   6  *'  0    " 

77 

2    *»    0     "  X   3  "  0    '* 

118 

8    •*    9    "  X   2  »•  6    »* 

101 

8    ♦•    9    "  X   2  '*  6    *' 

89 

2    •'    8    "  X   4  ••  0    " 

118 

6    *•    6    »'  X   5  '•  0    *♦ 

89 

6    '*    6    "     diam 

102 

8    ••    6    "  X  5ft.0  Ins 

89 

2    "    8    •*  X  4  "  0    •» 

(» 

ft   '*    4    ••  X  8  *»  6    " 

lOR 

4    •'    0    ''x  5  »'  6    " 

4   "    8    **  diam 

89 
63 

Averages 

24.0 

.200 

11.62 

87 

Totals 

6,794 

.... 

168,081 

1,866.80 

1,958,061 

^  Estimated  from  assessmenUi  of  1890  and  oensos  of  1691. 

A  Tear's  Daily  Sewage  Pumping  Eecords  at  Atlantic  City,  New 

Jersey.* 

One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion is  the  daily  sewag^e  pumping  records  in  connection  with  the  sew^- 
age  purification  works  at  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  given  in  full  for 
oiie  year  and  discussed  in  detail  below. 

Daily  records  of  pumpage  and  coal  consumption  are  kept  by  the 
Atlantic  City  Sewerage  Company.  The  pump  register  is  read  at  12  M. 
each  day,  allowances  being  made  for  slip  and  wear  of  the  plunger. 
The  diagram,  Plate  II.,  shows  the  pumpage  of  sewage  for  each  day 
from  December  1,  1891,  to  November  30,  1892.  The  diagram  also 
shows  the  rainy  days  of  the  year,  and  the  maximum  and  minimum 
temperature  of  each  month,  by  dates.  The  figures  from  which  the 
diagram  was  compiled  are  given  to  the  nearest  thousand  in  Table  31B. 
Sundays  and  rainy  days  are  indicated  both  in  Table  31  B,  and  the  dia- 
gram, Plate  n. 

For  an  understanding  of  the  diagram  and  the  accompanying  tables, 
it  is  necessary  to  state  that  there  are  two  seasons  at  Atlantic  City,  a 
winter  and  a  summer.  The  winter  season  begins  about  January  15, 
and  is  said  to  continue  often  until  June  15,  v/hen  the  summer  season 
opens.  In  July  and  August,  1892,  it  is  said  that  the  average  popula- 
tion was  100,000.     The  resident  population  is  at  present  about  15,000. 

♦  Rearranged  from  Eng.  News,  vol.  xxix.  pp.  123-134  (Feb.  9, 1893). 
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Table  No.  31  B.— Daily  Pumfaob  of  Sewage  in  Thousands  of  Gallons  at 
Atlantic  City,  New  Jebset,  fkom  Dec.  1, 1891,  to  Nov.  80, 1892. 


Dttj  of  month. 

Deoember. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

ApriL 

May. 

1,649 

1.604 

1,529 

1,609  B 

1,688 

1.660  8 

1,647  B 

1.670 

1,698 

1,612 

1,662 

1,598 

1,5618 

1,559 

1,509 

1,687  B 

1.680 

1,602 

1,.'>30 

1.685  8 

1.661 

1,642 

1,540 

1.508  B 

1.579 

1.607 

1.527  8 

1,568 

1,616  B 

1,768  B 

1.628 

1.549 
1,749  B 

1.648  8 
1,625 
1,015 
1,740  B 
1.702 
1.694 
1,681 
1,722  8 
1,504  B 
1,666 
1,794  B 

1.649  B 
1.712  B 
1,751 
1,728  8 
1,777  B 
1,789  B 
1,807 
1,796 
1,740 
1,712 
1,608  8 
1,684 
1,880 
1.742 
1,789 
1,721 
1,700 
1.680  8 

1.798 

1.711 

1,681 

1,678 

1,719 

1,757 

1,688  SB 

1,683 

1,621 

1.698  B 

1,651 

1,632 

i;790 

1,694  8 

1,709 

1,693 

1.655 

1.081 

1,725 

1.726  B 

1,676  SB 

1,740 

1,728 

1,793 

1,766 

1,750 

1,708 

1,728  8 

1,874 

1,940  B 

1,812 

1,824 

1.807 

1.767 

1,647  8 

1,706 

1,740  B 

1,845 

1,751  B 

1.743 

1,758 

1,746  8 

1,782 

1,661 

1.604 

1.678 

1,809  B 

2,328 

2,208  8 

1,920 

2,004 

1,932  B 

1.974 

1,917 

1.824  B 

1,892  SB 

2.074 

1,988 

1,889 

1,824 

1,410 

1,229 

1,760  8 

1,842 

1,762 

1,871 

1,966 

2.088  B 

9.019  B 

1,858  8 

1,826 

1,822 

1,818 

1.911  B 

8,067  B 

2,062 

2,084  8 

1,921 

1.992 

1.847 

1.861  B 

2,451  B 

2,087 

1.986  8 

1.988 

1,989 

1,911 

1,821 

1,801  B 

1,896 

1,998  8 

1,996 

2,008 

lloOT 

1,888 

1,966 

1,897 

1,974  8 

1.898 

10 

1,710 

11  

2,214  B 

19 

1,920 

18 

2,088 

14 

1.979 

15 

2,165  S 

16 

2,515  B^ 

17 

2,401 

18 

2,276 

19 

2,184 

SO 

2,271  Bi 

21 

2,427  B 

82 

2,260  SB 

98 

2.882 

94 

2,804 

95 

2,264 

26 

2.097 

97 

28 

2,191 
2.216 

29 

2,132  8 

80 

2,029 

31 

2,048 

Total 

49.100« 
1,584 

62,748 

1.701 

49,566 
1,709 

67,419 
1,862 

66,785 
1,891 

66.622 

Average 

2,117 

Day  of  month. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

1 

2,116 

8,088 

2.064 

2.179 

2,318  8 

3,183 

8.112 

8,018 

3,170  B 

8,687  B 

3,882 

3,809  8 

3,603 

3,416 

3,443 

9.609 

9,180 

9;991 

9,214  8 

2.298 

2,468 

2,271 

2,298 

2,937 

9,866 

2.486  8 

2.887 

2.868 

2,888 

8,869  B 

8.46AB 

3,890 

8,186  8 

8,988  B« 

8,498 

8,106 

8,087 

2.996 

2,879 

2,877  8 

2,780 

9,766 

9,862 

2,874  B 

2,820 

2,762 

2,865  8 

2,927 

2,775  B 

8,466 

8,964 

8.091 

9,967 

9.955  8 

9,890 

8,158 

2,881 

2.821 

2,811 

2,865 

2,998  SB 

2,925 

2,97il 

2.999 

2,862 

2.888 

8,837 

8,680  8 

3,897 

3,986 

8.907 

8,608 

8.922  Bi 

2,976 

8,004  8 

3,181 

8.699 

a083 

2.915 

2,854 

2,912 

2,968  SB 

8,147 

8,185 

8,207  B 

3.168  B 

8,209 

8,128 

8,1.50  SB 

8.054 

2.813 

2,820 

2.851 

2.721 

2,614 

3,0018 

2,897 

2.797 

2,681 

2,(M53 

2.657 

2.444 

2,517  8 

2,476 

2,477 

2,515  B 

2,486 

2.400 

2,551 

2,892  8 

2,388 

2,838 

2.347 

2,318  B 

2.301 

2,389 

2,289  8 

2,475  B 

2,244 

2.285 

2,281 

2,278 

8,212 

2,250  8 

2.120 

2,208 

2,208 

2,200 

2,101 

2.207 

1,949  8 

2,176 

8,187 

2,119 

1,958 

1,947 

1,938 

1,920  8 

1,941 

1,950 

1,889 

1.952 

2.168 

2.087 

2,101  8 

2.061 

2,069 

2,020 

2,029 

2,074 

2,049 

8,014  8 

1,994 

1,941 

2,087 

2 

8 

1,990 

4 

2,188  B 

6 

6 

1,982 
2,096  8 

7 

8 

1,938  B« 
2,059 

9 

2,070 

10     

2,998  B 

11 

2,144 

12 

2,472 

18 

2,550  8 
2,419 

14      

15 

2,fJ00  B 
a073B 

16 

17  .  : 

2.999 

18 

2,819  B 

19 

20        

2,358 
2,874  8 
2.862 
2.818 

21 

« 

33 

2,832 

94 

2.848 

25 

2,880 

96 

2,297 

27                   

2141  8 

28 

2,351  B 

29 

2,009  B 

80 

2,019 

81 

Total 

68,870 
2,996 

98.985 
3,a30 

92,997 
3,C00 

75,102 
2,508 

64,171 
2,070 

68.719 

AYerage 

3.291 

8  =  Sunday.        B  =  Bain.        B*  =  Heavy  rain  previous  night.        B'  =  Bnin  previous  night. 
*  Fnotingd  may  not  oorroapond  exactly  with  totals  given,  as  former  include  the  odd  figures  omitted  from  hun- 
dreds column. 
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SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  IN  THE   UNITED   STATES. 


It  is  stated  that  there  are  over  600  hotels  and  boarding-houses  and 
nearly  4,000  houses  in  the  city. 

That  not  all  of  the  buildings  are  supplied  with  water,  and  that  all 
so  suppUed  are  not  connected  with  the  sewers,  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing figures : 


Nnmber  of  tape. 

No.  of  eewer 
connections. 

Excesa  of  water  o^er 

Atlantic  City 
W.  W.  Co. 

Conaumera^ 
Water  Co. 

ToUl. 

Number.     !    Per  cent. 

1 

December.  1891 

9,278 

a,468 

600 
600 

2,713 

1,849 
2.140 

934 
828 

60 

December  1S82    

88    • 

The  relative  average  daily  amounts  of  water  consumed  and  of  sew- 
age pumped  from  December  1,  1891,  to  November  30,  1892,  are  shown 
in  Table  31 C,  the  figures  for  the  Consumers'  Water  Company  not  be- 
ing based  on  accurate  records,  but  being  estimated  by  the  engineer  of 
the  company  for  use  in  this  connection. 

These  figures  show  that  the  excess  of  average  daily  water  consump- 
tion over  sewage  pumped  ranged  from  11  per  cent,  in  July  to  75  per 
cent,  in  September,  and  averaged  45  per  cent,  for  the  year.  As  stated 
above,  there  were  50  per  cent,  more  water  taps  than  sewage  connec- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  38  per  cent,  at  its  close.  The 
relative  monthly  consumption  of  water  and  pumpage  of  sewage  is  also 
shown  graphically  by  the  diagram,  Fig.  6. 

Table  31  C. Averagb  Daily  Water  Consumption  and  Sewage  Pumpage  by 

Months,  at  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  from  Dec,  1891,  to  Nov.,  1892. 


Montb. 


December. . 
January  — 
February  .. 

March 

April 

May 

Jane 

July 

August 

September . 
October  ... 
November . 
Year 


Average  daily  consumption  of  water. 

Bxcesa  water 

Avemge  dally 

sewage  pnmp- 

age. 

sewage. 

Atlantic  City 

Consumers' 

Total 

W.  W.  Co. 

Water  Co. 

Amount. 

1.863,B7S 

330.000 

2.193,675 

1,688,887 

609.708 

1.960,874 

880,000 

2,840,874 

1.701,5:yr 

688.887 

2,182,«6U 

460,000 

2,612,669 

1,708,888 

SS'SI 

2.876.187 

470.000 

2,846,187 

1,862.287 

993.900 

2,543,735 

500,000 

8,043,786 

1.891,182 

1,152.658 

8.006.077 

4t<o,oro 

8,486,077 

2,116.848 

1,860.284 

2,604,730 

518.000 

8,122.780 

2,295,6.'>2 

827,078 

2.815,781 

550.000 

8,366.731 

8,080,156 

385,675 

8,560,273 

640.0J0 

4,090,273 

2.999,913 

1.090,860 

3.854,781 

5:«.0fl0 

4,389,7S1 

2,608,404 

1,886,37? 

2,910,584 

62o,w;o 

8,439,584 

2,070,024 

1,869.660 

2,282.419 

476,000 

2,707,419 

2,290.624 

416.796 

3,142,682 

2,172,069 

970,fJ2!J 

Perct 


82 

arr 

63 
64 
61 
64 
86 
11 
36 
75 
66 
18 
45 


The  greatest  amount  of  sewage  pumped  in  any  one  day  during  tlie 
year  was  3,937,720  gallons,  which,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  was  on  July 
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A  tear's  pumping  records  at  ATLANTIC   CITY,  N.  J.       147 

5,  on  which  date  a  large  crowd  of  people  generally  visits  the  city.  The 
least  pumpage  on  one  day  was  on  April  2.  The  maximum  and  min- 
imum daily  pumpage  for  each  month  in  the  year,  with  the  date  of  the 
same,  and  also  the  variation  between  the  two,  the  average  for  the 
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Pig.  6.— Avbbagb  Daily  Water  Conbumftion  and  Sbwagb  Pumpage,  by  Months, 
AT  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 

month  and  the  number  of  sewer  connections  on  the  first  of  each  month, 
are  shown  by  Table  31D. 

It  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  diagram,  Plate  II.  and  Table  31  B, 
showing  each  day's  pumpage  for  the  year,  that  nearly  every  rainy 
day  was  accompanied  or  followed  by  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
sewage.  The  foot  notes  to  Table  SID  show  that  for  six  months  of 
the  twelve  the  maximum  pumpage  was  preceded  or  accompanied  by 
rain,  but  the  same  was  true  of  the  minimum  pumpage  of  three  of  the 
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SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  IN  THE   UNITED  STATES- 


TABLE  31D.— Maximum  and  Minimum  Daily  Pump  age  op  Sewage,  by  Months, 
AT  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  por  the  Tear  ending  with  Notembeu, 


Month. 


No. 
oonnectione 
ftntof  each 
month. 


December , 
Janoary... 
February . , 
March...., 

April 

May , 

June 

July 

August 

September, 
October  .. 
November 
Year 


1^0 
1,887 
1,892 
1,910 
1,912 
1.961 
3.001 
2.085 
8,051 
2,061 
2,061 
2,109? 


Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Vari- 

aUon. 

Amount. 

Date. 

Amount 

Date. 

1,688,867 

1,767,760» 

30 

i,r - 

SI 

84 

265,168 

1,701,587 

1.880.482* 

26 

1,1 

4» 

11 

826,688 

1,708,832     1.878,728 

29 

1,< 

2 

9 

358,066 

1,862,287  1  2,828,192« 

19 

U 

4 

16 

714,608 

1,891,182     2,450,784» 

82 

l.i 

6 

2 

1.221,888 

2,116,648 

3,515.584» 

16 

1.' 

8 

10 

806,472 

3.296,662 

2,601,888 

18 

3,( 

S 

8 

684,lti0 

8,080,166 

8,987,72U« 

4 

2,^ 

4 

11 

1.207.576 

8,999,918 

8,690,844 

16 

2,( 

A 

11 

1,091.600 

2.508.404 

8,001,440 

4 

2.i 

6 

29 

77a784 

2,a7a024 

2,812,160 

1 

1.L,- 

_.2« 

19 

428.648 

2.290.634 

8.072.864» 

16 

1,987.684 

7 

1,145,280 

2,172,069 

8,987,720 

•• 

1,238,896 

1.708,834 

1  Rain  on  thia  and  preceding  days.    >  Very  cold.    '  Bain.    *  Rain  previous  day.    *  Heavy  rain  previous  night. 
•Rain  previous  night.    ?  3,140  on  Dec.  1, 1892.    «  Rain  in  night. 

twelve  months,  though  no  heavy  rains  are  mentioned  in  connection  with 
minimum  as  with  maximum  pumpage.  The  separate  system  of  sewers 
is  in  use  at  Atlantic  City,  with  a  few  roof  connections,  principally  for 
flushing.  Some  leakage  would  be  expected  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  and  some  actually  occurs,  as  shown  above.  The  maxi- 
mum pumpage  for  January  occurred  on  a  day  reported  in  the  pumpage 
records  as  "  very  cold." 

In  order  to  see  what,  if  any,  eflfect  temperature  had  upon  the  amount 
of  sewage,  the  maximum  and  minimum  temperatures  of  each  month 
were  compiled  from  the  United  States  Monthly  Weather  Review, 
as  given  in  Table  31E,  and  then  plotted  on  the  diagram,  Plate  IL 
Low  temperatures  in  winter,  through  waste  of  water  to  keep  plumbing 
from  freezing,  and  high  temperatures  in  summer,  might  be  expected  to 

Table  3 IE. — Monthly   Temperatures   and  Precipitation   at   Atlantic   Citt, 
New  Jersey,  for  the  Eleven  Months  ending  with  October,  1892. 


Degrees  F. 

Month. 

Max. 

Date  of 
max. 

Min. 

Date  of 
min. 

Mean 

max. 

Mean 
min. 

Mean  max. 

and  min. 

-»-2. 

Precipita- 
tion, ins. 

At.  daily 

sewage 

pumpage. 

December 

66 
68 
67 
56 
76 
80 
89 
90 
86 
80 
80 

4 
8 

8 
7 
6 
16 
22 
28 
9 
25 
1 

15 
10 
10 
14 
28 
40 
61 
67 
61 
48 
88 

18 
21 
IS 
15 
12 

8 
11 

8 
28 
27 
26 

48 
89 
40 
42 
58 
64 
74 
76 
79 
72 
68 

84 
26 
29 
28 
40 
51 
63 
64 
68 
69 
47 

41.0 
82,5 
84.5 
85.0 
46.5 
67.6 
68.6 
70  0 
73.6 
65.6 
65.0 

8.19 
8.02 
1.48 
8.69 
3.06 
6.51 
4.44 
4.28 
3.26 
1.08 
0.S0 

1,583,867 

January 

February 

l,7('l,5a7 
1,708.832 

March 

April 

1,862,287 
1,891,182 

A •  - 

June 

2.116.843 
2,295.662 

8,0dl).156 

July 

August 

2.999,918 
2.508,404 
2,070,024 

September 

October 
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cause  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  sewage,  and  doubtless  do ;  but  the 
figures  compiled  and  plotted  have  a  bearing  upon  only  two  days  in 
each  month,  and  are  of  little  or  no  help  in  the  study.  ^  Unfortunately, 
the  Weather  Beview  does  not  give  daily  temperatures,  which  would 
be  of  interest  and  value  in  this  connection.  As  showing  something  of 
the  temperatures  of  the  whole  of  each  month,  the  mean  maximum, 
mean  minimum,  and  the  half  of  the  sum  of  the  two,  are  given  below  for 
the  year,  in  connection  with  the  maximum  and  minimum  temperatures 
and  their  dates.  The  total  monthly  precipitation  and  the  average 
pumpage  of  sewage  for  each  month  is  also  given  at  the  right.  The 
figures  for  November  were  not  available. 

The  cold  weather  during  the  first  part  of  January,  1893,  seems  to 
Have  had  a  marked  effect  upon  the  amount  of  sewage,  the  temperature 
and  pumpage  for  each  of  the  first  20  days  of  the  month  having  been 
as  follows,  the  thermometer  and  pump  register  being  read  at  12  m. 
each  day : 


Tempe»tiire, 
degroesF. 

Pumpage, 
gallons. 

Temperatore, 
degieeaF. 

Pompage, 
gallons. 

January  1 

40 
88 
29 
18 
24 
24 
18 
22 
24 
14 
7 

2.179,584 
2,199,936 
2,194,944 
2,250,528 
2,143,776 
2,153,472 
2,178.nW 
2,191,776 
2,808.288 
2,268.968 
2.826,272 

Janoarr  19 

«na«ry  .......... ........ 

22 

9 
12 
18 
4 
6 
10 
21 
16 

19 

2,398.168 

2,401,844 

3 

14 

2,497.162 

4 

16 

2,304,960 

6 

16 

2.295,860 

6 

17 

2.312,862 

7 

is:.::::.:.;::..:.. 

2,343,860 

8 

9 

19. 

20 

2,246,208 
2,264,160 

10         

Total 

11 

45.343.250 

AveragOB 

2,267,168 

The  average  daily  pumpage  for  January,  1892,  was  1,701,537,  against 
2,267,163  for  the  first  20  days  of  January,  1893,  and  2,172,059  for  the 
year  ending  November  30, 1891.  The  number  of  sewer  connections  in- 
creased only  about  16  per  cent,  between  January,  1892,  and  January, 
1893,  while  the  daily  amount  of  sewage  pumped  in  the  first  20  days 
of  January,  1893,  was  about  33  per  cent,  greater  than  the  average 
for  January,  1892.  For  the  year  ending  November  30,  1892,  the 
lightest  pumpage  was  in  the  month  of  January.  From  these  fig^es 
it  appears  that  the  cold  weather  of  January,  1893,  greatly  increased 
the  amount  of  sewage  at  Atlantic  City,  although  there  may  have  been 
other  causes  contributing  to  the  increase,  such  as  an  unusually  large 
number  of  visitors  in  the  city,  although  at  this  season  of  the  year  the 
latter  supposition  seems  hardly  probable. 
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GENERAL  DATA  OF  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 

The  Constituents  op  Sewage. 

Ordinary  city  sewage  contains  a  great  variety  of  ingredients,  as, 
for  instance,  urine,  feeces,  table  droppings,  and  the  waste  water  from 
kitchens,  baths,  laundries,  and  other  domestic  offices.  In  manufactur- 
ing districts  it  may  further  contain  the  refuse  substances  of  various 
manufacturing  processes,  the  whole  diluted  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  water,  to  which  in  rainy  weather  is  added,  in  towns  with 
combined  systems,  a  large  amount  of  sand,  earth,  and  organic  matter 
from  the  surfaces  of  the  streets.  With  a  separate  system  of  sewers  the 
street  washings  are  excluded,  and  the  sewage  has  in  consequence  a 
more  permanent  character  than  is  found  in  the  sewage  from  combined 
systems.  Sewage  from  separate  systems  may  be  therefore  considered 
somewhat  more  amenable  to  economical  treatment  than  that  from  com- 
bined systems,  not  only  because  of  its  permanent  character,  but  by 
reason  of  uniformity  of  quantity ;  both  considerations  leading  to  de- 
crease in  first  cost  of  disposal  works  as  well  as  to  decrease  in  annual 
expense  of  operation. 

Sewerage  Systems — Separate  or  Combined. 

The  relative  advantages  of  the  two  systems  of  sewerage  have  been 
ably  discussed  in  American  sanitary  literature  by  Eliot  0.  Clarke,  M. 
Am.  Soc.  C.E.,  and  Col.  Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,*  and  oth- 
ers, and  the  subject  will  be  pursued  no  further  here  than  to  point  out 
that  the  recent  extensions  of  knowledge  of  the  causation  of  typhoid 
fever  and  the  other  water-borne  communicable  diseases  enforce,  some- 
what, the  argument  for  separate  systems  wherever  they  are  applicable, 
by  reason  of  the  greater  amenability  of  the  sewage  therefrom  to  puri- 
fication treatment. 

In  the  chapter  on  The  Infectious  Disease  of  Animals  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  excrements  of  animals  are  nearly  as  prejudicial  as  those 

*  The  Separate  System  of  Sewerage.  By  Eliot  C.  Clarke,  2d  An.  Kept.  Mass.  St.  Bd.  Health, 
Lanacy  and  Charity,  Supp.  1880,  pp.  25-44. 

Sewerage  and  Land  Drainage.  By  Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  etc.,  Chapter  III,  The  System,  Com- 
bined or  Separate,  pp.  28-58. 
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of  man ;  and  with  this  premise  admitted  it  would  appear  at  first  sight 
that  the  force  of  the  argument  in  favor  of  separate  systems  is  con- 
siderably modified,  in  consequence  of  the  large  amount  of  animal 
excrements  which  must  be  inevitably  washed  from  the  street  surfaces 
into  the  clean  water  conduits  with  every  rainfall.  This  objection  has 
some  force,  though  less  than  may  appear  at  first  sight.  To  begin  with, 
paved  streets  are  frequently  cleaned,  and  in  places  where  this  work  is 
only  negligently  done  a  more  rigid  administration  of  street  cleaning 
departments  may  be  relied  upon  to  assist  in  reducing  the  evil.  Again, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  absolute  immunity  from  danger  cannot  be 
hoped  for ;  there  will  always  be  some  risk,  even  after  the  best  has  been 
done  that  is  possible  in  any  given  case.  Moreover,  so  far  as  public 
water  supplies  are  concerned,  the  true  remedy  lies  in  the  direction  of 
an  absolutely  uncontaminated  source. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  storm  water,  the  Bivers  Pollution  Com- 
mission, after  reciting  the  standards  which  they  propose  for  liquids 
deemed  polluting  and  inadmissible  to  any  stream,  say:* 

The  enforcement  of  these  standai'ds  of  purity  would,  as  we  have  repeatedly  stated, 
inflict  no  serious  injury  upon  industrial  processes  and  manufactures,  nor  would  the 
remedies  required  involve  any  nsk  to  the  public  health ;  nevertheless  there  is,  in 
the  case  of  town  sewage,  a  condition  of  things  which  ought,  in  our  humble  opinion, 
to  be  taken  into  careful  consideration  in  the  framing  of  a  legislative  enactment. 
The  condition  to  which  we  alhide  is  that  caused  by  excessive  rainfall,  or  **  stoim 
water,"  as  it  is  technically  called.  To  provide  for  the  exceptional  occasions  when 
this  condition  prevails  wonld  entail  in  many  cases  an  expenditure,  in  sewerage 
works,  many  times  gi'eater  than  that  necessary  in  ordinaiy  weather.  We  are  there- 
fore of  opinion  that,  however  undesirable,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pei*mit  storm  water 
to  flow  directly  into  rivers  and  streams  without  preliminary  cleansing.  Unfortun- 
ately, chemical  analysis  shows  that  storm  water,  so  far  at  least  as  its  earlier  portions 
are  conceraed,  is  more  polluting  than  drj  weather  sewage,  owing  to  old  deposits  in 
the  sewers  being  then  swept  to  the  outfall ;  and  it  will  be  veiy  important,  therefore, 
to  g^ard  against  any  unnecessary  use  of  this  exceptional  permission. 

On  the  question  of  separation  of  sewage  from  rainfall  and  the  rela- 
tion of  such  separation  to  purification  treatment,  Eliot  C.  Clarke  wiites 
as  follows  in  his  report  to  the  Massachusetts  Drainage  Commission : 

So  long  as  it  was  considered  sufficient  to  put  sewage  as  well  as  rain  into  streams 
or  bodies  of  water,  this  double  use  of  the  sewers  was  proper  and  economical.  When, 
however,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  purify  the  sewage  by  treating  it  in  various 
ways  before  permitting  it  to  escape,  it  was  found  that  such  operations  were  rendered 
veiy  difficult  when  the  sewage,  owing  to  the  presence  of  rain  water,  varied  greatly 
both  in  amount  and  character.  It  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to  design  works 
to  purify  a  regular  quantity  of  (say)  one  million  gallons  of  sewage  of  nearly  uniform 
quality.  It  wonld  be  almost  impossible  to  design  works  to  handle  and  purify  sew- 
age liable  to  vary  in  quantity  from  one  to  fifty  million  gallons,  and  also  to  vary 
greatly  in  its  chemical  constituents.  For  this  reason  the  proposition  is  generally 
accepted  at  present,  that  wherever  sewage  must  be  pnrifled  by  any  mode  of  treat- 
ment, it  should  be  kept  separate  from  the  rainfall  and  conveyed  in  sewers  which  are 
used  for  no  other  purpose.     In  such  cases,  when  it  is  also  necessaty  to  remove  the 

♦  Third  Kept.,  p.  55. 
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rainfall  by  means  of  sewers,  a  distinct  system  of  such  structures,  devoted  to  that 
purpose  only,  must  be  built.  Such  a  double  system  of  sewerage  has  both  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages.  The  sewers  for  sewage  only  can  be  very  small,  and  will 
cost  only  about  two-Hfths  as  much  as  do  those  designed  for  caiiying  rain,  or  say 
$6,000  to  $8,000  per  mile.  In  some  places,  where  the  removal  of  lain  is  not  a 
pressing  necessity,  and  the  cost  of  a  large  system  of  sewers  would  preclude  its  con* 
struction,  small  sewers  for  removing  sewage  proper  can  sometimes  be  built  for  a 
sum  within  the  means  of  the  town.  When  the  systen^  for  removing  rain  must  be 
co-extensive  with  that  for  removing  the  sewage,  the  cost  of  the  double  system  will 
be  about  two-fifths  greater  than  that  of  a  single  one.  Usually,  however,  the  i-ain 
water  system  need  not  be  so  extensive  as  the  other,  and  the  rain  can  be  discharged 
at  less  distant  outlets  into  brooks  traversing  the  town,  where  it  would  not  do  to  put 
sewage.  The  first  portion  of  a  rainfall,  which  washes  yards  and  streets,  becomes 
very  dirty ;  but  the  filth  contained  by  it  is  not  considered  so  dangerous  as  ordinary 
sewage,  nor,  coming  as  it  does  only  occasionally,  is  it  so  liable  to  cause  nuisances. 
Notwithstanding  any  disadvantages,  the  necessity  for  keeping  the  sewage  by  itself, 
whenever  it  is  to  be  treated  in  any  way,  is  so  apparent  that  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
rule  that  it  should  be  done  where  practicable. 

The  foregoing  extract  is  of  considerable  interest  by  reason  of  em- 
bodying the  views  of  Mr.  Clarke,  after  he  had  been  confronted,  in  his 
investigations  for  the  Drainage  Commission,  with  the  various  serious 
problems  of  sewage  purification  existing  in  the  region  which  he  spe- 
cially studied. 

In  relation  to  the  impossibility  of  treating  the  whole  flow  of  com- 
bined systems  at  times  of  heavy  rainfall,  see  Chapter  VII.,  on  Quan- 
tity of  Sewage  and  Variation  in  Bate  of  Flow. 

The  Average  CoMPosmoN  op  American  Sewage. 

In  American  cities  using  from  60  to  100  U.  S.  gallons  of  water  per 
capita  per  day,  the  sewage  is  naturally  more  dilute  than  in  foreign 
cities  where  30  to  50  U.  S.  gallons  per  capita  is  more  nearly  the  daily 
allowance.  As  appositely  remarked  by  Mr.  Mills  in  the  Special  Re- 
port of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health,  we  may  say  that  the 

Table  No.  82. — Average.  GoMPOsmoN  of  the  Sewage  experimented  t7pon  at 
Lawrence  for  Four  Years. 

(Parts  per  100,000.) 


Year. 

Froe 
ammonia. 

Albuminoid  ammonia. 

Chlorine. 

sumed. 

Bacteria  per  cubic 

ToUI. 

Solnble. 

Insoluble. 

centimetre. 

1888  

1.66:38 
1.8439 
1.8«00 
3.2196 

.6878 
.5540 
.686* 
.7295 

.1611 
.2909 
.8805 
.8446 

.6967 
.2631 
.8057 
.8849 

6.19 
4.98 
6.46 
7.87 

8.26 
8.64 

1,000.000 

3881* 

708  000 

18«0 

1,OS5.000 

1891 

693,(HM) 

Average— 4  yn.* 

1,8691 

.6644 

.2948 

.8701 

5.78 

ZM 

871,000 

*  As  may  be  expected  in  any  Rrowing  town  which  has  not  yet  attained  approximately  fixed  oonditionH,  the 
Rtrength  of  the  sewage  is  slowly  increasing,  the  average  total  nitrogen  for  1891  being  about  35  per  cent  greater 
than  for  1888. 
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sewaore  of  an  average  American  town  will  contain,  when  stronger  than 
ordinary,  say  998  parts  of  water,  1  part  of  mineral  matter,  and  1  part 
of  organic  matter.  The  mineral  matter  is  not  generally  harmful,  and 
the  object  of  sewage  purification  can  be  stated  as  chiefly  to  get  rid  of 
the  one-thousandth  part  of  organic  matter. 

The  composition  of  the  sewage  of  American  towns  may  be  taken  as 
averaging  fairly  with  the  results  in  Table  No.  32,  in  which  is  given  the 
average  composition  of  the  sewage  received  at  the  experiment  station 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health  at  Lawrence  for  four  years. 
The  table  also  shows  the  relations  of  the  soluble  albuminoid  ammonia 
to  the  insoluble. 

The  Avebage  Composition  of  English  Sewage. 

Table  No.  33  gives  the  average  composition  of  the  sewage  of  a  large 
number  of  English  towns,  as  taken  from  the  Beport  of  the  Bivers 
Pollution  Commission.  This  table,  while  containing  the  averages  of 
the  most  complete  series  of  analyses  of  EngUsh  town  sewage  that  has 
yet  been  made,  is  unfortunately  not  entirely  comparable  with  the  pre- 
vious table  on  account  of  the  use  of  a  different  system  of  chemical 
analysis.  K,  however,  we  bear  in  mind  (1)  that  free  ammonia  and  am- 
monia, albuminoid  ammonia,  and  organic  nitrogen  refer  to  the  same 
things  and  (2)  that  the  organic  nitrogen  is  usually  at  least  double  the 
albuminoid  ammonia,  we  are  able  to  make  comparisons  which  are  close 
enough  for  ordinary  purposes.* 

Table  No.  33. — Average  GoMPOsrrioN  of  Sewage  of  English  TowNS.f 

(Parts  per  100,000.) 


Glaefes  of  towns. 


Midden  towns...   . 
Water-cloaet  towns. 


a 

■  a 


82.4 
72.8 


I 

(3 

I 


4.181 
4.696 


1.975 
3.905 


i 


6.43)6 

e.7a3 


6.461 

7.728 


I 


11.64 
10.60 


Suspended  matters. 


17.81 
24.18 


21.80 
20.61 


1 


89.11 
44.69 


t  l8t  Rep.  RIv.  Pol.  Com.,  pp.  38,  29. 

Belation  op  American  to  English  Sewage. 

Comparing  the  averages  of  Tables  32  and  33,  with  this  understand- 
ing, it  becomes  apparent  that  the  ordinary  sewage  of  English  towns  is 

*  This  is  intended  as  a  general  statement  only.  It  is  derived  from  the  results  of  a  number  of 
comparative  analyses  of  natural  waters  in  which  the  albuminoid  ammonia  was  determined  by  the 
Wanklyn  process  and  the  organic  nitrogen  by  the  Kjeldahl  method,  as  given  in  paper  On  the  De- 
termination  of  the  Organic  Nitrogen  in  Natural  Waters  by  the  Kjeldahl  Method,  by  Thomas  M. 
Drown,  M.D..  and  Henry  Martin,  S.B.,  Technology  Quarterly,  February,  1889.  No  comparisons 
were  made  with  the  combustion  process  of  Frankland  and  Armstrong. 
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cousiderably  more  concentrated  than  that  of  American  towns.  This 
point,  let  us  say,  is  a  very  important  one  to  becu:  in  mind  in  the  appli- 
cation of  English  data  to  American  conditions.  The  Massachusetts 
experiments  have  indicated  that  there  is  a  relation  between  the  purify- 
ing capacity  of  diflferent  filtering  materials  and  the  amount  of  impurity 
to  be  removed  from  samples  of  sewage  of  varying  strength.  This 
point  is  strongly  brought  out  by  the  several  series  of  experiments. 
From  all  of  which  it  follows  that  with  high  grade  intermittent  filters, 
prepared  in  accordance  with  the  indications  of  the  Massachusetts  ex- 
periments, we  may  expect  to  filter  larger  volumes  of  average  American 
dilute  sewage  per  unit  of  area  than  has  usually  been  found  expedient 
in  English  practice.  The  use,  therefore,  of  English  intermittent  filtra- 
tion data,  without  reference  to  either  the  quality  of  the  filtering 
medium  or  the  material  filtered,  will  be  likely  to  lead  to  erroneous 
conclusions. 

The  Composition  of  London  Sewage. 

If  the  comparison  is  in  relation  to  the  average  sewage  of  London, 
somewhat  different  results  appear.  We  find,  indeed,  that  at  present 
the  London  sewage  does  not  differ  gi'eatly  in  composition  from  that  of 
American  towns.  This  conclusion  is  derived  from  Table  No.  33A  fol- 
lowing, in  which  are  given  the  means  of  a  large  number  of  analyses  of 
London  sewage,  as  made  by  W.  J.  Dibdin  in  1883,  and  published  in 
detail  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Metropolitan  Sewage 
Discharge : 

Characteb  of  Drainage  from  Street  Surfaces. 

In  regard  to  the  drainage  from  street  surfaces,  the  following  analyses 
of  the  liquid  fiowing  from  two  different  classes  of  pavements,  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  city  of  London,  may  be  taken  as  showing  the 
amount  of  pollution  which  such  drainage  will  acquire  in  streets  with 
large  traflic :  * 

(In  ports  per  100,000.) 

Dralnngc  from  DrainAge  from 

Gompoeition.  wood  pavement.       Macadam  pavement. 

Appearance Dark  color  Slate  color 

Odor Strong  urine  Urine 

Chlorine 54.0  24.4 

Free  ammonia 6.89  8.54 

Albuminoid  ammonia 4.25  2.47 

Oxygen  absorbed  by  matters  in  solution  in  15  min- 
utes  \., 0.68  0.38 

Oxygen  absorbed  by  matters  in  solution  in  4  boni*s.  4.95  2.81 

Q ^„ ,   ,  ,„of f^,.   i  Mineral 952.00  2020.60 

Suspended  matter   j  ^oss  on  ignition 83.40  77.70 

Ti,oa«i«^^  o«i,Ma    i  Mineral 462.10  178.60 

Dissolved  solids   j  ^^^^  ^^  j^^^^j^^ ^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

*  From  paper,  Sewage  Treatment  and  Sewage  Disposal,  by  W.  Santo  Crimp,  Eng.  and  BkL 
Reo.  vol.  xxvu.,  p.  237  (Feb.  18, 1 
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Table  No.  8dA— Msaivs  of  Analyses  of  London  Sewage  made  by  W.  J.  Dibdin 

IN  1883. 

(Farts  per  100.000.) 


109 
181 

DisBOlved  aoUda. 

Ammonia. 

1 

18.0 
12.4 
16.2 

Snapended  matter. 

1 

00.9 
51.6 
66.2 
67.0 

27.4 
27.9 
27.7 
38.U 

1 

4.16 
S.05 
4.60 

.628 
.584 
.638 

1 

1 

c 

1 

Samples  from  Boathern  ontfall 

88.3 
TO.4 
88.9 
100.0 

87.5 
41.6 
S9.« 
100.0 

16.7 
19.6 
18.1 
46.0 

20.7 

Samples  from  northern  outfall 

22.0 

Avenge  from  both  ontfaUa 

21.4 

Percentage  oompoaition 

64.0 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  drainage  from  wood  pavement  is  consid- 
erably more  polluted  than  that  from  the  Macadam,  but  whether  this 
is  due  in  any  degree  to  differences  in  the  pavements  themselves  or 
entirely  to  variations  in  traffic  is  not  stated.* 

The  Data  op  Human  Excrements. 

Tables  Nos.  34,  35,  and  36  furnish  important  data  in  regard  to  the 
amount  of  the  solid  and  liquid  excrements  from  a  mixed  population, 
together  with  the  proportion  of  organic  nitrogen  and  phosphates  in 
the  same.f 

Excrements,  however,  do  not  comprise,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
more  than  one-half  of  the  total  pollution  in  ordinary  sewage;  but 
even  with  this  understanding,  the  variation  in  quality  which  results 

Table  No.  34.  — ^Weioht  in  Pounds  of  the  Solid  and  Liquid  Excbbments  of  a 
Mixed  Population  of  100,000  Persons  for  a  Year. 


Popalation  by  aez  and  age. 


87,610  men... 
84,680  women 
14,060  boys... 
18,700  girls... 

Totals . . . 


3 


4,521,664 

l,*i7,040 

1,239,504 

274,786 


7,272,944 


Feces. 


62,416 
28,000 
20,496 
6,270 


107,182 


I 

P4 


98.672 
30,aS8 
18,122 
4,032 


150,864 


Urine. 


I 


45,217,782 

37,458,512 

6,423,670 

5,041,844 


94,141,308 


452,144 

297,136 

58.872 

40,820 


843,472 


188,456 
151,648 
24,304 
19,152 


378,560 


*  For  diacassion  of  the  eflTeot  of  different  kinds  of  payementB  upon  the  quality  of  the  water 
draining  off,  together  with  the  effect  of  much  or  little  traffic  on  streets,  see  Report  of  General  Board 
of  Health  on  Metropolitan  Water  Supply,  Appendix  3,  p.  140.  Professor  Way,  who  made  the 
leries  of  analyses  there  discussed,  has  also  given  some  of  them  in  his  paper  On  the  Use  of  Town 
Sewage  as  Manure,  in  Jour.  Roy.  Ag.  Soc,  vol.  xv,  pp.  149-150. 

t  Ist  Rept.  of  Riv.  Pol.  Com.,  p.  27.     From  the  researches  of  Wolff  and  Lehmann. 
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Table  No.  35.  —  Wbioht  in  Grains  of  the  Solid  and  Liquid  Ezcbembnts  per 
Person  per  Day,  and  the  Organic  Nitrogen  and  Phosphates  Contained 

TbERBIN. 


Sex  and  age. 


Men 

Women. . . . 

BoyB 

Girto 

Means. 


Fnoee. 


1 


S,816 
694 

1,696 
8H6 


1,878 


O 


87 

16 

39 

9 


90 


60 
17 
S5 
6 


25 


tJrine. 


28,148 
8U,&S3 
8,796 
6,944 


14,980 


881 
166 
78 
67 


189 


S 


94 

88 
27 


60 


Table  No.  36.— Weight  in  Pounds  of  the  Solid  and  Liquid  Excrements  per 

Person  per  Year. 


Faxses. 

Urine. 

Sex  and  age. 

1 

If 

i 

i 

•s. 

Il 

1 

Men 

120.46 
86.08 
88.88 
90.07 

1.89 
0.80 
1.61 
0.46 

2.68 

0.8H 
1.29 
0.89 

1,204.6 

1,088.9 

457.7 

861.8 

12.04 
8.61 
8.79 
2.96 

5.28 

Women 

4.38 

Boys 

L78 

Glris 

1.40 

Means 

66.28 

1.04 

1.26 

777.68 

6.86 

8.20 

from  differences  in  the  amount  of  water  supply  becomes  very  ap- 
parent, especially  when  we  study  the  question  with  Tables  34  to  36 
before  us. 

In  Tables  Nos.  36  and  36  we  have  griven  the  quantity  of  excrements  per 
day  and  per  year  from  average  single  persons,  and  also  from  100,000 
persons  of  an  average  urban  population  ;  and  while  we  have  already 
expressed  the  opinion  in  Chapter  TV.  that  the  theoretical  values  of  the 
manurial  constituents  of  sewage  cannot  be  realized  in  practice,  we 
nevertheless  deem  it  desirable,  for  the  completeness  of  the  subject,  to 
give  a  short  discussion  of  fertilizers  from  the  more  recent  agricultural 
point  of  view. 

The  three  elements  in  manures  of  the  greatest  value  to  plant 
life  are  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash.  Nitrogen  and  phos- 
phoric acid  occur  abundantly  in  human  excrements,  while  potash 
occurs  in  somewhat  smaller  quantity.  The  following  from  Wolff,  as 
given  by  Professor  Storer,*  shows  the  percentage  composition  of  the 
leading  contituents  of  human  excrements. 

*AgrioDlttire,  vol.  iL,  p.  70. 
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Kind. 

1 

If 

d 

1 

ji 

1 

^ 

1 

Fresh  haman  fseoen 

77.% 
98.6 

1».8 
2.4 
6.1 

1.00 
0.6 
0.7 

1.10 
0.17 
0.26 

0.25 

o.ao 

0.21 

0.A2 
0.02 
0.09 

0.86 

Fmli  tinDisn  nriiiQ 

0.02 

Hiztnre  of  tbe  two ^ 

0.06 

In  estimatino:  the  value  of  human  excrements  for  manure  it  must  be 
further  remembered  that  night-soil,  as  ordinarily  procurable,  is  not 
nearly  so  valuable  as  fresh  excrements,  because  of  the  fermentations 
and  teachings  to  which  it  is  usually  subject.  The  following  tabulation, 
also  from  Storer  (Joe.  ciL),  gives  the  average  composition  of  night-soil 
as  taken  from  vaults,  and  presumably  not  subject  other  than  as  stated 
to  leaching,  dilution,  etc. 

Table  No.  36B. —Analyses  op  Night-soil  from  Vaults. 

(Per  cent) 


LocaUty. 

1 

11 

i 

1 

i 

1 

QneflDoy,  near  LlUe  (?)  (Oirardln)*.                      

98.04 
99.W 
99.80 
99.12 
99.61 
90.62 
96.00 

2.66 
0.05 
0.54 
1.28 
9.01 
7.85 
8.00 

0.92 
0.18 
0.67 
0.44 
0.18 
0.69 
0.40 
0.90 
0.48 
0.29 
0.53 

0.86 

0.88 
0.08 
0.10 
0.14 
0.2(i 
0.52 
0.12 

0.21 
0.02 
0.15 

**        from  large  factory* 

Lillc.  from  a  dwelling-hoaRe*                   

Pari*,  L»Hotet 

0.16 

Mnnich,  mosUy  liquid 

*•        thickliquld 

Karlsmhe,  large  public  vanit  (Nentler)                     

0.17 

Ca»el,  public  vault  (Nemler) . !     * ... 

Stuttgart,  public  vault  (Wolff) 

96.00 
97.10 
81.70 

96.50 

1.61 
8.00 

0.17 
0.01 
0.61 

0.28 

0.50 
0.8H 
0.26 

0.20 

Oroningen,  average,  montly  liquid  (Fleischer) 

Biemen,  average,  fwlid  and  liquid  (Fleischer) 

Avenge  composition  of  night-soil  from  citiea,  mostly  liquid 

2.71 
0.10 

0.06 

*  The  first  specimen  was  undiluted  and  contained  0.76  per  cent,  of  ammonia ;  the  second,  which  was  much 
dilated  with  water,  contained  only  0.21  per  cent,  of  ammonia  ;  the  third,  which  was  diluted  with  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  per  cent,  of  water,  contained  0.57  per  cent  of  ammonia ;  all  of  these  contained  traces  of  nitrates. 

t  This  specimen  contained  0.52  per  cent  of  ammonia.  The  average  of  twelve  different  samples  was  0.37  per 
cent  of  nitrogen,  the  amount  having  ranged  from  0.26  to  0.62  per  cent. 

Lawes  and  Gilbert  give  the  following  as  the  amounts  of  different 
substances  in  the  solid  and  liquid  excrements  of  an  adult  male  in  a 
year: 

Dry  substance — faeces,  23.76  pounds  ;  urine,  34.5  pounds  ;  total,  58.5 
pounds. 

Mineral  matters — faeces,  2.5  pounds;  urine,  12  pounds;  total,  14.5 
pounds. 

Carbon — ^feeces,  10.0  pounds ;  urine,  12  pounds ;  total,  22  pounds. 
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Nitrogen — ^fteces,  1.2  pound ;  urine,  10.8  pounds ;  total,  12  pounds. 

Phosphoric  acid — faeces,  0.7  pound;  urine,  1.93  pound;  total,  2.63 
pounds. 

According  to  WolflF,  the  amount  of  potash  from  the  excrements  of  an 
adult  male  per  year  is  : 

FfiBces,  0.24  pound ;  urine,  2.01  pounds  ;  total,  2.25  pounds. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  relative  manurial  value  of  the  excrements 
of  different  domestic  animals  in  comparison  with  human,  we  have  pre- 
pared Table  No.  36C,  the  data  for  which  are  mostly  derived  from  the 
researches  of  Wolff. 

Table  No.  360.— Comparison  op  Manubial  Conbtituents  op  the  Excrbmentb 
OP  Domestic  Animals  and  Human  Beings. 

(PoandB  por  net  ton.) 


Annnftl. 


Hone 

Cow 

Sheep 

Swine 

Mesne  of  1.  2,  8,  and  4 

Human  being 

BaUo  of  (5)  to  (6) 


Fresh  fsBcee. 

^reehnrine. 

Serial 
number. 

a 

•g 

o 

oric 

t 

fl 

1 

1 

•S.2 
|8 

^ 

& 

(k 

81.0 

£ 

8.8 

7.0 

7.0 

• 

6.8 

8.4 

2.0 

]!.« 

11.0 

6.3 

8.0 

89.0 

0.2 

12.0 

8.8 

6.2 

8.6 

1.4 

9.4 

6.S 

4.H 

22.6 

0.4 

SCO 

22.0 

6.0 

12.0 

8.4 

2. Hi 

8.56 

1.16 

0.53 

8.60 

SCO 
».8 
45.2 
16.& 
26.4 
4.0 
0.16 


In  sewage  nitrogen  is  usually  present,  either  as  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia and  in  other  ammoniacal  salts,  or  as  organic  nitrogen  in  combina- 
tion with  the  organic  matter.  Phosphoric  acid  is  present  chiefly  as 
either  insoluble  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  or  as  soluble  phos- 
phates of  soda  and  ammonia,  the  latter  being  the  more  important  in 
an  agricultural  point  of  view.  The  soluble  potash  of  sewage  is  mostly 
derived  from  excrements,  while  the  insoluble  balance  chiefly  results 
from  the  grinding  up  of  granite  pavements,  the  wash  therefrom  pas- 
sing into  the  sewers. 

According  to  Hoffmann  and  Witt  in  their  report  to  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Metropolitan  Drainage,  the  manurial  constituents  in  an  imperial 
gallon  of  the  average  London  sewage  of  their  day  were  as  follows : 

Nitrogen,  grains  per  gallon 6.76 

Phosphoric  acid,  grains  per  gallon 1.85 

Potash,  "         "       "       1.03 

A  net  ton  of  sewage  of  this  average  composition  woidd  contain : 

Nitrogen 0.19  pound. 

Phosphoric  acid 0.063         " 

Potash 0.029 
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With  nitrogen  at  17^  per  pound,  phosphoric  acid  at  7^,  and  potash 
at  6^,  the  theoretical  value  of  the  fertilizing  ingredients  of  such  a  sew- 
age would  be  per  net  ton,  3.86  cents.  If,  however,  we  take  into  account 
the  various  losses  of  the  nitrogen,  which  is  the  most  valuable  element, 
and  the  expense  of  distribution,  we  reduce  the  value,  even  when  applied 
to  the  best  advantage,  to  not  more  than  from  1  to  2  cents  per  net  ton. 
"WTien  flooded  upon  land  at  all  times,  whether  required  or  not,  the  value 
as  a  fertilizer  may  quickly  become  nih^ 

*  Many  of  the  cognate  questions  in  regard  to  the  use  and  utilization  of  human  exorements  are 
of  the  greatest  ntterest,  and  the  reader  who  oaree  to  pursue  the  subject  farther  should  oonsult 
Storer*s  Agriculture,  vol.  ii.,  p.  71,  and  following.    Also  p.  293  and  following  of  the  same  volume. 

The  following  papers,  to  be  found  in  Jour,  of  the  Roy.  Ag.  Soc.  of  Eng.,  will  be  of  interest  to 
any  person  wishing  to  study  the  question  of  the  use  of  fertilizers  in  aU  its  bearings.  They  are  & 
few  only  of  the  more  important  which  have  been  published  by  the  Boy.  Ag.  Soc.  since  the  begin- 
ning of  its  journal  in  1S40. 

(1)  On  the  Composition  and  Money  Value  of  the  Different  Varieties  of  Guano.  By  J.  Thomas 
Way,  oonsttlting  chemist  to  the  Boy.  Ag.  Soc.    Vol.  x.,  pp.  106-230. 

(2)  On  the  Power  of  Soils  to  Absorb  Manure.  By  J.  Thomas  Way.  Vol.  zi.,  pp.  813-379.  Also 
in  ToL  ziil,  pp.  128-143. 

(3)  On  Agricultural  Chemistry — Especially  in  Belation  to  the  Mineral  Theory  of  Baron  Lie- 
big.    By  J.  B.  Lawes  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Gilbert.     Vol.  xiL,  pp.  1-40. 

(4)  On  Superphosphate  of  Lime :  its  composition  and  the  methods  of  making  and  using  it  By 
J.  Thomas  Way.    VoL  xii,  pp.  204-236. 

(5)  On  the  Use  of  Town  Sewage  as  Manure.     By  J.  Thomas  Way.     Vol.  xv.,  pp.  135-187. 

(6)  The  Atmosphere  as  a  Source  of  Nitrogen  to  Plants ;  being  an  account  of  recent  researches 
on  this  subject.    By  J.  Thomas  Way.     VoL  xvi,  pp.  249-267. 

(7)  On  the  Composition  of  the  Waters  of  Land  Drainage  and  of  Bain.  By  J.  Thomas  Way. 
VoL  xviL,  pp.  123-162. 

(8)  On  the  Composition  of  Farmyard  Manure,  and  the  Conges  which  it  undergoes  on  Keep- 
ing under  Different  Circumstanoes.  By  Dr.  Augustus  Voelcker,  Professor  Chemistry  in  the  Boy. 
Ag.  CoL,  Cirencester.     VoL  xviL,  pp.  191-260. 

(9)  On  Farmyard  Manure,  the  Dxainings  of  Dungheapa,  and  the  Absorbing  Properties  of  Soils. 
By  Dr.  Augustus  Voelcker.     Vol.  xviii.,  pp.  111-150. 

(10)  On  Liquid  Manure.    By  Dr.  Augustus  Voelcker.     Vol.  xix.,  pp.  519-552. 

(11)  On  the  Changes  which  Liquid  Manure  undergoes  in  Contact  with  different  Soils  of  known 
composition.    By  Dr.  Augustus  Voelcker.     VoL  xx.,  pp.  134-157. 

(12)  Farmyard  Manure.    By  J.  B.  Lawes.     VoL  xxiil,  pp.  4548. 

(18)  On  the  Commercial  Value  of  Artificial  Manures.  By  Dr.  Augustus  Voelcker.  VoL  xxiii, 
ppi  277-286. 

(14)  On  the  Utilization  of  Town  Sewage.     By  J.  B.  Lawes.     Vol.  xxiv.,  pp.  65-90. 

(15)  Earth  vernu  Water  for  the  Bemoval  and  Utilzation  of  Excrementitious  Matters.  By  the 
Bev.  Henry  Moule.    VoL  xxiv.,  pp.  111-123. 

(16)  The  Money  Value  of  Night-soil  and  other  Manures.  By  P.  H.  Frere.  Vol.  xxiv.,  ppit* 
124-181. 

(17)  On  the  Composition  and  Practical  Value  of  Several  Samples  of  Native  Guano  prepared  by 
the  A  B  C  Sewage  Process  of  the  Native  Guano  Company.  By  Dr.  Augustus  Voelcker.  Sec. 
Ser.,  voL  vi,  pp.  415-424. 

(18)  On  the  Composition  and  Agricnltural  Value  of  Earth-closet  Manure.  By.  Dr.  Augustus 
Voelcker.    Sea  Ser.,  voL  viii.,  pp.  185-208. 

(19)  On  the  Composition  of  Waters  of  Land  Drainage.  By.  Dr.  AogustuB  Voelcker.  Sec.  Ser., 
voL  X.,  pp.  182-165. 

(20)  On  the  Valuation  of  Unexhausted  Manures.  By  J.  B.  Lawes.  Sec.  Ser.,  vol.  xi.,  pp. 
1-88. 

(21)  On  the  Amonnt  and  Composition  of  the  Drainage  Waters  Collected  at  Bothamsted.    By  J. 
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Explanations    Concerning  the  Analysis    of   Fertilizers   and   the 
Valuation  op  their  Achye  Ingredients.* 

Nitrogen  is  the  most  rare,  and  commercially  the  most  valuable,  fer- 
tilizing element. 

Free  nitrogen  is  indeed  universally  abundant  in  the  common  air, 
but  in  this  form  its  effects  in  nourishing  vegetation  are  as  yet  ob- 
scure. 

Organic  nitrogen  is  the  nitrogen  of  animal  and  vegetable  matters, 
which  is  chemically  united  to  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  Some 
forms  of  organic  nitrogen,  as  those  of  blood,  flesh,  and  seeds,  are 
highly  active  as  fertilizers  ;  others,  as  found  in  leather  and  peat,  are 
comparatively  slow  in  their  effect  on  vegetation,  unless  these  matters 
are  chemically  disintegrated. 

Ammonia  (NH,)  and  nitric  acid  (N^O.)  are  results  of  the  decay  of  or- 
ganic nitrogen  in  the  soil  and  manure  heap,  and  contain  nitrogen  in 
its  most  active  forms.  They  occur  in  commerce — the  former  in  sul- 
phate of  ammonia,  the  latter  in  nitrate  of  soda ;  17  parts  of  ammonia 
or  66  parts  of  pure  sidphate  of  ammonia,  contain  14  parts  of  nitrogen ; 
85  parts  of  pure  nitrate  of  soda  also  contain  14  parts  of  nitrogen. 

Phosphorus  is,  next  to  nitrogen,  the  most  costly  ingredient  of  fer- 
tilizers, in  which  it  always  exists  in  the  form  of  phosphates,  usually 
those  of  calcium,  iron,  and  aluminum,  or  in  case  of  some  "  super-phos- 
phates," in  the  form  of  free  phosphoric  acid. 

Soluble  phosphoric  acid  implies  phosphoric  acid  or  phosphates  that 
are  freely  soluble  in  water.  It  is  the  characteristic  ingredient  of 
super-phosphates,  in  which  it  is  produced  by  acting  on  "insoluble" 
or  "  reverted  "  phosphates,  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol). 
Once  well  incorporated  with  the  soil,  it  gi*adually  becomes  reverted 
phosphoric  acid. 

Keverted  (reduced  or  precipitated)  phosphoric  acid  means  strictly, 
phosphoric  acid  that  was  once  easily  soluble  in  water,  but  from  chem- 
ical change  has  become  insoluble  in  that  liquid.  In  present  usage  the 
term  signifies  the  phosphoric  acid  (of  various  phosphates)  that  is  freely 
taken  up  by  a  strong  solution  of  ammonium  citrate,  which  is  therefore 
used  in  analysis  to  determine  its  quantity.  "  Keverted  phosphoric 
acid  "  implies  phosphates  that  are  readily  assimilated  by  crops. 

Becent  investigation  tends  to  show  that  soluble  and  reverted  phos- 
phoric acid  are  on  the  whole  about  equally  valuable  as  plant  food,  and 

B.  Lawes,  J.  H.  Gilbert,  and  Robert  Warington.  Sec.  Ser.,  vol.  xvii.,  Part  I.,  pp.  241-279;  Part 
li.,  pp.  811-550;  vol.  xviii.,  Part  L,  pp.  1-71. 

(22)  On  the  Valuation  of  Unexhausted  Mannies.  By  Sir  J.  B.  Lawe«  and  J.  H.  Gilbert.  Sec. 
Ser.,  vol  XXL,  pp.  59(M$I1. 

*  From  the  An.  Rept  of  the  Conn.  Ag.  Ex.  St&  for  1890,  pp.  17-18. 
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of  nearly  equal  commercial  value.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  the  soluble 
gives  better  results  on  crops,  in  others  the  reverted  is  superior.  In 
most  instances  there  is  probably  little  to  choose  between  them. 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid  implies  various  phosphates  not  soluble 
in  water  or  ammonium  citrate.  In  some  cases  the  phosphoric  acid  is 
too  insoluble  to  be  readily  available  as  plant  food.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  crystallized  g^reen  Canada  apatite.  Bone-black,  bone-ash, 
South  Carolina  rock  and  Navassa  phosphate,  when  in  coarse  powder, 
are  commonly  of  little  repute  as  fertilizers,  though  good  results  are 
occasionally  reported  from  their  use.  When  very  finely  pulverized 
("floats")  they  more  often  act  well,  especially  in  connection  with 
abundance  of  decaying  vegetable  matters.  The  phosphate  of  calcium 
in  raw  bones  is  nearly  insoluble,  because  of  the  animal  matter  of  the 
bones,  which  envelops  it ;  but  when  the  latter  decays  in  the  soil,  the 
phosphate  remains  in  essentially  the  "reverted"  form.  The  phos- 
phoric acid  of  "  Thomas-Slag  "  and  of  "  Grand  Cayman's  Phosphate  " 
is  freely  taken  up  by  crops. 

Phosphoric  acid  ...  is  reckoned  as  "anhydrous  phosphoric 
acid"  (P,Oj),  also  termed  among  chemists,  phosphoric  anhydride, 
phosphoric  oxide,  and  phosphorus  pentoxide. 

Potassium  is  the  constituent  of  fertilizers  which  ranks  third  in  cost- 
liness. In  plants,  soils,  and  fertilizers  it  exists  in  the  form  of  various 
salts,  such  as  chloride  (muriate),  sulphate,  carbonate,  nitrate,  silicate, 
etc.  Potassium  itself  is  scarcely  known  except  as  a  chemical  curi- 
osity. 

Potash  signifies  the  substance  known  in  chemistry  as  potassium 
oxide  (K,0),  which  is  reckoned  as  the  valuable  fertilizing  ingredient 
of  "  potashes  "  and  "  potash  salts."  In  these  it  should  be  freely  solu- 
ble in  water  and  is  most  costly  in  the  form  of  sulphate,  and  cheapest 
in  the  form  of  muriate  (potassium  chloride). 

The  valuation  of  a  fertilizer  .  .  .  consists  in  calculating  the  re- 
tail trade-value  or  cash  cost  (in  raw  material  of  good  quality)  of  an 
amotmt  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  equal  to  that  con- 
tained in  one  ton  of  the  fertilizer. 

Plaster,  lime,  stable  manure,  and  nearly  all  of  the  less  expensive  fer- 
tilizers have  variable  prices,  which  bear  no  close  relation  to  their 
chemical  composition ;  but  guanos,  superphosphates,  and  similar  arti- 
cles, for  which  $30  to  $50  per  ton  are  paid,  depend  chiefly  for  their 
trade-value  on  the  three  substances,  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and 
potash,  which  are  comparatively  costly  and  steady  in  price.  The  trade- 
value  per  potmd  of  these  ingredients  is  reckoned  from  the  current 
market  prices  of  the  standard  articles  which  furnish  them  to  com- 
merce. 

The  consumer,  in  estimating  the  reasonable  price  to  pay  for  high- 
11 
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grade  fertilizers,  should  add  to  the  trade-value  of  the  above  named  in- 
gredients a  suitable  margin  for  the  expenses  of  manufacture,  etc.,  and 
for  the  convenience  or  other  advantage  incidental  to  their  use. 


Theoretical  Values. 

In  order  to  indicate  the  theoretical  value  of  the  nitrogen,  phosphates 
and  potash  of  sewage,  the  following  statement  of  trade  values  of  the 
fertilizing  ingredients  in  raw  materials  and  chemicals,  as  used  by  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  during  1892  and 
1893,  is  included.  It  is  stated  that  the  valuations  obtained  by  the 
use  of  these  figures  will  agree  fairly  well  with  the  average  retail  price 
of  standard  raw  materials."*" 

1893.  18»». 
Ct8.  per  Cte.  per 
pound.      pound. 

Nitrogen  in  ammonia  salts 17j  17 

"       in  nitrates 15  15^ 

Organic  nitrogen  in  dry  and  fine  ground  fisb,  meat,  and  blood,  and 

in  high-girade  mixed  fertilizers 16  17i 

Organic  nitrogen  in  cotton -seed  meal  and  castor-pomace 15  16^ 

"            "       in  fine  ground  bone  and  tankage 15  15 

*'            **       in  fine  ground  medium  bone  and  tankage 12  12 

•*            **       in  medium  bone  and  tankage 9J  9 

"            "       in  coarse  bone  and  tankage 7^  7 

"            "       in  hair,  born  shavings,  and  coarse  fish  scraps 7  7 

Phosphoric  acid,  soluble  in  water 7i  6^ 

**            **      soluble  in  ammonium  citrate 7i  6 

**            **      in  fine  bone  and  tankage 7  6 

**            **      in  fine  medium  bone  and  tankage 5i  5 

*'            •*      in  mediuin  bone  and  tankage 4^  4 

**            **      in  coarse  bone  and  tankage 3  3 

*'            *'      in  fine  ground   fish,   cotton-seed   meal,    castor- 
pomace,  and  wood  ashes 5  5 

Phosphoiic  acid  in  fine  ground  rock  phosphate 2  2 

Potash  as  high-grade  srdphate,  in  forms  free  from  muidates  (chlo- 
rides), in  ashes,  etc 5^  5| 

Potash  in  kainit 4  j  4^ 

**    in  muiiate 4^  4^ 

Organic  nitrogen  in  mixed  fertilizers 17  17^ 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid  in  mixed  fertilizers 2  •  2 

VALUATION   OP  FERTHJZING  INQREDIBNTS  TS  FOOD6. 

Organic  nitrogen 17| 

Phosphoric  acid 5 

Potash 5i 

The  authors  are  not  to  be  understood  as  in  any  way  implying  that  the 
theoretical  values  indicated  by  the  foregoing  table  can  be  realized  in 
sewage  utilization  in  practice. 

*Bal.  No.  53— New  Series  (March,  1898),  Analysis  of  Commercial  Fertilizers.  N.  Y.  Ag, 
Exp.  Sta.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Peter  Collier,  Director. 
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The  Fixed  Data  of  Sewage  Disposal. 

Tables  34  to  36  inclusive  are  given  as  about  the  only  approximately 
fixed  data  in  sewage  disposal ;  all  the  other  elements  being  subject 
to  relatively  greater  variations  than  occur  in  the  average  amount  of 
excrements  of  a  fixed  popidation.  Amount  of  water  used  per  capita, 
whether  the  sewerage  system  is  separate  or  combined,  amount  and 
quality  of  the  manufacturing  wastes,  all  these  will  enter  into  the 
problem  in  any  given  case. 

The  Mechanical  Analysis  of  Soils. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  an  entirely  different  class  of 
data,  which  have  recently  been  found  of  fundamental  importance  in 
sewage  disposal,  namely,  that  derived  from  a  mechanical  analysis  of 
the  material  to  be  used  either  for  broad  irrigation  or  intermittent 
filtration.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  properties  of 
soils  will,  with  other  data  derived  from  the  Lawrence  experiments,  en- 
able one  to  determine  beforehand  approximately  the  amount  of  purifi- 
cation which  can  be  attained  with  any  given  soil. 

There  are  a  number  of  methods  by  which  the  mechanical  ingredi- 
ents of  a  soil  may  be  separated  from  each  other,  but  the  most  impor- 
tant ones,  aside  from  or  in  connection  with  the  use  of  sieves,  are  the 
Hilgard's  Elutriator,  and  Osbum's  Beaker  method.  The  use  of  these 
two  methods  is  only  possible,  however,  when  one  has  at  hand  a  fairly 
well  equipped  physical  laboratory,  and  in  a  practical  way  much  may 
be  learned  by  the  mere  use  of  a  series  of  sieves  of  different  degrees  of 
fineness. 

Classification  of  Soil  Particles. 

The  following  table  gives  the  classes  into  which  the  materials  com- 
posing soils  may  be  separated  with  reference  to  the  diameters  of 
the  particles : 

mm.  mm. 

Grits  of  fine  gravel  vriih  diameter  of  2.0 

Coarse  sand  '*  " 

Medium  sand  '*  *' 

Fine  sand  **  ** 

Very  fine  sand  or  dust  **  ** 
Silt 

Fine  silt  •*  " 

Clay  **  *' 

Quauty  op  Material  Kequired  for  Intermittent  Filtration. 

In  sewage  disposal  by  intermittent  filtration,  it  is  necessary  for  suc- 
cessful purification  to  use  material  the  particles  of  which  are  large 


2.0 

down  to  1.0 

1.0 

0.5 

0.5 

0.25 

0.25 

0.10   • 

0.10 

0.05 

0.05 

0.01 

0.01 

0.005 

0.005 

0.0001 
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enough  to  allow  the  organic  matters  in  suspension  in  the  sewage  to 
pass  into  the  interstices,  where  they  are  resolved  into  primary  elements 
through  the  action  of  nitrification.  As  we  shall  see  in  the  discussion 
of  the  results  of  the  experiments  at  Lawrence,  in  Chapter  XIV.,  on 
Intermittent  Filtration,  very  fine  soils  are  less  useful  for  sewage  puri- 
fication than  coarse,  clean  sands.    In  order  to  illustrate  the  differences 


Table  No.  87.— Mechanical  Analyses  of  Typical  Soils  from  the  South  Caro- 
lina Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Farms. 

(Per  cent.) 


Diameter  of  grains. 

Spartanburg 
farm. 

Colombia 
farm. 

Darlington 
farm. 

Ingredients. 

Upland. 

Sandy. 

Sandy. 

Millimetres. 

Inches. 

Sou. 

Red 
subsoil. 

Soil. 

Subsoil. 

1 

Sou. 

Subsoil. 

Grits 

Above  1  mm. 
1.0  to  0.60 
0.50  to  0.26 
0.26  to  0.10 
0.10  to  0.05 
0.06  to  0.01 

Less  than  0.01 

Above  0.04 
0.04   to  0.02 
0.02   to  0.01 
0.01    to  0.004 
0.004  to  0.002 
0.002  to  0.0004 
Less  than  0.0004 

11.800 
6.646 
6.641 
10.298 
37.709 
21.863 
6.956 

5.293 
4.236 
2.742 
6.128 
23.672 
46.021 
11.F04 

1.276 
43.8W 
23.626 
11.820 
7.876 
9.740 
1.788 

1.480  ' 
86.486  1 
25.166  I 
14.637  ' 

8.708  1 
12.478  1 

1.077  1 

2.361 
35.308 
14.222 
14.211 

2.566 

Coarse  sand 

Medinzn  aand 

Fine  Mind 

27.830 
10.190 
11.601 

Very  fine  Band 

Silt 

22.981  1   19.605 
10.220  1   28.180 

Clay 

.281  '       .166 

Totals 

99.707 
71.888 

98.891 
42.066 

99.460 
87.987 

99.867 
86.817 

99.584      99.637 

Per  cent,  of  porosity 

89.083  1   71  191 

in  mechanical  constituents  which  exist  in  natural  soils,  reference  may 
be  made  to  Tables  37  and  38,  in  which  are  included  the  mechanical 
analyses  of  a  number  of  soils  from  the  South  Carolina  Experiment 
Station  Farms,  as  given  in  the  Second  Annual  Eeport  of  the  South 
Carolina  Experiment  Stations. 

Table  No.  38.— Approximate  Number  op  Particles  in  One  Gram  op  Soil  prom 
THE  Farms  op  the  South  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  (See 
Table  37) ;  together  with  the  Diameter  op  the  Average  Sized  Particle  in 
Millimetres. 


i 
Average  ' 
diameter. ' 

1 

Spartanburg. 

Colnmbia. 

Darlington. 

Boil. 

Red  snbaoil. 

Soil. 

Subsoil. 

SoiL 

Subsoil. 

Grits 

1.6 

0.76 

0.375 

0.16 

0.076 

0.08 

0.005 

if  pcurticles. 

e  sized  par- 

24 

112 

759 

22,040 

646,000 

6,717,000 

402,200.000 

10 

73 

378 

18,210 

408.8(K)  1 

12,160,000 

687,900,000 

3 

747 

8,602 

26.870 

186,300 

2,613.000 

100,680,000 

8 

624 

8.863 

81,070 

149,000 

8,833,000 

60,900.000 

6 

606 

1.951 

80,470 

385,200 

2,677,000 

18,270,000 

5 

Coarse  sand 

Medium  sand 

Fine  sand 

469 
1.399 
24.670 

Very  fine  sand 

Silt 

836.400 
7,667,000 

Clay 

9,616,000 

Total  nnmber  o 

Diameter  of  averag 
ticle   

408,.')86.g»6 
0.01209 

700,472,471 

0.01009 

1 

103,463,022 
0.01911 

64,417,060 
0.0234 

19.866,232 
0.08837 

17,684,948 
0.04884 
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Table  No.  39.  —  Surpacb  Abba  of  Pabticles  in  One  Gram  of  Soil  from  the 
Farms  of  the  South  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  (See 
Tables  37  and  38).    In  Si^UARE  Centimetres. 


Ingredients. 


Grita. 

Coarae  sand  . . . . 
Medium  sand... 

Fine  mnd 

Very  flue  sand. . 

Silt. 

Clay 


Total  Borf  ace. . 


Average 
diameter 
in  miUi- 
metres. 


1.6 

0.76 

0.875 

0.16 

0.076 

0.08 

0.006 


Spartanburg. 


Soil. 


1.7 

S.0 

8.8 

1.96 

114S 

161.7 

816.3 


618.7 


Bed  sub- 
soil. 


0.8 

1.S 

1.6 

9.3 

78.8 

848.6 

540.8 


969.0 


Columbia. 


Soil. 

SnbeoU. 

0.8 

0.3 

13.8 

11.0 

88.8 

18.7 

17.9 

81.9 

88.9 

86.8 

73.9 

94.8 

79.1 

47.8 

846.8 

880.1 

Darlington. 


SoiL         SubsoU. 


0.4 
10.7 

8.6 
81.6 
68.0 
76.6 
18.7 


197.6 


0.8 

8.8 

6.1 

17.4 

69.4 

818.7 

7.6 


818.6 


In  Table  39  is  given  the  surface  area  in  one  gram  of  soil  from  the 
same  localities.* 

Thus  far,  general  studies  of  the  mechanical  constituents  of  soils  have 
been  carried  to  a  somewhat  greater  degree  of  perfection  at  the  South 

Table  No.  40. —  Per  Cent,  of  Empty  Space  in  a  Numbbb  of  Soils  in  Compab- 
isoN  with  Avbbagb  Size  of  Pabticles,  Afpboximatb  Numbbb  of  Pabticlbs, 
AND  Subface  Abba  pbb  Guam. 


Locality. 


lUinois," prairie  soil" 

Sea  Island, ''  cotton  soil " 

East  Windsor.  Conn.,  "  clay  soil " 

GrsnTille  Oa,  N.  Car..  '*  tobacco  soil "". 
East  Windsor,  Conn.,  **  blowing  sand  ". 

Columbia,  S.  C,  fami  **soil"  t 

Columbia,  S.  C,  farm  ''  sabsoU  "  t 

Darlington,  S.  C.,  farm  "  soil "  t 

Dartington,  S.  C,  farm  "■  snbeoil "  t .. . , 

'*  Coarse  river  sand  " , 

**  Coarse  river  eand  " , 

Marjland,  **  pine  barrens  " 

Maryland,  '*  truck " 

Maryland,  *' tobacco** , 

Maryland.  »* wheat" 

Maryland.  **  river  terrace  " , 

Maryland,  *^  limestone  (grass  land)". . . . , 


Diameter 

of 
averaged 

sized 
particles, 
in  mm. 


0.0067 

0.0257 

0.0087 

O.Olll 

0  01S4 

0.01»11 

0.02^ 

0.08S87 

0  04.384 

0.208 

0.838 


Approximate 
number  of  parti- 
cles in  1  gram. 


3,378,994,000 

43,866,000 

1,101,430,000 

507.108,000 

887,684,000 

108.46».000 

64.417,000 

19,865.000 

17,584,000 

7,980 

1  340 

1,693,000,000 

6,868,00a000 

8,358,000.000 

10,868,000,000 

11,684,000,000 

34,668.000.000 


Per  cent. 

of 

empty 

space. 


66.3 
46.4 
48.8 
83.0 
44.7 
40.7 
43.4 
84.6 
89.9 
88.4 
41.0 
40.0 
45.0 
60.0 
66.0 
66.0 


Surface 
area  per 
gram,  in 
square 
centime- 
tres. 


3279.1 

186.1 

1406 .S 

619.9 

899.6 

94fi.3 

330.1 

197.6 

813.6 

10.9 

27.3 

495.8 

1669. «t 

8108. 3t 

9(i03.U 

89^4.4$ 

6678.7$ 


t  For  detail  of  analyses  of  those  namples  see  Tableii  37,  38,  and  89. 

t  The  number  of  square  feet  of  surface  per  cubic  foot  for  these  soils,  with  large  particle  areas,  are : 


Square  feet,  t 

Pine  barrens   83.9^0    ' 

Track 74,180 

Tobacco 84,860 


Square  feet. 

Wheat 94,540 

River  terrace 10»{.20() 

Limestone 302.600 


Carolina  and  Maryland  Agricultural  Stations  than  at  any  other  place 
iQ  this  country,  the  work  at  both  of  these  stations  having  been  di- 

*  For  formnbe  for  compnting  the  diameter  of  the  average  sized  particles,  number  of  particles  in 
a  gram,  aarface  area,  etc.,  see  2d  An.  Report  S.  Car.  Ag.  Ex.  Stations,  Appendix,  pp.  05-96. 
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rected  by  Professor  Milton  "Whitney,  whose. researches  in  this  direc- 
tion are  of  great  theoretical  value.  But  for  practical  value  in  connection 
with  sewage  purification,  the  studies  of  the  mechanical  composition  of 
filtering  materials  made  at  the  Lawrence  Experiment  Station,  and  out- 
lined, with  deductions,  in  the  Eeport  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board 
of  Health  for  1891,  are  first  in  rank.  In  order  to  further  illustrate  the 
differences  in  soils  which  exist  at  vaiious  localities,  we  have  included 
Table  No.  40,  compiled  from  the  Second  Annual  Keport  of  the  South 
Carolina  and  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations. 

In  Table  No.  41  are  given  the  mechanical  analyses  of  the  material 
from  a  number  of  the  experimental  tanks  at  Lawrence,  as  detailed  in 
the  Massachusetts  report  mentioned  just  above. 

Table  No.  41.— Mechanical  Composition  op  the  Materials  Used  in  a  Number 
OF  THE  Experimental  Filter  Tanks  at  the  Lawrence  Experiment  Station.* 


Diameter  in  millimetrefl. 

Per  cent. 

No.  6. 

No.  4. 

No.  2. 

No.  9. 

No.  6. 

No.1. 

No.  5A. 

No.  16. 

Finer  than  12.6. 

99 
96 

89 
80 
67 
51 
83 
16 

100 
85 
36 
10 

1 

100 
90 
43 

10 

I 

lOfJ 
91 
26 
8 
0 

88 
78 
67 
32 
18 

7 

4 

S 

0.5 

0 

100 
97 
85 
53 

7 

1.6 

0 

100 

95 

81 
4 
2 

1.6 
1.0 
0.6 
0 

98 

*'      0.2 

27 

'*      2.2 

0 

"      .»8 

»*        •'      .46 

»*      .24 

♦•      .12 

'»      .06 

'•        "      .08 

»'        "      -01  (Organic)         

*  These  figures  are  based  on  the  weight  of  the  sand  particles  finer  than  the  sizes  given  in'the  first  column. 

The  studies  at  Lawrence  are  so  clearly  and  concisely  set  forth  by 
Mr.  Allen  Hazen  f  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  give  them  here 
as  follows : 

Mechanical  Composthon  op  Materials  Used  at  Lawrence. 

In  making  a  mechanical  analysis  the  sand  is  first  sifted  through  a  series  of  sieves, 
each,  in  a  general  way,  twice  as  fine  as  the  one  next  coarser.  The  sand  passing  the 
finest  sieve  is  divided  into  several  portions  by  beaker  elutriation.  Each  portion  is 
weighed,  and  the  range  in  the  sizes  of  its  particles  is  determined  by  micrometer 
measurement  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  particles,  but  the  diameters  of  the  larger 
particles  can  be  more  conveniently  and  accurately  calculated  from  their  weight. 
The  diameters  of  all  particles  are  taken  at,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  diameter  of  a 
sphere  of  equal  volume.  Of  course  the  sand  grains  are  irregular.  With  the  Law- 
rence sands  the  average  lengths  of  their  axes,  selecting  the  longest  and  taking  the 
other  two  at  right  angles  to  it,  are  to  each  other  as  4 :  3  :  2,  and  the  mean  diameter, 
taken  as  the  cube  root  of  the  product  of  the  three  axes,  2.88.  The  longest  diameter 
thus  averages  to  be  nearly  40  per  cent,  longer  than  the  mean  diameter,  while  the 
middle  diameter,  which  is  the  width  as  seen  by  a  microscope,  is  an  approximation 
to  the  mean  diameter. 

t  Chemist  m  charge  of  the  station.    23d  An.  Bept.  Mass.  St.  Bd.  Hlth.,  pp.  428  ei  seq. 
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The  analyses  of  some  of  the  materials  which  have  been  most  carefnlly  studied  in 
their  relations  to  sewage  purification  are  shown  in  the  preceding  table  (No.  41). 
The  figures  given  show  the  per  cent,  by  weight  of  the  different  materials  having 
smaller  diameters  than  the  size  given  in  Uie  fii'st  column.  These  results  have  been 
revised  by  improved  methods  of  analysis,  so  that  in  some  cases  the  following  fig- 
ures differ  slightly  from  those  given  in  the  report  upon  the  Pimfication  of  Sewage 
and  Water. 

For  study  and  comparison  the  results  have  been  plotted,  and  are  shown  on  the 
accompanying  diagium  (Fig.  7),  the  height  of  curve  at  any  point  showing  the  per 
cent,  of  material  fiuer  than  the  size  indicated  loo 
at  the  bottom  of  the  diagram.  The  lines 
representing  the  diameters  are  spaced  ac- 
cording to  the  logarithms  of  the  diameters  of 
the  particles,  as  in  this  way  materials  of  cor- 
responding uniformity  in  the  range  of  sizes 
of  their  particles  give  equally  steep  curves,  ^  eo 
regardless  of  the  absolute  sizes  of  the  parti-  I 
cles,  thus  greatly  facilitating  a  comparison  of  '  ^ 
different  materials.  This  scale  also  shows 
adequately  eveiy  grade  of  material  from 
O.OI  to  above  10  millimetres  in  a  small  space, 
and  without  unduly  extending  any  portion 
of  the  scale.  It  is  assumed  for  the  purpose 
of  plotting  that  the  particles  of  organic  mat- 
ter (determined  by  the  loss  due  to  heating 
that  portion  of  the  material  finer  than  the 
140  mesh  sieve  to  a  dull  red  heat)  are  less 
than  0.01  millimetres  in  diameter 

These  materials  may  be  said  to  include 
the  whole  range  of  sands  available  for  sewage 
purification.  Anything  as  fine  as  No.  5  *  is  too  fine  for  advantageous  use,  while, 
at  the  other  end,  it  would  hardly  be  safe  to  depend  upon  a  gravel  coarser  than 
No.  16  with  a  filtering  stratum  not  over  five  or  six  feet  in  thickness. 

With  the  mixed  materials,  Nos.  5  and  6,  the  smaller  particles  fill  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  larger,  and  these  finer  portions  determine  the  capillary  attraction  of  the 
filter,  its  resistance  to  the  passage  of  sewage,  and,  in  fact,  its  action  in  every  way. 
The  appearance  of  No.  6  is  coarser  than  No.  1,  and  the  average  size  of  its  particles  is 
greater,  but  its  finest  portion  determines  its  character  as  a  filter,  so  that  it  is  prac- 
tically finer  than  No.  1.     It  has  been  found  as  the  result  of  a  careful  study  that  the 


Oiomeftr  in  miiiimetBn 

Fig.  7. — Mechanical  Oomfosition  of 
Sand  used  for  Piltbation  at  the 
Lawrence  Experiment  Station. 


Table  No.   41 A — Size  and  Uniformity  CJoefficient  of  Filtering  Materials 

Used  at  Lawrence. 


Nnmber  of  filter. 

Ten  per  cent, 
of  material 
finer  than 

(millimetres). 

Uniformity 
oo-efflclent. 

No.  5 

0.08 
0.03 
0.06 
0.17 
0.86 
0.48 
1.40 
6.00 

0.0 

2.3 

S.8 

2.0 

7.8 

8.4 

6A 

2.4 

18 -. 

1.8 

points  where  the  curves  in  the  diagram  cut  the  10  per  cent,  line  give  the  best  idea 
of  the  total  effect  of  the  various  materials.     By  measurements  of  the  diagram  we 

*  For  oonvenienoc  the  different  materials  are  numbered  to  oorreepond  with  the  filter  tanks  in 
which  they  were  first  osed. 
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find  that  with  the  various  materials  10  per  cent,  by  weight  of  the  pai-ticles  are 
smaller  than  the  sizes  given  in -the  following  table.  This  gives  as  good  an  idea  of  the 
relative  effect  of  sizes  of  the  materials  as  can  be  condensed  into  a  single  figure  for 
each. 

To  obtain  a  definite  basis  of  comparison  of  the  uniformities  of  the  sizes  of  the 
grains  of  different  materials,  the  ratios  between  the  diameters  of  the  particles  at 
the  10  per  cent,  line,  as  given  above,  and  the  diameters  at  the  60  per  cent,  line  are 
given  in  the  table  (No.  41  A,)  under  the  heading  *'  Uniformity  Coefficient."  If  all 
the  grains  of  a  sand  were  absolutely  of  the  same  size,  the  coefficient  would  be  1 ; 
with  a  majority  of  our  comparatively  even-grained  sands  the  coefficient  ranges  from 
2  to  3 ;  with  No.  6  and  No.  5,  the  figures  are  8  and  9  respectively,  and  some  ex- 
tremely uneven  sands  have  coefficients  as  high  as  20  or  80,  but  our  data  in  regard  to 
the  action  of  such  materials  is  as  yet  veiy  limited. 

Kelation  Between  Quality  of  Filtering  Material  and  Quantity  of 

Applied  Sewage. 

The  actual  quantities  of  sewage  which  have  been  found  to  be  the 
best  adapted  to  seven  of  the  Lawrence  experimental  filters  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  together  with  the  size  and  depth  of  the 
filtering  materials,  size  of  dose  and  frequency  of  application  are  given 
in  Table  41B. 

Table  No.  41B.— Quantfty  op  Sewage  Applied  to  Different  Filtering  Mate- 
rials AT  Lawrence. 


DUmeter 
of  gmin. 

cent,  finer 
than — 

Depthof 

material 

(ft.). 

Number  of 
dofleein 
one  week. 

Average 
amonnt 

Material. 

Gallons 
per  acre. 

2.800 
40.000 
70,000 
120,000 
140,000 
80,000 
0 

Percent, 
of  volume 
of  filter. 

applied 

daily,  gala. 

per  acre. 

No.  16 

5.00 
.48 
.S5 
.17 
.06 
.08 
.02 

6 
5 
4 
6 
6 
5 
6 

0.17 
8.46 

7.3C 

aeo 

4.91 

500 
18 
6 
6 
8 
8 

200.000 

1            

103,000 

c        

60.000 

9               

108,000 

2 

60.000 

4 

84.000 

6 

0 

Additional  data  under  this  head  appears  in  Chapter  XIV.,  on  Inter- 
mittent Filtration.  Chapter  XVII.,  On  the  Temperature  of  Air  and 
Natural  Soils,  also  presents  further  data  applying  to  broad  irrigation 
and  intermittent  filtration. 
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"^  CHAPTER  IX. 

DISCHARGE  INTO  TIDAL  OR  OTHER  LARGE  BODIES  OF  WATER. 

Under  this  head  little  needs  to  be  said  in  addition  to  the  prelimi- 
nary discussion  in  Chapter  I.,  which  has  already  indicated  that  the 
present  work  is  not  specially  concerned  with  this  particular  form  of 
disposal.  As  useful  examples  the  sewerage  of  two  large  cities  may  be 
referred  to. 

Early  American  Sewerage  Systems. 

The  sewerage  system  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  designed  by  E.  S.  Ches- 
brough,  C.E.,  in  1865,  has  usually  been  considered  a  model  on  which 
other  towns  could  safely  build.  At  that  time  the  idea  that  the  preva- 
lence of  typhoid  fever  and  many  other  infectious  diseases  was  directly 
related  to  the  presence  of  sewage  in  drinking-water  had  hardly  been 
broached  in  this  country,  and  even  in  England,  where  rational  ideas  of 
sanitation  developed  at  a  relatively  early  date,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
sanitary  literature  which  has  since  enriched  the  English  language  had 
at  that  time  hardly  more  than  began  to  come  into  being.  The  discus- 
sions of  the  fifteen  or  twenty  years  immediately  preceding  that  period 
had,  however,  awakened  sanitary  authorities  to  the  necessity  of  get- 
ting rid  of  waste  products  in  some  more  eflFectual  way  than  by  turning 
into  cesspools  or  by  merely  throwing  into  streets.  The  English 
sewerage  systems  of  the  period  from  1850  to  1860  were  chiefly  con- 
structed, therefore,  with  reference  to  getting  sewage  first  of  all  out  of 
the  houses  and  towns,  and  undoubtedly,  even  though  the  outfall  emp- 
tied in  many  cases  into  the  nearest  small  watercourse,  the  improve- 
ment in  public  health  was  nevertheless  as  a  whole  markedly  apparent. 

Sewerage  at  Chicago. 

Thanks  to  the  foresight  of  Mr.  Chesbrough,  Chicago  has  had,  ever 
since  the  initiation  of  permanent  sewer  construction  in  1855,  a  pre- 
designed system  which  has  been  systematically  carried  out  from  year 
to  year.  Before  designing  the  same,  Mr.  Chesbrough  visited  England 
in  order  to  study  the  state  of  the  art  of  sewerage  there,  and  we  may 
conclude,  inasmuch  as  there  were  at  that  time  absolutely  no  models  on 
which  to  build  in  this  country,  that  the  Chicago  sewerage  system  was 
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made  a  fair  epitome  of  current  foreign  practice  with  such  modification 
as  the  ablest  municipal  engineer  of  the  day  considered  desirable  in 
order  to  fit  it  to  the  conditions  of  a  rapidly  developing  American  me- 
tropolis. As  preliminary,  then,  to  a  short  description  of  the  Chicago 
outfall  sewers,  we  may  properly  examine,  though  briefly,  the  antece- 
dent circumstances  which  led  to  considerable  activity  in  systematic 
sewer  building  in  England,  in  the  fifth  decade  of  the  present 
century. 

Condition  of  English  Towns  Fifty  Years  Ago. 

The  beginning  of  modem  sanitary  science  in  England  is  indicated 
by  the  first  report  of  the  Health  of  Towns  Commission  in  1844.  The 
rapid  and  alarming  increase  in  the  death-rate  in  many  of  the  English 
towns  had  been,  it  is  true,  the  subject  of  partial  investigation  by  par- 
liamentary committees  previous  to  that  time ;  but  the  earlier  reports, 
while  frequently  voluminous,  add  almost  nothing  to  the  stock  of 
knowledge  of  the  evil  investigated ;  and  it  was  only  on  the  publication 
of  the  Health  of  Towns  Commission's  Report  that  exact  information 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  increase  became  available.  The  Commission's 
first  report,  together  with  the  second  and  third  of  the  series,  revealed 
a  condition  of  affairs  in  many  of  the  English  towns  of  that  day  which 
has  thus  far  been  without  parallel  in  this  country.  Even  New  Orleans 
at  its  worst  must  have  been  a  cleanly  city  in  comparison  with  what  ex- 
isted in  many  of  the  English  towns  in  1844.  *  For  instance,  in  Liv- 
erpool it  was  found  that  a  cellar  population  amounting  to  more 
than  20,000  persons  was  absolutely  without  any  place  of  deposit  for 
its  refuse  matter,  while  in  houses  inhabited  by  the  working-classes 
a  large  proportion  were  in  a  similar  predicament.!  The  reports 
abound  in  similar  statements,  many  of  them  in  reference  to  whole 
streets  in  populous  districts,  and  in  some  cases  nearly  whole  towns, 
where  the  public  streets  were  the  only  places  of  deposit  for  the  most 

*  See  vol.  xix.  of  Tenth  CensaB  of  U.  S.,  Social  Statistics  of  Cities,  Pt.  II.,  pp.  264-267,  where 
may  be  found,  in  the  article  on  New  Orleans,  a  graphic  presentation  of  the  ravages  of  the  several 
cholera  epidemics  at  New  Orleans.  Chicago,  however,  was  itself  sufficiently  unhealthy  for  the 
year  immediately  preceding  the  beginning  of  sewer  construction  in  accordance  with  the  general 
plan  of  Mr.  Chesbrough.  Indeed,  it  was  chiefly  a  succession  of  epidemics  of  cholera  and  dysen- 
tery for  several  years  which  led,  in  February,  1S55,  to  the  passage  of  an  act  by  the  Illinois  Legisla- 
ture creating  the  Chicago  Board  of  Sewer  Commissioners.  The  construction  of  sewers  began  in 
1856.  It  should  be  stated  in  this  connection  that  the  first  public  water  supply  was  introduced  in 
1840  by  a  company  when  the  population  was  small ;  that  more  extensive  works  were  built  by  the 
city  in  1852-54,  just  at  the  close  of  the  first  period  named  directly  below.  In  1867  the  first  water 
intake  tunnel  was  built  beneath  the  lake,  greatly  improving  the  supply,  and  in  1874  a  second  intake 
tunnel  was  added.  All  these  facts  should  be  considered  in  this  connection,  and  especially  in  con- 
nection with  the  note  to  the  following  table.  From  1845  to  1856  the  mean  annual  death-rate  had 
been  39.91  per  1,000,  while  from  1856  to  1870  it  was  only  23.97.    The  following  table  shows  the 

t  Ist  Rept.  Health  of  T.  Com.,  vol.  i.,  p.  138. 
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oflfensive  waste  products  of  the  human  economy ;  and  into  these  all 
such  were  indiscriminately  pitched,  even  from  second-story  windows 
or  balconies,  as  the  case  might  be.*  As  recently  as  1861  we  find  it 
stated  with  regard  to  one  place,  that  even  in  the  centre  of  the  town  no 
accommodation  of  any  kind  is  provided,  and  hence  the  adult  male 
population  defecate  habitually  in  the  gardens  or  in  the  road,t  and  so 
on  ad  nauseam.  When  we  consider  that  the  Health  of  Towns  Commis- 
sion's Beports  relate  to  a  period  only  60  years  past,  and  the  conditions 
described  existed  in  several  places  less  than  25  years  ago,  and  it  is 
only  within  36  or  40  years  that  any  material  improvement  has  been 
effected  in  some  of  the  worst  localities,  we  may  appreciate  the  enter- 
prise of  the  people  of  Chicago  in  sending  their  chief  engineer  abroad 
in  1865  in  order  that  he  might  profit,  in  designing  the  Chicago  system, 
to  the  fullest  extent,  by  whatever  new  or  useful  had  been  developed 
under  the  active  agitation  of  sanitary  questions  which  then  prevailed 
in  England.:^ 

Eesults  of  THE  Early  Sewerage  Systems. 

As  the  result  of  turning  the  house  sewage  of  a  large  number  of  towns, 
as  well  as  the  manufacturing  wastes  of  many  rapidly  developing 
manufacturing  centres  in  various  parts  of  the  county  into  the  streams, 
a  nuisance  of  a  new  character  was  soon  created  which  was  quite  as 
serious  as  the  one  which  the  construction  of  sewers  had  been  more  or 

number  of  feet  of  sewers  built  annually,  the  population,  mortality,  and  the  death-rate  per 
1,000  for  the  series  of  years  from  1856,  when  the  first  sewers  were  constructed,  to  1870 : 


Tear. 

Feet  of  flewer 
built. 

Fopulation. 

Deaths. 

Death-rnte 
per  1,000. 

18M    

81,794 
35,681 

101,879 
66,208 
69.024 
2,826 
16,685 
89,605 
25,021 
29,948 
48,127 
89,661 
47.841 

189,706 
78,166 

84.118 

98,000 

84,000 

96.000 

109.260 

120,000 

187,080 

160,000 

161,288 

178,492 

200,418 

225,000 

252,000 

280.000 

299,227 

2,086 
2,414 
2,255 

2,008 
2,264 
2,279 
2,885 
8,875 
4,448 
4,029 
6.524 
4.648 
5,984 
6,488 
7,843 

^.80 

1867 

25.66 

1868 

26.84 

1869 

21.86 

IStiO    

20  70 

1861 

1888 

18.99 
20.69 

1863 

25.83 

1864 

27.57 

1865 

22.57 

1866 

82.22 

1867 

21.17 

1868 

28.74 

1869 

1870 

2.3.16 
24.53 

From  1870  to  1879.  inclusive,  tbe  death-rate  was  21.16.  (Prom  *'  Sanitary  Problems  of  Chicago,  Past  and 
Present/'    By  John  H.  Roach,  M.D.    Reprint  from  (Vih:.  An.  Rept.  of  the  III.  St.  Bd.  of  Health,  p.  10.) 

*  In  Terification  of  these  statements  see  1st  Bept.  Health  of  T.  Com.,  loc.  cit.;  also  2d  Bept. 
Health  of  T.  Com.,  vol.  i.,  p.  370 ;  vol.  ii,  p.  84.     Also  see  Repts.  Med.  Officer  Priv.  Council. 

1 4th  Rept.  Health  Offioer  Priv.  Coun.,  1861. 

X  For  more  complete  r^nme  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  English  towns  50  years  ago,  see 
Ccnrfield's  Treatment  and  Utilization  of  Sewage,  3rd  Ed.,  Chapters  L  to  iii.,  inclusive. 
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less  successful  in  relieving.  Hence,  sewage  disposal,  purification,  or 
utilization,  became  a  pressing  question  in  the  fifth  decade  of  the  cen- 
tury. A  clear  idea  of  the  various  views  prevailing  at  that  time  may 
be  obtained  from  either  the  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Sewage  of 
Towns  Commission  or  the  Report  of  Henry  Austin,  On  the  Means  of 
Deodorizing  and  Utilizing  the  Sewage  of  Towns.* 

Mb.  Chesbrough's  Chicago  Repobt. 

The  state  of  sewage  disposal  in  England  at  about  the  time  of  Mr. 
Chesbrough's  study  of  the  English  methods  has  been  briefly  presented 
in  order  to  saliently  illustrate  the  fact  that,  while  no  adequate  concep- 
tion of  the  evils  resulting  from  mixing  house  sewage  with  drinking- 
water  existed  at  that  time,  even  with  people  who  had  made  sanitation 
a  specialty,  nevertheless  Mr.  Chesbrough  must  have  returned  from 
Europe  very  thoroughly  permeated  with  the  prevailing  views  as  to  the 
necessity  of  some  form  of  sewage  purification ;  and  it  is  accordingly 
interesting  to  notice  that  the  matter  of  ultimate  disposal  occupies  an 
important  place  in  his  report  of  1855.  By  reason  of  being,  so  far  as 
the  authors  can  learn,  the  first  American  report  in  which  sewage  dis- 
posal other  than  by  discharge  into  the  nearest  water-course  is  touched 
at  all,  we  derive  an  additional  incentive  for  inquiring  how  this  ques- 
tion happened  to  receive  extended  consideration  in  connection  with 
the  sewerage  plans  of  an  American  city  at  that  relatively  early  day. 
The  preceding  historical  paragraphs  answer  the  question  thus  raised, 
and  without  dwelling  further  on  this  part  of  the  question,  we  may 
proceed  to  consider  the  sewerage  system  actually  designed. 

Mr.  Chesbrough's  report  begins,  after  a  short  introductory  para- 
graph, by  asking  the  question.  What  shall  the  sewage  of  the  city  be 
drained  into  ?  The  answer  is  that  four  principal  plans  have  been  pro- 
posed, namely : 

(1)  Into  the  river  and  its  branches  directly,  and  thence  into  the 
lake. 

(2)  Directly  into  the  lake. 

(3)  Into  artificial  reservoirs,  to  be  thence  pumped  up  and  used  as 
manure. 

(4)  Into  the  river,  and  thence  by  the  proposed  steamboat  canal  into 
the  Illinois  river. 

*  The  Sewage  of  Towns  Commission,  the  commission  of  which  bears  date  January  5,  1857, 
were  directed  under  its  terms  *'  to  inquire  into  the  best  mode  of  distributing  the  sewage  of  towns 
and  applying  it  to  beneficial  and  profitable  uses.**  Their  first  report  was  issued  in  1858.  The 
Report  of  Henry  Austin,  CR,  was  presented  to  the  President  of  the  General  Board  of  Health  in 
1857.  In  these  two  reports  may  be  found  a  fair  summation  of  the  various  methods  of  sewage  dis- 
posal of  that  day,  the  Report  of  the  Sewage  of  Towns  Commission  treating  the  qnestion  mostly 
from  the  point  of  view  of  utilization  by  agriculture,  while  the  Report  of  Mr.  Austin  presents  the 
side  of  the  chemical  purificationists  of  35  years  aga 
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In  order,  according  to  the  report,  to  take  advantage  of  the  natural 
facilities  of  the  site  at  a  minimum  of  expense,  the  first  plan  as  given 
above  was  adopted  ;  that  is,  the  sewage  of  the  city  was  from  economic 
considerations  discharged  by  way  of  the  river  into  Lake  Michigan. 

The  objections  to  the  third  plan  as  stated  in  the  report  were : 

(1)  The  great  uncertainty  about  there  being  a  demand  for  the  sew- 
age after  it  is  pumped  up,  sufficient  to  pay  for  distributing  it. 

(2)  The  great  evil  that  would  necessarily  result  from  a  failure  of  the 
reservoirs  through  insufficiency  of  capacity,  especially  if  the  system  of 
sewers  leading  to  them  should  have  their  outlets  too  low  to  empty 
into  the  lake  or  river.  If  the  reservoirs  should  be  made  so  large  as  to 
place  them  beyond  all  doubt  of  having  sufficient  capacity,  they  would 
be  very  expensive,  both  on  account  of  the  labor  and  material  required 
in  their  construction  and  the  ground  they  would  occupy. 

(3)  There  would  be  danger  to  the  health  of  the  city  during  the  prev- 
alence of  winds  fi-om  the  quarter  in  which  the  sewage  might  be  used 
as  a  manure,  especially  if  only  a  few  miles  distant  and  spread  over  a 
wide  surface. 

Mr.  Ghesbrough's  third  objection  to  the  use  of  sewage  has  been 
found  by  the  more  extended  experience  of  later  years  to  be  mostly 
without  foundation  for  fairly  well-managed  sewage  farms. 

Mr.  Chesbrough  remarks  that  should  the  time  ever  arrive  when  the 
value  of  the  sewage  would  be  so  great  as  to  permit  of  saving  it  for  this 
purpose,  the  sewers  as  designed  would  still  serve  their  purpose  as 
conduits  for  surface  water,  while  a  system  of  small  pipes  to  take  house 
sewage,  only,  could  be  laid  down  at  a  minimum  expense. 

With  regard  to  the  fourth  plan  of  draining  into  the  proposed  steam- 
boat canal,  and  thence  into  the  Illinois  river,  Mr.  Chesbrough  also 
remarks  that  this  is  too  remote  a  contingency  to  be  relied  upon  for 
present  purposes.  We  shall  see,  however,  iu  Part  11.,  that  a  partial 
application  of  this  method  by  utilization  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
canal  has  been  in  use  more  or  less  continually  since  1865.* 

The  Chicago  Eiver. 

The  Chicago  river,  before  its  enlargement  through  the  city  for 
purposes  of  navigation,  was  a  small  stream  of  sluggish  flow  with  a 
total  drainage  area  of  perhaps  300  square  miles.  It  divides  in  the 
central  part  of  the  city,  at  a  point  about  a  mile  from  the  lake,  into  two 
branches,  the  North  branch  and  the  South  branch,  the  North  branch 
being  about  30  miles  in  length,  and  the  South  branch  about  5 
miles.    Both  run  nearly  parallel  to  the  lake  shore,  and  only  a  short 

*  For  oomplete  text  of  Mr.  Chesbrough's  Chicago  Report,  see  Eng.  News,  vol.  ii.  (1875),  pp.  42, 
55,  and  79. 
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distauce  from  it.  The  enlarged  river  now  comprises  the  inner  harbor, 
which  had,  according-  to  data  collected  in  1887,*  a  total  dock  frontage, 
including  slips,  of  20.7  miles,  and  an  area  of  406.0  acres.  The  inner 
harbor  is  estimated  to  contain  over  60,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water.  In 
dry  weather  it  receives  only  a  small  amount  of  water  from  the  re- 
stricted drainage  area  of  the  river  from  which  it  is  formed,  and  what 
it  does  receive  is  contaminated  before  reaching  Chicago.  Into  such  a 
broad  area  of  already  contaminated  water  is  poured  daily,  except  as 
noted  below,  the  sewage  of  a  large  portion  of  the  city,  amounting  in 
1890  to  at  least  22,000,000  cubic  feet  daily.  Hence  the  daily  inflow  of 
sewage  is  about  one-third  of  the  total  contents  of  the  harbor.  This  ex- 
treme pollution  of  the  river-harbor  was  first  relieved  in  1865  by  forcing 
a  large  amount  of  water  from  the  river  into  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
canal,  thereby  causing  a  flow  of  water  from  Lake  Michigan  through 
the  city  into  the  canal,  and  so  on  to  the  Des  Plaines  river  at  Joliet. 
This,  however,  only  partially  relieved  the  South  branch.  For  the  re- 
lief of  the  North  branch,  a  tunnel  12  feet  in  diameter  was  built  beneath 
FuUerton  avenue  and  extended  into  Lake  Michigan.  This  tunnel  was 
first  operated  in  1880.  Two  screws  capable  of  forcing  15,000,000  cubic 
feet  per  day  at  ordinary  speeds  furnish  a  motive  power  by  which  a 
current  may  be  sent  either  from  the  river  into  the  lake,  or  by  reversal 
of  the  machinery  from  the  lake  into  the  river,  as  may  be  found  most 
desirable  at  different  stages  of  the  two  bodies  of  water. 

Fig.  8,  from  the  Report  of  the  Chicago  Drainage  Commission,  shows 
the  relative  proportions  of  sewage  and  lake  water  in  the  Chicago 
river  and  its  branches. 

For  the  more  complete  relief  of  the  South  branch,  pumping  ma- 
chinery of  a' nominal  capacity  of  60,000  cubic  feet  per  minute  was  pro- 
vided at  Bridgeport,  the  point  where  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal 
connects  with  the  Chicago  river,  in  1883.  A  brief  description  of  these 
works,  together  with  one  of  the  FuUerton  Avenue  conduit,  is  given  in 
Part  II.  In  1893  improvements  were  in  progress  designed  to  increase 
the  capacity  of  the  Bridgeport  works  to  100,000  cubic  feet  per  minute, 
or  over  1,000,000,000  gallons  per  24  hours,  against  6  ft.  head. 

The  continual  rapid  increase  of  the  population  of  Chicago  has,  how- 
ever, produced  such  further  fouling  of  the  river  as  to  lead  to  a  revival 
in  the  last  few  years  of  the  project  of  a  large  navigable  canal  from 
Lake  Michigan  to  the  Illinois  river  drainage  at  Joliet,  through  which 
enough  water  can  be  sent  each  day  to  not  only  entirely  relieve  the 
river  of  its  present  visible  pollution,  but  which  will,  it  is  hoped  by  the 
projectors,  also  so  far  dilute  its  waters  as  to  render  the  Chicago  sew- 
age in  effect  harmless  to  the  Illinois  river  communities  who  derive 

*  The  Lakes  and  Galf  Waterway  as  related  to  the  Chicago  Sanitary  Problem.    By  L.  E.  Cooley, 
C.E.,  p.  23. 
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their  water  supplies  from  that  river.  A  complete  description  of  the 
project  in  all  its  bearings  would  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  this  chap- 
ter, where  the  only  object  is  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  difficulties 
which  have  attended  sewage  disposal  at  Chicago ;  but  it  should  be 
added  that  work  is  now  in  progress,  under  the  direction  of  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Sanitary  District  of  Chicago,  on  a  drainage  canal  designed 
to  have  a  capacity  of  at  least  300,000  cubic  feet  per  minute.  In  rock 
cut  the  capacity  of  the  canal  will  be  600,000  cubic  feet.  Brief  consid- 
eration of  the  relations  of  the  discharge  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  sewage  of  the  city  in  such  manner  as  to  finally  find  its  way  into 
Lake  Michigan,  from  which  the  water  supply  of  the  city  is  also  drawn, 
may  be  properly  made.  In  favor  of  the  present  project  of  discharging 
to  the  Des  Plaines  river  it  is  urged  that  in  prehistoric  times  there  ex- 
isted a  channel  to  the  south  through  which  at  any  rate  a  portion  of  the 
waters  of  Lake  Michigan  originally  discharged  to  the  Illinois  and 
finally  to  the  Mississippi  river. 


The  Chicago  Wateb  Supply. 

The  present  water  supply  of  the  city  is  derived  from  Lake  Michigan 
through  tunnels  and  intake  pipes.  The  first  two  tunnels  were  con- 
structed in  1864-67  and  1872-74,  respectively.  They  are  parallel,  46 
feet  apart,  and  are  driven  through  clay  about  30  feet  below  the  lake 
bottom  to  a  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  shore,  where  they  terminate 
in  timber  cribs,  inclosing  shafts.  The  first  tunnel  is  5  feet  wide  by  5 
feet  2  inches  high,  and  lined  with  substantial  brick  masonry;  the  second 
is  of  the  same  material  and  7  feet  in  diameter ;  it  extends  under  the  city 
for  four  miles,  passing  under  the  river  and  South  branch  to  the  West 
side  pumping  station.  A  third  tunnel  was  constructed  in  1887-92, 
which  extends  into  the  lake  a  distance  of  four  miles ;  it  also  extends 
under  the  city  a  distance  of  1 J  miles  to  connect  with  the  new  Central 
and  Fourteenth  street  pumping  stations,  and  also  with  the  old 
tunnel.  The  lake  section  was  started  with  a  diameter  of  8  feet,  but  the 
unfavorable  material  encountered  necessitated  two  6-foot  tunnels  for  a 
good  part  of  the  distance.  A  tunnel  6  feet  in  diameter  and  Ij  miles  long 
also  forms  a  part  of  the  Chicago  water-works.  It  was  built  jointly  by- 
Hyde  Park  and  Lake,  which  towns  were  annexed  to  Chicago  in  1889. 
The  former  town  of  Lake  View,  also  annexed  to  Chicago  in  1889,  was 
until  quite  recently  supplied  through  several  iron  intakes,  but  a  tunnel 
6,500  feet  long  now  takes  the  place  of  these  intakes ;  this  tunnel  is  be- 
ing extended  to  a  length  of  10,000  feet.  On  March  1,  1893,  the  total 
daily  capacity  of  the  several  tunnels  was  officially  reported  as  being 
504,000,000  gallons  and  the  total  pumping  capacity  of  the  city  water- 
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works  as  356,000,000  gallons.     The  average  daily  water  pumpage  for 
the  year  1892  was  195,000,000  gallons.* 

Contamination  op  the  Chicago  Water  Supply. 

At  various  times  the  evidence  of  sewage  contamination  about  the 
water  supply  intakes  has  been  unmistakable,  and  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  the  water  supply  is  ordinarily  more  or  less  polluted  by  the 
sewage  which  finds  its  way  into  the  lake.  The  increase  in  the  death- 
rate  from  typhoid  fever  has  been  considerable  in  the  last  few  years  (see 
Table  No.  3),  a  fact  which,  with  our  present  views  as  to  the  causation  of 
typhoid,  can  hardly  be  satisfactorily  explained  except  by  assuming  an 
increasing  contamination  of  the  water  supply ;  we  may,  therefore  take 
Chicago  as  an  illustration  of  the  force  of  the  statement  of  the  opv^ning 
chapter,  that  sewage  ought  not  to  be  discharged  into  any  body  of  water 
also  used  as  the  source  of  a  public  water  supply  at  any  point  within 
the  influence  of  the  sewage. 

The  Boston  Main  Drainage. 

The  most  elaborate  system  of  disposal  by  special  appliances  for  dis- 
charge into  tide-water  yet  carried  out  in  this  country  is  that  of  the 
city  of  Boston,  the  Main  Drainage  Works  of  which,  as  completed  in 
1884  may  be  justly  regarded  a  model  work  of  the  kind  ;  before  describ- 
ing the  Main  Drainage  we  will  briefly  discuss  the  antecedent  conditions 
which  rendered  the  works  a  necessity .f 

Early  Sewers  of  Boston. 

The  first  sewers  of  Boston  were  undoubtedly  constructed  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  17th  century,  as  we  find  that  at  the  town  meeting  of 
September  22,  1701,  it  was  ordered  "  that  no  person  shall  thenceforth 
dig  up  the  ground  in  any  of  the  streets,  lanes  or  highways  i^ji  this 
town,  for  the  laying  or  repairing  of  any  drain,  without  the  leave  or  ap- 
probation of  two  or  more  of  the  selectmen."  These  early  sewers  were 
probably  built  on  the  co-operative  plan.  Several  neighbors,  needing 
drainage,  joined  together  and  constructed  a  sewer  by  the  shortest  line 
to  tide-water.  The  expense  was  divided  between  the  interested  parties 
who  owned  the  drain  in  common.  Any  party  outside  of  the  original 
owners  who  desired  to  connect  was  obliged  to  pay  for  the  privilege 

*  For  the  latest  detailed  information  regarding  the  Chicasio  water  supply  and  .sewerage  systems 
and  the  quality  of  the  water,  see  the  17-page  account  in  the  London  Lancet,  Apr.  8,  189::.',  or  an 
extended  abstract  in  Eng.  News,  vol.  xxix.,  pp.  438-9  (May  11,  1893). 

t  The  following  account  of  the  sewers  of  Boston  and  th*?  Main  Drainage  Works  is  abstracted 
from  Eliot  C.  Clarke's  Main  Drainage  Works  of  the  City  of  Boston. 
12 
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whatever  they  saw  fit  to  charge.    The  expense  of  repairs  was  divided 
between  the  parties  using  the  drain  when  the  repairs  were  made. 

The  Massachusetts  Sewer  Act  of  1709. 

This  method,  while  answering  the  purposes  for  the  construction  of 
the  first  drains,  was  found  unsatisfactory  when  extended,  and  in  1709 
the  Colonial  Legislature  passed  an  act  regulating  the  construction  of 
drains  and  sewers.  This  act  of  1709  is  the  foundation  of  the  present 
system  of  sewer  assessments  in  most  of  the  New  England  as  well  as 
some  of  the  other  States,  and  its  provisions  may  be  properly  cited  at 
some  length.  It  is  entitled  :  An  Act  passed  by  the  Great  and  General 
Court  or  Assembly  of  Her  Majesty's  Province  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay,  for  Regulating  of  Drains  and  Common  Shores,*  for  Preventing 
Inconveniences  and  Damages  by  frequent  breaking  up  of  Highways 
.  .  .  and  of  differences  arising  among  Partners  in  such  Drains  or 
Common  Shores  about  their  Proportion  of  the  Charge  for  Making  and 
Repairing  the  same. 

The  act  provides  (1)  a  penalty  for  breaking  up  the  ground  in  any 
highway  within  any  town  for  laying,  repairing,  or  amending  any  com- 
mon shore,  without  the  approbation  of  the  selectmen ;  (2)  that  all  such 
structures,  for  the  draining  of  cellars,  shall  be  substantially  done  with 
brick  or  stock  jf  (3)  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  inhabitant  of  any 
town  to  lay  a  common  shore  or  main  drain  for  the  benefit  of  themselves 
and  others  who  shall  think  fit  to  join  therein,  and  every  person  who 
shall  afterward  enter  his  or  her  particular  drain  into  such  main  drain, 
or  by  more- remote  means  receives  benefit  thereby,  for  the  drainage  of 
their  cellars  or  lands,  shall  be  obliged  to  pay  unto  the  owner  or  owners 
a  proportionate  part  of  the  charge  of  making  or  repairing  the  same,  or 
that  part  of  it  below  where  their  particular  drain  enters.  Disputes 
were  settled  by  references  to  the  selectmen,  who  decided  the  amount 
each  person  should  pay.  An  appeal  from  the  selectmen's  decision 
could  be  taken  to  the  courts. 

The  sewers  of  Boston  were  built,  repaired,  and  owned  under  the  pro 
visions  of  this  act  until  1823,  when  a  new  charter  was  obtained.    One 
of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  city  government  was  to  assume  control  of 
all  existing  sewers  and  of  the  building  and  care  of  new  ones. 

In  regard  to  the  sewers  built  by  private  enterprise  between  the  years 
1709  and  1823,  little  can  be  said  in  their  praise,  although  the  greater 
part  of  Boston  of  that  day  was  thus  sewered  by  private  enterprise. 
The  contents  of  privies  were  excluded,  but  they  received  the  wastes 
from  pumps  and  kitchen  sinks,  and  also  rain-water  from  roofs  and 
yards.    That  much  refuse  got  into  them  is  proved  by  their  frequently 

*  Sewers.  t  Stone. 
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filling  up.    This  difficulty  led  to  disputes  about  payments  for  repairs, 
so  that  in  1763  the  act  of  1709  was  amended  in  such  manner  as  to 
provide  for  assessment  of  cost  of  repairs  on  all  persons  benefited. 
In  1824  Mayor  Josiah  Quincy,  in  referring  to  the  old  sewers,  said : 

No  system  could  be  more  inconvenient  to  the  public  or  embarrassing  to  private 
persons.  The  streets  were  opened  with  little  care,  the  drains  built  according  to 
the  opinion  of  private  interest  or  economy,  and  constant,  interminable,  vexatious 
occasions  of  dispute  occurred  between  the  owners  of  the  drain  and  those  who  en- 
tered it,  as  to  the  degree  of  benefit  and  proportion  of  contribution. 

Since  1823  the  sewers  have  all  been  built  by  the  city,  with  varying 
proportions  of  the  expense,  as  before,  charged  to  the  estates  benefited, 
but  apportioned  with  reference  to  their  assessed  valuation.  Previous 
to  1838,  a  small  variable  portion  of  the  cost  was  generally  assumed  by 
the  city  in  consideration  of  its  use  of  the  sewers  for  the  removal  of 
storm  water  from  the  streets ;  in  that  year  the  city  decided  to  assume 
one-quarter  of  the  gross  cost.* 

The  Limits  of  Obiginal  Boston. 

The  original  city  of  Boston,  by  reason  of  being  a  town  on  hills,  with 
quick  descent  to  the  water  in  all  directions,  was  comparatively  easy  to 
sewer,  but  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  through  the  reclaiming 
and  filling  of  the  tidal  areas  bordering  the  old  limits  have  transformed 
it  into  a  dty  presenting  many  obstacles  to  the  construction  of  efficient 
sewerage. 

This  will  be  understood  by  examining  Fig.  9,  on  which  the  shaded 
portion  represents  very  nearly  the  area  of  the  city  in  1823.  The  un- 
shaded portion  consists  entirely  of  reclaimed  land,  filled  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  streets  of  the  reclaimed  district  are  seldom  over  seven 
feet  above  mean  high  water.  A  large  proportion  of  the  house  base- 
ments and  cellars  are  lower  than  high  water,  and  frequently  but  from 
five  to  seven  feet  above  low-water  mark,  the  mean  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tide  being  ten  feet.  Most  house  drains  are  under  the  cellar  floors,  and 
fall  in  reaching  the  street  sewers,  while  the  latter,  in  their  turn,  fall 
towards  their  outlets,  which  are  rarely  much  above  low  water.  As  a 
consequence  the  contents  of  the  sewers  were  dammed  back  by  the  tide 
during  the  greater  part  of  each  twelve  hours.  Salt  water  was  excluded 
from  many  of  them  by  tide-gates,  which  closed  as  the  sea  rose,  also  at 
the  same  time  shutting  in  the  sewage,  which  accumulated,  and,  being 
without  currents,  deposits  occurred. 

At  about  the  time  of  low  water  the  tide-gates  opened  and  the  sewage 
escaped,  to  be  met  almost  immediately  by  the  incoming  tide  and 

*  Since  the  above  was  put  in  type  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Streets  of  Boston  for 
1893  has  come  to  hand,  in  which  is  a  resume  of  all  the  various  forms  of  assessments,  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  recent  changes. 
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brought  back  by  it  to  form  deposits  upon  the  flats  and  shores  about 
the  city.  Stony  brook,  Back  bay,  and  South  bay  are  the  localities 
"where  the  greatest  nuisances  were  created  in  this  way. 

The  position  of  the  principal  original  sewer  outlets  is  indicated  on 
Fig.  9,  where  are  also  shown  the  lines  of  the  intercepting  sewers  which 
were  finally  designed  as  a  remedy  for  the  difiiculty. 

The  Boston  Sewerage  Commission  of  1875. 

In  March,  1875,  a  commission  consisting  of  Messrs.  E.  S.  Ches- 
brough,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.E.,  Moses  Lane,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.E.,  and  Chas.  F. 
Folsom,  M.D.,  were  appointed  by  the  mayor  to  report  upon  existing 
sewerage,  and  to  present  a  plan  for  outlets  and  main  lines  of  sewers 
for  the  future  wants  of  the  city.  Their  report  contained  a  compre- 
hensive and  exhaustive  statement  of  the  defects  in  the  existing  system 
and  of  the  causes  which  had  led  to  it,  and  recommended  a  well  consid- 
ered plan  for  remedying  the  existing  defects  and  providing  for  future 
needs. 

The  following  extract  from  the  report  gives  some  of  the  more  inter- 
esting points  : 

The  point  which  must  be  attended  to,  if  we  wonld  get  increased  comforts  and 
luxuries  in  oar  houses,  without  doing  so  at  cost  of  health  and  life,  is  to  get  our 
refuse  out  of  the  way,  far  beyond  any  possibility  of  harm,  before  it  becomes  danger- 
ous from  putrefaction.  In  the  heat  of  summer  this  time  should  not  exceed  twelve 
hours.     We  fail  to  do  this  now  in  three  ways  : 

(1)  We  cannot  get  our  refuse  always  from  our  house-drains  to  our  sewers,  be- 
cause the  latter  may  not  only  be  full  themselves  at  high  tide,  but  they  may  even 
force  the  sewage  up  our  drains  into  our  houses. 

(2)  We  do  not  empty  our  sewers  promptly,  because  the  tide  or  tide-gates  pre- 
vent it.  In  such  case  the  sewage  becomes  stagnant,  a  precipitate  falls  to  the 
bottom,  which  the  slow  and  gradual  emptying  of  the  sewers,  as  the  tide  falls,  does 
not  produce  scour  enough  to  remove.  This  deposit  remains  with  little  change  in 
some  places  for  many  months. 

(3)  With  our  refuse,  which  is  of  an  especially  foul  chai^acter,  once  at  the  outlets 
of  the  sewers,  it  is  again  delayed,  there  to  decompose  and  contaminate  the  air. 

As  a  result  of  this  failure  to  carry  out  the  cardinal  rule  of  sewerage,  we  are  obliged 
to  neglect  the  second  rule,  which  is  nearly  as  impoiiant,  namely,  ventilation  of  the 
sewers ;  for  the  gases  are  often  so  foul  that  we  cannot  allow  them  to  escape  without 
causing  a  nuisance  ;  and  we  compromise  the  matter  by  closing  all  the  vents  that  we 
can,  with  the  certainty  of  poisoning  the  air  of  our  houses. 

In  tlie  opinion  of  the  commission  there  are  only  two  ways  open  to  us.  Tlie 
first,  raising  more  than  one-half  of  the  superficial  area  of  the  city  proper  (exclud- 
ing suburbs),  is  entirely  out  of  the  question,  from  the  enormous  outlay  of  money 
which  would  be  required — more  than  four  times  as  much  as  would  be  needed  for 
the  plan  which  we  propose,  and  which  consists  in  intercepting  sewers  and  pumping. 

There  are  in  use  now  in  various  parts  of  the  world  three  methods  of  disposing  of 
the  sewage  of  large  cities,  where  the  water-carriage  system  is  in  use  : 

(1)  Precipitation  of  the  solid  parts,  with  a  view  to  utilizing  them  as  manure,  and 
to  purifying  the  streams. 

(2)  Irrigation. 

Neither  of  these  processes  has  proved  remunerative,  and  the  former  only  clarifies 
the  sewage  imthout  purifying  it ;  but  if  the  time  comes  when,  by  the  advance  in 
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onr  knowledge  of  agi-icultural  chemistry,  sewage  can  be  profitably  nsed  as  a  ferti* 
lizer,  or  if  it  should  now  be  deemed  best  to  utilize  it,  in  spite  of  a  pecuniaiy  loss, 
it  is  thought  that  the  point  to  which  we  propose  carrying  it  will  be  as  suitable  as 
any  which  can  be  found  near  enough  to  the  city,  and  at  the  same  time  far  enough 
away  from  it. 

(3)  The  third  way  is  that  adopted  the  world  over  by  large  cities  near  deep  water, 
and  consists  in  canying  the  sewage  out  so  far  that  its  point  of  discharge  will  be 
remote  from  dwellings,  and  beyond  the  possibility  of  doing  harm.  It  is  the  plan 
which  your  Commission  recommend  for  Boston. 

Fig.  9  shows  the  main  and  intercepting"  sewers  as  finally  worked  out 
in  detail  for  Boston  proper  and  South  Boston,  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  commission.  Their  report  also  included  a 
separate  line  of  interception  for  East  Boston  and  the  territory  to  the 
North  of  the  Charles  river,  which,  however,  was  not  adopted  at  that 
time.* 

Description  of  the  Boston  Main  Drainage. 

A  description  of  the  improved  system,  as  actually  carried  out, 
divides  naturally  into  four  parts : 

(1)  The  intercepting  and  main  sewers  which  carry  the  sewage  by 
gravity  to  the  pumping  stations. 

(2)  The  pumping  station  where  the  sewage  is  raised  to  a  suflScient 
height  to  permit  it  to  flow  by  gravity  through  a  tunnel  under  Dor- 
chester bay  to  Moon  island. 

(3)  The  deposit  sewers  leading  from  the  pumping  station  to  the  tun- 
nel shaft  and  the  tunnel  itself  under  the  bay. 

(4)  The  reservoir  at  Moon  island  in  which  the  sewage  is  stored,  and 
the  appliances  for  discharging  the  same  during  ebb  tide. 

The  plan  included  lines  of  intercepting  sewers,  by  means  of  which 
nearly  all  the  original  outfalls  were  cut  off  and  the  sewage  diverted  to 
the  pumping  station  at  Old  Harbor  point,  the  most  easterly  portion 
of  the  calf  pasture  in  Dorchester.  The  main  sewer  leading  to  this 
point  is  about  3.25  miles  long.  Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Hunting- 
ton avenue  and  Camden  street,  its  inclination  throughout  its  whole  ex- 
tent is  1  in  2,500.  At  the  pumping  station  the  water  line  of  the  invert 
is  about  14  feet  below  mean  low  tide,  where  also  the  diameter  is  10.5 
feet,  a  dimension  which  holds  until  the  point  of  junction  of  the  South 
Boston  intercepting  sewers  is  reached  in  a  distance  of  about  a  mile. 
Above  the  point  where  the  South  Boston  intercepting  sewers  join  the 
main  sewer,  the  latter  is  reduced  to  nine  feet  in  diameter,  and  continues 
of  that  size  to  Albany  street  where  the  intercepting  sewer  for  the  east 

*  The  sewerage  of  thin  latter  territory  is  now  in  process  of  construction  under  the  Metropolitan 
Sewerage  Commission.  For  accounts  of  the  engineering  features  involved  see  (1)  Mr.  darkens 
Report  to  the  Massachusetts  Drainage  Commission  (1886);  and  (2)  a  Report  of  the  State  Board  of 
Healtii  upon  the  Sewerage  of  the  Mystic  and  Charles  River  Valleys  ( 
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side  of  old  Boston  joins.  Beyond  this  the  main  sewer  is  again  re- 
duced in  size  to  8  feet  3  inches  high,  which  dimension  holds  until  the 
end  of  the  main  sewer  is  reached  at  Huntington  avenue,  where  the  in- 
tercepting sewer  for  the  west  side  begins. 

The  first  intercepting  sewer  from  the  pumping  station  is,  as  already 
stated,  that  for  South  Boston,  which  by  its  two  branches  is  intended 
to  encircle  the  peninsula  on  which  South  Boston  is  situated,  and  inter- 
cept the  sewage  which  had  been  hitherto  discharged  at  19  outlets.  At 
the  point  of  junction  the  grade  of  this  intercepting  sewer  is  1.5  feet 
higher  than  that  of  the  main  sewer,  this  rise  in  grade  insuring  (1)  that 
the  sewage  in  the  former  will  not  be  dammed  back,  and  (2)  that  the 
established  rate  of  inclination  of  the  surface  in  both  sewers  will  be 
maintainect  at  the  time  of  maximum  discharge.  This  intercepting 
sewer  is  six  feet  in  diameter  up  to  the  point  where  it  divides,  with  an 
inclination  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  1  in  2,000.  The  diameters 
and  sections  of  the  two  branches  are  varied  to  suit  local  conditions. 

The  second  large  intercepting  sewer  which  enters  the  main  sewer  is 
that  for  the  east  side,  connecting  at  East  Chester  park  and  Albany 
street.  Stony  brook  intercepting  sewer  connects  at  Tremont  street ; 
and  the  intercepting  sewer  for  the  west  side  at  Huntington  avenue 
and  Camden  street.  These  intercepting  sewers  are  generally  laid  at  a 
grade  of  1  in  2,000,  though  in  a  few  places  a  somewhat  more  rapid 
gradient  was  used.  The  total  length  of  intercepting  sewers  now  in 
use  is  about  12.75  miles,  making  with  the  main  sewer  about  15  miles  in 
all.  The  size  of  the  intercepting  sewers  varies  from  about  5.5  to  6  feet 
in  diameter,  at  their  junctions,  to  3  to  4  feet  and  smaller  at  the  extreme 
ends,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  diiFerent  localities. 

The  flowing  sewage,  on  its  arrival  at  the  pumping  station,  first 
passes  through  a  filth-hoist,  where  all  floating  objects  liable  to  inter- 
fere with  the  action  of  the  pumps  are  intercepted  and  at  stated 
intervals  removed.  The  sewage  then  passes  on  to  the  pumps,  by 
which  it  is  lifted  about  35  feet  into  the  deposit  sewers,  which  are 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.  These  consist  of  two  parallel 
conduits  8  feet  wide  and  16  feet  deep ;  they  are  dammed  at  their  lower 
ends  to  maintain  a  depth  of  8  to  10  feet,  in  order  that  the  flow  through 
them  may  be  very  sluggish,  so  that  suspended  matter  will  be  deposited 
before  reaching  the  tunnel;  they  are  provided  with  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  draining  and  cleaning. 

In  Table  No.  42  is  given  the  amount  of  sewage  passing  through  the 
deposit  sewers  in  each  month  of  the  year  1887,  and  the  amount  of 
sludge  removed  from  them  in  the  same  time,  also  by  months. 

From  Table  No.  42  we  derive  the  fact  that  the  deposited  matter 
amounts  to  0.31  cubic  yard  per  1,000,000  gallons  of  sewage  passing 
through  the  sewers. 
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Table  No.  42. 


Month. 


January,  1887. 

Febraary 

March 

April 

May 

June, 

July 


Amount  of 

Amount  of 

sewage 

sludge 

pumped, 

removed. 

gallons. 

cubic  yards. 
69.9 

1.818,101,420 

1,607,178,534 

* 

1.638,601,404 

139.7 

1,612,945,916 

482.9 

1,122,656.791 

968.2 

1,218,930,688 

605.3 

1,183,842,262 

496.6 

Month. 


August,  1887. 
September. . . 

October 

November  . . 
December... 

Totals... 


Amount  of 
sewage 
pumped, 
gallons. 


1,206,822,188 
1,073,828.665 
1.157,238.278 
1,114,087,646 
1,853,478.600 


15,906.146^^76 


Amount  of 

sludge 

removed, 

cubic  yarda 


512.4 
672.6 
605.3 
528.0 
601.6 


4977.5 


*  Nothing  removed  during  this  mouth. 

At  the  farther  end  of  the  deposit  sewers  is  a  masonry  chamber,  built 
about  the  tunnel  shaft  and  connecting  with  it.  At  this  shaft  chamber 
are  two  waste  sewers  through  which,  in  case  of  emptying  the  tunnel 
for  inspection,  etc.,  the  sewage  can  be  temporarily  discharged  into 
Dorchester  bay. 

The  shaft  at  the  end  of  the  deposit  sewers  is  149  feet  deep.  From 
its  foot  there  are  6,088  feet  of  nearly  horizontal  tunnel  leading  to  the 
east  shaft,  beyond  which  there  are  923  feet  of  inclined  tunnel  leading  to 
the  end  on  Squantum  neck.  From  Squantum  to  Moon  island  an  em- 
bankment, one  mile  long,  20  to  30  feet  high,  20  feet  wide  on  top  and 
120  feet  at  its  base,  in  which  to  construct  the  outfall  sewer,  was  built. 
About  4,100  feet  of  the  site  of  this  embankment  consisted  of  beds  of 
mud  from  10  to  40  feet  deep.  After  the  bank  was  completed,  slight 
settlement  occurring,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  postpone  building 
a  masonry  structure  for  some  years,  until  the  bank  has  assumed  a 
condition  of  permanent  stability.  Hence  a  wooden  flume  was  con- 
structed, 200  feet  to  the  south  of  the  embankment,  for  temporary  use. 
It  consists  of  a  wooden  box  six  feet  square,  supported  on  bents  of 
three  piles  each  ten  feet  apart. 

The  reservoir,  at  present  covering  an  area  of  about  five  acres,  is  so 
built  that  extension  can  be  made  readily  at  the  south  side,  as  required 
in  the  future.  In  this  reservoir  the  sewage  is  received  as  it  flows  from 
the  temporary  flume  just  described,  where  it  is  retained  until  after  the 
turn  of  the  tide,  when  it  is  discharged  by  opening  a  series  of  gates 
which  permit  the  whole  contents  of  the  reservoir  to  flow  out  in  about 
20  to  30  minutes.  A  description  of  how  this  is  accomplished,  with  full 
details  of  other  portions  of  the  work,  are  given  by  Mr.  Clarke,  and  the 
reader  is  referred  to  his  book  for  a  more  extended  account. 

A  view  of  the  reservoir  is  shown  by  Fig.  10. 

The  velocity  of  the  ebb  tide  from  Moon  island  outward  is  about  two 
miles  an  hour ;  on  account  of  this  velocit}''  and  the  commanding  posi- 
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tion  of  the  island,  it  results  that  all  visible  traces  of  the  sewage  are  so 
completely  lost  in  the  vast  body  of  water  in  less  than  two  miles  flow 
as  to  be  indistinguishable  by  chemical  tests.  The  Boston  Main 
Drainage  Works  therefore  satisfy  the  conditions  laid  down  in  Chapter 
IV.,  on  The  Self-Purification  of  Running  Streams  and  the  Rational 
View  in  Relation  to  the  Disposal  of  Sewage  by  Discharge  into  Tide- 
Water  ;  indeed,  these  works  may  be  considered  a  good  illustration  of 
the  correct  principle  governing  the  discharge  of  sewage  into  tide- water. 
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^  CHAPTER  X. 
ON  NITRIFICATION  AND  THE  NITRIFYING  ORGANISM.* 
The  Fundamental  Principle  of  Nitrification. 

The  necessary  essential  for  the  resolution  of  organic  matter  into  more 
primary  forms  of  matter  through  the  operation  of  nitrification  is  that 
the  nitrifying  organism  shall  be  present  in  conjunction  with  an  alka- 
line mineral  base.  The  value  of  an  alkaline  base  has  been  practically 
known  for  at  least  2,000  years,  as  exemplied  by  the  Greeks,  the  Gauls, 
and  the  Britons  liming  the  land  which  they  cultivated.  Varro  states 
that  he  saw  laborers  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  fertilizing  their  land 
with  white  marl. 

Puvis,  in  his  Treatise  on  Manures,  mentions  the  excellent  results  in 
the  Department  du  Nord,  where  the  custom  of  using  calcareous  ma- 
nures has  been  followed  for  centuries.  Nevertheless  the  real  action  of 
the  lime  on  the  soil  has  only  been  recently  understood,  and  we  may 
profitably  review  a  few  of  the  more  interesting  investigations  of  nitri- 
fication which  have  been  made  in  the  last  150  years. 

In  1749  Piertsch,  in  a  short  treatise  addressed  to  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences at  Berlin,  stated  the  circumstances  which  he  considered  most  fa- 
vorable to  nitrification,  as  follows :  (1)  The  presence  of  calcareous 
matter ;  (2)  considerable  porosity  of  the  earth  to  offer  a  free  passage 
to  the  air ;  (3)  the  putrefaction  of  animal  or  vegetable  substances ; 
(4)  heat  and  humidity. 

In  1778  Clouet  and  Lavoisier  proved  that  the  lime  of  Touraine  and 
that  of  Saintonge  nitrify  veiy  readily. 

In  1782  Thouvenal,  in  an  essay  which  gained  ^  prize  from  the  Paris 
Academy  of  Science,  remarked  that  a  basket  of  chalk  placed  over  blood 
in  a  state  of  putrefaction  produced  a  considerable  quantity  of  saltpetre. 

In  1784  Cavendish  demonstrated  that  nitrification  requires  the  con- 
tact of  an  alkaline  solution. 

In  1785  Rozier,  in  his  "  Course  of  Agriculture,"  said :  "  Stratifying  the 
dunghill  with  lime  decomposes  the  air  contained  in  the  manure  and 
converts  it  into  nitre,  which  gives  to  the  soil  an  extraordinary  fertility." 

*  The  preUminary  diflcuasioii  of  thU  chapter  has  been  abstracted  mostly  from  a  paper  on  Nitri- 
fication of  the  Soil,  by  M.  P.  Bortier,  Mem.  Roy.  Ag.  Soc.,  in  Jour.  Roy.  Ag.  Soc.  of  Eng.,  toL 
xxiiL  (1862),  pp.  354-357. 
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Subsequently  a  number  of  chemists  demonstrated  that  th6  effect  of 
atmospheric  air  acting  upon  a  manure-heap  is  to  nitrify  it  by  degrees. 

Warington's  Paper  Before  the  Society  op  Arts  in  1882. 

Coming  down  to  more  recent  times,  so  far  as  the  English  literature 
of  the  subject  is  concerned,  the  most  exhaustive  papers  explaining 
the  conversion  of  ammonia  and  the  nitrogen  of  organic  substances  into 
nitrates  in  the  soil  are  those  of  Robert  Warington.  In  his  paper  be- 
fore the  Society  of  Arts  *  in  1882  the  theory  of  the  purification  of  sew- 
age is  so  clearly  set  forth  that  we  may  quote  from  it  at  length : 

Dilute  solutions  of  urine,  or  of  ammonium  salts,  containing  the  essential  constitu- 
ents of  plant  food,  undergo  no  nitrification,  though  freely  exposed  to  the  air,  if 
only  they  have  been  previously  boiled  and  the  air  supplied  to  them  is  filtered 
through  cotton  wool.  If  to  such  sterilized  solutions  a  small  particle  of  fresh  soil 
is  added,  no  action  at  first  appears,  but  after  a  "while  nitrification  sets  in  and  the 
ammonia  or  urea  is  converted  into  a  niti*ate.  For  the  production  of  nitric  acid  it  is 
necessary  that  some  base  should  be  present  with  which  the  nitric  acid  may  com- 
bine. The  action  proceeds  best  in  the  dark.  When  a  solution  has  thus  undergone 
nitrifacation,  a  drop  of  it  suffices  to  induce  nitrification  in  another  solution,  which, 
unless  thus  seeded,  would  have  remained  unchanged.  Boiling  the  soil,  or  the  solu- 
tion that  has  nitrified,  entirely  destroys  its  power  of  causing  nitiification.  The 
presence  of  antiseptics  also  prevents  nitrification.  Lastly,  nitrification  is  confined 
to  the  same  range  of  temperature  which  limits  other  kinds  of  fermentation.  The 
production  of  nitrates  proceeds  veiy  slowly  near  the  freezing-point,  but  increases 
in  rapidity  as  the  temperature  rises,  reaching  its  maximum  of  energy,  according  to 
Schlffising  and  Muntz,  at  37°  0.  (99°  Fahr.).  At  higher  temperatures  the  i-ate  of 
nitrification  rapidly  diminishes ;  it  almost  ceases,  according  to  the  same  observers, 
at  50°  0.  (122°  Fahr.),  and  at  55°  C.  (131  Fahr.)  no  change  occurs.  It  thus  appears 
that  nitiification  can  only  be  produced  in  the  presence  of  some  nitrified  or  nitrify- 
ing material,  and  the  whole  course  of  the  action  is  limited  to  the  conditions  suitable 
to  the  activity  of  a  living  fei*ment.     The  French  chemists  claim  to  have  isolated  the 

r  ferment  hj  systematic  cultivation  ;  it  belongs  to  the  family  of  bacteria. 
The  purifying  action  of  soil  on  sewage  is  probably  due  to  three  distinct  actions  : 
1.  Simple  filtration,  or  the  separation  of  suspended  matter.  2.  The  precipitation 
and  retention  by  the  soil  of  ammonia  and  various  organic  substances  pre^-iously 
in  solution.  3.  The  oxidation  of  ammonia  and  organic  matter  by  the  agency  of 
living  organisms.  The  last  mode  of  action  is  undoubtedly  the  most  impoi'tant,  as 
without  oxidation  the  sewage  matter  must  accumulate  in  the  soil  and  the  filter  bed 
lose  its  efficacy.  The  filtering  power  of  a  soil  will  depend  entirely  upon  its  me- 
chanical condition.  The  precipitating  power  of  soil  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  chem- 
ical function,  in  which  #Le  hydrated  ferric  oxide  and  alumina  and  the  silicates  of 
soils  probably  play  the  principal  part.  The  oxidizing  power  of  a  soil  will  depend 
pai-tly  on  its  mechanical,  partly  on  its  chemical,  and  partly  on  its  biological  condi- 
tion. It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  oxidizing  power  of  a  soil  depended  solely 
on  its  porosity,  oxidation  being  assumed  to  occur  by  simple  contact  with  air  in  the 
pores  of  the  soil.  We  now  know  that  a  porous  medium  is  by  no  means  essential 
for  nitrification ;  sewage  may,  indeed,  be  nitrified  in  a  glass  bottle,  or  when  passing 
over  polished  pebbles.  Though,  however,  porosity  is  by  no  means  essential  to 
the  nitrifying  power  of  a  soil,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  condition  having  a  very  favorable 
influence  on  the  rapidity  of  the  process ;  a  porous  soil  of  open  textxu*e  will  present 
an  immense  surface,  covered  with  oxidizing  organisms,  and  generally  well  supplied 
with  the  air  requisite  for  the  discharge  of  their  functions.  It  is  doubtless  owing 
to  this  fact  that  nitrification  takes  place  with  so  much  greater  rapidity  in  a  soil 
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than  in  a  liquid.  The  sewage  will  itself  supply  the  substances  required  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  oxidizing  organisms.  One  material  essential  to  nitrification 
may,  however,  sometimes  be  deficient,  namely,  the  base  with  which  the  nitric  acid 
is  to  combine ;  without  the  presence  of  this  salifiable  base,  nitrification  will  speedily 
come  to  a  stand-still.  In  the  case  of  towns  supplied  with  hard  water,  the  sewage 
may  contain  as  much  carbonate  of  calcium  in  solution  as  will  suffice  for  its  subse- 
quent nitrification  in  the  soil ;  but  in  case  of  towns  supplied  with  very  soft  water,  this 
can  hardly  be  the  case,  and  the  presence  of  a  considerable  amount  of  lime  in  the 
soil  itself  will  become  essential  for  efficient  nitrification.  The  organisms  which 
effect  the  oxidation  of  organic  matter  are  abundantly  present  in  surface  soils,  but 
are  probably  absent,  or  nearly  so,  in  subsoils ;  in  surface  soils  they  will  probably 
be  abundant  in  proportion  to  the  richness  of  the  soil  in  organic  matter.  Sewage 
also  contains  the  organisms  necessary  for  its  own  destiTiction,  and  under  favorable 
conditions  these  may  be  so  cultivated  as  to  effect  the  purpose.  A  filtering  medium 
of  pure  sand  and  limestone,  treated  intermittently  with  sewage,  will,  after  a  time, 
display  considei-able  purifying  powers,  the  surfaces  becoming  covered  with  oxidiz- 
ing organisms  derived  from  the  sewage.  No  such  medium  will,  however,  equal  in 
effect  a  porous  soil  rich  in  organic  life.  It  will  be  gathered  from  the  observations 
now  made  that  it  would  be  possible  to  construct  a  filter-bed  having  a  greater  oxi- 
dizing power  than  would  be  possessed  by  an  ordinary  soil  and  subsoil.  Such  a  bed 
would  be  made  by  laying  over  a  system  of  drain-pipes  a  few  feet  of  soil  obtained 
from  the  surface  (first  6  inches)  of  a  good  field,  the  soil  being  selected  as  one 
porous,  and  containing  a  considerable  amount  both  of  carbonate  of  calcium  and 
organic  matter.  A  filter-bed  thus  prepared  would  be  far  more  porous  than  a  nat- 
ural soil  and  subsoil,  and  would  possess  active  oxidizing  functions  throughout  its 
whole  depth.  The  oxidizing  power  of  soil  must  always  be  considerably  gi*eater 
iu  summer  than  in  winter.  The  favorable  influence  of  the  waimer  seasons  of  the 
year  is  apparently  seen  in  several  of  Frankland's  experiments  on  the  intermittent 
filtration  of  sewage ;  the  same  influence  of  temperature  will  be  plainly  shown  in 
some  of  the  Bothamsted  results.  When  we  turn,  however,  to  the  analyses  of  the 
effluent  water  from  imgated  land,  the  fact  is  not  always  manifest.  We  must  recol- 
lect, however,  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  nitrates  produced  in  summer  will  be 
assimilated  by  the  growing  crops,  and  will  therefore  not  appear  in  the  drainage 
water.  The  oxidizing  power  of  a  soil  may  also  be  in  excess  of  the  work  provided 
for  it,  so  that  even  with  a  low  temperature  the  usual  amount  of  purification  may  be 
attained.  A  low  temperature  will  also  affect  only  the  oxidizing  functions  of  the 
soil,  its  power  of  precipitating  and  retaining  sewage  matter  will  remain  unchanged. 
One  more  point  may  be  worth  notice.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that 
nitrification,  like  all  other  kinds  of  fermentation,  ceases'  in  the  presence  of  anti- 
septics ;  the  refuse  of  chemical  works  may  thus  sometimes  prove  a  great  hindrance 
to  the  purification  of  sewage  by  soil. 

Warington's  Paper  op  1884. 

In  1884  Mr.  Warin^on  read  a  paper  before  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  *  in  which  he  sAnewhat  extended  the 
views  of  nitrification  which  he  had  expressed  in  the  paper  before  the 
Society  of  Arts  in  1882.  The  following  extracts  from  the  paper  in  1884 
may  be  made : 

The  evidence  for  the  ferment  theory  of  nitrification  is  now  very  complete.  Nitri- 
fication in  soils  and  watera  is  found  to  be  strictly  limited  to  the  range  of  tempera- 
ture within  which  the  vital  activity  of  living  ferments  is  confined.  .  .  .  Nitrifica- 
tion is  also  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  plant  food  suitable  for  organisms  of  low 
character.  Recent  experiments  at  Bothamsted  show  that  in  the  absence  of  phos- 
phates no  nitrification  will  occur.     Further  proof  of  the  ferment  theory  is  afforded 

♦  Report  of  54th  Meeting  Brit.  Asen.  for  the  Adv.  Sci.,  Montreal,  1884. 
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by  the  fact  that  antiseptics  ai*e  fatal  to  nitrification.  In  the  presence  of  a  small 
quantity  of  chloroform,  carbon  bisulphide,  salicylic  acid,  and  apparently  also 
phenoJ,  nitrification  entirely  ceases.  The  action  of  heat  is  also  equally  confirma- 
tory. Baising  sewage  to  the  boiling-point  entirely  prevents  it  undergoing  nitrifi- 
cation. The  heating  of  soil  to  the  same  temperature  effectually  destroys  its 
nitrifying  power.  Finally,  nitrification  can  be  started  in  boiling  sewage,  or  in 
other  sterilized  liquid  of  suitable  composition,  by  the  addition  of  a  few  particles  of 
fresh  surface  soil,  or  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  which  has  already  nitrified ;  though 
without  such  addition  these  liquids  may  be  freely  exposed  to  filtered  air  without 
nitrification  taking  place.     .     .     . 

Small  quantities  of  soil  were  taken,  at  depths  varying  from  two  inches  to  eight 
feet,  from  freshly-cut  surfaces  on  the  sides  of  pits  sunk  in  the  clay  soil  at  Botham- 
sted.  The  soil  removed  was  at  once  transfeiTed  to  a  sterilized  solution  of  diluted 
urine,  which  was  afterward  examined  from  time  to  time  to  ascertain  if  nitrification 
took  place.  From  the  results  it  would  appear  that  in  a  clay  soil  the  nitrifying 
organism  is  confined  to  about  18  inches  of  the  top  soil ;  it  is  most  abundant  in  the 
fii*st  6  inches.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  in  the  channels  caused  by  worms 
or  by  the  roots  of  plants,  the  organism  may  occur  at  gi'eater  depths.  In  a  sandy 
soil  we  should  expect  to  find  the  organism  at  a  lower  level  than  in  clay,  but  of  this 
we  have  as  yet  no  direct  evidence. 

The  later  investigations  show  the  presence  of  the  nitrifying  organ- 
ism at  as  great  depths  in  porous  soils  as  four  feet. 

The  Massachusetts  Investigations. 

The  work  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health  on  nitrifica- 
tion, as  published  in  Part  II.  of  the  Special  Report,  furnishes  us 
with  a  large  amount  of  recent  information,  and  we  may  conclude 
the  theoretical  part  of  this  chapter  by  quoting  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant portions  of  the  discussion :  * 

The  oxidation  of  the  nitrogen  of  ammonia,  and  its  ultimate  conversion  into  nitric 
acid,  is  called  nitrification.  This  change  is  especially  active  in  soils  near  the  sur- 
face, where  nitrates  are  formed  abundantly  from  percolating  waters  which  contain 
much  nitrogenous  matter. 

This  phase  of  nitrification,  the  formation  of  nitrates  in  porous  soil,  has  been  at- 
tentively studied.  But  less  attention  has  been  given  to  the  process  of  nitrification 
as  it  goes  on  in  surface  waters,  such  as  streams  and  ponds  ;  and  it  is  to  this  side  of 
the  question,  namely,  nitrification  as  it  occurs  in  natural  waters,  that  our  study  has 
been  chiefly  directed. 

Some  eighty  samples  of  water,  selected  from  two  hundred  and  forty  coming  each 
month  to  the  laboratory  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  were  examined  at  intervals 
of  from  two  to  seven  days'for  ammonia,  nitrites,  and  nitrates.  These  samples  were 
received  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  included  all  classes  of  surface  water, 
rivers,  ponds,  and  reservoirs.  They  were  examined  repeatedly  during  the  months 
of  June,  July,  and  August,  1888. 

The  results-  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows  :  The  organic  matter  in  suspension 
decays  in  about  seven  days,  as  shown  by  the  increase  in  **  free  ammonia."  In 
about  fourteen  days  this  **  free  ammonia  "has  disappeared,  and  nitrite  has  taken  its 
place,  reaching  a  maximum  in  about  twenty-one  days.  Later  the  nitrite,  too,  dis- 
appears, and  in  twenty-eight  days  or  more  all  the  nitrogen  has  been  converted  into 
the  form  of  nitrate.  When  the  suspended  matter  is  removed  by  filtration  through 
paper  or  by  precipitation  with  alumina,  no  change  occurs  unless  free  ammonia  were 

*  Investigations  upon  Nitrification  and  the  Nitrifying  Organism,  by  Edwin  O.  Jordan  and 
Ellen  H.  Richards.    Special  Rept.  Mass.  St.  Bd.  Health,  Part  U 
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present  at  the  outset.  ...  It  has  long  been  known  that  the  first  step— the  de- 
composition of  nitrogenous  matter  and  consequent  production  of  ammonia — is  due 
to  the  vital  activity  of  bacteria.  The  early  experiments  of  Schwann  and  Schultze 
(1839),  and  the  later  and  thoroughly  conclusive  work  of  Pasteur,  showed  that 
putrefaction  of  organic  matter  is  brought  about  solely  by  the  small  vegetable 
organisms  known  as  bacteria.  Even  after  this  fact  became  generally  known,  it  was 
some  time  before  the  importance  of  the  complete  range  of  this  discovery  was  sus- 
pected. It  was  still  maintained  that  the  process  of  nitrification  proper — the  oxi- 
dation of  ammonia  to*nitiic  acid — was  of  a  purely  chemical  nature,  although  the 
burden  of  proof  was  soon  thrown  on  those  who  upheld  this  view.  The  close 
dependence  of  nitrification  upon  a  rather  narrow  range  of  temperature,  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  process  on  the  addition  of  antiseptics,  the  operation  of  **  seeding"  one 
solution  with  another,  the  impossibility  of  effecting  i*apid  niti-ification  by  chemicals, 
tlie  analogous  phenomena  of  putrefaction — all  pointed  clearly  to  the  fact  that 
nitrification  depends  on  the  presence  of  living  organisms. 

The  first  conclusive  proof  that  such  was  the  case,  however,  came  from  the  work 
of  Schloesing  and  Muntz  in  1877.  The  work  of  these  observers  rendered  it  practi- 
cally certain  that  living  organisms  of  some  kind  are  the  true  agents  of  nitrification. 
"It now  remains  for  us,"  they  said,  "  to  discover  and  isolate  the  nitrifying  organ- 
isms/' Schloesing  and  Muntz,  in  their  subsequent  investigations,  believed  that 
they  had  succeeded  in  making  this  discovery ;  but  in  view  of  the  facts  of  modern 
bacteriology  we  are  unfortunately  unable  to  assign  much  value  to  this  part  of  their 
work.  It  is  not  easy  to  satisfy  one*s-self  that  Schloesing  and  Muntz  ever  worked 
with  really  pure  cultures  of  isolated  species.  ^Yhile  the  work  of  these  investi- 
gators established  beyond  all  question  the  fact  that  nitrification,  like  the  analogous 
phenomena  of  fermentation  and  putrefaction,  is  caused  by  living  organisms,  it  left 
entirely  open  the  precise  nature  of  these  organisms. 

The  first  experiments  with  species  of  bacteria  isolated  by  modern  methods,  and 
therefore  undoubtedly  pure  cultivations,  are  those  recorded  by  Heraeus.  Heraeus 
experimented  with  fourteen  well-known  species  of  bacteria,  and  with  about  as 
many  others  freshly  isolated  by  himself  from  water  and  soil.  He  cultivated  these  in 
an  ammoniacal  solution,  and  obtained  in  the  case  of  several  familiar  species  good 
qualitative  tests  for  nitrons  acid.  Among  these  species  were  Bacillus  prodigiosus, 
the  Finkler-Prior  bacillus,  the  bacillus  of  typhoid  fever,  the  anthrax  bacillus,  and 
others.  Heraeus  concludes  that  all  those  organisms  possess  oxidizing  powers,  since 
they  are  thus  apparently  able  to  oxidize  ammonia  to  nitrous  acid. 

The  work  of  Adametz  and  Frank,  on  the  other  hand,  did  much  to  offset  this  posi- 
tive result  reached  by  Heraeus.  They  found,  as  other  investigators  had  found  be- 
fore them,  that  the  introduction  of  a  small  quantity  of  garden  soil  into  an  ammoni- 
acal solution  would  produce  rapid  nitrification.  The  various  species  of  bacteria, 
however,  which  they  isolated  from  this  soil,  and  introduced  as  pure  cultures  into 
sterilized  ammoniacal  solutions,  refused  to  nitrify.  In  no  case  was  more  than  a  trace 
of  nitric  acid  observed.  Frank  was  so  influenced  by  his  continued  negative  results 
tliat  at  a  later  date  he  went  so  far  as  to  deny  that  living  organisms  had  anything 
whatever  to  do  with  nitrification.  This  sceptical  attitude  seemed  for  a  time  to  be 
fully  justified  by  the  experiments  of  Celli  and  Zncco.  It  was  soon,  however, 
demonstrated  again  by  several  skilful  investigators  that  nitrification  could  not  be 
accounted  for  by-  purely  chemical  infiuences.  There  was,  nevertheless,  no  cessation 
in  the  publication  of  negative  results.  The  work  of  Heraeus  was  extended  and 
elaborated  by  P.  F.  Frankland  and  by  Warington.  Fi-ankland  failed  entirely  to 
obtain  any  evidence  of  oxidation  of  nitrogen  by  individual  species  of  bacteria,  and 
on  this  point  came  into  direct  confiict  with  Heraeus. 

Not  only  is  the  nitrifying  organism  present  in  Boston  tap-water,  .  .  .  but  it 
appears  to  be  equally  common  in  water  from  all  parts  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
So  far  as  our  experience  has  gone,  any  natui*al  water  containing  the  ordinaiy 
amount  of  free  or  albuminoid  ammonia  contains  also  the  nitrifying  organism,  as  is 
shown  by  our  long  series  of  tests.  In  these  natural  waters  the  nitrifying  organism 
seems  to  be  under  wholly  normal  conditions,  and  to  be  abundantly  able  to  effect  the 
oxidation   of  the  small   quantities  of  nitrogen  usually  present  in  these  waters. 
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Watera  that  contain  high  "albuminoid  ammonia,'*  in  cases  where  this  "ammonia" 
comes  from  the  nitrogen  in  infusoria,  algse,  etc.,  go  through  the  same  changes  as 
those  which  contain  "free  ammonia,"  but  more  slowly.  The  organisms  in  time  die, 
the  bacteria  set  free  the  nitrogen  of  their  bodies,  forming  free  ammonia,  and  then 
in  turn  nitrites  and  nitrates. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  reasonably  expected  that,  since  the  nitrifying  organism  is 
undoubtedly  present  in  all  these  waters,  an  examination  of  gelatin  plate  cultures  of 
these  waters  would  reveal  some  particular  kind  or  kinds  of  colonies  common  to  all, 
and  in  that  way  aid  in  sifting  out  the  nitrifying  organisms.-  Our  experience  has 
shown,  however,  that  such  a  hope  is  unfounded.  So  far  as  the  inspection  of  gelatin 
plate-cultures  enables  us  to  judge,  no  one  kind  of  colony  is  common  to  all  these 
waters.  This  fact,  on  the  surface,  seemed  to  favor  the  view  that  the  power  of  nitri- 
fication was  not  the  property  of  any  particular  organism,  but  was  very  likely  pos- 
sessed in  common  by  a  number  of  kindred  species.     .     .     . 

There  was  .  .  .  one  possible  explanation  of  our  failure  to  reach  consistent 
positive  results  by  the  use  of  species  of  bacteria  isolated  by  the  method  of  gelatin 
plate-culture.  It  might  be  that  the  nitrifying  organism  did  not  grow  on  gelatin. 
Everything  seemed  to  point  in  this  direction,  and  the  belief  was  fm-ther 
strengthened  by  a  very  significant  fact  observed  about  this  time.  We  had  known 
for  some  time  that  in  the  histoiy  of  the  filter-tanks  at  the  Lawrence  Experiment 
Station  speedy  nitrification  was  always  coincident  with  a  marked  decline  in  the 
numbers  of  bacteria.  The  effluents  discharged  from  the  filter-tanks,  although  high 
in  nitrates,  were  low  in  bacteria ;  and,  moreover,  the  more  complete  the  nitrifica- 
tion, the  fewer  were  the  bacteria  in  the  effluent. 

We  also  observed  that,  in  an  ammoniacal  solution  which  is  seeded  with  ordinaiy 
pond-water  containing  several  species  of  bacteria,  there  is  during  the  first  few  days 
a  rapid  multiplication  of  the  contained  germs.  Nitrification,  however,  does  not  as 
a  rule  begin  until  from  ten  to  fourteen  days  have  elapsed.  By  the  time  nitrification 
begins,  the  numbers  of  bacteria,  as  shown  by  gelatin  plate-cultures,  have  begun  to 
decline ;  and,  while  the  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrites  in  the  solution  is  increas- 
ing, the  numbers  of  bacteria  ai'e  as  steadily  diminishing.  Thus,  in  one  instance, 
an  ammoniacal  solution,  four  days  after  its  inoculation  with  a  cubic  centimetre  of 
Cochituate  water,  contained  3,762,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimetre.  Nitrification 
had  not  yet  begun.  When  the  first  signs  of  increasing  nitrites  appeared,  the  num- 
bei*s  of  bacteria  had  sunk  to  19,200 ;  and  when  the  nitrites  reached  their  maximum, 
the  bacteria,  shown  by  gelatin  plate-cultures,  were  only  9,454.  It  was  certainly 
difficult  to  understand  why  nitrification,  a  process  apparently  dependent  upon  the 
life  and  activity  of  bacteria,  should  seem  to  flourish  best  under  conditions  in  which 
bacteria  were  perishing.  If,  however,  it  were  assumed  that  the  nitrifying  organism 
could  not  grow  in  the  usual  gelatin  media,  all  the  perplexing  results  above  recorded 
could  be  more  easily  explain^.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  natural  for  us 
to  make  such  an  assumption. 

There  was,  of  coui*se,  the  possibility  that  the  nitrifying  organism,  by  its  growth 
on  gelatin,  had  lost  its  peculiar  property  ;  but  it  did  not  seem  to  us  likely  that  so 
fundamental  a  property  could  be  parted  with  in  so  short  a  time.  However  that 
might  be,  we  determined  to  test  the  other  hypothesis  first,  since  we  believed  it  to 
be  the  more  probable  of  the  two.  Accordingly  experiments  were  begun  to  attempt 
to  isolate  the  nitrifying  organism  by  the  method  of  dilution.  This  is  the  method 
that  was  commonly  used  by  investigators  in  bacteriology  before  the  invention  of 
solid  culture-media.  It  has,  as  is  well  known,  serious  practical  as  well  as  theoreti- 
cal drawbacks.  In  our  practice  a  small  portion  of  an  actively  nitrifying  solution 
is  transferred  on  the  loop  of  a  sterilized  platinum  needle  to  a  sterilized  ammoni- 
acal solution,  and  when  nitrification  is  thus  induced  in  the  second  solution  a  fresh 
transfer  is  made  from  this  to  a  third,  and  so  on.  Bigid  precautions  have  been 
taken  to  avoid  the  introduction  of  foreign  germs. 

Hardly  were  these  experiments  well  under  way  before  our  interest  in  this 
method  of  procedure  was  stimulated  by  the  publication  of  communications  by 
Percy  F.  Frankland,  and  Grace  Frankland,  and  by  Bobert  Warington.* 

•  The  Chemical  News,  vol.  Ixi.,  p.  185,  March  21,  1890. 
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The  Franklands,  having  reached  a  conclusion  similar  to  onr  own  regarding  the  be- 
havior of  the  nitrifying  organism  in  gelatin,  had  also  attempted  to  isolate  tne  nitri- 
fying organism  by  the  dilution  method,  and  had  succeeded  in  the  attempt.  They 
state,  in  their  abstract  of  the  paper  read  before  the  Boyal  Society,  that  *'  after  a  very 
large  number  of  experiments  had  been  made  in  this  direction,  the  authors  at  length 
succeeded  in  obtaining  an  attenuation  consisting  of  about  l-l,000,000th  of  the  origi- 
nal nitrifying  solution  employed,  which  not  only  nitrified,  but  on  inoculation  into 
gelatin-peptone,  refused  to  grow,  and  was  seen  under  the  microscope  to  consist  of 
numerous  characteristic  bacUIi,  hardly  longer  than  broad,  which  may  be  described 
as  bacillococci." 

Warington's  communication  entirely  confirms  that  of  the  Franklands,  in  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  their  earlier  and  negative  results.  He  had  not,  however,  at  the  time 
of  writing,  succeeded  in  isolating  the  nitrifying  organism. 

A  paper  by  Winogradsky  followed  soon  after.  He  appears  to  have  discovered 
independently  a  nitrifying  organism,  and  attributes  his  success  largely  to  his  mi- 
croscopic examinations  of  the  nitrifying  solutions,  and  to  his  use  of  solutions  de- 
void of  organic  matter.  The  following  is  the  composition  of  the  liquid  finally 
adopted  by  him : 

Orammes. 

Ammonium  sulphate 1 

Potassium   phosphate 1 

Water  from  the  lake  (at  Zurich,  **  tr^s  pure  ") 1,000 

Each  portion  of  100  cubic  centimetres  received  in  addition  .5  to  1  gm.  of  basic 
magnesium  carbonate,  suspended  in  distilled  water.  Winogradsky  found  that  this 
layer  of  magnesium  carbonate  at  the  bottom  of  each  flask  afforded  an  excellent 
gathering  place  for  flocks  of  the  nitrifying  organism.  The  "  nitric  ferment "  does 
not,  as  the  Franklands  had  already  shown,  grow  well  upon  ordinary  gelatin  plate- 
cultures  ;  and  this  is  probably  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  all  previous  experimenters 
to  isolate  the  special  ferment.  For  Winogradsky's  detailed  description  of  the  nitric 
ferment,  and  for  a  statement  of  his  peculiar  views  concerning  its  function,  *  *  de 
regulaiHser  la  circvUaiion  du  carbone  sur  noire  planete"  we  must  refer  to  his  original 
papers.* 

Before  receiving  Winogi'adsky's  paper,  in  the  spring  of  1890,  we  had  been  using 
in  our  work,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Allen  Hazen,  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  the 
following  composition : 

Grammes. 

Ammonium  chloride  (resublimed) 1.9070 

Sodium  carbonate 3.7842 

Sodium  phosphate 2000 

Potassium  sulphate 2000 

Proceeding  with  this  solution  by  the  method  of  dilution,  we  at  length  succeeded 
in  isolating  a  nitrifying  organism.  A  flask  was  first  inoculated  with  a  few  grains  of 
sand  from  Tank  No.  13,  at  the  Lawrence  Experiment  Station,  and  when  nitrification 
was  at  its  height  in  this  solution  a  small  portion  was  transferred  from  this  to  a 
second  flask,  and  so  on.  After  a  large  number  of  unsuccessful  attempts,  two  solu- 
tions were  finally  obtained  which  nitrified  well,  but  gave  no  growth  upon  ordinary 
gelatin  plate-cultures,  although  the  plates  were  allowed  to  stand  for  seven  days. 
Microscopic  examination  of  these  solutions  showed  them  to  be  inhabited  by  a  par- 
ticular form  of  bacillus,  and  apparently  by  that  alone.  These  bacilli  are  short,  of 
a  slightly  oval  shape,  and  vary  from  1.1  /x  to  1.7 /x  in  length ;  they  are  about  0.8 /x  to 
0.9  |A  broad.  They  are  grouped  very  characteristically  in  irregular  clumps,  and  are 
held  together  by  a  jelly-like  material.  Each  aggregation  is  indeed  a  typical 
zooglcBa.  The  aggregations  of  bacteria  were  found  chiefly  on  the  bottom  of  the 
flasks,  as  was  also  the  case  with  the  organism  described  by  Winogradsky.  These 
masses  of  zoSgloea  obtained  as  a  pure  culture  from  a  nitrifying  solution,  resemble 
significantly  the  zooglcea  discharged  in  considerable  quantities  from  the  filter-tanks 
at  Lawrence.  .  .  .  The  bacilli  stain  with  some  difficulty  with  the  usual  aniline 
dyes.    We  have  not  observed  independent  movement.     Owing  to  the  lack  of  the 

*  Annales  de  rXnstitat  Pastear,  Tome  iy.,  1S90,  No.  4,  p.  218 ;  No.  5,  p.  257. 
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usual  means  of  diagnosis,  it  is  dii&cult  to  determine  in  a  short  time  whether  this 
species  is  the  same  as  the  one  described  by  the  Franklands  and  by  Winogradsky. 
On  one  important  point  there  appears  to  be  a  difference  between  our  results  and 
those  reached  by  the  above-mentioned  investigators.  The  organism  discovered  by 
them  oxidizes  ammonia  to  nitrite,  but  carries  it  no  further.  Our  own  flasks  give 
complete  oxidation  to  nitrate.  Whether  this  be  due  to  a  difference  of  conditions, 
a  difference  in  the  virility  of  the  organisms,  or  a  specific  difference  in  the  bacteria, 
we  are  not  at  present  prepared  to  say.  The  short  time  at  our  disposal  has  made  it 
impossible  to  settle  this  and  many  other  questions  to  our  own  satisfaction.  We  are 
not  even  prepared  to  say  that  there  may  not  have  been  a  mixture  of  two  or  more 
species  in  our  flasks,  all  agreeing  closely  in  moi-phological  charactera,  and  in  giving 
no  growth  on  gelatin,  but  differing  in  important  physiological  respects.  Further 
investigation  is  necessary  to  settle  this  and  other  important  points  regarding  the 
relations  of  this  organism  to  the  process  of  nitrification. 

Whether  or  not  we  accept  the  views  of  Winogitidsky,  it  is  certainly  worthy  of 
remark,  as  he  observes,  that  an  organism  sliould  exist,  which,  without  chlorophyll 
and  in  the  apparent  absence  of  organic  nitrogen  and  of  organic  carbon,  should  be 
able  to  multiply  and  thrive  upon  wholly  inorganic  compounds.  It  may  well  be 
doubted,  we  think,  whether  this  is  really  the  case.  It  seems  more  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  exceedingly  minute  quantities  of  organic  nitrogen  and  carbon  are 
actually  present,  and  escape  detection  by  our  present  methods  of  chemical  analysis, 
although  in  reality  sufficient  to  nourish  generations  of  bacteria. 

Our  own  experience,  as  well  as  that  of  previous  investigators,  seems  to  be  a  warn- 
ing against  a  too  confiding  use  of  the  gelatin  plate-culture  in  bacteriological  work, 
since  in  this  instance  such  confidence  has  left  us  for  a  long  time  in  ignorance  of  a 
common  and  widespread  as  well  as  highly  important  organism. 

Disappearance  op  a  Portion  op  the  Nitrogen. 

In  the  practical  working  of  intermittent  sand-filters  at  Lawrence,  it 
lias  been  found  (1)  that  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  service  much  less 
nitrogen  came  away  in  the  effluents  than  was  applied  in  the  sewage ; 
(2)  that  nitrification  is  usually  somewhat  more  active  in  the  spring 
and  early  summer  than  at  any  other  season,  there  being  at  this  time 
frequently  an  excess  of  nitrogen  in  the  effluent  over  that  applied  in 
the  sewage,  caused  by  the  oxidation  of  organic  mattei;  stored  in  the 
filter ;  (3)  that  as  a  whole  less  nitrogen  flows  away  in  the  effluent 
than  is  applied  in  the  sewage.  The  Eeport  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Health  for  1891  states  that  Filter  No.  1  stored  fifteen 
I)er  cent,  of  the  nitrogen  applied  in  four  years  of  service,  and 
other  filters  even  more.  The  storage  of  nitrogen  seems  to  decrease 
from  year  to  year,  but  the  observations  have  not  been  sufficiently  ex- 
tended to  determine  whether  the  storage  would  cease  before  the  filter 
became  too  much  clogged  for  use.  The  experimental  sand-filters  at 
Lawrence  possess  the  power  of  self -cleansing  and  continue  to  act  effi- 
ciently for  a  long  time,  but  to  obtain  the  best  results  it  is  probable 
that  the  surfaces  of  such  filters  require  raking  over  at  convenient  in- 
tervals, while  after  two  or  three  years,  at  least,  the  top  portion  of  the 
sand  should  probably  be  removed.*  With  ample  filtering  areas,  the 
beds  may  be  given  a  long  rest,  instead  of  removing  the  sand. 

*  For  extended  discassion  of  this  point  see  Chapter  XIV. 
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PBAcncAL  Experiments. 


In  the  course  of  the  work  at  Lawrence  a  number  of  experiments 
were  made  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  different  substances  upon  nitrifi- 
cation.   The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  the  more  important : 

(1.)  In  April,  May,  and  June,  1889,  instead  of  sewage,  there  was  ap- 
plied daily  to  Tank  No.  12  (one  of  the  small  tanks)  IJ  gallons  of  water, 
to  which  had  been  added  enough  baked  and  pulverized  egg  albumin 
to  make  2.8  parts  of  nitrogen  per  100,000.  The  first  application  of  this 
mixture  was  made  April  18th. 

Egg  albumin  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  and  the  object  of  this  ex- 
periment w^as  chiefly  to  determine  to  what  extent  it  would  be  rendered 
soluble  and  converted  into  free  ammonia,  or  carried  another  step  and 
become  nitrified,  in  passing  through  the  filter.  The  experiment  was 
interrupted  before  completion,  and  the  results  in  consequence  are 
somewhat  uncertain.  The  indications  are,  however,  that  about  61 
per  cent,  of  the  total  nitrogen  contained  in  the  albumin  applied  was 
rendered  soluble  and  converted  into  nitrates.  There  are  no  means 
of  determining  how  much  of  the  insoluble  nitrogenous  matter  was 
stored  in  the  sand,  though  comparing  with  results  obtained  with  sew- 
age, it  appears  probable  that  but  little  was  stored. 

This  experiment  was  repeated  from  July  10  to  Auf^st  7,  1889,  when 
there  was  applied  three  gallons  of  water  per  day,  containing  baked 
and  pulverized  blood  albumin  sufficient  to  supply  1.04  part  of  nitro- 
gen per  100,000.  This  experiment  was  also  somewhat  uncertain  as  to 
the  actual  results  obtained,  though  the  indications  are  that  about 
90  per  cent,  of  the  total  nitrogen  of  the  mixture  appeared  as  nitrates 
in  the  effluent. 

(2.)  We  have  already  referred,  in  Chapter  I.,  to  the  experiments 
upon  the  passage  of  Bacillus  prodigiosus  through  the  sand-filters,  and 
we  will  now  describe  some  further  phenomena  developed  by  that  ex- 
periment. 

In  order  to  apply  Bacillus  pi^odigiosus  a  litre  of  bouillon,  containing  a 
pure  culture  of  many  millions,  was  mixed  with  water  and  applied  to 
Filter  No.  12  on  the  morning  of  August  7,  1889.  On  the  morning  of 
August  8th  the  munber  of  bacteria  found  in  the  effluent  was  60  per 
cubic  centimetre.  At  1  p.m.  of  the  same  day  the  number  was  13,440 ; 
two  hours  later  the  number  was  58,000 ;  at  5  p.m.  the  number  had  in- 
creased to  81,700 ;  and  at  9  p.m.  the  count  gave  108,100.  On  August  9th 
the  number  of  bacteria  was  high  in  the  forenoon,  reaching  12,964  at 
noon,  and  decresaing  to  494  at  nine  in  the  evening.  At  9  p.m.  on  Au- 
gust 10th  the  number  was  3,  and  three  counts  on  August  11th  aver- 
aged 4. 
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We  have  here  a  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  food  material 
added  to  the  tank,  followed  by,  apparently,  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  bacteria  in  the  tank,  as  indicated  by  the  increase  of  number 
in  the  effluent.  The  time,  however,  of  such  increase  was  quite  short,  as 
the  effect  of  adding  the  extra  food  material  appears  to  have  spent  it- 
self on  August  10th. 

The  bouillon  employed  in  this  experiment  consisted  of  beef-tea  en- 
riched with  peptone,  as  ordinarily  prepared  for  a  culture-medium  by 
bacteriologists.  Peptone,  the  principal  nutritive  constituent,  is  sol- 
uble and  therefore  specially  available  as  bacterial  food.  It  is  proba- 
bly superior  in  nutrient  value  to  most  of  the  substances  found  in 
sewage. 

On  September  20, 1889,  the  same  quantity  of  bouillon,  as  previously 
used  on  August  7th,  was  again  applied.  The  bouillon  of  this  second 
experiment  was  of  the  same  quality  as  that  used  on  August  7th,  except 
that  it  was  sterilized  so  that  it  contained  no  bacteria.  On  September 
18th,  19th  and  20th,  before  applying  the  bouillon,  the  average  number 
of  bacteria  in  the  effluent  was  199 ;  on  the  morning  of  September  21st 
the  number  was  foimd  to  be  54,600;  at  1.55  p.m.  of  the  same  day  the 
number  counted  was  57,600 ;  at  9  p.m.  it  was  26,400.  The  greatest  num- 
ber on  September  23d  was  4,485.  On  September  26th  the  nimiber  at 
the  time  of  greatest  flow  was  1,820 ;  on  October  2d  the  number  at  the 
same  time  was  736. 

In  addition  to  the  experiments  with  bouillon  and  peptone  mixture 
just  described,  experiments  had  also  been  previously  made  in  the 
month  of  March,  1889,  by  the  application  of  a  solution  of  peptone  alone 
to  Tank  No.  11.  The  results  were  essentially  the  same  as  those  found 
later  with  Tank  No.  12.  In  every  case  the  application  of  the  nutrient 
mixture  was  first  followed  by  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of 
bacteria  appearing  in  the  effluent,  followed  later  by  a  decrease  in  the 
bacteria  in  the  effluent  with  increased  nitrification. 

The  effect  of  applying  a  nutrient  mixture  to  an  intermittent  filter  is 
summarized  in  the  Special  Eeport  (page  856)  as  follows : 

At  first  there  is  an  increased  discharge  of  bacteria  and  an  incomplete  oxidation,  bat 
this  condition  gradually  changes  to  one  of  almost  complete  oxidation,  and  the  dis- 
charge of  very  few,  if  any,  bacteria.  This  series  of  events  appears  to  be  due  to  the 
temporary  over-feeding  of  the  filter,  and  consequent  increase  of  the  bacteria,  fol- 
lowed by  a  new  balance  of  supply  and  demand.  It  follows  also  that  peptone  is 
readily  and  completely  oxidized  by  micro-organisms. 

(3.)  Filter  Tank  No.  13  received  sewage  for  nearly  a  year  previous  to 
January  14,  1889,  at  the  rate  of  60,000  gallons  per  acre  per  day.  Be- 
ginning on  that  date,  at  which  time  the  tank  was  giving  a  perfectly 
nitrified  effluent,  a  solution  of  ammonium  chloride  in  water,  containing 
1  part  ammonia  per  100,000,  was  substituted  for  the  sewage.    Enough 
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sodinm  carbonate  was  mixed  with  this  solution  to  combine  with  the 
chlorine  of  the  ammonium  chloride,  and  also  with  the  nitric  acid  equiv- 
alent to  the  ammonia.  Nitrification  was  complete  from  the  first,  the 
effluent  being  not  only  almost  free  from  ammonia,  but  containing  nearly 
all  of  the  nitrogen  applied  as  nitrates. 

The  strength  of  the  solution  was  increased  from  time  to  time,  until 
on  April  22d  it  contained  34  parts  per  100,000  of  ammonia. 

After  increasing  the  amount  applied  complete  nitrification  was  not 
at  once  obtained,  but  the  effluent  contained  ammonia  and  nitrites. 
Later  the  ammonia  disappeared  from  the  effluent,  to  be  followed  by  the 
nitrites,  while  increased  development  of  the  nitrates  went  on,  until 
finally  a  nearly  complete  nitrification  was  obtained. 

The  effect  of  an  excess  and  deficiency  of  alkali  was  also  experimented 
upon  with  Tank  No.  13.  From  July  2  to  August  6,  1889,  the  propor- 
tionate parts  of  the  mixture  added  to  this  tank  was  4  ammonium  chloride 
to  5  of  sodium  carbonate.  This  gave  sodium  carbonate  in  excess  of 
the  amount  required  to  neutralize  the  ammonium  chloride.  Nitrifica- 
tion was  not  in  the  least  interfered  with.  The  excess  of  sodium  car- 
bonate passed  through  without  change,  with  no  other  result  than  to 
increase  the  alkalinity  of  the  effluent. 

Beginning  October  8th,  the  proportion  added  was  4  of  ammonium 
chloride  to  3  of  sodium  carbonate,  in  which  there  was  a  deficiency  of 
alkali.  The  result  was  an  almost  total  stoppage  of  nitrification,  which, 
however,  after  a  time  began  again,  but  did  not  become  complete. 

An  unexpected  result  of  the  experiment  with  deficiency  of  alkali, 
was  the  production  of  an  enormous  quantity  of  nitrites. 

It  appears,  then,  from  these  experiments  that  an  excess  of  alkali  is 
without  effect  upon  nitrification,  but  on  the  other  hand,  with  an  insuffi- 
cient quantity  nitrification  is  incomplete,  the  effluent  containing  ammo- 
nia and  nitrites,  the  latter  often  in  large  quantities. 

(4.)  The  effect  of  acid  upon  nitrification  was  experimented  upon  with 
Tank  16  A,  which  is  one  of  the  small  tanks,  filled  with  very  coarse 
gravel,  the  stones  ranging  between  f  and  Ij  inch  in  diameter.  Before 
placing  in  the  tank  the  gravel  was  carefully  washed  in  order  to  remove 
any  sand,  earth,  or  organic  matter  which  might  otherwise  remain  at- 
tached to  the  stones.  The  empty  space  in  this  tank  amounted  to  about 
37  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  In  October,  1889,  this  tank  was  puri- 
fying  sewage  at  the  rate  of  20,000  gallons  per  day  with  fair  nitrifi- 
cation. Beginning  October  22d,  sulphuric  acid  was  added  to  the 
sewage,  in  quantity  equal  to  22.54  parts  per  100,000  of  sulphuric  acid 
in  the  solution.  The  result  of  this  treatment  was  a  great  increase  of 
free  ammonia,  with  fluctuation  of  the  albuminoid  ammonia  and 
decrease  of  nitrates  in  the  effluent.  The  treatment  was  continued  for 
four  months,  during  all  of  which  time  some  nitrification  continued. 
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although  gfradually  decreasing  in  amount.     Summarizing  the  result  of 
this  experiment,  Mr.  Mills  says  (Special  Report,  page  663) : 

We  learn  from  this  experiment  that  sewage  containing  a  large  percentage  of 
snlphuric  acid  may  have  a  large  part  of  its  organic  matter  removed  by  intermittent 
filtration  for  a  considerable  time ;  so  that  we  may  not  expect  an  unfayorable  result 
if  sewage  having  an  excess  of  acid  be  occasionally  applied  to  a  filtration  area ;  but, 
if  it  is  constantly  applied,  it  should  be  neutralized  by  lime  or  some  alkali. 

The  effect  of  using  limestone  to  counteract  the  acidity  of  the  sewage 
was  subsequently  further  experimented  upon  in  Filter  No.  17  A,  in 
which  a  little  limestone  was  mixed  with  the  upper  layers  of  the  filter- 
ing material,  and  strong  lye  and  sewage  applied  for  over  a  year.  The 
eflBiuent  showed  results  comparable  with  those  from  normal  sewage 
filtered,  under  similar  conditions,  through  sand  without  limestone. 

(5.)  The  effect  of  saltpetre  upon  nitrification  was  also  experimented 
with  in  Tank  No.  15  A.  The  result  was  that  when  saltpetre  was  dis- 
solved in  the  sewage  to  the  amount  of  72  parts  of  nitrogen  per  100,000, 
the  quantity  of  nitrates  in  the  effluent  increased  from  2.01  parts  per 
100,000  two  days  before  the  saltpetre  was  applied,  to  64  parts  per 
100,000  four  days  after  the  application.  The  saltpetre  was  discon- 
tinued after  five  days,  and  in  twelve  days  from  the  first  application 
the  nitrates  had  fallen  to  15  parts  per  100,000. 

(6.)  Experiments  were  made  as  to  the  effect  of  common  salt  upon 
nitrification  in  Tank  No.  11,  which,  as  already  stated,  had  been  used 
for  the  experiments  with  the  peptone  solution.  Beginning  July  2, 
1889,  a  solution  of  ammonium  chloride  with  a  suitable  amount  of 
sodium  carbonate  in  water  was  applied  to  this  tank,  the  solution  con- 
taining 2  parts  of  nitrogen  per  100,000.  At  the  end  of  a  month  the  ef- 
fluent contained  nearly  all  the  nitrogen  applied.  On  August  8th,  com- 
mon salt  was  added  in  such  quantity  that  the  charge  contained  1,200 
parts  of  chlorine  per  100,000.  Nitrification  was  checked  and  the 
solution  passed  through  the  filter  almost  unchanged.  August  27th,  the 
addition  of  salt  was  suspended,  the  charge  from  that  time  until  Sep- 
tember 9th  being  the  same  as  previous  to  the  addition  of  the  salt.  On 
September  9th  nitrification  was  again  complete.  Salt  was  again  added, 
but  in  much  smaller  quantities  than  before;  such  addition  being 
followed  by  a  decrease  of  the  nitrates  in  ten  days  from  2.08  parts  per 
100,000  to  0.15  part.  Upon  continuing  the  same  solution  eight  days 
longer  the  nitrates  increased  1.34  part  per  100,000.  The  chlorine  at 
this  time  was  127.1  parts. 

The  quantity  of  salt  in  the  daily  application  was  then  increased  for 
three  weeks,  until  the  chlorine  amounted  to  367.0  parts ;  during  this 
time  the  nitrates  decreased  to  0.2  part;  upon  again  gradually  in- 
creasing the  quantity  of  salt  the  nitrates  also  increased.     On  December 
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14th  chlorine  reached  1,306.0  parts  and  the  nitrates  were  1.0  part  per 
190.000. 
In  regrard  to  the  practical  bearings  of  this  experiment  Mr.  Mills  says : 

By  gradually  increasing  the  amount  of  salt  in  the  solution  to  a  little  more  than 
was  applied  in  August  at  once,  without  time  for  a  gi*adual  adaptation  of  the  filter 
to  the  work  required  of  it,  we  find  a  very  different  result.  In  August  the  same 
quantity  of  salt  caused  nitrification  to  cease,  and  allowed  the  ammonia  to  come 
through  the  filter  nearly  unchanged.  By  the  gi-adual  application  of  the  salt  in  in- 
creasing quantities,  we  now  find  that,  when  the  same  quantity  is  applied,  the  am- 
monias are  reduced  to  about  12  per  cent,  of  those  which  came  through  in  August ; 
and  the  nitrates,  which  were  zero,  are  now  equal  to  one  part  per  100,000.  From 
this  we  see  that  by  properly  preparing  the  filter,  a  solution  of  ammonia  may  be 
quite  satisfactorily  purified  by  nitrification,  even  when  it  is  as  salt  as  ordinary  sea- 
water.  Upon  rapidly  increasing  the  amount  of  salt,  from  December  14, 1889,  to  Jan- 
nary  8, 1890,  to  about  four  times  that  which  it  contained  on  December  14th,  so  that  it 
was  nearly  three  times  as  salt  as  ordinaiy  sea-water,  the  nitrates  were  very  much 
reduced.  Obtained  in  the  usual  way  they  amounted  to  .0600  part ;  but  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  method  of  determining  nitrates,  when  the  solution  contains  these 
very  large  amounts  of  salt,  gives  results  which  are  too  low.  From  these  results  we 
may  conclude  that  quite  satisfactory  nitrification  may  result  when  applying  to  a 
filtration  area  sewage  containing  a  very  large  amount  of  salt,  if  only  it  be  applied 
with  reasonable  regularity. 

(7.)  The  effect  of  sug'ar  upon  nitrification  was  experimented  with  in 
Tank  No.  12,  which  had  also  been  used  for  filtration  of  sewage  in  the 
experiment  with  egg"-albumin  and  water.  Beginning  October  23, 1889, 
and  continuing  to  December  8th,  three  gallons  of  city  water  contain- 
ing granulated  sugar  equal  to  100  parts  per  100,000  of  the  solution 
were  applied  daily.  The  result  was  that  nitrification  decreased  im- 
mediately. The  greater  part  of  the  sugar  passed  through  the  tank  un- 
changed and  in  six  weeks'  time  the  effluent  contained  three-fourths  of 
the  applied  sugar. 

On  December  9th,  three  gallons  of  sewage  were  applied  daily,  with- 
out any  sugar.  Nitrification  was  resumed  at  once,  and  in  five  days' 
time  the  nitrates  amounted  to  0.22  part.  During  this  period  the  tem- 
perature of  the  effluent  varied  from  49^  to  40°  F.  In  twelve  days 
the  nitrates  amounted  to  0.86  part. 

Beginning  January  1,  1890,  sugar  was  applied  to  the  sewage  to  the 
amount  of  10  parts  in  100,000  ;  on  the  13th,  this  amount  was  increased 
to  20  parts.  The  effect  was  to  slowly  reduce  the  amount  of  nitrates  in 
the  effluent  to  0.08  part  on  January  31st,  without  any  increase  of  am- 
monias. From  this  time  the  nitrates  increased,  until  they  reached  1.1 
part  on  February  28th,  the  effluent  then  contained  less  than  one  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  of  sugar  applied,  while  in  November  and  the  early 
part  of  December,  from  one-third  to  three-fourths  of  the  amount 
applied  passed  through. 

From  this  experiment  it  appeai*s  that  a  considerable  quantity  of 
sugar,  when  first  applied  to  intermittent  sand-filters,  will  cause  a  de- 
crease of  nitrification  without  increase  of  ammonias.     If,  however,  such 
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a  filter  can  be  gradually  adapted  to  the  special  work  of  nitrifying 
sugar,  the  nitrates  are  formed  about  as  completely  as  when  sugar  is 
absent. 

In  the  special  case  under  consideration  after  the  adaptation  of  the 
filter  to  the  work  during  the  low  temperature  of  winter,  a  satisfactory 
purification  was  finally  attained  of  60,000  gallons  of  sewage  applied 
per  acre  daily. 

(8.)  The  effect  of  an  amount  of  free  oxygen  upon  nitrification  was  also 
experimented  with  in  Filter  Tank  No.  14,  which  was  a  small  tank  filled 
with  sand  of  the  same  quality  as  that  in  Tank  No.  1.  This  tank  had 
been  used,  previous  to  the  special  experiment,  for  sewage  filtration  in 
the  ordinary  way  for  about  a  year. 

For  the  special  experiments  on  the  effect  of  free  oxygen  upon  nitri- 
fication, the  tank  was  fitted  with  a  trap  at  the  bottom,  and  a  cover  to  the 
top,  with  mercury  seal,  which  made  it  air-tight.  A  pressure-guage 
was  connected  with  a  small  faucet.  The  daily  application  of  sewage 
was  put  in  through  a  large  funnel,  with  a  stop-cock  to  prevent  the  ad- 
mission of  air,  and  a  perforated  plate  under  the  cover  distributed  the 
sewage  over  the  surface.  The  trap  at  the  bottom  allowed  the  effluent 
to  flow  away,  but  prevented  the  ingress  of  air  to  the  tank  with  ordi- 
nary pressures.  From  February  21st  to  28th,  nine  gallons  of  sewage 
were  applied  daily.  During  this  time  there  were  a  number  of  leaks,  and 
there  must  have  been  a  good  supply  of  air.  Nitrification  was  nearly 
stopped.  On  March  1st,  the  tank  was  shown,  by  the  pressure-guage, 
to  be  perfectly  tight.  The  same  daily  application  of  sewage  was  con- 
tinued and  in  a  week  nitrification  had  stopped,  and  the  effluent  flowed 
away  little  better  than  crude  sewage.  On  March  16th,  the  cock  for  ad- 
mitting sewage  was  left  open  in  order  to  ventilate  the  top  of  the  tank. 
The  effluent  still  remained  the  same,  and  on  March  27th  the  cover  was 
taken  off.  This  still  did  not  afford  sufficient  air,  the  tank  having 
become  clogged  by  the  organic  matter  which  had  accumulated  during 
the  time  when  the  air  was  excluded.  On  April  2d,  one-half  inch  of  the 
accumulation  was  removed  from  the  surface ;  and  an  aspirator  attached 
to  one  of  the  side  faucets,  near  the  bottom.  Thereupon  the  effluent 
rapidly  improved,  and  in  two  weeks  nitrification  was  again  nearly  com- 
plete. During  April  and  the  following  months  a  number  of  different 
experiments  were  made  as  to  the  effect  of  free  oxygen  upon  nitrifica- 
tion with  this  tank.  The  net  result  of  the  whole  series  is  to  enforce  the 
proposition  that  nitrification  cannot  take  place  in  sand-filters  without 
the  air  in  the  spaces  of  the  filter  contains  oxygen.  The  experiments 
also  show  that  a  small  amount  of  oxygen,  in  the  air  in  the  spaces  of 
the  filter,  is  nearly  as  effective  as  a  larger  quantity,  provided  the  air  is 
changed  often  enough  to  insure  the  presence  of  some  oxygen  at  every 
point. 
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Present  Theory  op  Nitrifioation. 

We  have  now  exhibited  some  of  the  more  interesting  points  in  con- 
nection with  nitrification  in  its  application  to  sewage  disposal.  By 
way  of  presenting  the  present  theory  in  a  concise  form  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  ascertained  facts  indicate  that  nitrification  takes  place 
in  two  stages,  each  characterized  by  a  distinct  organism.  The  office 
of  one  of  these  is  to  convert  ammonia  into  nitrite ;  while  the  other 
converts  nitrite  into  nitrate,  whence  we  have  the  nitrous  and  nitric  or- 
ganism or  ferments.*  Both  are  present  in  ordinary  soils  in  enormous 
numbers ;  they  are  also  present  or  quickly  develop  in  sewage,  which 
may  be  considered  a  nutrient  medium  for  them  by  reason  of  contain- 
ing a  large  amount  of  their  natural  nitrogenous  food. 

As  to  which  organism  will  develop  in  any  particular  case  in  the 
greater  quantity  will  depend  upon  the  existence  of  a  number  of  special 
conditions,  some  of  which  are  not  yet  well  understood.  In  the  mean- 
time what  we  do  definitely  know  indicates  that  the  two  organisms  may 
be,  according  to  Warington,  separated  by  "  successive  cultivations  in 
solutions  of  special  composition  favoring  the  development  of  either." 
By  employing  a  solution  containing  potassium  nitrate,  but  no  am- 
monia, we  may  obtain  the  nitric  organism  alone  ;  or  by  employing  an 
ammonium  carbonate  solution  a  few  cultivations  give  us  the  nitrous 
organisms  in  a  pure  state.  The  significance  of  these  facts  in  relation 
to  sewage  purification  is  partially  exhibited  in  the  Lawrence  experi- 
ments already  given. 

Denttrification. 

We  have  seen  from  what  has  preceded  that  soil  possesses  the  power 
of  nitrification  in  the  highest  degree.  Under  certain  circumstances, 
however,  it  possesses  the  power  of  rapidly  destroying  nitrates,  and  as 
such  destruction  may  have  its  bearing  on  the  results  of  sewage  purifi- 
cation it  becomes  of  importance  to  understand  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  it  takes  place,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  sewage 
itself  will  destroy  nitrates  in  waters  containing  them,  as  first  observed 
by  Dr.  Angus  Smith  in  1867,  who  also  pointed  out  that  the  nitrogen  of 
the  nitrate  was,  in  the  case  of  denitrification,  by  sewage,  evolved  as  gas. 
We  have  then,  as  the  first  condition  for  denitrification,  the  presence  in 
solution  of  nitrates  together  with  oxidizable  organic  matter.  The 
power  of  nitrification  is,  however,  not  lost  when  denitrification  has 

*  For  photographic  illaBtrationB  of  the  nitrons  and  nitric  organisms  see  Experiment  Station 
Bolletin,  No.  8,  Lectures  on  the  Investigations  at  Rothamsted  Experimental  Station,  by  Robert 
Warington,  F.B.Sm  delivered  before  the  Assn.  of  Am.  Ag.  Colleges  and  Ex.  Stations  at  Wash- 
ington, Ang.  12-18, 1891,  Plates  VI.,  VIL,  and  VIIL 
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taken  place  through  the  action  of  organic  matter ;  in  due  course  the 
organic  matter  disappears  and  nitrification  again  proceeds. 

Denitrification  is  not  in  any  sense  a  chemical  reaction ;  on  the  con- 
trary, like  nitrification,  it  can  only  take  place  in  the  presence  of  a  liv- 
ing organism.  The  effects  of  micro-organisms  upon  solutions  contain- 
ing a  nitrate  and  organic  matter  have  been  studied  by  a  number  of 
observers  in  the  last  few  years.  The  result  is  the  determination  of 
from  20  to  30  species  of  bacteria  which  produce  some  kind  of  a  reduc- 
ing effect,  although  only  two  species,  Bacterium  denitrificans  a  and  fi 
have  been  found  to  certainly  possess  the  property  of  reducing  nitrates 
to  nitrogen  gas.  The  most  common  form  of  reduction  is  from  nitrates 
to  nitrites. 

Denitrification  may  also  be  made  to  take  place  by  the  simple  pro- 
cess of  excluding  oxygen,  as,  for  instance,  by  saturating  a  soil  with 
water. 

In  the  foregoing  we  have  set  forth  some  of  the  more  important  facts 
relating  to  the  subject  of  nitrification.  In  the  chapter  on  Intermit- 
tent Filtration  the  necessary  conditions  for  nitrification  in  its  applica- 
tion to  sewage  purification  are  more  fully  discussed.* 

*  In  addition  to  the  papera  cited  in  the  chapter,  the  following  partial  list  of  **  Rothamstcd** 
papers  on  nitrification  and  allied  subjects,  aa  given  by  Mr.  Warington  in  his  Washington  lectares, 
loc.  cU.f  may  be  consulted: 
On  Nitrification. — Jour.  Chem.  So<\^  18T8,  44. 
On  Nitrification,  Part  IL— Trans.  Chetn.  Soc,  1879,  429. 
On  Alterations  in  the  Properties  of  the  Nitric  Ferment  by  Cultivation. — Report  British  .4«o- 

ciationfor  the  Advancentent  of  Scieiur^  1881,  593. 
On  the  Determination  of  Nitric  Acid  by  Means  of  its  Reaction  with  Ferrous  Salts,  Part  L— 

Trafu.  Cherti.  Soc,  1880,  468;  Part  II.,  ibid,,  1882,  345. 
On  the  Determination  of  Nitric  Add  in  Soils.— Tra/w.  CTiem,  Soc,  1882,  351. 
Determinations  of  Nitrogen  in  the  Soils  of  some  of  the  Experimental  Fields  at  Rothamsted, 

and  the  Bearing  of  the  Results  on  the  Question  of  the  Sources  of  the  Nitrogen  of  our  Crops.— 

Report  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science^  1882. 
New  Determinations  of  Ammonia,  Chlorine,  and  Sulphuric  Acid  in  the  Rain  Water  Collected 

at  Rothamsted. — Jour.  Roy.  Agr.  JSoc.y  1883,  313. 
The  Nitrogen  as  Nitric  Acid  in  the  Soils  and  Subsoils  of  some  of  the  Fields  at  Rothamsted.— 

Jour.  Roy.  Ayr.  Soc,  1SS3,  331. 
On  Nitrification,  Part  lU.  — Trans.  Chem.  A'oc.,  1884,  937. 

On  the  Action  of  Gypsum  in  Promoting  Nitrification.  — 2Va>M.  Chetn.  Soc,  1885,  758. 
On  some  Points  in  the  Composition  of  Soils,  with  Results  Illnetrating  the  Sources  of  the  Fer- 
tility of  Manitoba  Prairie  Soils.— Tra/za.  Cheni.  Soc,  1885,  380. 
On  the  Distribution  of  the  Nitrifying  Organisms  in  the  Soil.— Trarw.  Chetn,  Soc.^  1887, 11& 
A  Contribution  to  the  Study  of  Well  Watera  —  TVan*.  Chafi.  Hoc,  1887,  500. 
The  Chemical  Actions  of  some  Micro-organisms. — Tratis.  Chem.  Soc.^  1888,  727. 
On  the  Present  Position  of  the  Question  of  the  Sources  of  the  Nitrogen  of  Vegetation,  with 

some  New  Results  and  Preliminary  Notice  of  New  Lines  of  Investigation. — Phil,  TYans.  Roy. 

Soc,  1SS9,  Ji.  1. 
The  History  of  a  Field  Newly  Laid  Down  to  Permanent  Grass.— Jo wr.    Roy.   Agr.  Soc  ^ 

1889. 
The  Amount  of  Nitric  Acid  in  the  Rain  Water  at  Rothamsted,  with  Notes  on  the  Analysis  of 

Rain  Water.— Tran*.  Cficm.  AV>r%,  1889,  537. 
On  Nitrification,  Part  IV.— rra/w.  Chem.  Hoc,  1891,  484. 
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*^CHAPTEE  XI. 
CHEMIOAL    PBEOIPITATION. 

Definition  of  the  Process. 

If  we  ref^r  to  Table  No.  32,  on  page  152,  we  observe  that  a  portion 
of  the  organic  matter  of  sewage  is  in  suspension  only.  When  sewage 
is  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  hours  a  part  of  the  suspended  matter  will 
be  deposited  at  the  bottom,  through  the  action  of  sedimentation ;  but 
such  action  is  ordinarily  quite  restricted  in  its  range  and  cannot  be 
relied  upon  by  itself  to  eflfect  the  efficient  purification  of  sewage.  If, 
however,  certain  chemicals  are  added  to  the  sewage,  an  insoluble  pre- 
cipitant is  formed,  which,  under  favorable  circumstances,  may  carry 
down  with  it  all  the  suspended  matter,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  dis- 
solved organic  matter.  The  addition  of  the  chemicals,  together  with 
the  working  of  the  various  appliances  for  grinding  and  mixing  of  the 
same,  the  decanting  of  the  effluent  and  the  caring  for  the  sludge,  all 
constitute  what  is  known  as  the  chemical  treatment  of  sewage,  the 
complete  process  being,  in  reality,  partly  chemical  and  partly  me- 
chanical. 

Keagents. 

An  enormous  number  of  chemical  agents  have  been,  at  various  times, 
proposed  for  this  purpose ;  but  experience  has  apparently  narrowed 
the  really  useful  ones  down  to  three,  the  others  having  proven  either 
worthless  or  too  expensive  for  general  use.  Those  chiefly  used  at  the 
present  time  are  lime,  sulphate  of  alumina,  and  ferrous  sulphate.  Fer- 
ric sulphate  has  also  been  experimented  with  at  the  Lawrence  Experi- 
ment Station,  and  found  to  be,  in  certain  particulars,  superior  to  the 
others ;  but  as  yet  this  salt  has  not  been  extensively  used  in  actual 
practice.  The  chemical  reagents  are  used,  either  singly  or  in  combi- 
nation, as  may  be  required  to  fit  the  case  of  each  particular  sewage 
undergoing  treatment. 

Theory  of  PREciprrATioN. 

The  action  of  these  various  substances  in  causing  a  precipitation  of 
the  organic  matter  is  not  definitely  understood,  though,  in  a  general 
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way,  we  may  say  that  the  precipitating  eflfect  is  exerted  in  accordance 
with  the  following : 

In  the  case  of  lime  there  is  (1)  a  combination  of  some  of  the  lime  with 
free  and  partia^Jt^  combined  carbon  dioxide  to  form  an  insoluble  car- 
bonate of  lime ;  and  (2)  there  is  probably  a  further  combination  of  an 
additional  part  of  the  lime  with  a  portion  of  the  organic  matters  in 
solution.  The  insoluble  substances  so  formed  sink  to  the  bottom,  car- 
rying  with  them  the  major  portion  of  the  suspended  matter  in  the 
sewage  in  the  form  of  sludge. 

Sulphate  of  alumina  exercises  a  precipitating  effect  by  virtue  of  (1) 
a  combination  of  the  sulphuric  acid  with  lime  and  other  bases  in  the 
sewage,  whilst  (2)  alumina  hydrate,  forming  a  flocculent  precipitate, 
entangles  and  carries  down  the  suspended  organic  matters.  Most  of  the 
recent  authorities  have  recommended  a  combination  lime  and  sulphate 
of  alumina  treatment,  the  proportion  in  which  they  are  used  to  be 
such  as  to  yield  as  nearly  as  possible  a  neutral  effluent ;  we  shall  learn, 
however,  from  the  results  of  the  Lawrence  experiments  that  a  combi- 
nation lime  and  sulphate  of  alumina  treatment  has  little  to  recommend 
it.  Theoretically  frequent  tests  should  be  made  of  the  quality  of  the 
sewage  as  delivered  at  the  disposal  works,  and  the  chemical  treatment 
adapted  to  the  varying  conditions  of  flow.  Practically,  also,  this  has 
been  found  to  be  the  best  method  of  procedure,  and  at  Worcester  such 
tests  are  made  and  the  application  of  the  chemicals  gaged,  in  ac- 
cordance with  results  thereof,  at  times  as  often  as  once  every  half  hour. 
An  extended  account  of  such  tests  is  given  in  Chapter  XXVII.,  descrip- 
tive of  the  Worcester  Disposal  Works,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred 
for  further  information  on  this  point. 

When  iron  salts  are  added  to  sewage  which  is  either  naturally  alka- 
line or  to  which  an  alkali^  as  lime,  has  been  artificially  added,  a  floccu- 
lent hydrated  oxide  is  formed  as  a  precipitate,  which  carries  down  with 
it  the  suspended  organic  matter,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  dissolved. 

Conditions  Essential  for  Success. 

•The  conditions  which  insure  the  best  results  from  chemical  treatment 
may  be  stated  as : 

(1)  That  the  sewage  be  treated  while  fresh. 

(2)  That  the  chemicals  be  added  to  the  flowing  sewage  and  thor- 
oughly mixed  with  it  before  it  passes  into  the  settling  tanks. 

(3)  That  there  be  a  liberal  amount  of  tank  space. 

(4)  That  the  arrangements  for  removing  the  sludge  be  such  as  to  in- 
sure its  frequent  removal,  for  if  left  in  the  tanks  until  putrefaction  sets 
in  the  sludge  is  likely  to  rise  to  the  surface,  giving  off  foul  odors. 
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Classification  of  Chemical  Treatments. 

Leaving  out  of  account  the  different  methods  of  combining  the  chem- 
icals we  may  classify  chemical  treatments  as  follows : 

(1)  Intermittent  treatment  in  shallow  tanks  from  5  to  8  feet  deep, 
in  which,  after  the  addition  and  incorporation  of  the  chemicals,  the 
sewage  is  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  until  the  completion  of  the 
process. 

(2)  Continuous  treatment  in  a  series  of  tanks  through  which,  after 
the  addition  and  incorporation  of  the  reagents,  the  sewage  is  allowed 
to  flow  slowly ;  crude  setvage,  with  freshly  added  chemicals  passkig  in 
at  one  end,  and  purified  effluent  passing  out  at  the  other. 

(3)  Vertical  tanks,  through  which,  after  the  addition  of  the  chemi- 
cals, the  sewage  rises  slowly. 


Pig.  H.—Floating  Arm  for  Decanting  Effluent  from  Tanks. 

There  are  a  number  of  variations  of  these  three  systems,  but  none 
of  them  are  important  enough  to  justify  further  subdivision  into 
classes. 

In  England,  where  chemical  treatment  was  first  developed,  the  sys- 
tems of  intermittent  and  continuous  treatment  in  shallow  tanks  are 
used  exclusively.  Tanks  of  both  systems  possess  certain  features  in 
common,  as,  for  instance,  such  arrangement  of  a  gang  of  tanks  as  will 
admit  of  cutting  out  any  one  of  the  series  for  cleaning  and  repairs 
without  interfering  with  the  balance  of  the  gang. 

Capacity  of  Precipitation  Tanks. 

In  operating  precipitating  tanks  intermittently,  it  is  necessary  to 
observe  certain  principles,  namely,  the  amount  of  tankage  should  be 
sufficient  to  allow  the  sewage  to  stand  at  least  one  hour,  in  order  to 
insure  fairly  thorough  precipitation.  With  some  treatments  the  time 
required  for  complete  precipitation  is  longer  than  one  hour ;  hence  it  is 
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desirable  before  deciding  in  any  given  case  the  amount  of  tank  ca- 
pacity to  ascertain  what  form  of  treatment  is  best  suited  to  the  par- 
ticular sewage  in  hand.  The  Lawrence  experiments  on  chemical 
purification  furnish  a  large  amount  of  useful  information  on  this 
point.  In  computing  the  total  tank  ca^Dacity  it  is  necessary  to  take 
into  account  the  time  required  for  filling,  precij)itating,  and  emptying, 
the  maximum  flow  of  sewage  to  be  expected  being  taken  as  the  basis 
of  the  computation.  This  portion  of  the  subject  still  lacks  scientific 
treatment,  no  good  generalization  of  the  relation  between  the  quantity 
of  sewage  to  be  treated  and  amount  of  tank  capacity  required  having 
yet  appeared. 

As  an  empirical  statement,  based  on  practice,  we  may  say  the  total 
tank  capacity  for  disposing  of  the  sewage,  from  systems  which  are 
an-anged  with  reference  to  receiving  a  portion  of  the  rainfall,  should 
be  nearly  60  per  cent,  of  the  average  daily  flow,  an  allowance  of  this 
amount  giving  some  leeway  for  contingencies  when  required.  For 
further  information  on  this  point  see  Chapter  VII.,  on  Quantity  of 
Sewage  and  Variations  of  the  Rate  of  Flow.  In  any  case,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  provide  enough  tanks,  so  that  when  required  one  or  more 
may  be  out  of  service  for  cleaning  or  other  purposes,  without  crowd- 
ing the  precipitation  in  the  balance  of  the  tanks. 

Table  No.  43.  —  Tank  Capacity  in  Relation  to  Population  and  Quantity  op 
Sewage  at  Three  English  Towns. 


Place. 

Treatment. 

Popula- 
tion. 

No.  of 
tanks. 

Flow  of  sew- 
age in  24 
honra,  gal- 
lons. 

u 

Total  capac- 
ity of  tanks, 
gallons. 

fell 

Bradford 

Coventry } 

Leyton 

Intermittent 
Intermittent 

and 
continaona 
Continuous 

225.000 

i   48,000 

40,000 

d4 
8 
4 

8,000.000 
2,200,000 
1,500,000 

as 

46 
87 

612,000 
1,000,000 
1.000,000 

2.7 

20.8 
25.0 

74 
45 
67 

When  tanks  are  operated  continuously  the  sewage  should  be  thor- 
oughly screened,  in  order  to  intercept  any  large  masses  of  matter 
before  passing  into  the  tanks.  Tanks  operated  on  the  continuous 
principle  should  be  so  designed  as  to  readily  admit  of  emptying  when- 
ever it  is  necessary  to  clean  them,  or  to  remove  sludge. 

Vertical  Tanks. 

The  system  of  vertical  tanks  was  developed  in  Germany,  and,  so  far 
as  the  authors  are  aware,  hav^  never  been  used  in  England  or  the  Uni- 
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ted  states,  except  at  the  Chicago  Exposition,  where  this  form  of  tank 
has  been  adapted  for  the  sewage  purification  works.  They  present 
the  theoretical  anomaly  of  continuous  upward  movement  of  the  sew- 
age and  a  downward  movement  of  the  sludge.  They  are,  nevertheless, 
stated  to  produce  an  elBicient  purification.  It  is  found  in  practice  that 
there  is,  in  vertical  tanks,  what  may  be  termed  a  neutral  plane  of  pre- 
cipitation. Any  organic  matter  which  may  happen  to  pass  above  this 
plane,  as  it  is  more  thoroughly  acted  upon  by  the  chemicals,  slowly 
falls  back  in  opposition  to  the  upward  current,  to  the  neutral  plane. 
The  flocculent  matter  collecting  there  forms  a  sort  of  filtering  medium, 
which  assists  in  arresting  other  matter  which  is  floating  upward. 
When  a  considerable  mass  has  collected  the  whole  finally  falls  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  process  of  collection  at  the  neutral  plane  again  takes 
place.  In  upright  tanks  the  sludge  is  generally  withdrawn  from  the 
bottom,  without  interfering  with  the  regular  operation  of  the  tanks ;  in 
effecting  this  a  number  of  devices  are  applied,  to  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  refer  here.  Tanks  of  this  form  possess  the  merit  of  large  ca- 
pacity on  small  ground  space,  and  may  be  of  use  in  localities  where 
limited  areas  only  are  available. 

Methods  of  Sludge  Disposal. 

Practicable  methods  of  disposing  of  sludge  may  be  classified  as : 

(1)  The  sludge  may  be  allowed  to  flow  or  may  be  pumped  into 
sludge  basins,  from  which  it  is  subsequently  conveyed,  either  by 
gravity  or  steam  power,  to  adjacent  areas,  to  be  utilized  as  an  agricult- 
ural fertilizer. 

(2)  The  sludge  may  be  deposited  in  large  open  basins,  surrounded 
by  embankments,  where  it  is  allowed  to  remain  until  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  water  has  evaporated  or  drained  away,  after  which  it  is  re- 
moved by  carts  or  other  conveyance,  either  for  use  as  a  fertilizer,  or  to 
some  other  point  for  final  disposal,  as  in  filling  in  low  land. 

(3)  Liquid  sludge  may  be  run  directly  on  to  agricultural  areas,  and 
efficiently  disposed  of  by  ploughing  into  the  soil  as  soon  as  possible. 

(4)  Sludge,  either  in  the  liquid  state  or  after  partial  desiccation,  may 
be  mixed  with  combustibles,  such  as  peat,  tanbark,  and  sawdust,  and 
disposed  of  by  burning. 

(5)  Sludge  may  be  mixed  with  earth,  rubbish,  vegetable  mold,  marl, 
gypsum,  stable  manure,  leaves,  or  other  suitable  materials,  to  form 
compost  heaps,  and  in  this  manner  finally  utilized  as  manure. 

(6)  Liquid  sludge  may,  when  disposal  works  are  situated  within 
reach  of  a  large  and  deep  body  of  water  (and  for  this  purpose  tide- 
water is  preferable),  be  disposed  of  by  running  into  dumping  scows 
which    convey    it    to  deep    water    where  it  may  be    dumped.    The 
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minimum  distance  at  which  this  operation  may  be  safely  performed  in 
large  bodies  of  fresh  water,  like  the  great  lakes,  which  are  also  the 
source  of  public  water  supplies,  is  as  yet  entirely  unknown. 

(7)  Sludge  may  be  burned  in  a  furnace  of  form  similar  to  a  garbage 
destructor,  or  in  a  garbage  destructor  in  connection  with  garbage,  as  at 
Coney  Island,  N.  Y. 

(8)  Sludge  may  be  compressed  by  a  filter  press  into  solid  cakes,  in 
which  form  it  may  be  handled  and  conveniently  transported  for  use  as 
a  fertilizer. 

The  use  of  the  filter  press  has  considerably  simplified  the  handling 
of  sludge,  which,  previous  to  its  introduction,  was  a  source  of  great 
difficulty  at  nearly  all  precipitation  works.  At  present  filter  presses 
are  in  use  at  only  two  places  in  this  country,  namely,  at  East  Orange 
and  at  Long  Branch.""  For  a  statement  of  some  of  the  results  at  East 
Orange,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Chapter  XXIV.,  treating  of  the  works 
at  that  place.f 

Sludge,  as  it  ordinarily  comes  from  settling  tanks,  operated  by 
either  the  intermittent  or  continuous  system,  contains  from  90  to  95 
per  cent,  water  and  from  6  to  10  per  cent,  solid  matter.  In  upright  tanks, 
from  which  the  sludge  is  removed  by  pumping  without  interfering 
with  the  operation  of  the  tanks,  a  sludge  may  be  obtained  with  only 
70  to  90  per  cent,  of  water. 

Methods  op  Mixing  Chemicals. 

Various  methods  of  mixing  the  chemicals  with  the  sewage  are 
resorted  to.  When  sewage  is  delivered  to  purification  works  by  grav- 
ity, a  salmon  way,  formed  by  placing  baffle  boards  in  the  conduit,  is  a 
convenient  way  of  obtaining  a  thorough  mixing.  When  this  device  is 
employed,  the  chemicals,  after  being  first  thoroughly  ground  and 
mixed  with  water,  or  otherwise  prepared  in  special  small  tanks,  are 
added  to  the  flowing  sewage  just  before  it  reaches  the  salmon  way. 
This  method  of  mixing  the  chemicals  with  the  sewage  is  illustrated  in 
the  plans  of  the  works  at  Worcester  and  East  Orange,  in  Part  11. 

*  Since  the  above  ^^  written  a  filter  press  has  been  pnt  in  operation  at  Gantonf  O. 

t  For  detailed  information  in  regard  to  disposal  of  sludge  by  the  use  of  filter  presses,  etc.. 


(1)  On  the  Disposal  of  Sewage  Sludge.  By  Christopher  Clarke  Hutchinson.  Jour.  Soa  Chem. 
Industry,  Feb.  4, 1884. 

(2)  Composition  and  Manurial  Value  of  Filter  Pressed  Sludge.  By  J.  M.  H.  Munra  Jour. 
Soc.  Chem.  Industry,  Jan.  29, 1885. 

(3)  Papers  on  Disposal  of  Sewage  Sludge.  By  J.  W.  Dibdin  and  W.  Santo  Crimp.  Trans. 
Inst.  C.  E.,  vol.  Ixxxviii,  Ses.  1886-1887,  Part  II. 

(4)  Sewage  Disposal  Works,  Crimp,  Chapter  VIII. 

(.5)  Sewage  Treatment  and  Sludge  Disposal.  By  W.  Santo  Crimp,  Bng.  and  Bldg.  Reed.,  vol. 
xxvii,  pp.  237-238;  pp.  256-257;  pp.  277-278  (Feb.  18  and  25,  and  Mar.  4,  1898);  also  ab^ 
stractedin  Eng.  News,  vol  xxix.,  pp.  198-9.     (March  2,  1893). 
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A  pump  may  also  be  made  to  do  the  work  of  mixing  when  re- 
quired in  lifting  the  sewage  for  treatment.  This  method  is  illustrated 
in  the  plans  of  the  Mystic  Valley  Works,  in  Part  11.  Mixing  wheels, 
driven  either  by  the  flowing  sewage  or  by  independent  power,  may  also 
be  used. 


The  Massachusetts  Experiments  on  Chemical  Purification. 

Our  scientific  knowledge  of  the  chemical  purification  of  sewage  has 
been  largely  extended  by  a  series  of  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Allen 
Hazen,  chemist  in  charge  at  the  Lawrence  Experiment  Station,  during 
the  year  1889.  The  precipitants  experimented  with  were  lime,  sul- 
phate of  alumina,  ferrous  sulphate  or  copperas,  and  ferric  sulphate. 

Cost  op  Chemicals. 

Mr.  Hazen  states  that  lime,  containing  70  per  cent,  available  calcium 
oxide,  can  be  bought  (presumably  at  Lawrence)  for  $9  per  net  ton ; 
ferrous  sulphate  or  copperas,  containing  26  per  cent,  ferrous  oxide,  at 
$10  per  net  ton;  and  alumina  sulphate,  containing  14  per  cent, 
alumina,  at  $25  per  net  ton.  A  ferric  salt  can  be  made  by  oxidizing 
copperas  with  chlorine,  or  with  sulphuric  acid  and  nitrate  of  soda. 
The  approximate  cost  of  the  oxides  in  solution  is  stated  as  follows : 

Almninum  oxide 9  cents  per  pound. 

Ferric  oxide 3  cents  per  pound. 

Ferrous  oxide 2  cents  per  pound. 

Calcium  oxide f  cent  per  lb. 

In  the  experiments,  the  results  are  generally  stated  in  the  form  of 
annual  cost  per  inhabitant,  a  daily  flow  of  sewage  of  100  gallons  for 
each  inhabitant  being  assumed  as  the  basis  of  the  computation.  The 
cost  of  chemicals  has  been  calculated  from  the  foregoing  price  per 
pound  for  the  oxides.  In  regard  to  the  prices  used,  the  authors  are  of 
the  opinion,  after  some  correspondence  with  manufacturers  and 
dealers,  that  the  price  of  $10  per  ton  for  copperas,  as  an  average  price 
for  use  in  this  country,  is  somewhat  low,  $16  being  nearer  correct. 
The  most  of  the  crude  copperas  of  commerce  consumed  in  the  United 
States  is  a  bye-product  from  rolling-mills.  Much  of  it  comes  from 
the  Cleveland  Rolling  Mill  Co.  and  the  Ferric  Chemical  &  Color  Co., 
of  Worcester,  Mass.,  which  takes  wastes  from  the  Washbume  &  Moen 
wire  shops. 

Crude  sulphate  of  alumina  is  worth  at  the  present  time,  on  board  in 
New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  from  $20  or  under  to  $25  per  ton, 
the  exact  price  depending  upon  quality.  The  cost  of  sulphate  of 
14 
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alumina  is  largely  increased  by  the  process  of  refining.  Manufacturers 
state  that  if  a  product  with  a  little  iron  in  it,  say  four  per  cent.,  could 
be  used  it  could  be  produced  and  sold  at  a  little  less  than  a  cent  a 
pound.  If  there  was  a  steady  demand  for  the  chemical  in  car  load 
lots  it  seems  probable  that  in  time  this  price  would  be  still  further  re- 
duced. With  ordinary  sewage  the  iron  in  the  alumina  would  certainly 
not  be  an  objection  and  might  be  an  advantage.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
iron  is  used  in  the  "  alumino  -  ferric "  process  in  connection  with 
alumina.'*' 

In  regard  to  the  prices  used,  Mr.  Hazen  remarks  that  considering 
the  cheapness  of  the  raw  materials,  it  seems  probable  that  the  cost  of 
both  sulphate  of  alumina  and  ferric  sulphate  might  be  materially  de- 
creased from  the  prices  given,  in  case  there  should  be  a  considerable 
demand  for  them.  Lime  and  copperas,  Mr.  Hazen  remarks,  have  al- 
ready a  large  sale,  and  could  not  probably  be  obtained  at  lower 
prices,  by  reason  of  increased  consumption. 

The  authors'  opinion,  as  indicated  in  the  foregoing,  is  that  for  the 
present  the  prices  which  Mr.  Hazen  has  used  are,  as  an  average  for 
the  whole  country,  somewhat  low,  although  for  points  in  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  they  are  undoubtedly  approximately  right.  For  other 
localities  they  may  be  easily  corrected  by  ascertaining  the  cost  on 
board  at  the  place  of  manufacture. 

Detail  of  the  Experiments. 

In  all,  three  series  of  experiments  were  made :  the  first,  in  a  tank 
'  45  feet  long,  30  inches  wide,  and  10  to  12  inches  deep,  with  a  capacity 
of  about  700  gallons.  The  chemicals  in  solution  were  added  to  the 
sewage  as  it  flowed  by  gravity,  through  a  trough,  into  the  tank,  where 
it  was  allowed  to  settle.  In  one  experiment,  on  June  1st,  when  the 
tank  was  full,  the  sewage  was  allowed  to  overflow  at  the  opposite  end 
from  that  at  which  it  entered,  the  sewage  with  the  chemicals  flowing 
in  continuously.  The  relation  of  inflow  to  tank  capacity  was  such 
that  the  average  length  of  time  for  the  sewage  to  settle  in  passing 
through  the  tank  was  90  minutes.  In  all  the  other  experiments  of  the 
first  series  the  inflow  of  sewage  was  stopped  when  the  tank  was  fllled, 

*  See  the  trade  pamphlet,  Practical  Sewage  Parification,  with  a  Description  of  the  Alnmino- 
ferric  Process,  Invented  and  Patented  by  Peter  Spence  &  Sons,  Manchester,  England. 

The  alomino-f  erric  is  prepared  in  soluble  cakes,  which  may  be  placed  in  the  sewage  in  cages  of 
different  heights  so  that  the  amount  dissolved  will  vary  with  the  volame  of  the  sewage ;  or  it  may 
be  dissolved  in  a  separate  tank  of  either  sewage  or  water  and  so  that  the  solution  will  be  of  any  de- 
sired strength  and  the  solution  admitted  to  the  precipitation  tanks  as  desired.  According  to 
figures  in  W.  Santo  Grimp^s  Sewage  Disposal  Works  (p.  217)  alumino-f erric  is  composed  of  14  per 
cent,  of  soluble  alumina  (equal  to  46.68  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  alumina) ;  0.75  per  cent,  of  per- 
chloride  of  iron ;  83.81  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid  in  combination  with  the  above  bases;  and  5L44 
per  cent,  of  water. 
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and  the  time  of  settling  reckoned  from  the  time  when  the  tank  was 
full.  A  summary  of  the  results  of  the  first  series  is  given  in  Table  No. 
44,  in  which  the  column  of  the  cost  of  chemicals  per  year  per  inhabi- 
tant has  been  added  by  the  authors. 

Table  No.  44— Summary  of  Results  of  Chemical  Treatment  in  Large  Tank 

AT  Lawrence. 


Date. 


M«y    1  . 

"  8  . 
*•  7  . 
'•  9  . 
"  14  . 
"  16  . 
Avenge. 

Jane  1  . 
•*  1  . 
"  18  . 
"    14  . 


Chemicals  per  1,000,000  gallona. 


1,000  lbs.  of  lime 

a,000      '*       "  

8.000  *• 

8,000  " 

1.600  '• 

2,100  " 

1,800      "       "  

600  lbs.  of  alam 

600      "         **    and  800  pounds  of  Ume. 

600      •'         '*    andSOO       '* 

600  Ibfl.  of  copperas  and  600  lbs.  of  lime 


Oxsanic  matter  removed, 

Cost  of  chemi- 

per cent. 

cals  per  year 

per  inhabi- 
tant. 

Loss  on 

Albuminoid 

ignition. 

ammonia. 

•0.16 

32 

62 

0.88 

88 

80 

0.88 

66 

62 

0.88 

57 

48 

0.27 

41 

26 

0.86 

18 

32 

0.80 

40 

42 

0.28 

18 

85 

0.86 

48 

88 

0.88 

20 

26 

0.19 

60 

22 

Settled, 
honrs. 


8 
4 

4 
27 
20 


1 


The  first  series,  while  approximating  closely  to  precipitation  in  a 
sewage  purification  plant,  did  not  prove  satisfactory,  by  reason  of  not 
giving  comparative  results  as  with  the  same  sample  of  sewage.  A 
large  number  of  analyses  have  shown  that  there  is  not  only  a  great 
difference  in  the  composition  of  the  sewage  on  different  days,  but  also 
between  diffierent  portions  of  sewage  required  to  fill  the  same  tank.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  get  results  which  were  strictly  comparable,  it  was 
decided  to  make  parallel  experiments  on  the  same  samples.  To 
accomplish  this,  barrels  were  so  set  that  they  could  be  filled  from  one 
of  the  large  measuring  tanks  at  the  station.  The  measuring  tank  was 
filled,  thoroughly  mixed,  and  while  still  being  stirred,  the  barrels  filled 
from  it  and  chemicals  added  as  desired.  In  order  to  show  the  effect 
of  simple  sedimentation,  one  barrel  was  left  in  each  case  to  settle  with- 
out chemicals.  The  barrels  were  30  inches  high  and  held  about  50 
gallons  each.  A  computation  was  made  of  the  amount  of  the  precip- 
itant per  1,000,000  gallons  required  for  each  barrel. 

The  chemicals  were  mixed  in  each  barrel  and  the  contents  allowed 
to  stand  until  thorough  precipitation  had  taken  place,  after  which  a 
samiile  of  the  effluent  was  drawn  from  a  tap  about  10  inches  above 
the  bottom,  the  liquid  first  running  freely  for  a  minute,  so  that  a 
sample  fairly  represented  the  contents  of  the  barrel  above  the  sludge. 
In  this  way  a  series  of  about  70  experiments  were  made  in  the  months 
of  May,  June,  and  September,  with  the  final  one  of  the  series  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1889. 

Beginning  October  2, 1889,  a  third  series  of  experiments,  much  more 
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Tablb  No.  45.—SUMMARY  OF  Mr.  Hazen's  Second   Series  of  Experiments  on 
Chemical  Treatment  at  Lawrence. 


Chemioals  per  1,000,000  gallons  of  sewage. 

Cost  of 

chemicals  per 

inhabitant 

annually. 

Number  of 
experi- 
ments. 

Percent. 

loss  on 

ignition 

removed. 

Peroent. 
albuminoid 
ammonia 
removed. 

$0.00 
0.11 
0.28 
0.84 
0.09 
0.20 
0.18 
0.24 

10 
5 
2 
5 
1 
H 
2 
3 

80 
89 
27 
87 
86 
48 
64 
67 

96 

Rffln4?iit  with  700  INi.  of  lime         . . , 

88 

Effluent  with  500  Ibfl.  of  Ume 

4U 

Effluent  with  500  lbs.  alum  and  TOO  lbs.  lime 

48 

Efflnent  with  500  lbs.  oopperan 

21 

Effluent  with  500  lbs.  of  copperas  and  TOO  lbs.  of  lime  ... 
Effluent  with  120  lbs.  ferric  oxide 

60 
38 

Efflnent  with  1^  lbs.  of  ferric  oxide  and  700  lbs.  of  lime. 

61 

elaborate  than  the  previous  ones,  was  made  in  order  to  determine  more 
definitely  the  best  proportion  of  the  various  chemicals  and  their  re- 
spective merits.  These  experiments  were  also  made  in  barrels,  the 
same  as  already  described  for  the  second  series.  In  the  first  and  second 
series  precipitation  had  been  in  some  cases  continued  longer  than  one 
hour,  but  in  the  third  the  time  of  settling  was  taken  uniformly  at  one 
hour.  In  regard  to  this  Mr.  Hazen  says  a  slightly  better  result  would 
be  obtained  by  waiting  longer  before  taking  the  samples ;  but  a  few 
experiments  indicated  only  a  slight  difference  between  1  and  4  hours' 
settling,  and  in  comparative  experiments  on  sewage  the  advantage  of 
making  the  experiments  and  completing  the  analyses  on  the  same  day 
is  very  great.  It  was  also  thought  that  an  hour's  settling  in  a  tank  30 
inches  deep  may  be  equivalent  to  2  or  3  hours'  settling  in  a  tank  6  feet 
deep. 

Experiments  with  Lime. 

Before  giving  the  detail  of  the  third  series  of  experiments,  Mr.  Hazen 
describes  the  method  of  the  analyses  of  sewage  which  has  been  em- 
ployed.   In  regard  to  precipitation  with  lime  it  is  stated : 

The  quicklime  of  commerce  does  not  have  a  constant  composition.  It  has  been 
thought  best,  for  the  purpose  of  these  experiments,  to  take  an  arbitrary  amount  of 
calcium  oxide  in  solution,  as  lime  water,  to  represent  a  ton  of  lime,  rather  than 
weigh  out  lime  for  experiment.  This  method  will  give  strictly  comparable  results, 
while,  if  the  lime  was  weighed  out,  there  would  always  be  uncertainty  as  to  the 
composition  of  the  portion  used,  as  different  lumps  of  lime  from  the  same  barrel, 
and  even  different  portions  of  the  same  lump,  may  differ  widely  from  each  other  in 
composition.  If  pure  calcium  oxide  is  dissolved  in  distilled  water  at  the  rate  of  one 
ton  per  million  gallons,  it  will  have  an  acid  number  of  alkalinity  of  0.86  ;  i.e.,  it 
will  require  0.86  cubic  centimetres  of  normal  sulphuric  acid,  49  grammes  per  litre,  to 
neutralize  100  cubic  centimetres.  But  quicklime  only  contains,  on  an  average, 
perhaps  80  to  85  per  cent,  of  uncombined  calcium  oxide,  and  a  portion  of  this  is 
dif&cultly  soluble,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  lime  water  which  represents 
the  full  theoretical  strength  of  the  lime.  In  a  few  experiments  in  dissolving  lime 
in  sewage,  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  lime  proved  to  be  not  easily  soluble.  From 
these  experiments  I  have  assumed  that  lime  will  on  the  avemge  yield  70  per  cent, 
of  its  weight  of  calcium  oxide  in  solution.     This  is  believed  to  be  a  fair  estimate. 
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which  can  be  obtained  in  practice.  This  corresponds  nearly  to  an  acid  number  of 
0.60  for  one  ton  per  million  gallons,  and  I  have  taken  that  as  a  basis  for  computing 
the  amount  of  lime  used  in  each  experiment.  The  lime  is  slaked  with  a  large 
amotmt  of  sewage,  and,  after  settling,  the  acid  number  is  obtained  by  titration. 
From  this  is  calculated  the  amount  of  lime  water  to  be  added  to  the  sewage. 

By  treating  sewage  with  a  large  excess  of  milk  of  lime  the  undissolved  calcium 
hydrate  in  settling  carries  down  the  insoluble  organic  matter  almost  completely, 
and  in  a  very  short  time. 

On  May  10  an  experiment  was  made  as  follows :  A  weighed  portion  of  lime  was 
slaked  in  a  barrel  and  the  barrel  filled  with  sewage.  After  settling  for  a  few  min- 
utes the  cleared  liquid  was  drawn  off  and  the  barrel  again  filled  with  sewage.  This 
was  repeated  until  the  lime  was  exhausted.  In  all  480  gallons  of  sewage  were  treated. 
The  lime  used  was  at  the  rate  of  6,600  pounds  per  1,000,000  gallons ;  4.8  gallons  of 
sludge  were  left,  having  4  per  cent,  of  solid  matter.  This  process  coidd  not  be  used 
on  a  large  scale  owing  to  the  amount  of  lime  required  and  the  excess  of  lime  left  in 
solution,  which  would  slowly  precipitate  out  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  com- 
pleteness with  which  the  bacteria  are  removed  or  killed,  and  the  large  volume  of 
liquid  which  can  be  treated  in  a  small  tank,  might  render  it  of  use  in  some  cases  for 
disinfection.     The  results  were  as  follows  : 


Table  No.  46.'BB8nLTS  of  Precipitation  with  Labge  Excess  of  Limb. 

(Parts  p«r  100,000.) 


May  10. 1^. 


09 

1 
I 


II 


i 


|i 


I 


8  • 

■ge 


Original  aewage , 

Filtered  throogh  paper. , 

Efftaent  with  lime  after  6  minutes 

Effluent  after  one  boar. , 

Effluent  after  S4  hours 

Effluent  from  another  eewage,  5  minutes 

Sludge  representing  100  times  its  volume  of  sewage 


4.3.2 

38.8 

118.4 
05.8 
98.4 

155.3 
4.067.0 


17.6 
18.2 

11.8 
8.0 
lO.S 
17.2 
414.0 


S5.6 
86.6 

101.6 
87.8 
88.3 

138.0 
8,663.0 


1.48 
1.48 

1.48 
1.48 
1.37 
1.99 
3.6U 


0.86 
0.22 

0.18 
0.19 
0.18 
0.29 
21.40 


6.24 


5.85 
6.26 
5.31 
6.70 
6.66 


1.881,400 


12 
17 
6 

774 
100 


The  action  of  smaller  amounts  of  lime  is  quite  different.  Calcium  carbonate  is 
then  formed  with  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  sewage,  *and  it  is  thus  the  carbonate  in- 
stead of  the  hydrate  which  clarifies  the  sewage.  Calcium  carbonate  is  somewhat 
soluble  in  water  or  sewage  containing  carbonic  acid.  To  obtain  a  precipitate  it  is 
necessary  to  add  enough  lime  to  combine  with  the  greater  part  of  the  carbonic  acid. 

The  report  gives  the  details  of  four  experiments  with  diflferent 
amounts  of  lime.  In  each  case  seven  barrels  were  filled  from  the  same 
tank  of  sewage  and  varying  amounts  of  lime  added.  From  the  tabula- 
tions and  diagrams  of  the  results  it  appears  that,  with  increased 
amounts  of  lime,  there  is  a  regular  improvement  in  the  effluent,  until 
the  point  is  reached  where  the  lime  is  equal  to  the  carbonic  acid ; 
beyond  this-  point  the  addition  of  a  larger  amount  of  lime  does  not 
usually  remove  any  more  organic  matter.  A  further  increase  does, 
however,  kill  bacteria,  as  shown  by  the  results  in  Table  No.  46.  A 
quantity  of  lime,  equal  or  nearly  equal  to  the  carbonic  acid,  may 
therefore  be  taken  as  the  practicable  limit  of  efficiency  in  a  simple 
lime  treatment.  What  may  be  accomplished  by  such  a  treatment  is 
fully  indicated  in  Table  No.  47. 
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Table  No.  47.— Results  of  Precipitation  when   the  Lime  Used  was   Equai, 
or  nearly  equal  to  the  carbonic  acid. 


Amount  of  lime  used,  pounds. . . . 
Albuminoid  ammonia  of  aewage  . 

Remaining  after  filtering  through  paper 
Remaining  after  precipitation  . . . 

Loes  on  ignition  of  sewage 

Remaining  after  filtering  through  paper 
Remaining  after  precipitation  . . . 

Turbidity  of  aewage 

Remaining  after  precipitation  . . . 

Bacteria  of  sewage 

Remaining  after  precipitation  ... 


Oct.  2. 

Oct.  4. 

Oct.  8. 

Oct.  9. 

1,600 
0.^ 

1.600 
0.72 

1,600 
0.56 

l.bOO 
O.UO 

47. 
34. 

68. 
44. 

50. 
44. 

66. 
44. 

34.2 
60. 

60. 

28.6 

61. 

66. 

22.0 

60. 

49. 

44.8 

70. 

60. 

1.00 
S8. 

0.60 
26. 

O.SO 
28. 

0.60 
20.        i 

196,000 
6.2 

1,572.000 
0.73 

.... 

1.364,000 
0.65 

Average. 


1,6:26 
0.76  parte  per  100,000 

61.  per  cent. 
41.  per  cent. 

28.6partR. 
61.    per  cent. 
51.   percent^ 

0.66  parts. 
24.     percent 

1.044,000 
2.6  per  cent. 


This  table  shows  that  by  the  use  of  an  amoimt  of  lime  correspond- 
ing to  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  sewage,  all  of  the  suspended  organic 
matter  has  been  removed,  together  with  20  per  cent,  of  the  soluble 
albuminoid  ammonia,  15  per  cent,  of  the  soluble  loss  on  ignition,  97 
per  cent,  of  the  bacteria,  76  per  cent,  of  the  turbidity,  at  a  cost  for 
chemicals  of  $7.31  per  million  gallons,  or  27  cents  per  inhabitant  an- 
nually. 

Lime  and  Copperas. 

The  second  series  of  experiments  had  indicated  that  it  was  necessary 
to  add  lime  with  copperas,  in  order  to  get  the  best  result  from  a 
copperas  treatment.  Additional  experiments  were  carried  out  in  the 
third  series  to  ascertain  how  much  lime  is  required,  the  effect  of 
different  amounts  of  copperas,  and  whether  the  sewage  shall  first  be 
mixed  with  the  lime  or  with  the  copperas. 

The  experiments  with  copperas  show  clearly  that  when  copperas  is 
added  to  sewage  alone,  the  result  is  on  the  whole  no  better  than  may 
be  obtained  from  simple  sedimentation.  In  order  to  produce  precipi- 
tation it  is  necessary  to  add  lime  enough  to  combine  with  the  excess  of 
the  carbonic  acid  over  the  amount  required  to  form  bi-carbonates  and 
to  combine  with  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  copperas.  When  the  proper 
amount  of  lime  is  added,  the  acid  number  with  phenolphthalein  will 
be  zero.  To  insure  rapid  action,  lime  should  be  added  slightly  in 
excess,  but  no  better  result  will  be  obtained  when  more  than  a  slight 
excess  of  lime  is  used.  If  much  less  than  the  proper  quantity  is  used, 
the  iron  will  not  be  precipitated,  and  the  result  will  be  the  same  as  in 
simple  sedimentation  without  chemicals. 

The  test  with  phenolphthalein  shows  instantly  whether  enough  lime 
has  been  added,  and  it  can  be  used  by  any  one.  If  enough  lime  is 
present  in  the  sewage,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  phenol- 
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phthalein  in  alcohol  is  added,  it  will  be  turned  blood-red,  while,  if  the 
amount  is  too  small,  the  sewage  will  remain  uncolored. 

Mr.  Hazen  states  that  this  reaction  is  equally  useful  in  the  precipi- 
tation by  lime  of  acid  sewage  containing  iron  from  manufacturing 
wastes.  In  this  case,  the  copperas  is  already  carried  by  the  sewage, 
and  the  addition  of  lime  is  required  to  neutralize  the  acid,  thus  pre- 
cipitatiQg  the  iron  and  rendering  it  available.  An  elegant  application 
of  this  principle  has  been  made  in  the  chemical  treatment  of  the  sew- 
age of  the  city  of  Worcester,  which  is  an  acid  sewage  containing  large 
quantities  of  iron  manufacturing  wastes.  For  further  discussion  of 
this  part  of  the  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Chapter  XXVII.  de- 
scriptive of  the  Worcester  disposal  works. 

A  series  of  experiments  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  eflfect  of  different  amounts  of  copperas  when  used  with  the  proper 
amount  of  lime,  as  indicated  by  the  phenolphthalein  reaction.  The 
results,  with  amounts  of  lime  best  adjusted  to  the  given  amount  of 
copperas,  are  indicated  in  Tables  48  and  49. 

Summarizing  the  results  of  these  two  tables,  it  is  found  that  with 
500  pounds  of  copperas  per  1,000,000  gallons  of  sewage,  and  an  amount 
of  lime  best  adjusted  to  the  copperas,  there  will  be  removed  all  of  the 
suspended  organic  matter,  13  per  cent,  of  the  soluble  albuminoid  am- 
monia, 14  per  cent,  of  the  soluble  loss  on  ignition,  65  per  cent,  of  the 
turbidity,  and  88  per  cent,  of  the  bacteria,  with  a  cost  for  chemicals  of 
$5.44  per  million  gallons,  or  20  cents  annually  per  inhabitant. 

With  1,000  pounds  of  copperas  per  1,000,000  gallons  of  sewage,  and 
an  amount  of  lime  best  adjusted  thereto,  there  was  removed  all  of  the 
suspended  organic  matter,  39  per  cent,  of  the  soluble  albuminoid 
ammonia,  39  per  cent,  of  the  soluble  loss  on  ignition,  76  per  cent,  of 

Tabi^  No.  48.— Results  of  Treatment  op  Sewage  with  about  500  Pounds  of 
Copperas  for  1,000,000  Gallons,  and  an  Amount  of  Lime  best  adjusted 
to  the  Copperas. 


Oct,  11. 


Amount  of  copperas  used , 

Amount  of  lime  used 

Albttinin<Hd  ammonia,  sewage 

Remaining  after  filtering  through  paper 
Bemaining  after  precipitation 

LoeR  on  Ignition  of  sewage 

Remaining  after  filtering  through  paper 
Remaining  after  precipitation 

Tnrbidity  of  aewagp 

Remaining  after  precipitation 

Bacteria  of  newage 

Bemaining  after  precipitation 


600 
800 


0.T9 
54. 


35.8 

67. 

57. 

0.50 
80. 

176,000 


Oct.  18. 


400 

mo 

0.67 
60. 
60. 

21.3 

75. 
73. 

n.50 

40. 

322,400 
2. 


Oct.  22. 


500 
660 

0.66 
68. 
60. 

33.8 

71. 

53. 

0.60 
86. 

507,800 
3. 


Average. 


467  pounds. 
693  pounds. 

0.71  parts  per  100,000 
61.      percent. 
58.     per  cent. 

33.6  partf. 
71.    per  cent, 
61.    per  cent. 

0.58 
86,,    per  cent. 

336,000 

12.  ))er  cent. 
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Table  No.  49.— Results  op  Treatment  of  Sewage  with  1,000  Pounds  of 
Copperas  per  1,000,000  Gallons,  and  an  Amount  of  Lime  best  adjusted  to 
THE  Copperas. 


Amoont  of  copperas  used. 
Amount  of  lime  oaed 


Albaminoid  ammonia  of  sewage 

Remaining  after  filtering  through  paper  . 
Remaining  after  precipitation 


LoflB  <m  Ignition,  sewage 

Remaining  after  filtering  through  paper  . 
Remaining  after  precipitation 


Turbidity  of  sewage 

Remaining  after  precipitation  . 


Bacteria  of  sewage 

Remaining  after  precipitation. 


Oct.  16. 


1,000 
bUO 

0.94 
70. 
35. 

39.3 

77. 


O.C 
18. 


Oct.  18. 


1,000 
800 

0.07 
60. 
48. 

31.3 

76. 

67. 

0.50 
30. 

833,400 
3. 


Oct  83. 


1,000 
800 

0.66 
68. 
41. 

38.8 

71. 

47. 

0.60 
38. 

607,800 
3. 


Average. 


1,000  pounds. 
600  pounds. 

0.76  parts  per  100,000 
66.     per  cent. 
40.     per  cent 

34.7   parts. 
74.     per  cent. 
45.     per  cent. 

0.58  parts. 
36.     per  cent 

415,000 
3.     percent. 


the  turbidity,  and  98  per  cent,  of  the  bacteria,  with  a  cost  for  chemicals 
of  $8.60  per  million  gallons,  or  31  cents  per  inhabitant  annually. 

Ferric  Sulphate. 

Mr.  Hazen  states  that  ferric  salts  have  the  advantage  over  ferrous 
salts,  in  that  ferric  hydroxide  is  more  readily  precipitated  and  more 
completely  insoluble  than  ferrous  hydroxide. 

A  number  of  experiments  were  made  to  determine  whether  it  was 
necessary  to  add  lime  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  with  ferric 
salts,  and,  if  so,  how  much  should  be  used ;  also  to  ascertain  the  e£Eect 
of  different  amounts  of  ferric  salts  when  used  alone. 

As  already  stated,  the  ferric  salt  used  for  the  experiments  was  ferric 
sulphate,  but  Mr.  Hazen  says  there  is  eveiy  reason  to  suppose  that 
exactly  the  same  results  would  be  obtained  with  ferric  chloride  con- 
taining an  equal  amount  of  iron. 

The  experiments,  with  a  combination  treatment  of  lime  and  ferric 
sulphate,  show  that  the  influence  of  the  lime  is  very  small.  With  an 
amount  of  ferric  sulphate  equivalent  to  200  pounds  of  ferric  oxide, 
the  result  was  slightly  better,  when  800  pounds  of  lime  were  used. 
With  the  equivalent  of  400  pounds  of  ferric  oxide,  in  combination  (1) 
with  600  pounds  of  lime  and  (2)  with  1,000  pounds  of  lime  per  1,000,000 
gallons  treated,  the  results  show  that  the  lime  had  almost  no  influence. 
With  300  pounds  of  ferric  oxide,  no  better  result  was  obtained  by 
mixing  the  sewage  with  1,000  pounds  of  lime  before  adding  the  ferric 
sulphate ;  when  the  lime  was  added  to  the  sewage  after  the  ferric  sul- 
phate, the  result  was  not  quite  so  good  as  when  no  lime  was  used. 

The  conclusion  is,  therefore,  that  the  best  results  will  be  obtained 
from  the  ferric  sulphate  when  used  alone. 
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Table  No.  50.— Results  of  Treatment  of  Sewage  with  Ferric  Sulphate. 


Ferric  oxide  used  as  ferric  sulphate. 


Albuminoid  ammonia,  sewage 

Remaining  after  filtering  through  paper  . 
Remaining  after  precipitation 


Loss  on  ignition,  sewage 

Remaining  after  filtering  through  paper  . 
Remaining  after  precipitation 


Bacteria  in  sewage  per  cubic  centimetre  . 
Remaining  after  precipitation 


Saspended  organic  matter  removed. 


Soluble  albuminoid  ammonia  removed. 

Soluble  loea  on  Ignition  removed 

Turbidity  removed 

Bacteria  removed 


Nov.  6. 

Nov.  6. 

Nov.  6. 

Nov.  5. 

200 

20O 

90O 

400 

0.6T 
45. 

0.52 
69. 
59. 

0.62 
69. 
36. 

0.57 
66. 
88. 

22.8 

70. 

36. 

22.4 

76. 

42. 

22.4 

76. 

18. 

22.8 

70. 

18. 

218,960 
14. 

1.398,600 
14. 

1,398,600 
9. 

218.960 
3. 

All. 

All. 

All. 

All. 

20. 
7. 
64. 

m. 

15. 

0. 

68. 

86. 

4a 

21. 
87. 
91. 

41. 
50. 
82. 
97. 

22  cents. 

22  cents. 

88  cents. 

44  cents. 

Nov.  6. 


400  pounds. 


0.62  parts  per  100,000 
69.  per  cent. 
88.  per  cent. 

S2.4  parte. 
76.  per  cent. 
IS.  per  cent. 

1.898,600 
6  per  cent. 

All. 

62.  per  cent 
48.  per  cent. 
87.  per  cent. 
95.  percent. 

44  cents. 


Table  No.  50  gives  the  results  of  the  experiments  in  which  only 
ferric  sulphate  was  used. 

Aluminum  Sulphate. 

The  next  series  of  experiments  were  with  aluminum  sulphate,  the 
action  of  which  upon  sewage  is  analogous  to  the  ferric  sulphate.  Mr. 
Hazen  remarks  that  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  aluminum 
chloride  containing  the  same  amount  of  alumina  will  give  exactly  the 
same  results  as  the  sulphate. 

The  first  experiments  with  this  salt  were  made  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  (1)  whether  lime  could  be  used  advantageously  wdth  sul- 

Tablb  No.  51.— Results  op  Treatment  op  Sewage  with  Aluminum  Sulphate. 


Alum  used  per  1,000,000  gallons^  pounds. , 


Albuminoid  ammonia,  sewage 

Remaining  after  filtering  through  paper  . 
Remaining  after  precipitation 


Loss  on  ignition,  sewage , 

Remaining  after  filtering  through  paper. 
Remaining  after  precipitation , 


Nov.  1. 


6O0 

0.45 
71. 
64. 

27. 

6(1. 
53. 

Turbidity  of  eewage '  0.40 

Remaining  after  precipitation I  82. 

Bacteria  in  sewage,  per  cubic  centimetre '      861.S38 

Remaining  after  precipitation I  3. 

Suspended  organic  matter  removed '  Nearly  olL 


Soluble  albuminoid  ammonia  removed  . 

Soluble  loos  on  ignition  removed 

Turbidicy  removed 

Bacteria  removed 

Cost  of  chemicals  per  1,000,000  gallons 

Cent  for  chemicals  per  inhabitant  annually  . 


.1 


10. 

0. 
6S. 
97. 
$6.25 

0.23 


Oct.  29. 


1,000 

0.67 
58. 
24. 

30.4 
56. 


2.00 
7. 

836.200 
1. 
AIL 
59. 
48. 
93. 
99. 


Nov.  1. 

Average. 

1,000 

With  1.000  pounds. 

0.45 

0.56  parts  per  100,000 

71. 

64.  per  cent. 

44. 

34.  per  cent. 

27.0 

28.7  part*. 

50. 

53.  per  cent. 

66. 

47.  per  cent. 

0.40 

1.20 

27. 

17.  per  cent 

361.328 

698,264 

17. 

9.  peroenL 

Nearly  aU. 

3S. 

47.  per  cent. 

0. 

24.  per  cent. 

78. 

88.  per  cent. 

83. 

91.  per  cent. 

^2.50 

0.45 
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X^liate  of  alumina ;  and  (2)  the  effect  of  different  amounts  of  the  same. 
The  results  indicate  that,  as  with  ferric  sulphate,  lime  has  little  or  no 
effect.  The  precipitation  is  a  little  more  rapid  when  lime  is  used,  but 
the  short  gain  in  time  will  hardly  compensate  for  the  extra  cost. 
Table  No.  51  gives  the  results  of  three  experiments,  in  which  sulphate 
of  alumina  only  was  used  as  a  precipitant. 

The  three  series  of  experiments,  outlined  in  the  foregoing,  indicate 
the  following : 

\j    (1)  That  with  a  given  quantity  of  sewage,  a  certain  definite  amount 
of  lime  gives  as  good  or  better  results  than  either  more  or  less. 

(2)  That  in  general,  the  more  copperas,  ferric  sulphate,  or  aluminum 
sulphate  used,  the  better  the  result. 

(3)  That  ferric  sulphate  and  aluminum  sulphate  usually  require  no 
lime  for  completing  precipitation. 

(4)  That  with  copperas  a  definite  amount  of  lime  must  be  used. 

Eesulto  With  Different  Amounts  of  Chemicals  but  of  Equal 

Value. 

In  order  to  compare  the  results  obtained  with  the  best  amount  of 
lime  with  equal  value  of  the  other  chemicals,  when  used  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions  on  the  same  sample  of  sewage,  two  ad- 
ditional experiments  were  made,  the  second  being,  presumably,  for 
the  purpose  of  checking  the  first.  The  results  of  the  first  set  are 
given  in  Table  No.  52.  Table  No.  63  gives  the  per  cent,  of  soluble 
organic  matter  removed  by  chemicals  of  equal  value,  as  determined  by 
the  two  final  sets  of  experiments. 

Taking  the  percentage  of  albuminoid  ammonia  removed  to  repre- 

Table  No.  53.— Results   op   Treatment   op   Sewage   with   Equal  Values  op 
DiPFERENT  Chemicals  (Nov.  22,  1889). 


• 

J 

o  S 

3 

4 

A 

Albuminoid 
ammonia. 

i 

Bacteria  per 
cnblc  centi- 
metre. 

HI 

Original  HcwHge 

0.40 

43.0 

34.8 

ISO 
11.2 

36.0 
23.6 

1.25 
1.25 

0.40 
0.26 

4.86 

25.840 

20,700 

Filtered  through  imper 

After  settling  1  hour 

0.30 

88.8 

18.6 

25.2 

1.26 

0.28 

4.82 

10,920 

16,700 

Efflnent  with  1,800  pounds  of  Ume  per 

1,000,000  gallons  of  sewage , $0.30 

0.08 

45.6 

10.2 

35.4 

1.26 

0.19 

4.83 

1.911 

1,650 

Effluent  with  1,000  poundR  of  cop- 

peras and  700  pounds  of  lime j  0.30 

0.12 

4fi.4 

9.2 

.'i7.2 

1.25 

0.17 

4.80 

16,044 

4C0 

Effluent  with  270  pounds  of  ferric  oxide    0. 80 

0.08 

38  0 

8.0 

80.0 

1.26 

0.18 

4.92 

i^ 

l.OCO 

Effluent  with  650  pounds  of  alum  .   . .    0.80 

0.10 

34.4 

8.0 

26.4 

1.50 

0.19 

4.88 

2,476 

8,700 

Effluent  with  SfiO  pounds  of  ferric  oxide    0. 40 

0.07 

87.6 

5.8 

31.8 

1.25 

0.16 

4.96 

^'SS? 

1,000 

Effluent  with  870  pounds  of  alum 

0.40 

0.09 

38.2 

1     '•' 

28.6 

l.» 

0.19 

4.81 

1,800 

2;«o 

*  Per  inhabitant  annually. 
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Tablb  No.  53.— Pbb  Cent,  op  Soluble  Organic  Matter  Bbmoybd  by  Chemicals 

OP  Equal  Value,  etc. 


Yearly  coat. 


Thirty  cents. 


Forty  cents. 


Ohemioals  used. 


Lime. 


(Nov.  29. 1  27 

Soluble  albamlnoid  ammonia  removed <  Nov.  26  • ,  17 

( Average.  22 

I  Nov.  22 . 1  9 

Soluble  loss  on  ignition  removed ■<  Nov.  36 .  0 

{ Ayerage.  4 

I  Nov.  22 .  80 

Turbidity  removed  -{Nov.  26.  74 

( Average.  77 

Bacteria  removed,  Nov.  22. i  93 

Yeast  removed,  Nov.  22 92 

Amount  of  chemicals  per  1,000,000  gallons  In  lbs. '  1,800 


Copperas 
and  lime. 


Ferric 
oxide. 


85 
24 
29 

18 
2.1 
21 

70 
70 
70 


98 

1,000 
and 
700 


81 
84 


26 


81 


92 
95 


270 


Sulphate 
of  alu- 
minum. 


27 
14 
20 

29 
30 
30 

76 

78 
77 

91 
82 


Cost  of  chemicals  per  1,000,000  gallons  treated. . .  i 


$8.18. 


Ferric 
oxide. 


42 
41 
41 

48 
41 
46 

83 
82 
83 

98 
96 


Sulphate 
of  alu- 
minum. 


27 

31 
29 

14 
26 
20 

78 
76 
77 


90 


870 


$10.85. 


sent  org-anic  matter,  it  is  shown  that  in  addition  to  all  suspended  mat- 
ter, the  following  amounts  of  soluble  organic  matter  have  been 
removed : 

With  lime  costing  30  cents  per  inhabitant  annnally 22  per  cent. 

With  copperas  and  lime  costing  30  cents 29  per  cent. 

With  ferric  sulphate  costing  30  cents 32  par  cent. 

With  alnminnm  sulphate  costing  30  cents 20  per  cent. 

With  ferric  sulphate  costing  40  cents 41  per  cent. 

With  aluminum  sulphate  costing  40  cents 29  per  cent. 

With  lime  costing  27  cents  per  inhabitant,  annually 20  per  cent. 

With  copperas  and  lime  costing  20  cents 13  per  cent. 

With  copperas  and  lime  costing  31  cents 39  per  cent. 

With  ferric  sulphate  costing  22  cents 17  per  cent. 

With  ferric  sulphate  costing  33  cents 48  per  cent. 

With  ferric  sulphate  costing  44  cents 46  per  cent. 

With  aluminum  sulphate  costing  23  cents 10  per  cent. 

With  aluminum  sulphate  costing  45  cents 47  per  cent. 

Deductions. 

The  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  Mr.  Hazen's  experi- 
ments : 

(1)  The  first  series  in  large  tanks  (Table  No.  44)  made  between  May  1, 
and  June  14,  inclusive,  may  be  considered  as  approximating  mor& 
nearly  to  the  actual  conditions  at  sewage  disposal  works  in  operation 
than  any  of  the  others ;  and  the  variation  in  the  results  are  such  as 
may  be  fairly  expected  from  day  to  day  due  to  changes  in  the  com- 
position of  the  sewage.     The  results,  however,  are  not  comparable 
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one  with  another  by  reason  of  using  samples  of  varying  composition 
taken  on  different  days. 

(2)  Mr.  Hazen  does  not  consider  the  second  series  in  barrels  as  re- 
liable as  the  latter  ones,  by  reason  of  some  of  the  anaylses  not  being 
made  until  the  day  following  the  experiment.  He  therefore  considers 
it  probable  that  changes  had  occurred  which  affect  the  results. 

(3)  It  may  be  said  of  all  the  experiments  in  barrels  that  (a)  the 
quantity  treated  was  rather  small ;  tanks  holding  from  300  to  600  gal- 
lons would  hsLYe  been  preferable,  although  the  use  of  such  would  have 
required  more  time  and  additional  apparatus,  in  the  way  of  special 
appliances  for  mixing ;  and  {b)  that  probably  by  reason  of  the  small 
volume  experimented  upon  the  mixing  was  more  thorough  than 
usually  occurs  in  practice.  To  obtain  the  same  results  on  sewage  of 
the  same  composition  in  actual  practice  will  therefore  necessitate  the 
use  of  amounts  in  addition  to  the  quantities  indicated  by  the  exper- 
iments, of  perhaps  5  to  10  per  cent. 

(4)  With  lime  largely  in  excess,  as  in  the  experiment  of  May  10,  sew- 
age can  be  treated  on  a  small  scale  in  such  manner  as  to  remove  very 
nearly  all  the  bacteria,  the  result  being  that  with  an  original  sewage 
containing  1,881,400  bacteria  per  cubic  centimetre,  the  number  found 
in  the  effluent  of  5  minutes  time  was  only  12 ;  after  1  hour  17 ;  and  at 
the  end  of  24  hours  5.  This  process,  however,  could  not  be  used  on  a 
large  scale,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  lime  required  and  the  ex- 
cess of  lime  left  in  solution,  which  would  slowly  precipitate  out  on 
exposure  to  the  air. 

(5)  The  best  practical  results  with  lime  were  obtained  when  the 
amount  used  was  equal  op  nearly  equal  to  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
sewage.  To  produce  this  condition  a  definite  quantity  is  required  for 
a  given  sewage. 

(6)  The  use  of  copperas  alone  is  without  much  useful  effect  in  the 
treatment  of  an  ordinary  sewage ;  the  result*  being  very  little  better 
than  may  be  obtained  by  simple  sedimentation.  It  is  necessary  to 
add  enough  lime,  when  copperas  is  used,  to  combine  with  the  excess 
of  carbonic  acid  over  what  is  required  to  form  bicarbonates,  and  to 
combine  with  the  acid  of  the  copperas,  as  the  necessary  conditions  for 
precipitation.  In  general  terms  we  may  say  that  with  a  lime  and 
copperas  treatment  there  is  a  definite  amount  of  lime  that  will  give 
the  best  results. 

(7)  In  using  lime  and  copperas,  the  lime  should  be  added  first. 

(8)  For  a  given  sewage  treated  with  lime  and  copperas,  the  proper 
proportion  of  each  should  be  determined  by  experiment.  Up  to  one- 
half  ton  per  1,000,000  gallons,  using  in  each  case  a  suitable  amount  of 
lime,  the  more  copperas  used  the  better  the  result ;  beyond  that  limit 
the  improvement  is  not  commensurate  with  the  cost. 
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(9)  Other  things  being  equal,  ferric  salts  are  preferable  to  ferrous 
salts  by  reason  of  quicker  action  and  more  insoluble  precipitate. 

(10)  Lime  is  of  almost  no  yalue  for  use  with  ferric  sulphate,  espe- 
cially when  treating  a  sewage  which  is  already  alkaline. 

(11)  Within  limits,  we  may  say  the  more  of  either  ferrous  or  ferric 
sulphate  used  the  better  the  result. 

(12)  For  the  sewage  experimented  upon,  the  use  of  lime  with  sul- 
phate of  alumina  is  of  very  little  effect  over  what  may  be  accomplished 
by  the  use  of  the  alumina  alone.  The  chief  effect  of  the  lime  is  to  in- 
crease somewhat  the  rapidity  of  action,  but  the  gain  in  time  hardly 
compensates  for  the  increased  cost. 

(13)  The  results  in  Tables  52  and  53  are  probably  the  safest  for 
comparison,  subject  to  the  limitations  indicated  in  (3). 

(14)  The  removal  of  bacteria  is  due  partly  to  the  mechanical  action 
of  the  flocculent  precipitates  in  which  they  are  entangled  and  carried 
down,  and  partly  to  the  action  of  the  reagent  as  a  germicide ;  but  even 
the  best  of  the  various  chemical  treatments  leave  a  relatively  large 
number  of  bacteria  in  the  effluent,  together  with  such  quantities  of 
organic  matter  as  may  lead  in  a  short  time  to  the  development  of  as 
many  as  were  present  in  the  original  sewage.  If  any  so  left  are 
disease  germs  the  effluent  may  be  nearly  as  dangerous  to  public  health 
as  the  original  sewage. 

(15)  The  microscopical  determination  of  the  yeast  may  be  considered 
a  useful  method  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  the  suspended  organic 
matter  is  really  all  removed. 

(16)  The  effluents  from  treatment  with  iron  salts  are  slightly  colored, 
which,  however,  Mr.  Hazen  does  not  consider  an  objection  to  the 
treatment. 

(17)  The  practical  difficulties  of  working  the  lime  process  renders 
the  results  in  general  inferior  to  those  which  may  be  obtained  at  the 
same  cost  in  other  ways. 

(18)  Copperas  and  lime  treatment  is  difficult  in  practice  owing  to 
the  necessity  for  adjusting  the  quantity  of  lime,  although  when  such 
adjustment  is  properly  made  a  good  result  is  obtained. 

(19)  Ferrous  hydroxide  is  more  soluble  than  ferric  hydroxide,  from 
which  results  a  larger  amount  of  iron  in  the  effluent  from  copperas 
treatment  than  from  a  ferric  salt. 

(20)  The  advantage  of  both  ferric  sulphate  and  aluminum  sulphate 
is  that  their  addition  in  concentrated  solution  can  be  accurately  con- 
trolled without  reference  to  the  adjustment  of  any  chemical  to  the 
sewage. 

(21)  The  results  with  ferric  sulphate  have  been  on  the  whole  more 
satisfactory  than  those  with  aluminum  sulphate. 

(22)  By  reason  of  (a)  variations  in  the  composition  of  sewage  at  dif- 
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f erent  places ;  and  (b)  changes  in  prices  of  the  reagents  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say  that  one  treatment  is  universally  better  than  another. 

(23)  An  acid  sewage  containing  iron  may  be  properly  treated  with 
lime. 

(24)  By  the  use  of  a  proper  amount  of  either  an  iron  or  aluminum 
salt,  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  organic  matter  of  sewage  may 
be  removed  by  chemical  precipitation.  With  the  process  carried  out 
in  detail  the  effluent  can  be  discharged  into  a  running  stream  without 
producing  a  nuisance. 

(25)  The  incompleteness  of  the  purification  in  comparison  with  the 
cost  of  the  process  will  be  likely  to  confine  the  application  of  chemi- 
cal purification  to  narrow  limits. 

(26)  There  is  nothing  in  these  experiments  to  indicate  that  the  efflu- 
ents from  chemical  treatment  are  fit  to  drink. 


Purification  of  Sewage  by  Aeration. 

In  Table  No.  53A  are  given  the  results  of  a  series  of  experi- 
ments on  the  treatment  of  sewage  by  aeration  made  for  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  (London),  by  Dr.  A.  Dupre  and  W.  J. 
Dibdin.  In  each  case  1,000  gallons  of  raw  sewage  was  first  treated 
with  5  grains  per  gallon  of  lime  as  lime-water,  and  the  same  amount  of 
copperas.  Series  (1)  and  (2)  show  the  means  for  10  samples  of  raw 
sewage  and  the  effluents  from  the  same.  Series  (3)  shows  (2)  corrected 
for  the  lime-water,  of  which  72  gallons  was  added  in  each  case.    Series 

Tablb  No.  53A— Results  op  Treatment  op  Sewage  with  Limb  and  Copperas, 
Followed  by  Aeration  op  Eppluent. 

(Grains  per  Imperial  gallon.) 


Description  of  sample. 

si 

Dissolved  solids. 

Ammonia. 

i 

1 

Suspended  mat- 
ter. 

Oxygen  ab- 
sorbed. 

1' 

s 

i 

^ 

1 

s 

i 

1 

i 

1 

E 
< 

1 

i 

& 

1 

1 

1 

Raw  sewage 

10 
10 
10 
8 
8 

63.29 

42.40 

21.07 
13.88 
14.88 
20.04 
22.31 

3.942  0.6205 
3.549  0  3847 

6.40 
6.82 
6.77 
6.64 

6.80 

11.86 
6.50 
6.96 
1.28 
3.35 

4.84|  6.52 
6.38!   1.18 

0.863 
0.587 

8.016 

9 

Effluent  from  (1 ) 

48.22 

34.84 

2.274 

8 
4 
6 

Kfflnent  before  adration.. 
After  a«ratlon  (4) 

61.68 
54.78 
63.62 

S6.80 
34.74 
31.31 

3.803 
4.575 
8.250 

0.4122 
0.5408 
0.5480 

6.76 
O.S^ 
2.04 

1.22 
0.39 
1.31 

0.629 
0.710 
0.621 

2.800 
2.487 
2.29* 

*  In  these  experiments  1.000  imperial  gallons  wore  u.scd  in  each  case.  This  quantity  of  sewage  was  dilated 
with  72  gallons  of  clear  lime-water  added  to  each  1,000  gallons  of  sewage  :  therefore,  to  compare  the  efflaent 
with  the  sewage,  it  is  necossai^  to  correct  the  results  of  the  analyses  for  that  degree  of  dilution  with  clear 
l.WO      „  __-     ^         result  obtained 

been  corrected,  making  (3). 


water,  thus  :- 


-  corrected  result.    In  this  way  the  resalts  of  (2)  have 
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(4)  is  the  mean  of  8  effluents  which  were  treated  by  aeration  with  the 
result  indicated  in  (5).  In  studying  the  results  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  (4)  and  (6)  are  diflferent  series  from  (2)  and  (3).* 

By  comparing  series  4  and  5  of  Table  53A  it  will  be  seen  that  aera- 
tion had  but  little  effect  upon  the  sewage.  The  same  conclusion  was 
reached  in  some  experiments  with  diluted  sewage  by  Mr.  S.  K.  Hine.f 
Dr.  T.  M.  Drown  in  experiments  with  natural  waters  and  with  water 
to  which  a  small  amount  of  sewage  had  been  added,  concludes  that 
"  The  oxidation  of  organic  matter  in  water  is  not  hastened  by  vigor- 
ous agitation  with  air  or  by  air  imder'pressure."J 

In  considering  the  significance  of  these  new  views  we  must  not  for- 
get that  the  presence  of  oxygen  is  still  imperative  in  order  to  secure 
the  operation  of  the  living  agents.  Moreover  when  large  quantities  of 
organic  matter  are  present  it  is  still  permissible  ta  assume  some 
degree  of  direct  oxidation,  and  it  is  in  this  latter  view  that  we  have 
discussed  the  matter  in  the  beginning  of  Chapter  V. 

Chemical  Precipitation  by  the  Use  op  Manoanate  op  Soda  and 

NiTRK 

As  we  have  seen,  the  tendency  of  the  effluents  from  chemical  proc- 
esses, especially  those  dependent  upon  lime,  is  on  the  whole  toward 
putrefaction,  even  when  considerably  diluted  after  discharge  into  run- 
ning streams.  This  result  is  due  primarily  to  a  deficient  supply  of 
oxygen,  whereby  the  microbes  of  nitrification  may  develop  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  complete  the  resolution  of  the  organic  matter  still 
remaining  in  the  effluent.  If,  then,  the  chemical  purification  is  effected 
by  some  reagent  which  leaves  a  considerable  quantity  of  oxygen  in 
the  effluent,  we  may  expect  an  improvement  in  this  particular. 

*  Table  No.  53  A  is  derived  from  Appendix  D  H  of  the  Report  of  the  Roy.  Com.  on  Met.  Sew. 
Diflcbg.,  p.  201. 

t  Recounted  in  a  paper  entitled  '*  Note  on  the  Direct  Oxidation  of  Organic  Matter  in  Water/' 
by  Prafeosor  W.  P.  Mason  and  8.  K.  Hine,  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol  xiv.,  no.  7.  The  experi- 
ments were  made  by  Mr.  Hine  and  the  results  presented  as  a  graduating  thesis  at  the  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute  in  June,  1893.  Varying  proportions  of  sewage  and  water  were  placed  in  a 
tin  can  or  in  a  glass  stoppered  bottle,  mostly  in  the  latter,  the  receptacle  being  not  over  half  full. 
The  can  or  bottle  was  then  fastened  to  the  connecting  rod  of  a  horizontal  steam-engine  of  10-in. 
stroke  and  the  engine  run  at  75  revolutions  per  minute,  so  that  in  an  hour  the  receptacle  was 
shaken  9,000  times  and  travelled  about  1.25  miles.  The  samples  were  shaken  from  18  to  60  hours 
and  24  samples  were  tried,  analyses  being  made  before  and  after  shaking.    The  paper  states  that : 

An  examination  of  the  results  shows  that  the  amount  of  oxidation  which  took  place  during  the 
agitation  of  the  water  was  very  trifling,  a  finding  entirely  in  accordance  with  Professor  Leeds*  ob- 
servations of  the  water  of  the  Niagara  river  before  and  after  passing  Niagara  Falls.  Direct  oxida- 
tion does  not  seem  to  be  a  factor  of  any  considerable  importance  in  the  purification  of  polluted 
water. 

X  ^^  The  Effect  of  the  ASration  of  Natural  Waters,'*  by  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Drown,  chemist  of  the 
Board.  Rept.  Mass.  St.  Bd.  of  Health  for  1891.  Also  in  Jour.  New  Eng.  W.  Wks.  Assn., 
Dec.,  1892,  and  Eng.  News,  vol.  xxviii,  pp.  183-4  (Aug.  25,  1892). 
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Working  in  this  direction  Mr.  "W.  E.  Adeney,  curator  in  the  Boyal 
University  of  Ireland,  and  Mr.  W.  Kaye  Parry,  of  Dublin,  have  ex- 
perimented on  the  use  of  manganate  of  soda  and  nitre.  Their  results 
are  given  in  two  papers  read  before  the  British  Institute  of  Public 
Health  at  the  1892  meeting  in  Dublin. 

The  theory  upon  which  they  have  proceeded  is  that  when  nitre  is 
added  to  sewage  containing  aerobian  forms  of  bacteria  it  is  readily 
decomposed  into  nitrogen,  oxygen,  nitric  oxide,  and  potash,  and  thus 
furnishes  the  oxygen  necessary  for  their  growth.  To  secure  such  re- 
sults the  sewage  is  first  cleared  of  suspended  solids  by  a  process  of 
sedimentation,  after  which  it  is  treated  with  from  two  to  five  grains 
per  gallon  of  manganate  of  soda.  This  reagent  effects  the  oxidation 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  organic  matter,  and  becoming  con- 
verted into  the»  brown  oxide  of  manganese,  falls  to  the  bottom,  carrying 
with  it  a  portion  of  the  lighter  particles  which  have  not  been  removed 
by  the  previous  sedimentation.  The  sewage  is  now  partially  purified, 
and  it  is  claimed  that  the  addition  of  two  to  three  grains  to  the  gallon 
of  the  nitre  at  this  stage  so  stimulates  the  growth  of  aerobian  forms 
as  to  either  quickly  complete  the  purification,  or  so  far  complete  it 
that  the  effluent  may  be  innocuously  discharged  into  running  streams. 

As  to  the  time  required  for  the  completion  of  the  process,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  less  than  24  hours  will  be  sufficient,  although  at  Dundrum 
Lunatic  Asylum  (Ireland),  where  the  process  is  now  in  operation,  the 
time  consumed  is  about  25  hoiirs,  that  being  the  length  of  time  re- 
quired to  completely  fill  the  tank  space  which  has  been  provided. 
The  effluent  after  this  time  is  stated  to  be  clear  and  bright  and  abso- 
lutely non-putrefactive. 

In  regard  to  the  cost  of  the  process,  it  is  stated  that  all  the  man- 
ganese is  recovered  and  can  be  reconverted  at  about  half  the  original 
cost.  The  length  of  time  required  for  the  completion  of  the  process 
will,  however,  lead,  with  allowances  for  contingencies,  to  a  tank  capac- 
ity somewhat  in  excess  of  the  daily  flow ;  and  this  fact  will  be  likely 
to  limit  the  application  of  the  process,  whatever  its  other  merits  may 
be,  on  account  of  expense.* 

*  For  more  extended  account  see  Purification  of  Sewage  by  Microbes.  Eng.  and  Bldg  Rec,  voL 
xxvii,  p.  380  (Nov.  12, 1892). 
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^  CHAPTEE  Xn, 
BROAD  IRRIGATION. 
Special  Applications  of  Broad  Irrigation  in  the  United  States. 

The  opinion  has  been  expressed  frequently  that  broad  irrigation  will 
not,  by  reason  of  the  large  amount  of  labor  required  and  the  relatively 
high  price  of  the  same,  be  generally  used  in  this  country.  There  will, 
however,  be  some  exceptions  to  this  in  especially  favorable  localities, 
and  in  the  case  of  such  public  institutions  as  asylums,  alms  houses, 
and  reformatories,  where  labor  may  be  furnished  by  the  inmates 
without  expense,  or  in  the  West,  where  all  available  water  is  needed 
for  application  to  crops  to  make  up  for  a  deficient  rainfall,  such  use, 
combined  with  a  desire  for  sewage  purification,  being  described  at 
length  in  Chapter  XLIV.,  on  The  Use  of  Sewage  for  Irrigation  in  the 
West. 

Broad  irrigation  is  specially  adapted  for  the  use  of  hospitals  for  the 
treatment  of  the  harmless  insane,  all  the  authorities  now  agreeing  that 
light  out-door  employment  is  the  best  remedy  for  such  cases  that  can 
be  applied.  Some  account  of  broad  irrigation  is  therefore  imperative 
in  a  volume  professing  to  treat  of  sewage  disposal  with  reference  to 
the  special  conditions  obtaining  in  the  United  States.  Many  phases 
of  the  question,  which  have  been  thoroughly  treated  elsewhere,  will  be 
left  untouched,  the  space  assigned  to  the  subject  being  mostly  taken 
up  with  a  discussion  of  some  points  which  the  authors  deem  of  rela- 
tively more  importance  for  American  readers.  Such  short  discussion 
of  irrigation  as  is  made  will  be  with  reference  to  the  utilization  of  sew- 
age only. 

Preparation  of  Land— Pipe  and  Hydrant  System  of  Distribution. 

In  broad  sewage  irrigation  areas  of  land  are  suitably  prepared  for 
the  distribution  of  sewage  with  reference  to  utilizing  the  manurial  in- 
gredients in  raising  crops.  For  this  purpose  a  number  of  methods  of 
distribution  of  sewage  and  preparation  of  irrigated  area  are  employed 
which  we  may  describe  a  little  in  detail,  the  pipe  and  jet  mode  of  dis- 
15 
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tributing  sewage  first  claiming  our  attention.*  In  this  method  a  series 
of  pipes  is  laid  according  to  a  system  depending  upon  the  topogra- 
phy. At  such  points  as  will  permit  of  conveniently  reaching  all  parts 
of  the  field  stand-pipes  or  hydrants  are  placed,  fitted  with  the  usual 
coupling  for  connecting  hose.    The  sewage  is  forced  through  these 
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Pig.  12.— Plan  and  Section  op  Ridgb  and  Fubhow  System. 


either  by  steam  power  or  by  gravitation  and  is  distributed  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  field  by  means  of  the  hose,  and  when  necessary  by  the  use 
of  a  jet — ^the  rapidity  of  the  distribution  depending  upon  the  size  of 
mains  and  amount  of  power  applied. 

With  gravitation  the  power  will  of  course  be  fixed  by  the  height  of 
the  receiving  tank,  into  which  the  sewage  is  first  collected,  above  the 
area  to  be  irrigated ;  but  in  a  pumping  system  the  power  can  be  va- 
ried the  same  as  in  any  other  application  of  pumping.  The  detail  of 
arranging  either  system  will  readily  present  itself  to  any  skilful  en- 
gineer with  all  the  facts  before  him.  In  England  a  large  number  of 
pipe  distribution  systems  are  to  be  met  with,  while  in  this  country  the 
distribution  at  the  Pullman,  Illinois,  sewage  farm  is  effected  in  the 
same  maimer.  (See  Chapter  XXX.)  As  a  very  complete  system  of 
this  kind  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  description  of  a  sewage  farm  at 
Rugby,  England,  laid  out  on  this  system,  as  given  by  Mr.  R.  Scott 
Burn.t 

In  systems  of  gravity  distribution  by  carriers  there  are  two  methods 

"*  See  Outlines  of  Modern  Farming,  Part  V.,  Utilmng  of  To¥m  Sewage,  Irrigation,  etc.  By  Robert 
Scott  Bum,  6th  ed.,  18S8. 

t  See  also  Report  on  the  Means  of  Deodorizing  and  Utilizing  the  Sewage  of  Towns.  By  Henry 
Austin,  C.  E.  (1857). 
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in  common  use,  namely,  (1)  the  ridge  and  furrow  or  bed-work  system, 
shown  by  Figs.  12  and  13 ;  and  (2)  the  catch  work  system,  shown  by  Fig. 
14.  Which  of  these  to  use  in  any  given  case  will  depend  upon  the 
topographical  features  of  the  area  to  be  irrigated. 

The  ridge  and  furrow  system  is  specially  applicable  to  level  or 
nearly  level  land ;  while  the  catch  work  system  will  be  used  preferably 
in  irregular,  steep,  or  hilly  ground. 

BiDGE  AND  FmiROW  SYSTEM. 

In  ridge  and  furrow  work  the  land  is  laid  out  in  a  series  of  beds 
along  the  top  of  which  the  irrigating  channels  are  led,  and  from  which 
the  water  flows  over  the  sloping  sides.  The  ridges  are  laid  out  in 
couples,  with  slopes  varying  from  1  in  50  to  1  in  150.  The  amount  of 
slope  to  be  given  in  any  pariicular  case  is  a  matter  of  judgment,  in  the 
decision  of  which  the  controlling  factor  is  porousness  of  the  ground  to 
be  irrigated.  Common  dimensions  of  the  bed  are  a  total  breadth  of 
from  30  to  40  feet,  that  is  a  breadth  of  slope  on  each  side  of  the  ridge 
of  from  15  to  20  feet,  although  in  exceptional  cases  the  breadth  may 
by  made  considerably  greater.  The  land  may  be  underdrained  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  for  underdraining  in  ordinary  farming,  the 
same  rules  applying  in  both  cases.*  In  deciding  whether  or  not 
to  fully  underdrain  any  given  area,  it  may  be  remembered  that 
the  porousness  of  the  soil  is  always  increased  by  drainage.     The 
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Fig.  18.— Ridge  and  Furrow  Beds  with  Cropping. 

length  of  the  beds  may  be  anywhere  from  100  to  200  feet,  according  to 
circumstances.  The  distribution  channels  along  the  ridge  should  be 
executed  with  care  in  order  that  when  full  the  sewage  may  flow  in  a 
thin  film  over  the  edge  at  both  sides  and  so  on  in  a  broad  sheet 

*  For  rales  of  nnderdTainiiig  see  (1)  Waring^ s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Draining  for  Health; 
and  (2)  Frenches  Farm  Drainage. 
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over  the  whole  field.  At  the  foot  of  the  slopes  the  furrow  receives 
whatever  water  has  not  been  absorbed  in  the  passage  over  the 
bed  and  conducts  it  away  to  another  and  lower  series  of  beds  or  to  the 
outfall,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  though  ordinarily  the  surplus  water  should 
pass  over  several  areas,  especially  if  constructed  with  about  the  di- 
mensions given  in  the  foregoing.  In  order  to  insure  thorough  re- 
moval of  the  water  at  the  foot  of  the  slopes,  and  to  prevent  the  land 
there  becoming  water-logged,  the  furrow  should  be  made  of  about  the 
same  size  as  the  feeder  on  the  ridge  and  with  enough  fall  to  produce 
quick  drainage.    Fig.  12  shows  in  plan  and  section  the  arrangement 


Fig.  14.~Catchwork  System  of  Irrigation. 


of  a  ridge  and  furrow  system  of  irrigation, 
of  a  ridge  and  furrow  system  in  crops. 


Fig.  13  is  a  general  view 


Catchwork  Sys'I^m. 

In  the  catchwork  system,  which  as  stated  is  specially  adapted  to 
steep  and  irregular  land,  the  liquid  is  delivered  at  the  highest  point 
of  the  area,  the  same  as  with  ridge  and  furrow.  A  main  carrier  is  led 
along  the  highest  contour,  and  the  irrigation  water  caused  to  overflow 
the  edge  by  damming  at  various  places.     At  some  distance   lower 
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down  a  catch-gutter  is  formed  also  on  the  contour,  into  which  the 
unabsorbed  overflow  of  the  main  carrier  is  caught  as  it  flows  down- 
ward over  the  surface.  The  damming  at  suitable  intervals  of  the  first 
catch-gutter  causes  it  again  to  overflow  to  a  second,  and  so  on  down  to 
the  lowest  contour  of  the  area  irrigated.  The  detail  of  this  operation 
may  be  illustrated  by  Fig.  14,  in  which  a  catchwork  system  is  shown 
in  section  by  the  upper  portion,  and  in  plan  by  the  lower.  Let  A  rep- 
resent the  main  carrier  at  the  highest  point  of  the  area  to  be  irrigated, 
with  just  fall  enough  to  enable  the  stream  to  flow  gently  from  left  to 
right.  The  relative  position  of  the  gutters  on  the  down-hill  side  are 
clearly  shown  by  the  plan  and  elevation.  The  damming  of  AA  at 
various  points  will  cause  the  water  to  flow  over  the  edge,  down  the 
slope  b  to  the  gutter  CC ;  and  so  on  until  the  lower  gutter  JJ  is  finally 
reached.  The  fall  of  the  main  carrier  should  be  about  2  inches  to  100 
feet,  its  breadth  from  18  to  24  inches  and  its  depth  from  8  to  10  inches. 
The  gutters  are  made  level  throughout  their  length,  and  on  very 
irregular  ground  a  considerable  degree  of  skill  is  required  in  order 
to  secure  such  arrangement  as  will  insure  that  all  parts  of  the  area 
receive  their  due  proportion  of  water. 

As  a  further  refinement  of  this  system  of  irrigation  in  the  way  of 
securing  a  more  uniform  distribution  of  the  water  over  the  area, 
immediately  below  the  main  carrier  a  series  of  tapering  carriers  are 
cut  in  the  line  of  the  greatest  descent,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows  on 
the  plan  at  Fig.  14.  These  may  also  be  continued  below  the  gutters 
when  necessary  to  assist  the  distribution  on  very  irregular  ground. 

Cost  of  Distribution  Systems. 

In  reference  to  the  relative  cost  of  the  three  systems  of  irriga- 
tion which  have  been  described,  it  may  be  remarked  that  distribution 
by  pipes  will  be  fairly  economical.  In  England  a  number  of  such 
systems  have  been  carried  out  with  the  distribution  pipes  of  iron,  but 
at  Pullman  vitrified  tile  pipes  have  been  used  with  good  results.*  The 
advantage  of  pipe  distribution  is  that  it  admits,  when  the  hydrants 
are  placed  at  short  intervals,  of  a  more  thorough  control  of  the  amount 
of  sewage  distributed  to  any  given  portion  of  the  area  than  can  be 
obtained  by  any  other  method.  No  general  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
distribution  by  this  system  per  acre  can  be  given,  because  the  items 
will  vary  greatly  for  every  diff'erent  case,  but  as  the  use  of  it  does  not 
involve  any  unknown  conditions,  an  accurate  estimate  can  be  easily 

*  See  Paper,  The  Pullman  Sewerage,  Joar.  of  the  Assn.  of  Eng.  Sees.,  vol.  i.  (June,  1882),  p. 
311.    By  Benezette  Williamn,  G.  E. 

The  most  of  the  pipe  distribution  systems  in  England  have  been  made  rather  expensive  by  the 
use  of  cast-iron  distribution  mains,  etc.,  the  cost  reaching  frequently  as  high  as  940  to  $60  per 
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prepared  in  each  case  after  a  topographical  map  of  the  area  to  be 
irrigated  has  been  made. 

The  original  cost  of  preparation  of  ridge  and  furrow  work  in  Eng- 
land has  been  from  $100  to  $250  per  acre,  English  prices,  which,  car- 
ried into  American  prices  for  labor,  would  be  approximately  from  $175 
to  $450  per  acre.  The  latter  figure  has,  however,  included  the  cost  of 
expensive  main  carriers  of  masonry  or  iron,  and  some  other  items 
which  are  not  considered  essential  to  the  success  of  sewage  irrigation 
at  the  present  day.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  as  a  fundamental  maxim 
of  sewage  irrigation,  that  whatever  system  of  irrigation  is  adopted  the 
arrangements  must  be  such  as  to  absolutely  prevent  putrefying  sew- 
age from  standing  in  puddles  on  the  ground.* 

acre  served,  American  values.  With  the  experience  which  has  been  gained  there  they  can,  how- 
ever, be  made  at  the  present  time  at  a  somewhat  less  figure. 

The  necessity  for  economizing  water  in  ordinary  irrigation  operations  has  led  to  a  considerable 
use  of  pipe  systems  of  distribution  in  a  number  of  localities  in  the  West,  as  for  instance  at  Los 
Angeles  and  vicinity  in  Southern  California,  where  cement  concrete,  vitrified  tile,  and  light 
wrought-iron  pipes  have  been  extensively  used  for  this  purpose.  The  cost  of  these  systems  has 
ranged  in  Calif omia  from  $15  to  $50  per  acre,  depending  upon  the  area  served,  topographical  con- 
ditions, etc.  The  hose  and  jet  are  not,  however,  used,  except  incidentally,  in  the  common  irriga- 
tion practice  in  the  We^t,  the  cost  of  the  additional  labor  prohibiting  such  use.  The  distribution 
is  effected  from  a  cheap  form  of  cast-iron  hydrant  designed  specially  for  irrigation  practice.  As 
an  example  of  such  a  device  which  has  come  to  the  authors^  notice,  the  California  irrigation 
hydrant  manufactured  at  Los  Angeles  may  be  mentioned. 

*Rawlinson^s  Suggestions  contain  a  number  of  useful  hints  on  the  preparation  of  irrigation 
areas,  some  of  which  may  be  quoted  : 

In  preparing  land  to  receive  sewage  the  greatest  economy  should  be  used.  .  .  .  Costly 
brick  or  earthenware  carriers  need  not  be  made  for  towns  below  10,000,  but  main  carriers  can  lie 
constructed,  in  concrete,  while  tributary  carriers  can  be  formed  with  a  spade  or  be  ploughed  into 
shape.  Main  carriers  should  be  in  level  lengths,  as  any  required  fall  can  be  obtained  by  vertical 
steps.  On  some  sewage  farms  more  money  has  been  expended  per  acre  in  surface  forming  and 
levelling  than  the  first  cost  of  the  land,  in  this  way  more  than  doubling  the  rent  without  giving  an 
equivalent  benefit  to  the  land.  In  some  other  cases  nothing  has  b^n  done  to  the  land  bui  to 
bring  the  sewage  and  flood  it  on  in  a  slovenly  way— growing  weeds  rather  than  ^raas — both  ex- 
tremes are  to  be  avoided.  Crude  sewage  may  be  taken  to  land  in  cheap  conduits,  and  may  be 
applied  direct  in  thin  films  from  contour  grips,  so  as  to  flow  regularly  and  evenly  on  to  the  land, 
where  it  will  be  absorbed  at  once  without  oein^  any  cause  of  nuisance. 

Tanking  sewage  to  deposit  solids,  and  straining  sewage  through  material  of  any  sort  or  nnder 
any  aixangement  of  screens,  only  abstracts  the  grosser  portions  or  the  solids  andflocculent  matters. 
Sewage  may.  however,  bo  deprived  of  much  of  its  noxious  matter  in  tanks,  as  also  by  passing  it 
through  what  are  termed  filters ;  but  the  fluid  remains  unpurified,  and  is  only  in  an  improved  sl^te 
to  be  used  in  irrigation  over  heavy  land ;  or  to  be  passed  on  to  a  prepared  deep-drained  land-filter ; 
light  free  soils  wili  receive  crude  sewage  without  causing  nuisance. 

The  best  land  for  a  sewage  farm  will  have  a  free  loamy  soil  and  open  subsoil ;  the  surface  will  be 
tolerabiv  even,  having  a  southern  aspect  gently  sloping  to  the  south. 

Clay  land  will  require  deep  drainmg  and  to  have  the  surface  well  broken  up,  either  by  spade 
labor  or  by  deep  steam-ploughing ;  the  drains  must  be  so  laid  and  protected  as  to  remove  subsoil- 
water  after  filtration,  and  not  unfiltered  surface  water  or  sewage  through  cracks  direct  to  the 
drains. 

Every  area,  however  rough  or  uneven,  may  have  level  contour  lines  set  out  over  its  entire  sur- 
face, so  that  by  forming  conduits  on  these  contour  lines  the  surface  may  be  irrigated.  It  will  not 
therefore  be  necessary  to  spend  large  sums  of  money  to  lay  a  sewage  farm  out  like  a  bowling- 
green. 

Land  having  an  irregularly  and  steeply  sloping  surface  toaj  have  sewage-intercepting  drains  and 
carriers  so  arranged  as  to  intercept  the  sewage  from  the  upper  areas  and  bring  it  over  the  lower 
areafl  a  second  or  third  time,  by  such  means  more  effectively  purifying  the  sewage. 

When  land  has  been  properly  prepared  for  the  reception  of  sewage,  it  may  DC  irrigated  in  all 
weathers,  so  as  to  purify  the  sewage. 
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The  catchwork  system  has  ordinarily  cost,- for  original  preparation 
of  area,  from  $10  to  $30  per  acre,  English  prices. 

In  Fig.  13*  is  illustrated  a  ridge  and  furrow  system  with  main  carrier 
AA  constructed  of  concrete  masonry.  Distribution  carriers  on  the 
ridge  are  shown  at  D  and  D,  with  a  catch-furrow  at  I.  The  main 
carrier  is  dammed  by  closing  the  gate  F  and  the  flow  deflected  to  the 
distribution  carriers  by  opening  the  gates  G  and  G ;  from  these  the 
flow  is  again  deflected  over  the  slopes  by  the  gates  D  and  D,  the  por- 


FiG.  15.— Distribution  Stbtem  Applicabi.e  to  Land  with  Uniform  Slope. 

tion  which  is  not  absorbed  finally  finding  its  way  into  the  catch-fur- 
row I. 

Fig.  15  illustrates  a  system  which  may  also  be  employed  on  land 
with  a  gentle  slope  in  one  direction  only.    By  it  the  sewage  flows 

A  wet  seuon  does  not  neceBBarily  inlnre  a  sewage  farm,  if  the  means  of  removing  and  consum- 
ing the  prodace  are  equal  to  the  growtn  of  the  crops. 

One  {Imperi<il)jaMon  of  sewage  weighs  10  lbs.;  234  gallons,  or  2,240  lbs.,  are  one  ton  ;  23,400 
^UoDs,  or  224,000  lbs.,  are  100  tons— equal  to  one  inch  in  depth  over  one  acre  of  land.  Ten 
mches  equals  1,000  tons,  and  12,000  tons  per  acre  per  annum  equals  120  inches  in  depth,  and  this 
volume  may  be  used  on  well-prepared  land  without  swamping  it,  as  land  will  filter  several  inches 
in  depth  per  day  when  the  sewage  is  equally  and  evenly  distributed. 

Italian  rye  grass  will  dispose  of  most  sewage  and  give  heavy  crops  if  the  roots  are  young.     The 

E-eatest  prodncing-power  will  be  in  the  first  year's  growth.  A  second  year  is  probably  the  utmost 
ngth  oi  time  it  should  be  in  the  ground. 

No  larger  area  of  Italian  rye  grass  should  be  sown  than  the  grass  upon  it  can  be  disposed  of  in 
the  district,  as  it  will  not  keep  nor  bear  distant  carriage.  Sewage-^rown  graM  will  make  good  and 
wholesome  hay  if  the  season  will  permit,  or  if  the  grass  can  be  artificially  dried.  (See  chapter  on 
UseofSUo.) 

To  give  a  sewage  farm  the  chance  of  paying,  the  land  must  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  price  and 
the  ooets  of  preparation  must  be  moderate ;  there  must  also  be  reasonable  skill  in  cropping,  in  culti- 
vation* and  m  management,  under  which  conditions  land  irrigated  with  sewage  ought  to  pay  a  rea- 
sonable rent.  If  steam-power  has  to  be  used  for  pumping  the  sewage,  this  oi  course  must  be  paid 
for  in  addition. 

•From 7th  Rept.  Man.  St.  Bd.  Health. 
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under  control  through  secondary  carriers  along  the  line  of  greatest 
descent ;  it  is  deflected  from  these  by  gates  into  the  minor  carriers 
which  lead  from  the  secondary  carriers  at  right  angles  across  the  line 
of  greatest  descent,  and  overflowing  the  edges,  spreads  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  beds  from  above  downward. 
Fig.  16  illustrates  a  method  of  distribution  which  may  be  used  in  a 

field  with  a  ridge  running  through  it. 

With  regard  to  secondary  carriers, 
the  present  practice  is  to  make  them  as 
simple  as  possible  and,  so  far  as  may  be, 
of  a  temporary  character  by  use  of  spade 
or  plow,  the  advantage  of  this  treatment 
being  that  when  fouled  by  the  subsid- 
ence of  suspended  matter  they  may  be 
purified  by  simply  filling  with  clean 
earth  and  digging  others  to  take  their 
place. 

A  modification  of  the  pipe  and  open 
carrier  system,  suitable  for  mild  climates, 
is  shown  in  Fig.  17. 
The  use  or  omission  of  these  various  refinements  will  materially  in- 
fluence the  first  cost  in  any  given  case,  and  clearly  much  must  be  left 
to  the  judgment  of  the  designing  engineer.* 


Fig.  16.— Distribution  System 
Applicable  to  a  Field  In- 
tersected BT  A  BmGE. 


Underdratning. 

In  discussing  the  preparation  of  ridge  and  furrow  irrigation  beds  in 
the  foregoing,  it  has  been  remarked  that  the  ordinary  rules  of  under- 
draining  may  be  followed.  In  the  case  of  heavy  clay  lands,  however, 
an  exception  to  this  rule  maybe  noted.  Such  soils  possess  the  prop- 
erty of  cracking  in  dry  weather  by  reason  of  the  contraction  of  the  clay 

*  The  practical  detail  of  laying  out  irrigation  areas  has  been  discussed  at  various  times  in  the 
Jonr.  of  the  Roy.  Ag.  Soc.  of  Eng.,  and  the  following  papers  contained  therein  may  be  oon- 
salted : 

(I)  On  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Water-Meadows.  By  Ph.  Pusey,  M.P.,  vol.  x.  (1849),  p. 
462.  In  this  paper  the  methods  of  forming  both  ridge  and  furrow,  and  catchwater  systems  are 
given. 

(3)  Some  Account  of  the  Formation  of  Hill-side  Catch-Meadows  at  Exmoor.  By  Robert 
Smith,  vol.  xii.  (1851),  p.  189. 

(3)  On  an  Improved  System  of  Irrigation.     By  John  Bickford,  vol.  xiii.  (1852),  p.  1C2. 

(4)  On  an  Improved  and. Cheaper  System  of  Laying-out  Catch-Meadows.  By  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  Bart.  vol.  xiii  (1&52),  p.  172. 

(5)  Review  of  '*  Italian  Irrigation,"  by  R.  Baird  Smith,  Captain  of  Engineers,  etc.  By  P.  H. 
Prere,  vol.  xxiv.  (1863).  p.  173. 

Bums^  Outlines  of  Modem  Farmingf  Part  V.,  contains  the  detail  of  preparation  of  sewage  irri- 
gation areas. 
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as  it  loses  water ;  hence  the  thorough  draining  of  clay  soils  is  likely 
to  result  in  an  intensification  of  the  tendency  to  crack.  This  will  be 
appreciated  by  considering  that  undrained  clay  frequently  shows 
cracks  at  least  an  inch  in  width,  and  of  considerable  depth.    When 


-^^iks^k^^^^ik: 


■  r.iniM/riif^-'^^^t^lP«?'>^viBg!Q2^iyy>^ 
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Fig.  17.— Combined  Pipe  and  Open  Carrier  Systems  op  Distribution. 

such  soil  is  underdrained  the  cracking  is  so  increased  that  the  applied 
sewage  will  at  times  pass  directly  down  to  the  drains  without  any 
purification  at  all.  This  practical  difficulty  renders  the  use  of  heavy 
clay  soils  undesirable  for  sewage  irrigation  when  any  other  soil  can 
be  obtained. 

In  some  cases,  unfortunately,  heavy  clays  are  the  only  soils  avail- 
able, and  their  utilization  becomes  in  such  cases  a  question  of  con- 
siderable importance. 

At  the  Wimbledon  Sewage  Farm  near  London,  where  heavy  clays 
are  successfully  irrigated,  the  following  system  has  been  adopted  for 
poi-tions  recently  laid  out,  as  described  by  Mr.  Crimp :  * 

The  sui-faces  were  very  carefully  levelled  to  prevent  any  ponding ;  the  land  was 
divided  into  plots  of  about  4  acres  by  means  of  roads  12  feet  in  width ;  under  the 
centre  of  each  road  a  drain  was  laid  at  a  depth  of  about  6  feet ;  the  surface,  prior  to 
being  cropped,  was  ploughed  to  a  depth  of  about  9  inches,  and  while  in  a  rough 
condition,  a  thick  coating  of  screened  town  ashes  was  placed  upon  it ;  the  ordinary 
agricultural  operations  followed,  and,  as  a  result,  a  porous  surface  of  upward  of  a 
foot  in  thickness  has  been  obtained,  through  which  the  sewage  passes  in  a  lateral  di- 
rection. As  the  ground  is  ploughed  eveiy  other  year,  the  porosity  of  the  sui-face  is 
maintained,  and  the  results  have  hitherto  been  satisfactoiy  ;  certainly  the  troubles 
experienced  in  the  older  parts  of  the  farm  have  been  altogether  wanting  on  the 
newer  portions.  The  farm  manager,  Mr.  Snook,  recommends  occasional  subsoil- 
ing,  in  addition  to  deep  ploughing,  for  clav  soils.  These  disturbed  surfaces  will  ab- 
sorb large  quantities  of  sewage,  and  if  the  liquid  be  carefully  and  intermittently 
applied,  ** lateral  filtration'*  will  occur  with  sntisfnctory  results;  the  quantity  ap- 
plied per  acre  per  day  should  not  exceed  20,000  gallons,  and  with  that  quantity 
properly  applied  it  is  doubtful  if  any  water  will  escape  that  has  not  been  in  actual 
contact  with  the  soil.  The  volume  might  appear  to  be  large,  seeing  that  40  gal- 
lons of  sewage  per  head  per  day,  500  persons  per  acre  would  be  the  unit,  but  it  is 
rarely  the  case  that  more  than  one-fifth  of  a  sewage  farm  is  under  irrigation  at  any 
one  period. 

*  Sewage  Dispoeal,  p.  106. 
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Irrigation  Practice. 

The  process  of  sewage  irrigation  consists  in  allowing  the  sewage  to 
flow  intermittently  over  the  surface  of  the  land,  for  a  few  hoars  at  a 
time;  the  interval  between  periods  of  flow  being  regulated  by  the 
necessities  of  the  crops  raised.  Some  crops,  as  for  instance  vegetables, 
will  take  considerable  amounts  of  sewage  at  certain  periods  of  growth, 
while  later  on,  when  maturing,  the  sewage  needs  to  be  kept  entirely 
off.  This-  principle,  moreover,  is  not  applicable  to  sewage  irrigation 
alone,  but  applies  to  any  kind  of  irrigation  whatever.  Thus  the  Cali- 
fornia fruit  gi'owers  have  learned  as  the  result  of  experience  not  to  ir- 
rigate orchards  after  the  period  of  rapid  growth  has  taken  place ;  they 
find,  by  stopping  the  irrigation  when  maturity  begins  that  the  final 
result  is  a  hard,  crisp,  juicy  fruit,  as  finely  flavored  as  that  grown  in 
the  most  favored  regions,  where  irrigation  is  unnecessary. 


Sewage  Irrigation  Fallacies. 

This  experience  of  the  California  fruit  growers  is  specially  referred 
to  because  there  are  some  fallacies  in  regard  to  sewage  farming  float- 
ing about,  which,  while  exploded  many  years  ago  in  England,  where 
they  mostly  had  birth,  are  occasionally  cropping  up  in  this  country 
with  as  much  vigor  as  though  they  were  new  discoveries.  One  of 
these  is  that  vegetables  from  sewage-irrigated  farms  are  of  necessity 
watery ;  another  is  that  cows  fed  on  sewage-grown  grass  give  less 
rich  milk  than  those  fed  on  ordinary  grass ;  and  a  third,  which  may  be 
considered  a  corollary  to  the  first  two,  that  sewage-grown  products 
are  less  healthful  than  those  from  an  ordinary  farm.  In  regard  to  all 
these  points  the  English  experience  is  amply  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
that,  with  proper  management  of  the  irrigated  areas,  no  difficulty  will 
be  found  in  securing  products  which  are  fairly  equal  to  those  from  or- 
dinary farming.  In  considering  the  real  significance  of  much  of  the 
popular  discussion  of  the  value  of  sewage-grown  produce  which  has 
taken  place  in  England,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  early  days 
of  sewage  purification  very  extravagant  views  were  entertained  in  re- 
gard to  the  value  of  the  sludge  to  be  obtained  from  chemical  purifica- 
tion processes  for  manurial  purposes.  The  difficulty  of  so  utilizing  the 
manurial  elements  of  untreated  sewage  in  farming  operations  as  to  re- 
turn a  commercial  profit  was  realized  at  an  early  day,  and  large 
amounts  of  capital  were  embarked  in  chemical  processes,  nearly  all  of 
which  were  either  secret  or  patented.  The  irrigation  processes,  on 
the  contrary,  were  unprotected  by  patents,  and  in  the  fierce  commer- 
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cial  competition  which  ensued  many  statements  in  regard  to  their 
utility  passed  current  for  a  time,  which  are  not  substantiated  in  the 
light  of  later  experience. 

Keport  of  THE  Sewage  of  Towns  Commission. 

Questions  in  relation  to  the  benefits  which  may  be  derived  from 
properly  conducted  sewage  irrigation  were  probably  more  thoroughly 
discussed  in  the  three  reports  of  the  Sewage  of  Towns  Commission 
than  in  any  other  place.*  This  Commission,  as  originally  constituted, 
consisted  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Heniy  Ker  Seymer,  Kobert  Kawlinson, 
Professor  Way,  J.  B.  Lawes,  Dr.  Southward  Smith,  John  Simon,  and 
Henry  Austin.  Mr.  Brunell  was  also  appointed  on  the  Commission, 
but  was  subsequently  relieved  from  serving  on  request,  The  Commis- 
sion begin  in  their  first  report  by  giving  a  resume  of  the  more  salient 
questions  of  sewage  purification  of  the  day,  as  the  result  of  which  they 
state  that  they  have  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions  : 

1.  That  the  increasing  pollution  of  the  rivers  and  streams  of  the  conntiy  is  an 
evil  of  national  importance,  which  urgently  demands  the  application  of  remedial 
measures ;  that  the  discharge  of  sewage  and  of  the  noxious  refuse  of  factories  into 
them,  is  a  source  of  nuisance  and  danger  to  health ;  that  it  acts  injuriously  not 
only  on  the  locality  where  it  occurs,  but  also  on  the  population  of  the  districts 
through  which  the  polluted  rivers  flow  ;  that  it  poisons  the  water,  which  in  many 
cases  forms  the  sole  supply  of  the  population  for  all  purposes,  including  drinking ; 
that  it  destroys  the  flsb,  and  generally  that  it  impairs  the  value  and  the  natural 
advantages  derived  from  rivei*s  and  streams  of  water. 

2.  That  this  evil  has  largely  increased  with  the  growing  cleanliness  and  internal 
improvements  of  towns  as  regards  water-supply  and  drainage ;  that  its  increase  will 
continue  to  be  in  direct  proportion  to  such  improvements  ;  and  that  as  these  im- 
provements are  yet  very  partial,  the  nuisance  of  sewage,  already  very  sensibly  felt, 
IS  extremely  slight  as  compared  to  what  it  will  become  when  sewage  and  drain- 
age works  have  been  carried  into  full  effect. 

3.  That  in  many  towns  measures  for  improved  water-supply  and  drainage  are 
retarded,  from  the  difficulties  of  disposing  of  the  increased  sewage  which  results 
from  them  ;  that  the  law  which  regulates  the  rights  of  outfall  is  in  an  anomalous 
and  undefined  condition ;  that  judicial  decisions  of  a  conflicting  chai-acter  have 
been  arrived  at  in  diffei*ent  instances,  and  that  consequently  the  authorities  of 
towns  have  constantly  before  them  the  fear  of  harassing  litigation. 

4.  That  the  methods  which  have  been  adopted  with  the  view  of  dealing  with 
sewage  are  of  two  kinds  :  the  one  being  the  application  of  the  whole  sewage  to 
land,  and  the  other  that  of  treating  it  by  chemical  processes,  to  separate  its  most 
offensive  portions  ;  that  the  direct  application  of  sewage  to  land  favorably  situated, 
if  judiciously  carried  out  and  confined  to  a  suitable  area  exclusively  grass,  is  prof- 
itable to  persons  so  employing  it ;  that  where  the  conditions  are  unfavorable,  a 
small  payment  on  the  part  of  the  local  authorities  will  restore  the  balance. 

5.  That  this  method  of  sewage  application,  conducted  with  moderate  care,  is 
not  productive  of  nuisance  or  injuiy  to  health. 

6.  That  when  circumstances  prevent  the  disposal  of  sewage  by  direct  application 
to  land,  the  processes  of  precipitation  will  greatly  ameliorate,  and  practically  ob- 
viate, the  evils  of  sewage  outfalls,  especially  where  there  are  large  rivers  for  the 
discharge  of  the  liquid ;  that  such  methods  of  treating  sewage  do  not  retain  more 

•  Itt,  2d,  and  8d  Repta.  Sew.  Towns  Com.,  1858-1801-1865. 
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than  a  small  portion  of  the  fei*tilizing  matter,  and  that  although  in  some  cases  the 
sale  of  the  manure  may  repay  the  cost  of  production,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  suc- 
cessful as  jirivate  speculations. 

7.  That,  considered  merely  as  the  means  of  mitigating  the  nuisance,  these  pre- 
cipitating processes  are  satisfactoiy ;  that  the  cost  of  them  in  any  case  is  such  as 
town  populations  may  reasonably  be  called  upon  to  meet ;  that  the  necessary  works 
need  not,  if  properly  conducted,  be  a  source  of  nuisance  ;  and  that,  by  modifica- 
tions of  the  existing  methods,  even  the  slightest  risk  of  nuisance  may  be  entirely 
obviated. 

8.  That  the  employment  of  the  one  or  other  method  of  disposing  of  sewage,  or 
of  both  conjoined,  must  depend  upon  locality,  levels,  markets,  and  a  variety  of 
other  circumstances,  and  that  the  case  of  each  town  must  bo  considered  upon  its 
own  peculiarities. 

9.  That  there  is  good  ground  for  believing  that  the  methods  yet  proposed  for 
dealing  with  sewage  are  not  the  best  that  can  be  devised,  and  that  further  investi- 
gation will  probably  result  in  the  discovery  of  processes  more  thoroughly  equal  to 
the  suppression  of  the  nuisance,  and  at  the  same  time  calculated  to  give  more  val- 
uable products. 

10.  That  the  magnitude  of  a  town  presents  no  real  difficulty  to  the  effectual 
treatment  of  its  sewage,  provided  it  be  considered  as  a  collection  of  smaller  towns. 

In  their  second  Eeport  the  Sewage  of  Towns  Commission  state 
that  a  committee  of  members  of  the  Commission  personally  visited 
and  examined  a  number  of  rivers  and  streams  which  are  reported  as 
seriously  polluted.  They  also  state  the  result  of  examining  various 
chemical  processes  of  purification,  together  with  statement  in  detail  of 
the  results,  to  the  date  of  the  second  Report,  of  the  series  of  experi- 
ments carried  out  by  J.  B.  Lawes  at  Rugby,  by  order  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

The  object  of  these  experiments  is  stated  as  being  to  determine  so 
far  as  possible  : 

1.  The  amount  and  composition  of  the  produce  in  relation  to  the  volume  of 
water  supplied  to  the  land  by  irrigation,  to  the  amount  of  manurial  constituents 
so  applied,  and  to  the  population  contributing  the  manurial  constituents  of  the 
water. 

2.  The  most  profitable  method  of  applying  the  produce,  that  is,  whether  it  should 
be  used  in  the  green  state  or  as  hay ;  whether  for  the  production  of  milk  or  as 
meat ;  and  whether  it  should  be  consumed  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  other  food. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  experiments,  two  fields  of  five  acres  and  ten 
acres  area,  respectively,  were  selected,  and  each  divided  into  four 
equal  parts.     The  four  plots  of  each  field  were  treated  as  follows : 

Plot  1,  without  sewage ;  Plot  2,  with  3,000;  Plot  3,  wdth  6,000;  and 
Plot  4,  with  9,000  (long)  tons  of  sewage  per  acre  per  annum. 

In  Tables  Nos.  54  and  55  are  given  some  of  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ments on  the  two  fields.  Table  No.  64  shows  the  amount  of  grass 
raised  on  each  of  the  four  plots  for  the  years  1861-1863.  Table  Xo. 
55  is  self-explanatory.  Table  56  gives  the  results  of  a  series  of  experi- 
ments in  feeding  sewage  grass  to  milch  cows.  The  figures  in  Table 
54  have  been  reduced,  from  long  tons,  hundredweight,  quarters,  and 
pounds,  to  an  equivalent  in  pounds,  for  convenience. 
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Table  No.  54.  —  Results  op  Thuee  Years'  Experiments  at  the  Skwaoe-Farm 

IN  RuoBT,  England. 


Five-acre  field. 

Ten-acre  field. 

YMur. 

Withont 

With  sewage. 

Withont 
sewage. 

With  sewaKe. 

Lotl 

Lots 

Lots 

Lot  4 

Lotl 

Lot  3 

Lots 

Lot  4 

1861 

20.814 
18,294 
11,069 

33,244 
62.614 
49,851 

48,536 

60.602 
77,299 
78.231 

72,044 

73.564 
71,766 
60,941 

19.951 
86.986 

18.023 

24,986 

36,478 
61.732 
60,596 

51.2G8 

61,023 
71,JW6 

68.500 

69,799 

1862 

70,832 

1883 

78,337 

Avohig6 

16.726 

76,424     1 

66,8x5 

69,654 

Table  No.  55.— Per  Cent,  of  Dry  Substance  in  Crops  Raised  on  Experimen- 
tal Fields. 


Number  of  crop. 

Five-acre  field. 

1 

Ten-acre  field. 

Without 
sewage. 

With  aewago. 

1  Without 
1  sewage. 

With  sewage. 

1 

27.9 
24.4 

8 

8 

26.9 
14.2 
13.7 
15.4 

4 

1 

1 

3 

8 

4 

1 . 

1861. 

30.6 
19.8 
13.4 

27.7 
13.3 
12.9 

15.9 

16.3 
19.4 

":' 

16.8~ 

16.3 
17.8 
17.6 
12.3 
16.8 

39.0 
26.9 

^.6 

26.9 
17.9 

1 

23.8 
17.1 
12.6 
16.9 

~17T5 

19.6 
16.2 
14.6 

^6^4 

18.6 
17.7 
12.4 

"16^2" 

21.4 
15.1 
7.8 
15.1 

11.7 

13.5 
19.0 
14.4 
38.8 

15.6 

90.0 
16.3 
14.6 
13.9 

~16.2 

18  4 

3 

16.1 

3 

14  4 

4 -.   .                

17  8 

Mean 

26  2 

26.7 
22.3 

24.8 

36.1 
34.4 

21.3 

32.8 
14.3 
18.2 

18.4 

21.6 

18  6 
17.7 
15.8 

18.4 

17.6 

14.4 
16.4 
12.9 

16  7 

1. 

180a. 

13  1 

2 

16  7 

8 

16.8 

4 

88  8 

Mean 

14.6 

17.6 
14.9 
10.9 
13.0 

22.4 

898 
18.2 

1    29.0 

16  3 

1. 

1863. 

14  6 

2 

8 

18.8 
16  2 

4 -. 

18  6 

6. 

Meiin 

14.1 

15.9 

16  6 

In  the  third  report  the  discussion  of  these  experiments  is  con- 
tinued, and  the  Commission  gives  in  detail  the  results  obtained  from 
definite  areas  treated,  under  the  following  heads : 

1.  Quantities  of  sewapfe  applied  and  of  green  produce  obtained. 

2.  Experiments  with  Italian  lye-grass. 

3.  Experiments  with  fattening  oxen. 

4.  Experiments  with  milking  cows. 

6.  Composition  of  the  Rugby  sewage  water. 

6.  Estimated  composition  of  Meti*opolitan  sewage. 

7.  Composition  of  the  Rugby  drainage  water.     (Eflluent.) 
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Tablb  No.  56. — Bbsults  of  Fbbdino  Uksbwaord  akd  Sbwaobd  Grass  to  Milch 

Cows. 

(Pftrts  per  100.) 


Cows  fed  on 

graoa  alone. 

Cows  fed  on  grass  and  oil- 
cake. 

UnsewRged, 

mean  of 
nine  samples. 

Sewaged, 

mean  of 

ten  samples. 

Uneewaged, 

mean  of 
fear  samples. 

Sewaged, 

mean  of 

four  Hamples. 

Gaseine 

8.S46 
8.604 
4.405 
0.168 

8.241 
8.«0 
4.318 
0.T76 

8.3SS 
3.657 
4.661 
0.740 

8.488 

Butter 

8.707 

Sugar  of  milk,  etc. 

4.6R9 

Mineral  matters 

0.771 

Total  BoHdB 

19.008 
87.092 

ll.«i5 
88.336 

19.310 
87.690 

13.060 

Water 

87.960 

Total 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

8.  Composition  of  the  unsewaged  and  sewaged  grass. 

9.  Effects  of  sewage  on  the  mixed  herbage  of  grass-land  in  developing  the  more 
freely  growing  at  the  expense  of  the  less  freely  growing  plants. 

10.  Composition  of  the  milk  yielded  from  the  unsewaged  and  sewaged  grass. 

11.  Experiments  of  the  application  of  sewage  to  oats  in  1863. 

12.  Miscellaneous  results  obtained  in  1864. 

All  the  questions  formally  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  Beport  in  detail,  finally  followed  by  a  summary  in  which 
the  main  points  in  the  discussion  are  saliently  presented.  The  report 
as  a  whole  furnishes  the  most  complete  information  on  the  subject 
treated  that  has  thus  far  been  given.  The  more  useful  portions  of  the 
summary  are  as  follows : 

1.  As  there  is  a  daily  supply  of  sewage  the  year  round,  which,  on  sanitaiy  and 
engineeiing  grounds,  it  is  essential  to  dispose  of  as  soon  as  it  is  produced,  and  as 
passing  it  over  land  is  the  best  mode  both  of  purifying  and  utilizing  it,  it  should 
be  employed  for  purposes  of  imgation,  and  be  applied  in  winter,  when  of  compar- 
atively little  value,  as  well  as  in  summer,  when  of  more. 


BESULTS 


OBTAHTED  ON  THE   APPLICATION    OF    BEWAQE    TO   MEADOW  AND  ITALIAN    BTB- 

ORASS. 


2.  By  the  application  of  sewage  to  grass  land  during  the  winter  months  a  very 
early  cut  or  bite  of  green  food  may  be  obtained,  but  the  amount  of  increased  pro- 
duce due  to  the  winter  application  is  comparatively  small  for  the  amount  of  sewage 
employed. 

3.  By  means  of  sewage  irrigation  the  period  during  which  an  abundance  of  green 
food  was  available  was  extended  considerably  at  the  end  as  well  as  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season,  and  the  more  so  the  larger  the  quantity  of  sewage  applied,  al- 
most up  to  the  highest  amount  employed — namely,  9,000  tons  per  acre.* 

4.  One  of  the  experimental  fields  gave  much  le«8  produce  per  acre  without  sew- 
age than  the  other,  and  analysis  showed  its  soil  to  be  much  less  naturally  fertile; 
but  it  gave  fully  as  much  produce  per  acre  under  the  influence  of  libeml  di^essings 
of  sewage  as  the  natumlly  much  more  fertile  soil. 

*  It  wiU  be  understood  that  in  this  quotation  long  tons  (2,240  pounds)  are  meanL 
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5.  Taking  the  average  over  three  years,  and  in  the  two  fields,  the  amount  of  pro- 
duce obtained  without  sewage  was  about  9^  tons  of  green  gi-ass  per  acre  per 
annum,  equal  about  3  tons  of  hay ;  and  with  3,000,  6,000,  and  9,000  tons  of  sewage 
per  annum  the  amounts  were,  respectively,  about  22^,  30^,  and  32^  tons  of  green 
grass — equal  respectively  (reckoned  according  to  the  percentage  of  dry  substance 
in  each)  about  5,  5f ,  and  6^  tons  of  hay. 

6.  The  largest  quantities  of  produce  per  acre  were  obtained  in  the  third  year  of 
the  experiments,  and  with  9,000  tons  of  sewage  per  acre  per  annum ;  namely,  in  one 
field  35  tons,  and  in  the  other  37  tons  of  green  grass,  equal  respectively  about  6 
tons  12f  cwts.,  and  7  tons  1  cwt.  of  hay. 

7.  The  average  increase  obtained  for  each  1,000  tons  of  sewage  was — when  3,000 
tons  per  acre  per  annum  were  applied,  about  5  tons  of  green  grass ;  when  6,000  tons 
were  applied,  4  tons  2^  cwts. ;  and  when  9,000  tons  were  applied,  3  tons  3^  cwts.  of 
green  gi-ass. 

8.  The  amount  of  produce  per  acre  was  the  greater,  the  greater  the  quantity  of 
sewage  applied,  up  to  9,000  tons  per  acre ;  but  the  amount  on  increase  of  produce 
obtained  for  a  given  amount  of  sewage  was  the  less  where  the  greater  amounts  were 
applied. 

9.  Experiments  with  rye-grass  were  made  in  one  season  only,  sewage  was  not  ap- 
plied until  the  end  of  April,  and  comparatively  small  quantities  were  put  on.  The 
results  so  obtained  indicated  much  about  the  same  amount  of  increase  of  produce 
for  a  given  araoxint  of  sewage  as  with  meadow  grass. 

BESULTS  OBTAINED  WITH  FATTENING  OXEN. 

10.  When  cut  and  given  to  fattening  oxen  tied  up  under  cover,  more  sewaged 
than  unse waged  grass,  reckoned  in  the  fresh  or  green  state,  was  both  consumed  by  a 
given  weight  of  animal  within  a  given  time,  and  required  to  produce  a  given  weight 
of  increase ;  but,  of  real  dry  or  solid  substance,  less  of  that  of  the  sewaged  than  of 
the  nnsewaged  grass  was  required  to  produce  a  given  effect. 

11.  When  cut  grass  was  given  alone  the  result  was  very  unsatisfactory  ;  but  when 
oilcake  was  given  in  addition  the  amount  of  increase  upon  a  given  weight  of  animal 
within  a  given  time,  and  for  a  given  amount  of  dry  substance  of  food  consumed, 
was  not  for  short  of  the  average  resulb  obtained  when  oxen  are  fed  under  cover 
on  a  good  mixed  diet. 

12.  The  money  return,  whether  reckoned  per  acre  or  for  a  given  amount  of  sew- 
age, was  much  less  with  fattening  oxen  than  with  milking  cows. 

BESUIiTB  OBTAINED  WITH  MILEING  OOWS. 

13.  When  cows  we|re  fed  on  unsewaged,  or  sewaged  grass,  as  much  as  they  chose 
to  eat,  a  given  weight  of  the  animal  was  more  productive,  both  of  milk  and  in- 
crease, but  especially  of  milk,  on  the  unsewaged  than  on  the  sewaged  grass. 

14.  From  a  given  weight  of  unsewaged  grass,  reckoned  in  the  fresh  or  green 
state,  more  milk  was  produced  than  from  an  equal  weight  of  fresh  sewaged  grass  ; 
but  a  given  weight  of  the  dry  or  solid  substance  supplied  in  sewaged  grass  was  on 
the  average  more  productive  than  an  equal  weight  supplied  in  unsewaged  grass. 

15.  The  milk-producing  quality  of  the  grass  was  very  different  in  different 
seasons,  and  at  different  periods  of  the  same  season.  It  was  very  infen'or  in  the 
wet  and  cold  seasons  of  1862,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  seasons  as  compared 
with  the  earlier  periods.  It  appears  probable  that  Italian  lye-grass  deteriorates 
less  toward  the  end  of  a  season  than  meadow  gi'ass.  On  the  average,  about  six 
parts  by  weight  of  fresh  grass  yielded  one  part  by  weight  of  milk. 

16.  By  the  aid  of  sewage,  the  time  that  an  acre  would  keep  a  cow,  and  the 
amount  of  milk  yielded  from  the  produce  of  an  acre,  were  increased  between  three- 
and  fou9-fold. 

17.  So  far  as  the  results  of  the  experiments  afford  the  means  of  jadging,  itis 
estimated  that  with  an  application  of  about  5^000  tons  of  sewage  per  acre  per 
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aonum  to  meadow  land,  an  average  gross  produce  of  not  less  than  1,000  gallons  of 
milk  per  acre  per  annum  may  be  expected. 

18.  In  experiments  conducted  with  Italian  lye-gi-ass  (but  in  one  season  only), 
more  milk  was  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  given  amount  of  sewage  applied  to  it  than 
meadow  gi'ass. 

19.  With  an  application  of  about  5,000  tons  of  sewage  per  acre  per  annum,  an 
average  gross  return  of  from  306  to  356  per  acre,  in  milk  at  8d.  per  gallon,  may  be 
anticipated. 

COMPOSITION  OF  THE  BUGBY  SBWAOE. 

20.  The  mean  of  93  analyses,  of  as  many  samples,  of  the  Bugby  sewage,  collected 
over  a  period  of  31  months,  shows  6i  grains  of  ammonia,  and  87^  gi-ains  of  total 
solid  matter,  per  gallon ;  equal  to  207^  lbs.  of  total  solid  matter  per  1,000  tons. 
Or,  taking  the  mean  of  the  average  composition  fixed  by  the  analyses  for  each  of 
the  31  months,  instead  of  the  direct  mean  of  the  total  93  analyses,  the  average  con- 
tents would  be  almost  exactly  7  grains  of  ammonia,  and  92^  grains  of  total  solid 
matter  per  gallon  ;  equal  to  224  lbs.  or  2  cwts.  of  ammonia,  and  2,960  lbs.,  or  about 
26i  cwts.  of  total  solid  matter,  per  1,000  tons. 

21.  Although  each  sample  analyzed  was  the  mixture  of  portions  taken  eveij  two 
or  three  hours  for  several  days  together,  the  variation  in  composition  at  difi'erent 
times  was  very  great ;  the  amount  of  ammonia  vai'ying  in  the  different  mixed  sam- 
ples from  2i  to  about  15i  gi-ains  per  gallon,  or  from  81^  to  500^  lbs.  per  1,000  tons, 
whilst  the  total  solid  matter  varied  from  about  37^  to  about  270  grains  per  gallon, 
or  from  1,203  to  8,637  lbs.  per  1,000  tons. 

22.  1,000  tons  of  the  average  sewage  of  Rugby  represent  the  excretal  and  other 
matters  of  from  17  to  18  average  individuals  of  a  mixed  population  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  for  a  year,  and  contain  ammonia  equal  to  that  in  from  11  to  12  cwts.  of 
Peruvian  guano  ;  or  about  1,700  tons  of  such  sewage  would  contain  nitrogen  reck- 
oned as  ammonia  equal  to  that  in  1  ton  of  Peruvian  guano. 

23.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  Bngby,  including  rainfall,  etc.,  on  the  aver- 
age from  55  to  60  tons  of  sewage  per  head  of  the  population  per  annum. 

24.  Judging  from  the  average  composition  of  the  Rugby  sewage  and  of  various 
crops,  it  is  concluded  that  potash  would  be  more  likely  than  phosphoric  acid  to  be- 
come deficient  where  town  sewage  was  applied  constantly  to  grass  land,  while  phos- 
phoric acid  would  be  more  likely  to  become  deficient  than  potash  if  it  were  applied 
to  the  ordinary  crops  of  rotation. 


GHEHICAIi  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  GBASS. 

35.  The  sewaged  meadow  grass,  as  cut  and  given  to  the  animals,  contained  a  less 
proportion  of  dry  or  solid  substance  than  the  unsewaged  ;  and  the  gi'ass  cut  during 
the  later  portions  of  the  season  (both  unsewaged  and  sewage^)  contained  less  solid 
matter  than  that  cut  during  the  more  genial  i)eriods  of  growth. 

36.  Italian  rye  grass,  in  the  condition  as  cut,  was  also  found  to  be  more  succu- 
lent and  to  contain  less  solid  matter  when  grown  with  sewage  than  without  it;  but 
the  proportion  of  dry  substance  diminished  less  as  the  season  advanced  in  its  case 
than  in  that  of  the  meadow  grass. 

37.  The  proportion  of  nitrogenous  substance  (and  also  of  impure  waxy  or  fatty 
matter)  was  much  greater  in  the  solid  matter  of  the  sewaged  than  in  that  of  the 
unsewaged  grass.  The  proportion  of  nitrogenous  substance  was  also  much  higher 
in  the  solid  matter  of  the  grass  grown  toward  the  e«^d  than  earlier  in  the  season. 
The  proportion  of  indigestible  woody  fibre  was  much  about  the  same  in  the  dry 
substance  of  the  unsewaged  and  of  the  sewaged  grass.  It  progressively  diminished 
as  the  season  advanced,  and  was  generally  lower  in  the  dry  substance  of  the  Italian 
rye  than  in  that  of  the  meadow  grass. 

38.  A  given  amount  of  the  dry  substance  of  grass  grown  in  a  cold  and  wet  sea- 
son, or  during  the  cold  and  wet  periods  of  the  year,  generaUy  contains  more  nitroge- 
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nous  substance,  but  is  less  productive  than  that  of  grass  grown  in  more  genial 
weather. 

39.  The  greater  pi'oductiveness  in  milk  and  increase  of  a  given  amount  of  the 
solid  matter  of  the  sewaged  grass  appears  to  depend  more  on  a  favorable  condition 
of  maturation,  digestibility,  and  assimilabilitj  of  the  constituents  than  on  the 
actual  percentage  amount  of  any  of  those  determined  and  above  enumerated. 

EFFECTS  OF  BEWAQE  ON  THE  MIXED  HSBBAOE  OF  OISASS  LAND. 

40.  The  effect  of  sewage  irrigation  on  the  mixed  herbage  of  grass  land  is  to  de- 
Telop  the  graminaceous  plants  chiefly,  nearly  to  exclude  the  leguminous,  and  to 
reduce  the  prevalence  of  miscellaneous  or  weedy  plants,  but  much  to  encourage  in- 
dividual species. 

41.  Among  the  gi'asses  which  have  been  observed  to  be  the  most  encouraged  by 
sewage  are  (according  to  locality  or  other  circumstances)  rough  meadow  grass, 
couch  grass,  rough  cock's  foot,  woolly  soft  grass,  and  perennial  rye  grass  ;  two  or 
three  only  remaining  in  any  considerable  proportion  after  sewage  has  been  liberally 
applied  for  some  years. 

42.  The  produce  of  sewage-irrigated  meadows  being  generally  cut  or  gi'azed  very 
young,  the  tendency  which  the  great  luxuriance  of  a  few  very  free-growing  gi-asses 
has  to  give  a  coarse  and  stemmy  later  growth  is  not  an  objection,  as  in  the  case  of 
meadows  left  for  hay ;  a  given  weight  of  tlie  dry  or  solid  substance  of  the  more 
simple  sewaged  grass  being,  when  consumed  green,  more  productive  than  an  equal 
weight  of  that  of  the  more  complex  unsewaged  herbage. 

ooMFoernoN  of  the  milk  from  the  unsewaoed  and  the  sewaged  obass. 

43.  Although  more  milk  was  obtained  from  a  given  weight  of  the  diy  or  solid  sub- 
stance of  sewaged  than  of  unsewaged  grass,  there  was  comparatively  little  difference 
in  the  composition  or  richness  of  the  milk  from  the  two  kinds  of  ^*ass.  That  from 
the  sewaged  grass  was,  however,  slightly  the  less  rich,  containing  somewhat  less  of 
casein,  butter,  sugar,  and  total  solid  matter  (though  more  mineral  matter)  than 
that  from  the  unsewaged. 

44.  When  oil-cake  was  given  with  the  grass  (whether  sewaged  or  unsewaged),  the 
richness  of  the  milk  was  notably  increased. 

RESui/rs  obtained  on  the  application  of  sewage  to  oats. 

45.  In  aa  experiment  with  oats,  in  which  135^  tons  of  sewage  were  applied  per 
acre,  the  gross  value  of  the  increased  produce  amounted  to  more  than  5^.  per  ton 
of  the  sewage  employed,  or  to  about  three  times  the  market  value  of  the  constitu- 
ents of  the  sewage,  supposing  them  to  have  been  extiiicted  and  dried ;  and  in 
another  experiment^  in  which  510  tons  were  applied  per  acre,  the  gross  value  of  the 
increased  produce  lunounted  to  about  l^d.  per  ton  of  the  sewage  employed. 

46.  Id.  the  experiment  with  the  smaller  quantity  of  sewage  the  supply  of  water 
was  equivalent  to  something  under  an  additional  li  inch  of  rain  at  the  critical 
period  of  growth,  and  in  that  with  the  larger  amount  to  about  5  inches,  which 
proved  to  be  a  great  excess  at  the  period  of  the  season  at  which  it  was  applied, 
there  being  an  over-production  of  straw,  and  the  crop  being  much  laid.  Both  ex- 
periments were  made  in  the  unusually  productive  season  of  1863,  and  with  sewage 
of  about  double  the  average  strength  of  that  of  the  Metropolis,  which  was  applied 
during  a  period  of  very  diy  weather.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  results  were 
quite  exceptional,  and  cannot  be  taken  as  indicating  what  might  be  expected  from 
the  application  of  small  quantities  of  sewage  to  corn  crops  on  different  soils  and 
on  the  average  of  seasons. 

47.  It  is  probable  that  500  tons  of  sewage  per  acre  is  more  than  would  be  appro- 
priate to  arable  land  otherwise  treated  in  the  ordinary  way,  taking  the  average  of 
soils  and  seasons ;  and  it  is  certainly  more  than  would  be  appropriate  for  heavy 
lands  and  for  wet  seasons. 

IG 
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OENEBAIi  CONCLUSIONS. 

48.  To  obtain  a  maximnm  amount  and  gross  value  of  produce  from  a  given 
amount  of  sewage,  it  should  be  applied  in  small  quantities  per  acre  and  in  drr 
weather ;  but  the  great  dilution  of  town  sewage,  its  large  daily  supply  at  all  sea- 
sons, and  its  greater  amount  in  wet  weather,  when  the  land  can  least  bear,  or  least 
requires,  more  water,  render  it  quite  inappropriate  for  application  on  a  compre- 
hensive scale  to  arable  land  for  com  and  other  ordinary  rotation  crops. 

49.  Supposing  arrangements  were  made  for  distributing  sewage  over  a  suffi- 
ciently large  ai*ea  to  command  a  full  value,  both  as  manure  and  as  water,  at  the  most 
favorable  periods  of  the  year,  the  cost  of  main  distribution  would  be  very  great ;  the 
application  to  the  arable  land  would  require  to  be  chiefly  by  the  expensive  means 
of  piping  and  hose  and  jet,  instead  of  open  iTins,  and  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
total  sewage  could  be  so  used,  leaving  the  remainder  to  be  applied  in  large  quanti- 
ties to  gi-ass  land,  at  the  less  favorable  periods  of  the  year,  and  of  course  to  real- 
ize a  much  lower  value. 

50.  Having  regard  to  the  cost  of  distribution,  it  is  probable  that  the  most  profit- 
able mode  of  utilization  would  be  to  limit  the  area  by  specially  adapting  the 
arrangements  for  the  application  of  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  to  permanent 
or  other  grasses  laid  down  to  take  it  the  year  round,  trusting  to  the  occasional  use 
to  other  crops  within  easy  reach  of  the  Hne  or  area  so  commanded,  but  relying 
mainly  on  the  periodically  broken  up  rye-grass  land  and  on  the  application  to 
arable  land  of  the  solid  manure  resulting  from  the  consumption  of  the  sewaged 
grass  for  obtaining  other  produce  than  milk  and  meat  by  means  of  sewage. 

51.  It  is  probable  that  about  5,000  tons  of  sewage  per  acre,  judiciously  applied 
to  grass  land  properly  laid  down  to  receive  it,  would,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases, 
secure  the  most  profitable  utilization. 

52.  Supposing  an  application  of  5,000  tons  of  sewage  per  acre  per  annum  to 
grass  land,  the  purification  of  the  water  would  doubtless  be  sufficient  to  admit  of 
the  drainage  being  turned  into  the  rivers  without  fear  of  deti-iment  to  fish  ;  while 
any  streams  receiving  such  drainage,  instead  of  that  direct  from  the  towns,  would 
at  any  rate  be  vastly  improved  from  theii*  previous  condition  as  a  water-supply : 
but  whether  the  purification  would  be  sufficient  with  such  an  application  is  a 
question  which  requires  further  experience  and  investigation  to  answer  satisfac- 
torily, and  which  will  probably  receive  a  different  answer  in  different  cases. 

53.  Assuming  that  the  average  dilution  of  the  Metropolitan  sewage,  including 
rainfall  and  subsoil  water,  will  amount  to  100  tons  per  annum,  5,000  tons  would 
represent  the  excretal  and  other  matters  of  50  average  individuals  ;.  and  a  popula- 
tion of  3,000.000  would  require  about  60,000  acres  constantly  under  imgation. 

54.  The  only  records  of  exact  quantitative  results  obtained  on  the  application  of 
town  sewage  to  com  crops  are  those  of  the  experiments  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  on 
wheat,  and  those  of  the  experiments  with  oats  at  Bugby,  given  in  this  Report,  and 
in  both  cases  the  increase  of  produce  i*epresented  a  very  nigh  gross  money  return 
per  ton  of  sewage  employed.  The  circumstances  of  the  experiments  at  Rugby 
were,  however,  quite  exceptional ;  and,  where  the  most  extensive  trials  of  the  appli- 
cation of  sewage  to  corn  crops  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  profit — namely,  at 
Watford,  Rugby,  and  Alnwick — the  practice  has  been  abandoned ;  while  neither  at 
Edinburgh,  nor  Croydon,  where  the  best  results  have  been  obtained  with  grass, 
does  the  application  to  corn  and  other  rotation  crops  constitute  a  part  of  the  gen- 
eral system  adopted. 

55.  Judging  both  from  the  results  of  the  experiments,  and  from  the  experience 
of  common  practice,  it  is  considered  that  the  most  profitable  utilization  of  town 
sewage  will  in  most  cases  be  attained  by  the  application  of  about  5,000  tons  per 
acre  to  meadow  or  Italian  rye  grass,  but  that  the  farmer  would  not  pay  f<f.,  and 
probably  not  i(/.,  per  ton,  the  year  round,  for  sewage  of  the  average  strength  of 
that  of  the  Metropolis  (excluding  storm  water),  delivered  on  his  land. 

The  experiments  of  the  Sewage  of  Towns  Commission  indicate 
varying  amounts  of  sewage  as  applicable  to  different  crops,  the  quan- 
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tity  necessary  for  efficient  results  ranging:  from  less  than  500  gross 
tons  per  acre  per  annum  on  heayy  land,  in  wet  seasons,  to  about  9,000 
tons  per  acre  on  grass  lands.  Assuming,  for  American  conditions,  a 
daily  average  of  80  U.  S.  gallons  per  head,  the  sewage  of  each  person 
amounts  to  97  gross  tons  per  annum ;  whence  we  derive  that  the 
application  per  acre  per  anmim  will,  according  to  the  Sewage  of 
Towns  Commission,  vary  from  the  sewage  of  6  persons  to  93.  If  we 
include  some  additional  sewage  which  the  land  may  be  made  to  clarify 
without  reference  to  the  results  of  cropping,  we  may  take  from  50  to 
150  persons  per  acre  as  the  average  for  the  whole  year,  though  the 
quality  of  the  soil  and  the  amount  of  dilution  of  the  sewage  will  both 
influence  the  result.  With  unfavorable  soils  and  a  large  dilution,  50 
persons  per  acre  will  be  sufficient ;  while,  with  favorable  soils  and  a 
concentrated  sewage,  we  may  go  as  high  as  from  150  to  200  persons  to 
the  acre.  The  proper  solution  in  each  case  will  depend  entirely  upon 
the  local  conditions.  * 


The  Boyal  Agricultural  Society's  Sewage  Farm  Competition. 

In  1879  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  offered  two  prizes 
each  of  the  value  of  £100  for  the  best-managed  sewage  farms  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales.t  Messrs.  Baldwin  Latham,  Clare  Sewell  Bead,  and 
Thos.  H.  Thursfield  were  designated  as  the  judges  to  make  the  award. 

In  the  first  class  the  following  sewage  farms  were  entered :  Alder- 
shot,  Bedford,  Guisborough,  and  Wrexham ;  in  the  second  class, 
Birmingham,  Croydon,  Doncaster,  Beading,  and  Leamington.  The 
report  of  the  judges  contains  full  information  in  regard  to  the  area, 
cost  of  operation,  population  contributing  sewage,  and  various  other 
items  necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  relative  efficiency  of 
the  several  different  farms.  A  tabulation  is  also  given  of  the  chief 
physical  properties  of  the  soils  of  the  different  farms,  the  whole  fol- 
lowed by  a  statement  in  detail  in  regard  to  kind  of  crops,  acreage,  and 
various  other  items  for  each  competing  farm.  Many  of  these  tabula- 
lations  are  of  great  interest  and  value,  but  their  length  precludes  in- 
troducing them  here. 

In  class  1  the  judges  decided  that  the  sewage  farm  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Bedford  and  that  of  Wrexham  were  equal  in  merit.  The  first 
prize  was  therefore  adjudicated  to  them  jointly. 

*  In  the  19th  An.  Kept.  Mass.  St.  Bd.  Health  (1888)  it  is  stated,  p.  38,  that,  on  an  ordinary  farm 
in  JiaM.,  2,500  gals,  per  acre  per  day  are  as  much  as  could  be  applied  to  any  valuable  grass  crop, 
and  there  would  be  required  400  acres  of  irrigation  ground  for  each  1,000,000  gallons  of  sewage ; 
from  which  it  ia  concluded  that  irrigation  alone  cannot  be  depended  upon  in  the  more  thickly 
■ettled  portions  of  that  State  for  preventing  the  poUption  of  streams. 

tSeeRept.,  invol.  xri.,  Sec.  Ser.  (1880),  pp.  1-80. 
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In  class  2  the  prize  was  awarded  to  the  Leamington  sewage  farm. 
The  judges,  however,  say  they  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  a 
second  prize  should  be  awarded  in  this  class  to  the  Doncaster  sewage 
farm,  which  they  deem  an  admirable  example  of  thrifty  management, 
also  showing  how  sewage  can  be  applied  in  general  farming.  A  study 
of  this  report  will  be  of  use  to  any  one  interested  in  sewage  farming. 
In  regard  to  the  crops  raised,  the  report  shows  that  almost  any  crop 
which  can  be  raised  in  ordinary  farming"  in  England  can  be  cultivated 
on  properly  managed  sewage  farms  with  good  eflfect.  At  the  Leam- 
ington farm,  cropping  for  1879,  and  the  area  into  each  crop  were  as 
follows : 

A  R.  P.  A.  R.  p. 


Italian  rye  grass, 49    0  37 

Seeds,       16    2  2?^ 

Pasture 86    2  14 

Potatoes, 40  0 

Oats, 18    0  5 

Mangolds, 28    3  34 

Carrots, 23  0 


Cabbage, 60      0 

Barley, 18    2      0 

Parsnips, 6    3    17 

Beans, 45    2      9 

Turnips, 23824 

Wheat 68235 

Rhubarb, 02      0 

371    0    38 


The  following  details  in  regard  to  the  crops  raised  at  Leamington 
in  1879  are  also  given  : 

Bye  qbass. — This  crop  is  grown  both  for  sale  and  home  consamption.  It  is  not 
allowed  to  stand  longer  than  two  years,  and  about  25  acres  are  sown  every  year — 
TLsnally  in  the  autumn,  at  the  rate  of  three  bushels  of  seed  per  acre.  A  crop  sown 
in  September,  1877,  was  cut  eight  times  in  1878  and  twice  in  1879,  and  then 
ploughed  up ;  the  land  was  pressed,  sewaged,  and  sown  on  the  flat  broadcast  on 
the  15th  of  June,  1879,  with  green-top  turnips  and  swedes,  which  looked  well  and 
promising  at  the  time  of  our  visit  in  August.  In  1878  the  cutting  of  rye  grass  com- 
menced on  the  2d  of  February.  In  1879  it  commenced  on  the  7th  of  April,  having 
been  sown  in  September,  1878.  The  first  cutting  yielded  4  tons  per  acre  of  green 
grass;  the  second,  on  the  4th  of  June,  yielded  16  tons  of  grass  per  acre;  the 
third  cutting,  on  the  8th  of  July,  14  tons  of  grass  per  acre ;  fourth  cutting,  on  the 
14th  of  August,  8  tons ;  fifth  cutting,  on  the  12th  of  September,  6  tons ;  sixth 
cutting,  on  the  6th  of  October,  5  tons ;  seventh  cutting,  in  November,  2  tons 
X>er  acre.  A  field  of  rye  grass  was  seeded  as  an  experiment  with  10  lbs.  per 
acre  of  tiifolium  ;  but  it  did  not  answer.  Bye  grass  is  occasionally  made  into  hay ; 
but  when  this  is  the  case,  it  is  carted  on  to  the  meadows  to  finish  the  diying  pro- 
cess. This  crop  receives  enormous  dressings  of  sewage  during  the  period  of  its 
growth,  as  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  tables  showing  the  quantities  of  sewage 
that  have  been  applied  to  the  land. 

Mangolds. — This  is  a  crop  largely  grown  on  this  farm.  It  is  dnlled  on  the  flat, 
the  drills  being  26  inches  distant,  and  the  plants  are  hoed  out  to  10  inches  distance 
in  the  rows.  Sewage  is  not  applied  to  the  crop  until  the  plants  begin  to  bulb. 
They  are  then  inigated.  This  crop  in  1878  received  21  dressings  of  sewage  while 
under  cultivation,  or  8,265  tons  of  sewage  per  acre,  equivalent  to  an  irrigating 
depth  of  81.8  inches  of  water  in  addition  to  the  rainfall.  The  mangolds  of  1878, 
when  examined  in  the  spring  of  1879,  we  found  to  be  sound  and  good,  but  not 
equal  in  weight  and  bulk  to  those  grown  on  the  Beading  sewage  faim.  One  field 
of  mangolds  was  poor  and  stunted  ;  but  on  the  higher  and  light  land  they  were  a 
capital  crop,  and  in  all  cases  were  clean,  and  the  plants  regular  but  late. 

Cabbage. — Ordinary  cabbages  for  market  are  planted  on  the  level  in  rows  22 
inches  distant,  and  the  plants  are  17  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Savoys  are  planted 
in  a  similar  manner.     Drumhead  cabbages  are  also  planted  on  the  flat,  26  inches 
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distant,  in  rows,  and  24  inches  from  plant  to  plant.  All  the  cabbages  are  ii-rigated 
daring  the  period  of  growth,  and  in  1878  this  crop  on  one  field  received  17  dress- 
ings of  sewage,  or  about  6,102  tons  per  acre,  equal  to  an  inigating  depth  of  60.4 
inches. 

.  Pabsnifs. — This  crop  is  grown  on  the  level.  Six  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre  is  drilled  in 
rows  14  inches  distant,  and  hoed  out  to  six  inches  in  the  rows.  The  crop  is  not 
irrigated,  but  usuidlj  succeeds  cabbage  or  the  second  year's  rye-grass,  which  has 
been  sewaged.     The  crop  was  clean,  and  promised  to  be  a  fail*  one. 

Oabbots.— These  are  drilled  in  rows  on  the  level,  at  14  inches  distance,  and  are 
hoed  out  to  from  4  inches  to  6  inches  in  the  rows.  Six  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre  are 
sown.  This  crop  was  not  good,  nor  was  it  looking  well,  although  it  was  clean.  It 
is  not  directly  irrigated  with  sewage,  but,  like  parsnips,  succeeds,  either  directly  or 
tdter  two  years,  a  crop  that  has  been  heavily  dressed  with  sewage. 

PoTATOBB.— The  varieties  grown  were  "Hyatt's  Early  Rose"  and  "Victoria." 
They  are  planted  in  drills  from  24  inches  to  26  inches  apart,  and  12  inches  from 
plant  to  plant  in  the  rows.  The  crop  of  1879  was  planted  on  the  9th  of  April,  and 
succeeded  rye-grass  that  had  been  cut  four  times  the  previous  year.  It  was  then 
sewaged,  broken  up,  and  sown  at  the  end  of  July  with  turnips,  which  were  fed  off 
on  the  ground  with  sheep.  This  year  the  potato  crop  had  been  sold  at  the  time  of 
our  visit  in  August  at  £17  10s.  per  acre,  the  buyer  having  to  raise  the  crop  and  take 
all  risk.  Potatoes  are  not  directly  sewaged  during  the  period  of  their  growth,  and 
the  crop  of  1879  was  not  so  good  as  usual. 

Rhubabb. — ^At  Leamington,  as  on  most  sewage  farms,  this  is  one  of  the  perma- 
nent crops.  It  costs  about  £50  per  acre  to  purchase  roots,  prepare  the  ground,  and 
plant  out ;  and  the  crop  realizes  about  £40  per  acre  eveiy  year.  The  roots,  how- 
ever, require  to  be  taken  up  every  three  yeara,  to  be  divided  and  replanted  ;  they 
are  planted  30  inches  apart,  and  are  irrigated  with  sewage  during  the  period  of 
growth.  After  the  pulling  for  market  is  finished,  no  further  use  is  made  of  the 
crop.     The  purchaser  of  the  crop  pulls  and  markets  the  produce. 

Wheat. — A  large  acreage  of  this  crop  is  grown  on  the  farm,  but  as  a  iTde  not 
under  the  influence  of  sewage.  Taking  the  fields  of  wheat  grown  during  1879,  we 
found  in  the  fh-st  example  that  the  previous  crops  had  been  bare  fallow  in  1878, 
wheat  in  1877,  beans  in  1876,  oats  in  1875,  wheat  in  1874,  beans  in  1873,  wheat  in 
1872,  permanent  pasture  and  mangolds  in  1871,  and  none  of  these  crops  were  irri- 
gated. The  second  example  was  immediately  preceded  by  barley  in  1878,  turnips 
in  1877,  wheat  in  1876,  beans  in  1875,  wheat  in   1874,  mangolds  in  1873,  wheat  in 

1872,  and  swedes  and  peas  in  1871.  The  turnip  crop  preceding  barley  was  irri- 
gated in  1877.  The  wheat  stubble  was  irrigated  in  1874  and  the  bastard  fallow  for 
wheat  in  1872.  The  third  example  was  immediately  preceded  by  beans  in  1878, 
and  before  that  by  grass  in  1877,  mangold,  cabbage,  etc.,  in  1876,  parsnips  and 
potatoes  and  carrots  in  1875,  parsnips  and  potatoes  in  1874,  wheat  in  1873,  Italian 
rje-grass  in  1872,  and  Italian  rye-grass  in  1871.  Mangolds  were  sewaged  in  1876, 
cabbages,  etc.,  in  1875,  bastard  fallow  was  sewaged  in  1874,  and  rye-grass  in  1872. 
The  wheat  crop  of  the  present  year  was  sown  at  the  i*ate  of  two  bushels  of  seed  per 
acre,  about  the  middle  of  October,  1878.  The  wheat  was  seeded  with  one  peck  of 
lye-grass,  10  lbs.  of  red  clover,  5  lbs.  of  trefoil  and  alsike  mixed.  The  plant 
looked  well,  especially  the  '*  thick  set  "  or  square -headed  wheat,  which  promised  a 
good  if  not  a  heavy  yield.     The  Browick  wheat  was  also  good. 

Oats. — Oats  were  heavy  and  lodged.  The  land  was  sown  on  the  22d  of  April  at 
the  rate  of  4  bushels  of  seed  per  acre.  This  crop,  like  the  wheat,  is  not  directly 
irrigated.  This  year's  crop  succeeded  Italian  rye-grass,  which  had  been 
g^wn  on  the  farm  the  two  preceding  years,  and  had  been  heavily  dressed  with 
sewage. 

Bean& — ^The  winter  beans  were  drilled  on  the  23d  of  October,  1878,  and  were  a 
poor  plant.  The  spring  beans,  however,  drilled  on  the  10th  of  March,  1879,  were 
a  capital  crop.  This  crop  is  not  directly  inigated  with  sewage.  The  seed  is 
drilled  in  rows  at  intervals  of  15  inches,  and  3  bushels  per  acre  are  used.  The  pre- 
ceding crops  vai^r  very  much ;  for  example,  beans  in  1879  were  preceded  in  one  case 
by  wheat  both  in  1878  and  1877,  clover  in  1876,  oats  in  1875,  mangold  in  1874  and 

1873,  beans  in  1872,  and  oats  in  1871.     The  only  sewage  applied  to  these  crops  was 
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to  the  mangold  in  1874.  Another  field  of  beans  in  1879  was  preceded  bv  wheat  in 
1878,  seeds  in  1877,  oats  in  1876,  mangolds  and  swedes  in  1875,  oats  in  1874,  wheat 
in  1873,  beans  in  1872,  and  wheat  in  1871.  The  only  sewage  applied  was  to  the 
mangolds  in  1875.  A  third  field  of  beans  in  1879  was  preceded  by  Italiian  lye- 
grass  in  1878  and  1877,  wheat  in  1876,  beans  in  1875,  gi-ass  in  1874  and  1878,  wheat 
in  1872,  and  swedes  in  1871.  The  crop  was  irrigated  with  sewage  in  1878,  1877, 
1876,  1874,  1873,  and  in  1872. 

Bablby. — Barley  was  a  fair  standing  crop.  It  was  sown  at  the  rate  of  two 
bushels  per  acre  on  the  22d  of  April.  The  crop  is  not  irrigated  directly  with  sewage. 
Of  two  fields  of  this  crop  in  1879,  one  was  preceded  by  turnips  and  parsnips  in  1878 ; 
parsnips,  cabbage,  and  turnips  in  1877 ;  potatoes,  carrots,  etc.,  in  1876  ;  mangolds 
in  1875;  Italian  rye-grass  in  1874  and  1873;  barley  in  1872;  and  swedes  in  1871. 
Of  the  above  crops  the  cabbage  in  1877,  fallow  in  1876,  fallow  for  mangolds  in  1875, 
Italian  rye-grass  in  1874  and  1873,  and  fallow  for  gi-ass  in  1872,  were  irrigated  with 
sewage.  A  second  field  of  barley  in  1879  was  preceded  by  turnips  in  1878,  barley 
in  1877,  wheat  in  1876,  cloYer  in  1876,  barley  in  1874,  swedes  in  1873,  and  wheat  in 
1872.  The  clover  and  seeds  in  1875  were  the  only  crops  previously  occupying  the 
ground  that  were  irrigated. 

Turnips  and  swedes. — Green-top  turnips  are  usually  sown  broadcast  at  the  rate 
of  3  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre,  and  are  fed  off  on  the  ground  by  sheep.  Swedes  are  also 
grown  on  this  farm.  They  are  drilled  on  the  flat  at  16  inches  distant,  and  the  bulbs 
are  hoed  out  to  9  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Two  lbs.  of  seed  were  drilled  per  acre. 
The  crop  is  irrigated  with  sewage  to  a  moderate  extent.  Turnips  and  swedes 
xusually  follow  a  straw  crop  of  either  wheat,  barley,  or  oats,  and  occasionally  green- 
top  turnips  are  cultivated,  chiefly  after  Italian  rye-grass. 

Seeds  are  usually  sown  with  the  straw 
crops.  The  variety  and  quantity  of  seed 
sown  has  already  been  given  under  the 
head  of  wheat.  Clover  is  occasionally 
irrigated  in  dry  seasons  with  moderate 
dressings  of  sewage.  By  reference  to  the 
returns,  however,  we  find  that  seeds  have 
not  been  sewaged  since  the  year  1875. 

Pbickly  oomfret.  —  This  is  a  crop 
which  has  been  grown  upon  this  farm 
for  two  years,  and  has  been  given  up,  as 
it  was  found  that  the  horses  and  cattle 
would  not  eat  the  produce  by  choice. 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  crop,  when 
once  planted,  is  di£Scult  to  eradicate 
from  the  ground,  as  upon  the  plot  uiK>n 
which  it  had  been  grown  during  the 
present  year  a  number  of  young  plants 
had  made  their  appearance. 


In  referring  to  these  crops  it 
will  be  noticed  that  all  of  them 
are  crops  common  to  American 
farming,  except  Italian  rye-g^rass, 
Lolium  Italicum,  shown  by  Fig.  18, 
which,  while  not  yet  cultivated  to 
any  very  great  extent  in  this  coun- 
try, is  still  one  of  the  best  known 
grasses  in  Europe.  It  is  suited 
above  all  other  grasses  for  irrigation,  and  in  Italy,  Scotland,  and 
elsewhere  yields  on  sewage-irrigated  meadows  prodigious  crops  of 


Fig.  18.— -Italian  Rye-grass. 
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forage  of  the  best  quality.  It  is  extensively  grown  in  Italy,  and  the 
peculiar  excellence  of  the  cheese  of  that  country  is  said  to  be  due  to 
the  quality  of  this  grass,  which  is  the  chief  food  of  the  cattle.  It  is 
stated  as  not  only  adding  to  the  flavor  of  butter  and  cheese,  but  as 
also  increasing  the  flow  of  milk.  With  sewage  irrigation  it  has  yielded 
at  times  over  60  tons  of  green  forage  per  acre.* 

There  are  a  number  of  other  grasses  which  may  be  utilized  in  sewage 
irrigation,  although  the  rye-grass  properly  heads  the  list.  Osiers  are 
also  one  of  the  most  useful  crops  in  sewage  irrigation  by  reason  of  the 
large  quantities  of  liquid  which  they  can  appropriate  without  detri- 
ment during  the  growing  season. 

Table  No.  57.— Statistics  of  Foreign  Sewage  Iurigation  and  Filtration. f 


Locality. 


Natnrs  of  the  noQ. 


Berlin,  liDUohow i  Heavy. 

Donoaster Sand  or  gravel. 

Berlin.  Falkenbarg. Heavy. 

Leamington Mostly  gravel. 

Berlin,  Osdorf Sandy. 

Berlin,  Grombeeren  ** 

Paris,  GenneviUiers >  Sand  and  gravel. 

t(                  t«                    I  it 

**                  •<  ti 

Oroydon,  Beddington '  Gravel. 

Pariii I  Sand  and  gmvel. 


Irrigation. 


Market  gardening. 

Filtration  and  col-  { 

tivatlon.         ) 

Experiments. 

FUtration  without  i 

caltivation.       j* 

Broad  irrigation. 

Maximum  limit. 


Volume  of  sewage. 

h 

Hi 

III 

k 

Per  acre  per 
day  (yearly 
average), 
cubic  feet. 

Date. 

2.1Kte 

2>S 

9.41 

1SS4-S5 

8.514 

346 

2.90 

1S86-S7 

4.01  B 

8U5 

8.81 

1.S7S 

4,907 

4s8 

4.04 

1886-87 

6,65:3 

646 

4.5S 

1S7S 

6,261 

616 

6.16 

1SS6-S7 

6,511 

r>40 

6. 87 

i&s<>-!?r 

13.270  J 

1,305 

10.94 

1875-88 

10,4SS 

1,916 

16.06 

1SS8 

19.il06 

1,96S 

16.40 

86.7fi3 

3.616 

30.80 

18S1-82 

89,243 

S,S60 

32.84 

187«^79 

39.5r0i» 

8.915 

82.81 

1884 

t  Compiled  by  Chos.  S.  Swan.  M.  Am.  Soc.  O.E.     See  paper,  Notcn  on  European  Practice  in  Sewage  Disposal, 
in  Jonr.  Amn.  of  Eng.  Socs.,  vol.  vii..  No.  7,  pp.  248-257  (Jnly,  1888). 
t  Working  average  for  the  series  of  years  1876-1688. 

Table  No.  67  may  be  taken  as  showing,  subject  to  the  limitations  in- 
dicated, the  amount  of  sewage  which  can  be  applied  in  broad  irrigation 
to  various  soils. 

A  New  Phase  of  Sewage  Farming. 

The  Kugby  experiments  of  the  Sewage  of  Towns  Commission  indi- 
cated that  sewage-grown  grass  when  made  into  hay  was  especially 
valuable  food  for  milch  cows,  hence  the  practical  deduction  is  to,  so  far 
as  possible,  operate  sewage  farms  as  dairy  farms.  Until  recently,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  a  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  realizing  the 
conclusion  to  which  the  commission  arrived  over  25  years  ago,  namely, 
the  apparent  impossibility  of  curing  into  hay  the  heavy  crops  of  grass 

*  For  more  complete  aooonnt  of  Italian  rye-graas  and  its  adaptability  to  American  conditions^ 
■ee  BnlL  Na  78,  N.  Carolina  Ag.  Expt.  Sta.  (Oct.  15,  1890),  p.  80. 
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raised  during  the  growing  season  in  order  to  provide  fodder  for  winter 
use.  The  sewage-irrigated  grass  crops  have  been  mostly  disposed  of 
green,  which  has  again  considerably  complicated  the  management  of 
sewage  farms.    Italian  rye-grass,  the  most  valuable  grass  for  sewage 


Fig.  19.— View  op  Sewage  Fabm  at  Bedford,  England;  Field  beyond 
Bushes  is  Used  for  Irrigation. 

irrigation  by  reason  of  its  capacity  to  receive  large  doses  of  irrigation 
without  injury,  is,  further,  the  grass  which  has  been  found  the  most 
difficult  to  cure  into  hay,  especially  in  seasons  which  are  at  all  wet 
The  extensive  use  in  the  last  few  years  of  silos  has  developed  an  en- 
tirely new  phase  to  this  question  and  may  possibly,  by  putting  it  in  the 
power  of  sewage  farmers  to  make  a  specialty  of  daiiying  for  the  whole 
year,  assist  in  securing  an  adequate  commercial  return  on  the  whole 
investment  in  sewage  farming  operations.  At  any  rate  the  subject 
appears  of  importance  enough  to  justify  a  chapter  On  Silos  and  Their 
Use  in  Sewage  Farming,  and  to  that  chapter  the  reader  is  accordingly 
referred  for  further  information  on  this  branch  of  the  subject. 

Exploded  Objections. 

The  objection  has  been  frequently  urged  against  sewage  farming 
that  the  fields  are  likely  to  become  exceedingly  offensive  from  the 
production  of  an  effluvium  nuisance.  It  is  true  when  improperly  or 
carelessly  managed  they  are  likely  to  be  at  times  open  to  this  objec- 
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tion.  The  same  is  also  true  of  neglected  barnyards,  although  in  the 
present  state  of  agricultural  development  no  one  would  seriously  pro- 
pose to  abolish  all  barnyards  because  of  this  patent  truth ;  neverthe- 
less it  is  exactly  what  is  proposed  in  the  case  of  sewage  farms.  That 
such  farms  are  not  necessarily  offensive  as  managed  in  the  present 
time  in  England  is  abundantly  shown  by  Figs.  19  to  21,  illustrating  a 
number  of  sewage-irrigated  fields  and  showing  clearly  their  proximity 
to  a  good  grade  of  residential  property.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Clarke, 
from  whose  report  these  views  are  taken,  '*  that  in  none  of  these  cases 


Fig.  20.— View  of  Sewage  Faiim  at  Wimbledon,  England,  with  Precipitation 
Tank  in  Foreground;  the  Fields  are  Occasionally  Used  for  Irrigation. 

did  the  farms  cause  any  nuisance,  and  that  the  neighboring  property 
was  not  depreciated  in  value."  * 

In  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Allen's  paper  on  Sewage  Disposal,  read  be- 
fore the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  in  1888,  the  question  of 
the  production  of  bad  odors  from  sewage  farms  was  discussed,  and  a 
number  of  American  engineers  who  had  examined  the  English  and 
other  foreign  sewage  farms  gave  their  experience  on  this  point  at 
length.  The  discussion  is  too  long  to  quote  here.  Its  chief  interest 
centres  in  the  pertinent  illustration  which  it  affords  of  the  widely 
varying  views  which  different  people  will  obtain  of  the  same  ques- 
tion.f 

♦  Rept.  of  EUot  C.  Clarke  to  Mass.  Drain.  Com.  (1885),  p.  12a 
f  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  vol.  xvii.,  pp.  29-34. 
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In  a  paper  read  before  the  British  Medical  Association  in  1888,  Dr. 
Alfred  Carpenter,  of  Croydon,  England,  who  has  for  years  watched 
closely  the  operation  of  the  Beddington  sewage  farm,  said  : 

(1)  That  the  application  of  the  sewage  of  a  water-closet  town  to  land  in  close 
proximity  to  dwelling-houses  is  not  injarions  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of 
those  houses  provided  the  sewage  be  fresh ;  that  it  be  applied  in  an  intermittent 
manner,  and  the  effluent  be  capable  of  rapid  removal  from  the  irrigated  fields. 

(2)  The  judicious  application  of  sewage  to  soil  of  almost  any  kind,  if  it  be  mainly 
inorganic,  will  satisfactorily  cleanse  the  effluent  water,  and  fit  it  for  discharge  into 


Fig.  21. — View  op  Sewage  Filthation  Fields,  Mitcham,  England. 

any  ordinary  stream,  provided  the  ai'ea  treated  is  not  less  than  an  acre  for  each  250 
persons. 

(3)  That  vegetable  products  grown  upon  fields  imgated  by  sewage  are  satisfac- 
tory and  safe  as  articles  of  food  for  both  animals  and  man. 

(4)  That  sewage  farms,  if  properly  managed,  do  not  set  up  either  parasitic  or 
epidemic  disease  among  those  working  on  the  farm  or  among  the  cattle  fed  upon 
its  produce. 

(5)  That  this  immunity  exists  because  the  conditions  necessaiy  for  the  propa- 
gation and  continuance  of  those  disease  germs  which  affect  man  and  animals  are 
absent ;  the  microbic  life  on  sewage  farms  being  antagonistic  to  the  life  of  disease 
germs,  the  latter,  therefore,  soon  cease  as  such  to  exist. 

(6)  That  sewage  farms  may  be  carried  on  in  perfect  safety  close  to  populations. 
It  is  not,  however,  argued  that  the  effluent  water  is  safe  to  use  for  dietetic  pur- 
poses. 

(7)  That  there  is  an  aspect  in  sewage  farming  which  shows  that  it  is  a  wise 
policy  for  the  nation  to  encourage  that  form  of  utilization  from  a  political  economy 
point  of  view. 

(8)  That  to  be  financially  successful  such  faims   require  that  the  rainfall  be 
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separated  from  the  sewage ;  the  area  large  enough  for  alternate  cropping,  and 
the  capital  employed  sufficient  to  insure  a  continuous  and  rapid  consumption  of 
the  crops  produced. 

(9)  That,  if  practicable,  sewage  utilization  by  surface  irrigation  should  be,  for 
financial  reasons,  within  the  area  of  its  own  watershed  and  close  to  the  populations 
producing  the  sewage ;  but  it  is  not  a  necessity  that  it  should  be  so,  provided  it  be 
applied  to  the  land  within  a  few  hours — not  more  than  twelye— of  its  discharge, 
and  that  there  is  no  arrest  of  movement  for  more  than  very  short  periods  before  it 
is  so  utilized. 

Prom  all  the  evidence  now  at  hand  it  may  be  concluded  that  prop- 
erly managed  sewage  farms  will  not  render  the  neighborhood  in  which 
they  are  situated  specially  objectionable  for  residence  by  reason  of  the 
production  of  offensive  effluvium  nuisances. 

Another  question  which  is  cognate  to  that  of  effluvium  nuisance  is 
in  relation  to  the  effect  of  sewage  farming  as  a  whole  on  health. 

Obviously,  if  sewage  farms  are  so  managed  as  to  prevent  any  serious 
pollution  of  the  air  in  their  neighborhood,  one  chief  source  of  objec- 
tion is  removed.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  wells  in  the  vicinity  may 
be  affected,  though  the  arrangement  of  the  underdrainage  with  refer- 
ence to  the  natural  direction  of  flow  of  the  ground-water  will  reduce 
this  danger  to  a  minimum.  When  imperfectly  purified  sewage  flows 
over  the  surface  into  streams  some  pollution  may  also  result.  For 
this  latter,  when  a  high  degree  of  purity  of  effluent  is  essential,  the  prop- 
er remedy  is  to  prepare  area  enough  to  insure  the  required  degree  of 
purity.  With  regard  to  the  danger  to  wells,  the  Berlin  sewage  farm 
of  about  19,000  acres  may  be  cited,  where  a  large  population  of  labor- 
ers live  permanently  on  the  farm  and  draw  their  entire  water  supply 
from  wells^sunk  wherever  required  throughout  the  fields.  It  is  stated 
that  no  bad  effects  on  health  have  thus  far  been  observed.  In  the  Re- 
port of  the  judges  appointed  by  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  in 
the  sewage-farm  competition  already  referred  to,  it  is  stated  that  "  the 
results  .  .  .  show  that  sewage  farming  is  not  detrimental  to  life 
or  health."  A  large  amount  of  authoritative  opinion  substantiating 
this  view  can  be  quoted,  but  the  foregoing  may  be  deemed  sufficient 
for  the  present  purpose.* 

*  Probably  the  best  example  of  suocesafal  sewage  forms  on  a  largo  scale  are  those  of  the  city  of 
Berlin,  where  about  19,000  acres  have  been  purchased  by  the  city  for  sewage  irrigation.  Of  this 
area  only  abont  11,000  acres  had  been  need  for  sewage  irrigation  at  the  four  original  farms  of 
Osdorf,  Gross  Beeren,  Falkenberg,  and  Malchow  to  March  31,  1890.  Sewage  irrigation  was  begun 
at  Osdorf  in  January,  1876 ;  Gross  Beeren  in  Joly,  1882 ;  Fallcenberg  in  March,  1879 ;  and  at 
Malchow  in  October,  1882.  Additional  areas  not  in  use  in  1890  have  been  purchased  at  Schenken- 
dorf,  Sputendorf,  Klein  Beeren,  Blankenfelde  and  Hellersdorf.  At  the  four  original  farms  a 
portion  of  the  area  was  still  without  special  preparation  in  1890,  at  which  date  abont  8,000  acres 
had  been  specially  prepared.  The  population  of  Berlin  in  December,  1890,  was  1,578,790,  whence 
the  number  of  inhabitants  per  acre  of  specially  prepared  area  was  roundly  198.  The  quantity  of 
sewage  averages  abont  31  U.  S.  gallons  per  head  of  population  per  year.  The  special  areas  are 
added  to  from  year  to  year. 

The  most  complete  account  of  the  Berlin  sewage  farms  in  English  engineering  literature  is  that 
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There  is,  moreover,  some  reason  for  belieying  that  well-manag:ed 
sewage  farms  are  not  only  not  iinhealthful  to  the  neighborhood  in 
which  they  are  situated,  but  that  they  may  be  even  in  some  degree  the 
source  of  an  increased  healthfuhiess  of  the  region  immediately  sur- 
rounding them.  This  apparently  paradoxical  conclusion  is  derived 
primarily  from  the  statistics  of  mortality  among  those  employed  and 
living  on  sewage  farms,  from  which  it  appears  that  sewage-farm  lab- 
orers are  as  a  class  quite  as  healthful  as  a  similar  class  elsewhere. 
The  following  figures  in  illustration  of  this  point  are  from  the  report 
of  the  Judges  in  the  sewage  farm  competition : 


Aldenhot 

Bedford 

BirminghaDi . 

Croydon , 

Doncaster.... 
Guieborough . 
Leamington.. 

Reading 

Wrexham.... 


Totals. 


Name  of  farm. 


Number  of 

yearn  in 

operation. 


16 
11 
12 
18 
6 
9 
8 
4 
10 


<» 


Persona  om> 
ployed  or  liv- 
ing on  farm. 


36 
28 
28 
94 

44 


19 


880 


Chfldren  liv- 
ing on  farm. 


IS 
6 
9 
80 
22 
4 
14 
S2 
8 


137 


Number  of 

deaths  oo- 

caning. 


0 
0 

2  t 

6t 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 


10 


*  These  figareg  do  not  include  the  men  engaged  in  laying  out  additional  land  for  sewago  pnrposea 
t  These  deaths  occurred  in  conneollon  with  sewage  tanks  and  not  sewage  farm. 
t  Those  deaths  have  ocourrud  within  the  last  10  years. 

As  stated  by  the  judges, "  An  examination  of  this  table  will  show  that 
the  rate  of  mortality  on  an  average  of  the  number  of  years  these  farms 
have  been  in  operation  does  not  exceed  3  per  annum." 

If  we  consider  that  during  the  growing  season  the  vegetation  on  a 
well-managed  sewage  farm  is  three  or  four  times  as  luxuriant  as  in  or- 
dinary agricultural  regions,  we  have  a  good  explanation  of  why  the 
irrigated  areas  are  not  necessarily  more  unhealthy  than  other  similar 
agricultural  regions  without  irrigation.  The  office  of  growing  plants 
in  converting  carbon  dioxide,  on  the  one  hand,  into  carbonaceous  sub- 

of  H.  A.  Roeohlingf  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.  R,  as  given  in  his  paper,  The  Sewage  Farms  of  Berlin, 
in  Proc.  Inst  C.  E.,  vol.  cix.,  Ses.  1891-92.,  Part  IIL  Mr.  Roechling  has  there  presented  the 
complete  statistics  and  details  of  management  of  these  extensive  sewage  farms.  The  paper  came 
to  hand  too  late  to  make  extended  extracts,  but  to  give  an  idea  of  its  contents  the  heads  dis> 
cussed  are  included  as  follows : 

Area  and  General  Statistics  of  Berlin ;  Sewerage  of  Berlin ;  Sewage  Farms  ;  Purchase  of  Sew- 
age Farms ;  Distribution  of  the  Sewage ;  Application  of  Sewage-water  to  the  Land ;  hmng  out 
of  the  Farms  ;  Productive  and  Unproductive  Acreage ;  Drainage  of  the  Plats ;  Capital  Expendi- 
tures on  Farms ;  Management  of  the  P'arms ;  Labor  on  the  Farms ;  Cattle  kept  on  the  Farms ; 
Meteorological  Conditions  Prevailing  on  the  Farms ;  Results  Obtained  from  the  Working  of  the 
Farms ;  Quantity  of  Sewage  Treated  on  the  Farms  ;  Crops ;  Sewage  Irri^tion  during  the  Winter 
Months ;  Letting  of  Sewage-treated  Land ;  Harvest  Returns ;  Financial  Returns ;  Degree  of 
Purification  Attained  ;  Comparison  of  the  Berlin  Results  with  those  of  English  Sewage  Farms ; 
Alleged  Liability  of  the  Land  to  become  Sewage-choked  ;  Utilization  of  the  Manurial  Elements 
of  Sewage ;  Quantity  of  Effluent  Water ;  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Berlin  Sewage  Farms. 
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stances  (carbohydrates,  etc.)>  which  go  to  make  up  the  structure  of 
the  plant,  and,  on  the  other,  into  free  oxygen,  which  passes  into  the 
general  stock  in  the  atmosphere,*  is  well  known.  The  increase  in 
energy  of  these  natural  purifying  agencies  may  be  considered  suffi- 
cient to  render  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  air  in  the  vicinity  of 
sewage  farms  somewhat  greater  than  in  average  agricultural  districts  ; 
thereby  counterbalancing  any  possible  slight  unhealthful  tendency 
by  reason  of  the  presence  of  large  quantities  of  sewage,  some  of  which 
may  be  decomposing. 

This  view  is  further  supported  by  the  researches  of  Dr.  Daubeny, 
late  Professor  of  Botany,  etc.,  at  Oxford,  who  has  shown  that  growing 
plants  not  merely  evolve  oxygen,  but  evolve  it  in  the  form  of  ozone.t 

*  Saohfl*  Physiology  of  Plants,  Part  IIL,  Nutrition ;  Leotare  XYII.,  Source  of  the  Nitrogen  in 
Growing  Plants— Source  of  the  Carbon ;  Lecture  X  VIIL,  Evolution  of  Oxygen,  eta 
t  Jour.  Ghem.  Soc,  Jan.,  1867. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

ON  SILOS  AND  THEIR  USE  IN  SEWAGE  FARMINa 

The  object  of  this  chapter  is  to  call  attention  to  a  system  of  preserv- 
ing foragre  crops  which  is  likely  to  materially  influence  the  future  de- 
velopment of  sewage  farming,  and  to  indicate  some  of  the  sources 
from  which  more  detailed  information  can  be  obtained. 

Definition  of  Terms. 

The  terms  silo,  silage,  and  ensilage  will  be  used,  so  far  as  the  con- 
fusion which  exists  will  permit,  in  accordance  with  the  following  defini- 
tions: 

(1)  Silo,  the  theoretically  air-tight  structure  in  which  fodder  is  pre- 
served. 

(2)  Silage,  the  fodder  or  material  preserved  in  silos. 

(3)  Ensilage,  the  process  of  preservation. 

How  Silage  is  Produced. 

In  order  to  produce  silage  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  a  pit  or  chamber 
either  in  the  ground,  with  a  brick  or  stone  impervious  lining,  or  by  build- 
ing the  same  above  the  surface.  The  object  to  be  gained  is  the  depositing 
of  the  green  crop  in  an  air-  and  water-tight  receptacle  under  conditions 
admitting  of  subjecting  it  to  considerable  pressure,  by  which  nearly  all 
the  contained  air  is  forced  out.  This  is  effected  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
as :  (1)  By  treading  the  green  crop  as  it  is  deposited,  and  covering  with 
a  couple  of  feet  of  well-packed  earth  ;  (2)  by  constructing  the  silo  with 
a  movable  covering  arranged  with  chains  and  rollers  for  raising  and 
lowering,  which,  after  the  crop  is  placed  in  the  silo,  is  lowered  and 
weighted  to  the  extent  of  about  86  to  125  pounds  per  square  foot  of  sur- 
face ;  (3)  silage  is  sometimes  made  in  stacks  either  in  the  open  air  or 
under  sheds  open  at  the  sides,  the  partial  decay  of  a  portion  of  the 
material  on  the  outside  furnishing  the  necessary  impervious  coating. 
Salt  is  sometimes  added  as  the  crop  is  placed  in  the  silo,  to  assist  the 
process  of  preservation.  Closed  silos  are  kept  sealed  until  opened 
for  use. 
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Early  Use  of  Silos. 

In  its  original  sense  a  silo  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  cellar 
used  for  storing  grain,  for  which  purpose  underground  pits  have  been 
used  in  eastern  countries  since  a  very  early  period,  instead  of  placing 
it  in  granaries  above  ground.  Such  pits  are  stated  to  have  been  used 
by  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Arabia,  in  order  to  prevent  victorious  enemies 
from  obtaining  possession  of  their  food  supplies.  The  Spaniards 
learned  the  art  from  the  Moors,  and  in  Spain  it  acquired  a  new  use  for 
the  purely  commercial  object  of  storing  up  grain  in  times  of  plenty  and 
low  prices  in  order  to  preserve  it  to  times  of  scarcity  and  high  prices. 
From  Spain  the  silo  found  its  way  into  France  and  Grermany,  from 
whence  its  use  finally  extended  to  England  and  this  country.  * 

The  first  record  of  the  modem  use  of  the  silo  in  France  is  about  1820 
and  1821,  when  the  proprietor  of  an  estate  in  the  Puy  de  Dome  stored 
his  grain  harvested  in  those  years  in  silos  constructed  for  the  purpose 
and  kept  it  until  1828,  when  prices  having  risen  to  double  the  figure  of 
seven  years  before,  the  silos  were  opened,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
thin  layer  at  the  top  the  grain  was  found  perfectly  preserved. 

The  Modern  Use  op  Silos. 

The  use  of  silos  for  preserving  fodder  crops  has,  however,  grown  up 
in  England  and  this  country  mostl}"^  since  about  1880.t 

*  A  French  work  on  agrioultnre,  the  first  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1000,  contains  the 
following  description  of  what  we  now  call  the  silo : 

There  remains  forme  to  speak  about  another  sort  of  granary,  as  novel  as  any  I  have  seen,  as  there 
seems  reason  to  disbelieve  the  experience  of  good  found  in  their  use.  They  are  used  in  La  Gascoyne 
and  La  Guyenne,  where  the^  employ  these  granaries  more  than  in  any  other  province  of  this 
kinedom.  They  are  deep  pits  dug  m  the  ground,  called  *'  cros^^"*  into  which  one  descends  with 
ladaers  for  bringing  in  or  carrying  away  the  fodder,  etc.  Pliny  considered  such  pits  to  be  the  best 
way  of  preserving  com,  etc.,  as  was  practised  in  his  time  in  Thrace,  Gappadocia,  Barbary,  and 
Spain.  Varro  was  also  of  his  opinion,  asserting  that  wheat  can  be  kept  sweet  and  entire  50  years, 
and  millet  100 ;  at  the  same  time  stating,  so  as  to  strengthen  his  opinion,  that  when  Pompey  the 
Great  was  sweeping  the  sea  of  pirates,  there  was  found  at  Ambratia  a  large  supply  of  beans  (in  good 
and  sound  conaition),  in  a  cavern  where  th^  had  remained  stored  away  since  the  time  when  King 
Pyrrhos  was  fighting  in  Italy,  and  nearly  120  years  had  then  passed. 

In  the  edition  of  the  same  work  of  1804  it  is  stated : 

In  1707  there  was  discovered  in  the  citadel  of  Metz  a  large  quantity  of  com,  placed  there  in  1528, 
in  one  of  the  under^ound  rooms,  where  it  was  so  well  preserved  that  the  bread  which  was  made 
from  it,  two  centuries  after  it  had  been  placed  there,  was  foand  very  good.  There  exists  now  (1804) 
at  Andres,  department  of  the  Pas  de  Calais,  one  of  these  underground  places  made  by  the  Romans. 

f  Professor  J.  F.  W.  Johnson  described  the  German  system  of  silos  for  sour  fodder  or  sour  grass 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  in  1843.  His  paper  is  a  clear  account 
of  ensilage  as  practised  at  that  time,  and  may  be  partly  reproduced  here  as  a  useful  contribution  to 
the  English  literature  of  the  subject. 

A  method  has  lately  been  tried  in  Grermany,  which,  by  the  aid  of  a  little  salt,  seems  in  a  great 
measure  to  attain  this  object  (i.e.,  to  preserve  the  feeding  properties  of  grass  more  completely  than 
by  the  process  of  haymalnng).  Pits  are  dug  iu  the  earth  n-om  10  to  12  feet  nquare,  and  as  many 
deep ;  these  are  lined  with  wood,  and  puddled  below  and  at  the  sides  with  clay.  They  may  ob- 
▼iondy  be  made  of  any  other  suitable  dimensions,  and  may  be  lined  with  brick.     Into  this  pit  the 
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In  Hungary,  sour  grass  has  been  in  use  for  many  generations,  but 
the  modern  practice  of  preserving  green  fodder  as  sweet  silage  appears 
to  have  been  used  there  for  only  about  the  last  40  years.  In  Germany 
Herr  Eeihlen,  of  Stuttgart,  described  his  appliances  in  1862 ;  while  in 
France  the  use  of  the  silo  for  preserving  green  fodder  apparently  dates 
from  1870,  although,  as  stated  above,  used  long  before  that  time  for 
preserving  grain.* 

The  Value  op  Ensilage  in  Sewage  Farming. 

The  chief  value  of  the  process  of  ensilage  in  its  application  to  sew- 
age farming  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  large  forage  crops  which  are  pro- 
duced by  sewage  irrigation  may  be  successfully  preserved  for  feeding 
during  the  winter,  especially  in  wet  seasons,  when  the  making  of  hay 
is  more  difficult  than  in  dry.    A  succession  of  wet  seasons  in  England 

green  crop  of  grass,  clover,  or  vetches  is  pnt  last  as  it  is  cut.  Four  or  5  cwts.  are  introdaoed  at 
a  time,  sprinkled  with  salt  at  the  rate  oi  1  lb.  to  each  cwt.,  and  if  the  weather  and  consequently 
the  crop  oe  dry,  two  or  three  quarts  of  water  to  each  owt.  shoald  be  sprinkled  over  every  successive 
layer.  It  is  only  when  rain  or  a  heavy  dew  has  fallen  before  mowing  that,  in  East  Prussia,  this 
watering  is  considered  unnecessary.  Much,  however,  must  depend  upon  the  succnlenoy  of  the 
crop.  Each  layer  of  4  or  5  cwts.,  as  spread  evenly  over  the  bottom,  is  well  trodden  down  by  five  or 
six  men,  and,  especially,  is  rammea  as  close  as  possible  at  the  sides  with  the  aid  of  wooden 
rammers.  Each  layer  is  thus  salted,  watered  if  necessary,  and  trodden  in  succession  till  the  pit  is 
perfectly  fall.  Much  depends  upon  the  perfect  treading  of  the  grass  for  the  exclusion  of  the  air, 
and,  therefore,  for  a  pit  of  10  feet  square,  4  cwts.  are  as  much  as  ought  to  be  pnt  in  for  each  layer. 
Between  each  layer  may  be  strewed  a  few  handfuls  of  straw,  in  order  that,  when  emptying  the  pit 
afterwards  for  the  daily  consumption  of  the  stocky  the  quantity  taken  out  may  be  known  without 
the  necessity  of  a  second  weighing.  When  the  pit  is  full,  the  topmost  layer  is  well  salted,  the  whole 
then  covered  with  boards  or  a  well-fitting  lid,  and  upon  these  a  foot  and  a  half  of  earth,  for  the 
more  perfect  exclusion  of  the  air.  A  pit  10  feet  square,  and  as  many  deep,  will  hold  about  5  tons  of 
fresh  grass,  and  each  pit  should,  if  possible,  be  filled  in  not  leas  than  two  days. 

When  covered  np^  the  grass  speemly  heats  and  ferments,  and  after  the  lapse  of  about  six  dars, 
when  the  fermentation  has  ceased,  the  whole  has  sunk  to  about  one-half  of  its  original  bulk.  The 
lid  must  be  examined  during  the  fermentation  at  least  once  a  day,  and  the  earth,  as  it  sinks,  care- 
fully replaced  wherever  crevices  appear ;  for,  if  the  air  be  allowed  to  gain  admission,  a  putrefactive 
fermentation  will  come  on,  which  will  impart  a  disagreeable  odor  to  the  fodder,  though  it  will  not 
prevent  it  from  being  readily  eaten  by  the  stock.  When  the  first  fermentation  has  cease(L  the  lid 
may  be  removed,  the  pit  again  tilled  with  fresh  grass,  trodden  in,  salted,  and  covered  as  beforeL  A 
pit  10  feet  square,  when  perfectly  full  of  this  fermented  grass,  will  contain  nearly  10  tons — equal 
to  2  or  3  tons  of  dry  hay.  The  grass,  when  thus  fermented,  hcu  the  appearance  of  having  been 
boiled,  has  a  sharp  acid  taste,  and  is  greedily  eaten  by  the  cattle.  The  pits  should  he  kept  cov- 
ered for  at  least  six  weeks,  after  which  they  may  be  opened  successively  as  they  are  required,  and 
may  be  kept  open  till  their  contents  are  consumed  by  the  cattle  without  suffering  any  injury  from 
the  contact  of  the  atmospheric  air.  Of  the  feeding  qualities  of  this  salted  foader,  one  experi- 
menter says  that,  by  giving  only  20  lbs.  a  day  of  it,  along  with  chopped  straw,  he  kept  bis  cows  in 
condition  during  the  whole  winter.  His  green  crop  was  vetches,  and  the  twenty  pounds  of  salted 
fodder  were  equal  to  or  would  have  made  less  than  four  pounds  of  vetch  hay.  Another  experi- 
menter says  that  on  a  daily  allowance  of  28  lbs.  of  his  salted  fodder  his  cows  gave  a  rich  andw*ell- 
iasted  milk. 

This  method  of  salting  and  preserving  green  crops  in  their  moist  state  appears  to  afford  an 
answer  to  the  first  question  which  is  naturally  askea  when  we  are  told  of  the  aifference  in  feeding 
value  between  the  same  grass  when  first  cut  and  when  dried  into  hay.  It  is  probable  that  the  fer- 
mentation which  takes  place  in  the  pit  may  in  some  degree  diminish  the  nutritive  value  of  the 
grass,  but  the  likelihood  which  exists  that  a  verv  large  proportion  of  this  value  will  be  retained 
renders  the  method  of  salting  in  this  manner  well  worthy  tne  attention  of  our  more  skilful  agri- 
culturists. It  would  greatly  benefit  both  theory  and  practice  also  were  careful  series  of  experi- 
ments to  be  made  in  different  localities,  with  the  view  of  determining  the  true  relative  value  in 
feeding  of  stock  of  the  grass  of  the  same  field  when  newly  cut  and  when  salted  and  preserved  in  the 
manner  above  described. 

*  The  foregoing  account  of  the  early  history  of  the  use  of  silos  is  abstracted  from  a  Report  on 
the  Practice  of  Ensilage  at  Home  and  Abroad,  in  the  Jour,  of  the  Roy.  Ag.  Soa  of  Eng.,  voL  xx.^ 
aea  ser.,  p.  126.     By  U.  M.  Jenkins,  Sec.  of  the  Soc. 
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during  the  last  few  years,  where  the  practice  of  ensilage  is  very  com- 
mon, have  demonstrated  that  even  when  made  in  open  stacks  the 
forage,  by  taking  the  proper  precautions,  can  be  quite  successfully 
preserved.* 

Ensilage  IN  the  United  States. 

Having  given  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  some  of  the  main  facts  in 
the  early  history  of  ensilage,  we  may  now  consider  the  present  state 
of  the  ai-t  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States.  A  number  of  the  Agricult- 
ural Experiment  Stations  have  experimented  on  the  various  methods 
of  preserving  forage  in  silos  which  have  been  proposed,  and  conducted 
various  investigations  as  to  the  philosophy  of  the  process  and  the  best 
methods  of  using  it  in  our  climate. 

At  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Professor  T.  J. 
Burrill  has  studied  the  biology  of  the  process  in  considerable  detail. 
His  paper  thereon  may  be  consulted  for  a  good  presentation  of  the 
present  views  in  regard  to  the  changes  taking  place  in  the  silo,  but  its 
length  precludes  giving  more  than  the  summary  as  follows :  t 

Ensilage  is  a  very  variable  product.  The  variations  are  due  to  so  many  factors— 
including  differences  in  the  original  material,  in  the  states  and  conditions  of  the 
weather,  and  in  the  construction  of  the  storage  bins— that  great  care  and  much 
knowledge  must  be  required  to  secure  reasonably  uniform  results. 

Ensilage  is  never  truly  preserved  fodder,  but  is  more  nearly  such  when  the  mass 
has  been  very  hot  for  a  time  and  then  has  the  air  most  thoroughly  excluded  by 
the  proper  construction  of  the  silo  and  the  densest  attainable  condition  of  the  ma- 
terial. The  initial  high  temperature  is  probably  mostly  serviceable  by  causing 
this  closer  packing  of  the  mass  rather  than  by  killing  the  germs  or  other  ferments. 

No  appreciable  alcoholic  fermentation  occurs.  The  very  high  temperature  often 
attained  is  due  to  two  or  more  species  of  rod-like  bacilli,  which  appear  to  cause 
butyric  fermentation  and  its  allies. 

Lactic  fermentation  is  most  abundant  in  the  earlier  transformations  of  ensilage 
not  originally  rising  to  a  high  temjperature.- 

Acetic  fermentation  only  occurs  when  the  temperature  sinks  below  35^  C.  (95 
F.).     A  large  proportion  of  water  is  favorable  to  this  change,  and  the  sharply  acid 
material  is  much  less  likely  to  be  attacked  by  decomposing  agents  (other  bacteria 
and  mould  fungi).    Except  for  the  difference  in  density  of  the  material,  that  origi- 
nally hot  subsequently  sours  nearly  as  rapidly  as  that  less  heated  at  first. 

The  best  results  are  obtained  by  the  most  nearly  perfect  exclusion  of  air.  For 
this  purpose  uniform  distribution  upon  filling  the  silo  is  of  more  importance  than 
persistent  tramping,  because  the  pressure  of  the  mass  must  be  mostly  relied  upon. 


Sources  of  Information. 

In  regard  to  the  construction  of  silos,  the  paper  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural    Society  for    1884  contains   descriptions  of 

*  Experiments  in  Making  Ensilage  during  the  Wet  Season  of  1S88.    Jour.  Roy.  Ag.  Soc.  of 
Eng.,  vol.  XXV.,  sec.  ser.,  p.  280.     By  H.  KainB-JackBon. 
tThc  Biology  of  EnsUage.    By  T.  J.  Burrill.    Bull.  No.  7,  Nov.,  18S9,  Univ.  111.  Ag.  Ex.  Sta 
17 
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nearly  every  form  of  silo  that  has  been  used  abroad.    The  matter  is 
there  treated  under  the  following  heads : 

(I.)  Silo  without  roof. 
(II.)  Roofed  silos  with  portable  weights. 

a.  Silage  unchopped. 

b.  Silage  partly  chopped. 

c.  Silage  entirely  chopped. 

(III.)  Silos  with  mechanical  means  of  compression. 
(rV.)  Foreign  silos. 

a.  France. 

b.  The  Netherlands. 

The  author  of  the  paper  states  that  he  has  refrained  from  giving 
details  of  American  practice,  in  consequence  of  diflferences  in  climate 
rendering  it  an  uncertain  guide  to  English  farmers.  It  is  clear,  how- 
ever, in  the  light  of  the  more  extended  experience  of  the  present  day, 
that  generally  the  results  of  English  and  French  practice  are  applica- 
ble here,  and  the  paper  may  be  accordingly  referred  to  for  excellent 
illustrations  of  many  useful  forms  of  silos. 

The  construction  of  silos  has,  however,  been  discussed  at  length 
during  the  last  8  to  10  years  in  nearly  all  the  American  agricultural 
journals,  and  experiments  as  to  the  best  form  for  American  conditions 
made  by  some  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations.  A  reference  to 
the  bulletins  of  the  several  stations,  and  Eeports  of  State  Boards  of 
Agriculture,  will  furnish  the  necessary  information  to  anyone  propos- 
ing to  build  silos,  or  in  pursuit  of  information  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
silage  for  feeding  stock.* 

Experiments  with  Eye-grass. 

In  the  chapter  on  Broad  Irrigation  it  was  remarked  that  one  chief 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  making  sewage  farming  return  a  commercial 
profit  has  thus  far  been  the  impossibility  of  preserving  the  large 
forage  crops  of  Italian  rye-grass  for  use  in  winter.  Experiments  have 
been  made  in  England  in  reference  to  preserving  the  rye-gi*as8  in  silos, 
with  the  result  of  indicating  that  superior  silage  may  be  made  from 
rye-grass  by  this  process.  Further,  the  ease  with  which  com  forage 
crops  may  be  grown  after  ordinary  grain  crops  are  harvested  in  July, 

*  The  following  Reports  and  BulletinH  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  Agricultural 
Boards,  etc.,  may  be  consulted  : 

(1)  Illinois  (University  of )  Ag.  Ex.  Sta.,  BuU.  No.  2,  Aug.,  1888.  Ensilage.  By  Thomas  J. 
Hunt.  Gives  an  account  of  the  filling  of  a  silo,  with  statement  of  conditions  of  contents  when 
opened  6)^  months  after  filling,  with  feeding  experiments,  etc.     10  pp. 

(2)  Maine  (State  College)  Ag.  Ex.  Sta.,  An.  Rept.  for  1889.  Discusses  composition  of  silage : 
digestible  matter  of,  compared  with  hay;  digestibility  of,  compared  with  com  fodder,  etc.,  pp. 
46-80. 

(3)  Michigan  Board  of  Agriculture  Reports  for  the  years  1885,  1887,  1888, 1889,  and  1890. 

In  the  24th  An.  Rept  (1885)  is  given  an  account  of  experiments  with  **  ensilage"  made  in  1Sj?1-2 
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and  forced  forward  during  the  warm  weather  of  that  month  and 
August  and  the  early  part  of  September  by  judicious  sewage  irriga- 
tion, and  when  mature  preserved  by  ensilage,  gives  sewage  irrigation 

and  1882-S,  inclnding  ooet  of  oonstmotixig  silo,  feeding  same,  etc. ,  with  resolta  of  feeding  ex- 
periments, pp.  100-120. 

In  the  26th  An.  Rept.  (1887)  is  given  a  difloossion  on  Ensilage  at  the  Fremont  Institute,  Feb. 
8,  1887.  pp.  379-383. 

In  the  27th  An.  Rept.  (1888)  information  is  given  in  regard  to  cost  of  new  silo  built  at  the 
college  farm  the  previous  year,  etc. 

In  the  28th  An.  Rept.  (1889)  under  the  head  Silos  and  Ensilage  the  following  special  points  ai-e 
discussed : 

I.  Seven  years'  experience  with  Silos  and  Ensilairo  at  the  College  Farm. 
II.  Views  of  Prominent  farmers  of  Michigan  on  Ensilage. 
IIL  Experiments  with  Ensilage  vs.  Com  harvested  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

IV.  Comparative  test  of  varieties  of  Ensilage  Com. 

V.  Forage  plants,  Lucerne.    On  hard  grass.    Pp.  252-272.     (Reprint  of  Bull.  No.  47.) 

The  chemical  composition  of  ensilaged  com  is  given  in  BulL  No.  49,  reprinted  in  An.  Rept.,  pp. 
296-300. 

Professor  A.  J.  Cook  also  discusses  *'*'  Silo  and  Ensilage  "  in  the  Report,  being  a  lecture  at  the 
Oentreville  Institute,  Feb.  19,  1889. 

In  the  29th  An.  Rept.  (1890)  Professor  A.  J.  Cook  contributes  a  paper,  The  Silo,  in  which  the 
main  heads  are : 

L  Importance  of  the  Silo. 
IL  The  best  crop  for  Silage. 
UL  How  shall  we  plant? 
IV.  Location  of  the  Silo. 

V.  Building  a  Silo. 

VI.  Size  of  the  Silo.     Pp.  420-424. 

In  the  same  Rept,  pp.  136-138,  Dr.  R.  C.  Kedzie  presents  tabulated  analyses  showing  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  silo. 

(4)  Minnesota  (University  of)  Ag.  Ex.  Sta.,  Bull.  No.  8  (July,  1889).  Short  account  of  an  ex- 
periment m  ensilaging  clover. 

(5)  New  Hampshire  Ag.  Ex.  Sta.,  Bua  No.  1  (April,  1888),  on  "Ensilage."  B^ll.  No.  3  (July, 
1888),  ''Ensilage  "  in  Dairy  Farming. 

(6)  New  York  State  Ag.  Sta.  at  Geneva,  An.  Reports  for  1885, 1887, 1888, 1889,  1890. 

The  6th  and  7th  An.  Reports,  1887  and  1888,  contain  an  account  of  a  successful  experiment  in 
preserving  Silage  in  the  open  air.    (6th  Rept.  pp.  73-75.    7th  Rept  pp.  326-330.) 

Analyses  and  results  of  experiments  on  digestibility  of  silage  are  given  in  the  8th  An.  Rept 
(1889),  pp.  93-94. 

A  number  of  comparative  feeding  experiments  are  given  in  the  9th  An.  Rept.  (1890). 

(7)  Pennsylvania  State  College  Ag.  Ex.  Sta.  Reports  for  1889  and  1890,  contain  the  results  of 
a  number  of  comparative  experiments.  See  Rept  for  1889,  **  Comparison  of  Ensilage  and  Field- 
Curing  for  Indian  Com, "  pp.  113-137;  Rept.  for  1890,  "  Ensilage  and  the  Com  Crop,"  pp.  43- 
123 ;    Bull.  No.  9  (Oct,  1889),  on  Digestibility  of  Com  Fodder  and  Silage,  may  be  also  consulted. 

(8)  Vermont  Uth  An.  Rept  State  Bd.  Agriculture,  1889-90,  "Com  Fodder  and  Ensilage."  By 
Homer  W.  Vail,  pp.  251-324.     See  also  3d  and  4th  An.  Repts.  State  Ag.    Ex.  Sta.,  1889  and  1890. 

(9)  Wisconsin  Ag.  Ex.  Sta.,  6th  and  7th  An.  Repts.  (1889  and  1890).  In  the  6th  An.  Rept 
(1889),  "  Experiments  with  Fodder  Com  and  Ensilage,"  pp.  123-145.  In  7th  An.  Rept  (1890), 
"Com  Silage  vs.  Dry  Fodder  Corn  for  Milk  and  Butter  Production."  pp.  80-97 ;  also  "Compari- 
son of  Siloing  and  Field-Curing  of  Indian  Com,"  pp.  215-237. 

BulL  No.  28  (July,  1891),  "The  Construction  of  Silos,"  may  be  consulted  for  many  details  of 
recent  silo  construction  in  this  country. 

The  foregoing  list  of  recent  American  literature  of  the  silo  and  process  of  making  silage  makes 
no  claim  to  completeness.  It  merely  represents  what  the  authors  have  been  able  to  get  together 
without  special  effort.  The  subject  is  discussed  in  several  reports  and  bulletins  of  the  Agricult- 
ural Ecperiment  Stations  not  referred  to  here.  In  addition  a  number  of  special  treatises  have 
been  published. 
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farmers  a  command  of  the  situation  which  they  have  not  previously 
had.  The  following  from  the  paper  in  the  Journal  of  the  Eoyal  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  England,  from  which  we  have  already  quoted,  will 
serve  to  show  the  certainty  with  which  even  the  rye-grass  may  be 
made  into  silage.* 

The  silo  is  14  feet  long,  13  feet  deep,  and  6  feet  wide,  and  is  above  ground,  being 
constructed  of  14-inch  brick-work  with  a  floor  of  5-inch  cement  concrete,  in  the  end 
of  a  bam.  Its  cost  was  about  18/.  4^.  3ef.  ($92),  and  it  will  last  probablj  as  long  as 
we  can  look  forward  to.  It  was  filled  in  July,  and  we  purpose  beginning  again  in 
June,  1884. 

The  pitted  material  was  sewaged  Italian  rye-grass,  about  4i  acres,  and  when  cut 
to  put  in  the  silo  was  more  than  ripe.  It  was  chopped  into  f  of  an  inch  lengths 
by  steam,  Maynard's  chaff-cutter  being  used.     Salt  was  added  only  to  preseiTe  it 

The  silo  was  filled  in  two  days  of  5  hours  each,  and  every  layer  of  about  six 
inches  was  well  rammed,  22  lbs.  of  salt  being  added  to  each.  The  fodder  was 
covered  with  boards  closely  placed  and  weighted  with  bags  of  sand ;  no  mechani- 
cal contrivance  was  used. 

The  silo  contains  from  10  to  12  tons  fit  for  use.  The  covering  with  old  waste 
boards  and  sand  cost  about  21, ,  and  the  expense  of  filling  was  5/.  Ss,  6d, 

By  this  system  the  land  can  be  cleared  much  quicker,  cheaper,  and  with  less 
waste  than  by  trying  to  make  sewage-gi'ass  into  hay.  Indeed,  for  two  or  three 
years,  we  have  found  it  impossible  to  get  such  Italian  rye-grass  dry  enough  to  pre- 
vent it  destroying  itself  by  heat,  on  account  of  the  juices  and  fat  contained  in  the 
grass.  With  regard  to  keeping  qualities,  as  this  is  the  first  silo  we  have  filled,  we 
can  only  say  that  we  opened  it  on  December  18,  1883,  and  have  continued  using 
some  of  it  eveiy  day  since  then  up  to  this  date,  11th  January,  1884,  and  it  is  not  in- 
juriously affected  by  the  atmosphere  being  let  into  it.  Horses,  cattle,  and  sheep 
eat  the  silage  from  the  silo  with  great  avidity,  and  I  should  think  from  the  little 
experience  I  have  had  in  feeding  with  silage  it  is  best  and  most  effective  and  valua- 
ble when  mixed  with  straw,  or  corn-chaff,  or  any  other  ordinary  food  that  requires 
something  to  increase  its  feeding  value  and  make  it  palatable. 

In  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  rye-grass  silage  the  author  of  the 
report  states  that  on  account  of  the  interest  attaching  to  this  attempt 
to  preserve  sewage-grass  by  means  of  ensilage,  he  visited  the  silo  in 
question  on  December  18, 1883.  Evidently  the  grass  had  been  allowed 
to  get  dead-ripe  before  filling,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  silage 
was  singularly  dry.  Fermentation  had,  however,  taken  place,  but  there 
was  a  considerable  amount  of  mould  near  the  outside  wall.  A  sample 
taken  from  the  interior  on  January  2,  1884,  was  found  to  contain  only 
56  per  cent,  of  water.  This  sample,  both  in  a  box  and  bottle,  was  still 
perfectly  good  in  the  middle  of  March,  retaining  to  the  full  its  aroma. 
Mr.  Jenkins  ventures  the  opinion  that  the  result  of  this  experiment  is 
very  encouraging,  and  suggests  a  better  outlook  for  sewage  farms. 

Experiments  on  making  silage  from  rye-grass  and  on  the  feeding 
of  cattle  with  the  same  have  been  conducted  at  the  Crewe  (England) 
sewage  farm,  with  the  result  that  the  increase  in  weight  of  cattle  fed 
on  silage  for  a  given  time  was  considerably  in  excess  of  the  increase  of 
weight  in  those  fed  on  hay  alone  for  the  same  length  of  time. 

*  From  description  of  silo,  etc.,  of  Mr.  Garrett  Taylor,  Rept  on  Practice  of  Ensilage  at  Home 
and  Abroad,  loc.  cit.  pp.  1S7-188. 
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^  CHAPTEE  XIV. 
INTERMITTENT  FILTRATION. 
Origin  of  iNTEBMrrrENT  Filtration. 

The  first  mention  of  intermittent  downward  filtration,  as  a  process 
of  sewage  purification,  to  be  found  anywhere,  is  in  the  First  Eeport  of 
the  Kivers  Pollution  Commission,  made  in  1870,  where  is  recorded  a 
series  of  experiments  on  the  filtering  capacity  of  different  soils  as  car- 
ried out  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Commission.* 

In  discussing  intermittent  filtration  the  Commissioners  say  that  the 
purification  of  sewage  by  filtration  through  sand,  gravel,  chalk,  or 
certain  kinds  of  soil,  if  properly  carried  out,  is  the  most  effective 
means  for  the  purification  of  sewage  of  any  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  (in  their  report) ;  it  is  further  stated  that  irrigation  owes 
no  inconsiderable  amount  of  its  success  to  the  contemporaneous  effect 
of  the  filtration  of  the  sewage  through  the  soil  of  the  irrigated  fields. 
These  statements  seem  trite  enough  now,  although  in  1870  they  were 
somewhat  in  advance  of  the  current  views  on  the  subject. 

The  Commissioners  begin  their  discussion  by  an  account  of  some 
experiments  on  the  continuous  upioard  filtration  of  sewage  through 
sand,  and  conclude  that  that  form  of  filtration  "  is  inefficient  in  the 
purification  of  sewage  from  soluble  offensive  matters."  These  exper- 
iments also  showed  that  nitrification  took  place  only  so  long  as  the 
I)ores  of  the  sand  still  contained  the  air  with  which  they  were  filled  at 
the  beginning  of  the  experiment. 

Experiments  were  also  made  upon  various  kinds  of  material  with 
the  sewage  flowing  intermittently  down  through  the  same ;  hence 
intermittent  downward  filtration  in  contradistinction  to  continuous 
upward  filtration.  In  the  first  place  the  effect  of  downward  filtration 
through  16  feet  (1)  of  sand,  and  (2)  of  sand  and  chalk  was  determined, 
after  which  the  effect  of  filtration  through  about  6  to  6  feet  of  different 
soils  was  studied.  In  these  latter  experiments  the  first  soil  tried  was 
a  very  porous  gravel  taken  from  the  field  at  Beddington,  near  Croydon, 
which  had  been  under  sewage  irrigation  for  five  years.  This  soil  gave 
a  satisfactory  purification  when  filtering  at  the  rate  of  7.6  Imperial,  or 
about  9.1  U.  S.  gallons  of  sewage  per  cubic  yard  of  filtering  material 

•  Ut  Rept.  Riv.  Pol.  Com.,  pp.  60-70.     Also  see  p.  128  of  same  report. 
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per  diem ;  but  when  the  rate  was  doubled  nitrification  ceased,  the  pores 
of  the  soil  becoming  blocked  up  so  that  they  would  no  longer  transmit 
the  whole  volume  of  sewage  supplied  and  also  afford  time  for  aeration. 
Analyses  showing  the  degree  of  purification  reached  with  different 
quantities  of  sewage  applied  are  given  in  the  report. 

Various  other  soils  were  experimented  upon  at  length,  but  the  re- 
sults now  have  historical  value,  chiefly. 

Definition  op  Intermittent  Filtration. 

Bather  singularly  the  Eivers  Pollution  Commission,  while  originat- 
ing intermittent  downward  filtration,  did  not  propose  a  complete 
definition  of  it  as  a  process  of  sewage  purification.  This  deficiency  is, 
however,  fully  supplied  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  on  Metropolitan 
Sewage  Discharge,  who  define  the  difference  between  broad  irrigation 
and  intermittent  filtration  as  follows :  * 

Broad  irrigation  means  the  distribution  of  sewage  over  a  large  surface  of  ordinary 
agricultural  ground,  having  in  view  a  maximum  growth  of  vegetation  (consistently 
with  due  purification)  for  the  amount  of  sewage  supplied.  Filtration  means  the 
concentration  of  sewage  at  short  intervals,  on  an  area  of  specially  chosen  porous 
groimd,  as  small  as  will  absorb  and  cleanse  it ;  not  excluding  vegetation,  but  mak- 
ing the  produce  of  secondary  importance.  The  intermittency  of  application  is  a 
sine  quja  non  even  in  suitably  constituted  soils,  wherever  complete  success  is  aimed  at. 

The  Theory  op  Intermittent  Filtration. 

The  foregoing  definition,  while  sufficiently  comprehensive  for  a 
working  statement  of  what  intermittent  filtration  is,  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered applicable  in  the  broader  sense  of  how  the  purification  of 
sewage  is  effected  through  its  means.  This  we  have  already  seen  is 
through  the  agency  of  nitrification ;  but  in  order  to  obtain  a  clear  idea 
of  how  nitrification  proceeds  in  the  filter  we  may  consider  the  theory 
of  intermittent  filtration  from  different  points  of  view  a  little  in  detail, 
using  as  a  basis  for  this  purpose  the  discussion  in  the  Massachusetts 
Special  Keport,  Part  II.,  pp.  869-862,  and  further  information  from  the 
report  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health  for  1891,  p.  425  et 
seq.  Trhe  working  of  a  filter  may  be  considered  as  explained  in  three 
way s7  namely,  that  its  action  is  either  mechanical,  chemical,  or  biolog- 
ical. The  old  view  was  that  filters  are  merely  strainers ;  this  is  so 
familiar  that  the  word  filter  has  come  to  mean  ordinarily  a  more  or 
less  perfect  strainer.  This,  however,  cannot  apply  to  intermittent 
filtration.  An  area  of  sandy  soil  may,  it  is  true,  be  a  very  effective 
strainer,  but  if  worked  intermittently  it  is  much  more  than  this.  A 
strainer  soon  chokes  and  must  be  cleaned,  but  an  intermittent  filter 

•Seo.  Rept.  (1885)  p.  4a 
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has,  in  a  large  degree,  self-cleaning  properties,  a  phenomenon  actually 
shown  at  the  Lawrence  Experiment  Station,  where,  after  over  four 
years  of  use,  the  material  of  some  of  the  filters  was  still  clean  enough 
to  do  good  service,  although  the  1891  report  states  that  organic  mat- 
ter does  accumulate  in  the  filtering  tanks,  so  that  probably  some  arti- 
ficial aid  to  cleansing  must  eventually  be  employed.  The  results  of 
analysis  and  a  comparison  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  Law- 
rence  affluent  with  that  of  the  effluent  disproves  the  mechanical  theory 
of  the  filter's  action.  There  is,  indeed,  in  the  life-history  of  an  inter- 
mittent filter  a  period  at  the  very  beginning  when  the  purification  is 
but  little  if  anything  more  than  mechanical,  but  under  the  best  con- 
ditions there  speedily  begins  a  change  of  the  prof  oundest  significance. 
The  dissolved  organic  matters  no  longer  pass  out  as  they  came  in. 
The  suspended  matters  mostly  cease  to  accumulate;  both  appear  in 
the  effluent  under  other  forms.  Mechanical  processes  alone  could  not 
effect  the  changes  which  occur  under  conditions  excluding  the  purely 
mechanical  hypothesis. 

A  striking  example  is  to  be  found  in  the  operation  of  Tank  16  A,  as 
described  at  pages  663-567  of  the  Special  Eeport,  Part  11.  This  tank 
is  composed  of  small  stone,  the  spaces  between  which  are,  as  compared 
with  much  of  the  organic  matter  of  sewage,  of  infinitely  large  size ; 
yet  the  changes  wrought  by  this  filter  are  far  more  extensive,  the  puri- 
fication far  more  complete,  than  in  filters  of  peat  or  garden  soil,  which 
are  me<?hanically  nearly  perfect  strainers.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
better  example  of  the  possibilities  of  sewage  filtration  than  this  tank 
supplies,  yet  it  testifies  in  the  clearest  manner  to  the  absolute  insig- 
nificance of  any  merely  mechanical  factor  in  the  purification  of  sewage 
by  intermittent  filtration. 

The  theory  that  the  action  of  the  filter  is  fundamentally  chemical  is 
much  more  reasonable.  The  powers  of  intermittent  filters  to  effect 
chemical  changes  are  abundantly  testified  to  by  the  detailed  investiga- 
tion recorded  in  the  Massachusetts  Special  Eeports.  Moreover,  the 
transformations  effected  are  so  thorough  that  purification  by  fire 
readily  occurs  as  an  analogous  transformation  which  is  purely  chemical 
in  its  operation.  The  view,  however,  that  an  additional  factor  in  inter- 
mittent filtration  must  exist,  was  recognized  at  the  very  beginning  of 
experiments  upon  intermittent  filtration.  Thus  Frankland,  although 
insisting,  in  his  original  discussion  in  the  first  report  of  the  Bivers 
Pollution  Commission,  upon  the  chemical  character  of  the  purification 
obtained,  referred  to  the  ptocess  as  an  act  of  respiration,  adding,  almost 
unconsciously,  the  vital  to  the  purely  chemical  idea.    Frankland  says : 

From  all  these  experiments,  then,  it  appears  that  the  action  of  the  filter  must  not 
be  considered  as  merely  mechanical.  The  process  carried  on  in  it  is  also  chemical. 
Filtration,  properly  conducted,  results  in  the  oxidation  and  transformation  of  offen- 
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sive  organic  substances  in  solntion,  as  well  as  in  the  mere  mechanical  separation  of 
the  suspended  solid  matters  which,  when  in  motion,  sewage  conveys  with  it.  If  the 
process  could  be  carried  one  step  further,  and  those  harmless  inorganic  salts,  which 
are  carried  ofif  by  the  effluent  water  of  a  perfect  sewage  filter,  in  too  dilute  a  solu- 
tion to  be  profitably  extracted,  could  be  converted  into  something  positively  useful, 
the  remedy  would  be  complete.  We  should  have  succeeded  in  not  only  abating  an 
injurious  nuisance,  but  in  realizing  a  product  which  would  help  to  refund  expenses. 
This  further  step  is  possible  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  and  it  is  to  the  plan  of 
using  sewage  in  irrigation,  as  being  in  reality  a  filtration  of  the  best  kind,  plus  a 
conversion  of  its  filthy  contents  into  valuable  products,  that  we  have  now  to  direct 
attention.     .     .     . 

But  a  filter,  as  has  been  already  shown,  is  not  a  mere  mechanical  contrivance. 
It  is  a  machine  for  oxidizing,  and  thus  altogether  ti-ansforming,  as  weU  as  for  merely 
separating  the  filth  of  dirty  water.  And  in  this  respect  especially  iixigation  ueces- 
saiily  includes  filtration.  Sewage  traversing  the  soil  undergoes  a  process  to  some 
extent  analogous  to  that  experienced  by  blood  passing  through  the  lungs  in  the  act 
of  breathing.  A  field  ofporotis  soil  irrigaied  intemiittently  virtually  performs  an  act 
of  respiratimi,  copying  on  an  enormous  scale  the  lung  action  of  a  h'eathing  animal ;  for 
it  is  alteimately  receiving  and  eapiring  air^  and  thus  dealing  as  an  oxidizing  agent  tcith 
the  filthy  fluid  xchich  is  trickling  through  it.  And  a  whole  acre  of  soil,  3  or  4  feet  deep, 
jyresenting  within  it  such  an  enormous  lung  surface,  must  be  far  superior  as  an  oxidizer^ 
for  dealing  with  the  drainage  of  100  peqph,  to  a7iy  filter  that  could  be  pi^actically  worked 
for  this  puipose.* 

To  this  item  in  the  character  of  both  irrigation  and  filtration  as  chemical  proc- 
esses there  must  be  added  another  cleansing  agency,  also  of  a  chemical  kind,  in 
which  the  former  has  very  greatly  the  advantage.  We  I'efer  to  the  actual  appetite 
for  certain  dissolved  impurities  in  filthy  water  which  soil,  whether  in  a  tank  or 
covering  a  field,  owes  both  to  genei*al  surface  attraction  and  to  the  chemical  affini- 
ties which  some  of  its  ingredients  possess.  This  appetite  is  doubtless  very  limited 
in  its  amount,  but  it  is  directly  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  material  exercising 
it.  The  superior  capability  of  this  kind  which  the  soil  of  a  field  possesses,  in  com- 
parison with  that  in  a  limited  filtration  tank,  depends  partly  on  the  immensely 
greater  quantity  of  cleansing  material  which  an  acre  drained  perhaps  4  feet  deep 
necessai'ily  brings  to  bear  upon  the  filthy  fluid;  but  also  and  especially  on  the  fact 
that  in  the  former  case  this  is,  except  in  winter  time,  always  kept  alive  and  fresh  by 
the  action  of  plant  growth  in  constantly  removing  the  deposited  impurities,  and  re- 
building them  into  wholesome  organic  structures. 

We  see,  then,  that  Dr.  Frankland,  althoug-h  strenuously  insisting 
upon  the  chemical  nature  of  the  purification  obtained  in  intermittent 
filtration,  nevertheless,  in  the  portion  which  we  have  italicized,  defined 
conditions  which  we  now  know  can  only  be  satisfied  by  assuming-  that 
micro-organisms  are  an  indispensable  element  in  the  constitution  of  a 
successful  intermittent  filter,  hence  the  final  view  is  that  the  operation 
of  such  a  filter  is  essentially  biological  rather  than  either  mechanical 
or  chemical. 

Biological  phenomena,  however,  depend  upon  chemical  phenomena, 
and  in  order  that  Dr.  Frankland's  act  of  respiration  can  take  place,  the 
presence  of  a  small  but  sufficient  quantity  of  free  oxygen  is  indispen- 
sable. This  is  well  established  by  the  experiment  upon  Filter  Tank  No. 
14,  as  detailed  at  pages  144,  160,  730,  and  734  of  the  Massachusetts 
Special  Eeport,  Part  II.  Again,  thp  biological  theory  demands  the 
presence  and  activity  of  living  micro-organisms.     In  the  chapter  on 

*A8  enforcing  this  point  refer  to  Tables  37-41  B  in  Chapter  VIII.,  pp.  1G4-I158. 
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Nitrification  and  the  Nitrifying  Organism,  we  have  detailed  some  of 
the  difficulties  which  have  been  met  by  biologists  in  their  endeavors 
to  isolate  and  identify  the  particular  kinds  which  appear  indispensable 
to  the  process  of  nitrification ;  and  although  the  problem  has  been 
hedged  abo.ut  by  extraordinary  difficulties  it  is  believed  that  the  essen- 
tial organism  of  nitrification  has  been  successfully  isolated.  The  chief 
points  established  are :  (1)  That  the  best  results  are  obtained  in  filters 
which  are  mature,  and  have  thus  become  adapted  to  their  work ;  (2) 
that  a  distinct  regimen  is  essential  to  success ;  (3)  that  free  oxygen  is 
indispensable ;  (4)  that  the  sewage  is  best  purified  when  held  in  thin 
films  upon  or  between  sand  grains  and  gravel  stones ;  and  (6)  that  the 
period  of  greatest  destruction  of  the  ordinary  sewage  bacteria  corre- 
sponds closely  with  the  time  of  most  active  nitrification. 

The  experiments  on  intermittent  filtration  which  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Health  has  carried  out  in  the  last  four  years,  from 
which  the  foregoing  views  as  to  the  present  understanding  of  the 
theory  of  intermittent  filtration  are  drawn,  are  the  most  extensive  that 
have  ever  been  made.* 

In  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Report,  at  page  43,  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  describes  the  arrangements  at  the  experimental  station 
at  Lawrence,  and  gives  in  detail  the  method  of  preparing  the  material 
in  the  several  large  tanks  used  in  the  experiments. 

The  New  Thesis  of  Intermittent  Filtration. 

In  the  Twentieth  Annual  Report,  page  32,  the  Board  gives  some  of 
the  results  of  the  first  year's  work  and  states  the  new  thesis  of  inter- 
mittent filtration,  namely  :  (1)  That  sewage  can  be  more  efficiently  fil- 
tered through  open  sand  than  through  sand  covered  with  soil ;  and  (2) 
that  the  upper  layers  of  intermittent  filtration  areas  should  be  com- 
posed of  open  sand,  through  which  the  sewage  will  rapidly  disappear, 
leaving  room  for  air  to  enter  and  come  in  contact  with  the  thin  laminre 
of  liquid  covering  the  particles  of  sand. 

In  the  Special  Report,  Part  II.  (1890),  on  the  Purification  of  Sewage 
and  Water,  etc.,  the  results  of  two  years'  work  in  the  filtration  of  sewage 
through  various  grades  of  sand  are  discussed  in  detail  generally,  by 
Hiram  F.  Mills,  C.E.,  while  the  biological  results  are  discussed  by 

♦Professor  Henry  Robinson,  whose  right  to  speak  with  authority  will  be  conceded,  in  a  paper 
on  Sewage  Disposal  with  reference  to  River  Pollution  and  Water  Supply,  read  in  1891  at  the  Lon- 
don Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography,  said  : 

The  action  that  has  been  taken  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts,  to  protect  the 
purity  of  inland  waters,  deserves  to  be^pecially  commended  as  an  example  of  broad  and  wise  policy 
in  instituting  the  systematic  investigation  by  engineers,  chemists,  and  biologists  of  all  that  bears 
upon  the  purification  of  sewage  and  on  the  filtration  of  water.  .  .  .  The  exhaustive  reports 
under  these  different  heads  may  be  fairly  stated  to  be  far  in  advance  of  anything  that  has  been 
fairly  attempted  in  this  country  (England). 
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Professor  Wm.  T.  Sedgwick  and  his  assistants.  Nearly  every  possible 
phase  of  sewage  purification  by  filtration  is  touched  upon,  and  who- 
ever would  compass  the  subject  as  it  stands  to-day  must  study  the 
original  report,  and  also  its  continuation  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health  for  1891.  Without  going  exten- 
sively into  the  detail  here,  we  will  present  a  brief  digest  of  some  of  the 


Fig.  22.— View  op  Large  Tanks  at  the  Lawrence  Experiment  Station. 

results,  together  with  a  summary,  the  same  as  already  done  for  the 
work  on  chemical  purification.  The  large  experimental  tanks  used  at 
Lawrence  are  shown  by  Fig.  22. 

Kesults  with  Tank  No.  1. 

In  the  chapter  On  Nitrification  and  the  Nitrifying  Organism  the 
main  points  in  the  theory  of  nitrification  of  organic  substances  have 
been  set  forth.  From  various  studies  made  abroad  it  had  been  con- 
cluded that  nitrification  was  almost  entirely  a  summer  process,  which 
nearly  ceased  on  the  approach  of  cold  weather.  The  Lawrence  experi- 
ments, however,  show  that  by  due  attention  to  details  a  fairly  efficient 
nitrification  may  be  obtained  in  winter  as  illustrated  by  Table  No.  58, 
giving  the  results  of  nitrification  in  Tank  No.  1,  the  filtering  material 
in  which  is  "  five  feet  in  depth,  of  very  coarse,  clean  mortar  sand  taken 
from  a  depth  of  six  or  eight  feet." 
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In  studying  the  results  embodied  in  Table  No.  58,  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  the  percentage  of  nitrification  attained  during  any 

Table  No.  58.— Pbrobntage  of  Nitrogen  Afplibd  in  the  Sewage  that  Afpbaks 
IN  the  Effluent  as  Nitrates. 


Date. 


May 

Jnne 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1889. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August. 

September 

October 


Nitrogen 

applied  in 

sewage. 


8.0388 
1.7568 
2.0247 
8.fl618 
4.8287 
9.4070 
8.8fe87 
1.4663 

1.4772 
1.4864 
2.0865 
2.4:^95 
2.8517 
2.9514 
8.1160 
2.U90 
8.2969 
2.9411 


Nitrates  in 

effluent 

corrected  for 

quantity. 


1.974 
0.879 
1.040 
1.319 
1.021 
1.096 
1.126 
0.794 

0.787 
0.797 
1.148 
1.968 
2.125 
1.842 
1.786 
2.024 
1.470 
1.596 


Per  cent. 

Average 

daily       - 
quantity,    1 
gallons. 

of  applied 
nitrogen. 

66 

166« 

60 

217 

61 

288 

88 

808 

21 

826 

44 

818 

47 

804 

54 

288 

60 

283 

54 

290 

66 

264 

81 

209 

90 

262 

62 

248 

57 

298 

79 

287 

45 

286 

64 

298 

Temperature.  F*, 


Sewage. 


47 
68 
69 
72 
69 
49 
46 
46 

46 
46 
37 
45 
60 
66 
72 
71 


Effluent 


64 
71 
78 
68 
56 
49 
41 

40 
88 


70 


67 
56 


*  Tank  No.  1  has  an  area  of  one  two-hundredths  of  an  acre. 

given  period  does  not  represent  the  total  amount  of  nitrogen  removed. 
The  experiments  indicate  that  sand  filters  have  considerable  capacity 
for  storing  the  nitrogenous  matter  at  one  period  and  later  on  convert- 

Table  No.  59. — Number  of  Bacteria  Found  in  the  Sewage  Applied  to  the 
Coarse  Sand  Filter  Tank  No.  1  and  in  the  Effluent  therefrom  on 
Given  Dates,  together  with  the  Amount  Applied,  Amount  of  Effluent, 
and  the  Temperature  of  Sewage  and  Effluent. 


Date. 

Quantity   applied, 

gallons  per  acre 

per  day. 

Quantity  of 
effluent,  gallons 
per  acre  per  day. 

Bacteria  in  : 

Temperature,  V. 

Sewage,  per  Effluent,  per 
C.C.          1         C.C. 

Sewage. 

Effluent. 

38!« 
October   2 

60,(100 
60,()00 
60,000 
60,0(:0 
60.000 

120,000 
60,000 
60.000 
00,000 

oaooo 

120.000 

79,400 
66.800 
62,000 
64,200 
6».H00 

117,600 
67,200 
69,000 
54,600 
60,000 
97,800 

167,827  '       2,122 
813,420  :            88 
840,000  I          110 
1.762,960          8,799 
409,5<)0              27 

865,000  .     11,020 
137.560              80 
251,300               66 
8.983,000              74 
1.679.200              87 
663,800  '          146 

53 
49 
46 
44 
46 

46 
44 
88 
46 
64 
69 

61 

**       11 

57 

*♦       25 

November  28 

December  21 

1889 
January  2 

51 
34 
40 

40 

February  19 

March  12 

38 
37 

April  16 

46 

May  14 

59 

June  18 

67 

ing  it  into  nitrates.  There  is  also  a  considerable  loss  of  nitrogen,  or, 
at  any  rate,  a  considerable  portion  which  does  not  appear  in  the  eflSuent, 
but  which  has  been  clearly  removed  as  determined  by  complete  analy- 
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Table  No.  60.— Mineral  Analysis  of  Samples  op  Sewage  Appijed  to  Tank  No. 

1  AND  OP  ITS  Effluent. 

(Parts  per  100,000  of  the  original  liquid.) 


Sewage, 
Dec.  11, 

18S8. 

Effluent, 

Dec.  16, 

1888. 

Total  solids 

48.4 
1».« 
29.8 
5.18 
1.96 
8.86 
0,84 

34.6 

Loss  on  ignition 

1.6 

Fixed  residae 

83.0 

Sodinm  oxide 

6.24 

Fotassiam  oxide 

1.46 

Calcium  oxide 

2.»S 

Hngnesium  oxide. 

0.66 

Aluminium  oxide.. . . 

'  Ferric  oxide 

Manganic  oxide. .... 
Nitrogen  as  nitrate .. 

iChlorine 

,  Sulphuric  acid 

iSillca 


Sewage, 

Doc.  11, 

1888. 


Effluent, 

Dec.  11, 

1888. 


0.17 
0.01 
0.66 

4!98 
l.W 
1.S6 


0.18 
0.01 

6.70 
4  66 

a.u 

1.43 


Potassium  nitrate 

Theise  substances  may  be  combined  as  follows: 
S.04          iMftfimeHium  carbonate 

1.76 
6.00 
0.17 
0.01 
0.66 
1.56 

0.48 

Potassium  chloride 

8.10 
5.76 

Calcium  carbonate 

5.32 

Sodium  chloride 

6.69 
1.61 
8.74 

1  Alumina 

0.18 

Sodium  nitrate 

1  Ferric  oxide 

0.01 

Sodium  sulphate. 

2.28 
1.62 

{Manganic  oxide 

Sodium  carbonate  

Silica 

1.42 

Magnesium  chloride 

1.49        l| 

sis  of  the  crude  sewage.  This  phase  of  the  subject  is  farther  illus- 
trated by  Tables  Nos.  61  and  62  foUo^ving. 

The  results  of  purifying  sewage  with  coarse  sand  filters,  so  far  as 
nitrification  is  concerned,  is  exhibited  by  Table  No.  58,  and  inasmuch 
as  such  filters  possess  some  advantages  over  those  of  finer  sand,  we 
may  consider  their  construction  a  little  in  detail. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  already  been  indicated  that  in  all  soil  puri- 
fication nitrification  plays  a  leading  part  in  resolving  the  objection- 
able organic  constituents  of  sewage  into  inert  and  harmless  inorganic 
compounds.  A  study  of  sewage  purification  by  means  of  intermittent 
filtration  is  therefore  in  reality  mostly  a  study  of  the  process  of  nitrifi- 

Table  No.  61.— Percentage  of  the  Ammonias  in  the  Crude  Sewage  Applied  to 
Tank  No.  1,  which  Apprared  in  the  Effluent,  in  Comparison  with  the  Per- 
centage OP  THE  Total  Nitrogen  in  the  Effluent  for  the  Months  Indicated, 

■  ETC 


appearing  in  the  effluent. 

Percentage  of  to- 
tal nitrogen  of 

Month. 

Free, 

Albuminoid. 

1 
Sum. 

1 

pearing  in  the 
effluent. 

188S. 

1889. 

1888. 

1889. 

18S8. 

1889.    ' 

1888.        18?«. 

Mnv 

4.8 
0.1 
0.2 
O.S 
1.5 
6.5 

2.7 

1.5 
0.2 
0.2 
3.1 
4.6 

0.8 
3.8 
4.6 
2.0 
1.6 
6.1 

8.2 
5.8 
2.6 
2.9 
3.5 

an 

2.7 
0.9 
1.0 
1.1 
1.5 
6.4 

8.7 
2.3 
0.8 
0.9 
3.3 
4.3 

65      1      90 

J  niie 

52      1      63 

Jijlv 

52      1      57 

August 

September 

.33            80 
SO            46 

October 

42            64 

Average 

2.3 

2.0      1      S.l      1      4.4 

2,3 

2.5 

1 

44      I      65 
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Table  No.  62. — Summary  of  Total  Nitrogen  Applied  to  Tank  No.  1,  the  Amount 
Appearing  in  the  Effluent,  the  Amount  Stored  in  the  Tank,  and  the  Un- 
accounted FOR  Balance,  in  Pounds. 


Total  nlt]X)gen  ap- 
plied to  date 

Amoant  in  efflnent 
to  date 

Amoant  tttxed  in 
■and  to  date 

Amoant  lost  to  date. 

Per  cent,  stored 

Per  oent.  lost 


Dec., 
1888. 


16.62 

6.63 

4.27 
B.67 

26. 

84. 


Feb., 


18.88 

7.90 

6.49 
5.44 
29. 


Jane, 
1889. 


84.96 

12.66 

4.05 
8.25 

16. 

83. 


Nov., 
1889. 


85.63 

19.19 

6.81 
10.63 
16. 
80. 


April  16, 
1890. 


42.93 

23.69 

6.40 
12.94 
15. 
SO. 


I  '  I 

June  18,  Nov.  24,  Mar.  86,'Jnne29, 

1890.        1890.        1891.        1891. 


46.41 

26.72 

6.40 
14.29 
12. 
81. 


68.05 

84.88 

10.10 
18.57 
16. 
29. 


78.66 

41.42 

12.80 
19.44 
17. 
26. 


84.85 

47.78 

18.00 
24.07 
15. 
28. 


Nov.  9, 
1891. 


104.47 

57.98 

16.00 
80.64 
15. 
29. 


cation,  and  the  thing  to  be  found  out  is  chiefly  the  conditions  most  fa- 
vorable to  the  action  of  the  nitrifying  organism.  These  are :  (1)  The 
presence  of  oxygen ;  (2)  of  moisture ;  (3)  of  an  alkaline  basic  salt ;  and 
(4)  of  a  temperature  somewhat  above  freezing.  In  reference  to  temper- 
ature it  may  be  said  that  nitrification  is  more  active  at  from  60^  to 
70°  F.  than  it  is  at  materially  lower  temperatures,  but  once  thoroughly 
started  it  will  continue  active  for  some  time  with  temperatures  only 
5°  to  lO^above  freezing. 

In  the  later  experiments  at  Lawrence  it  has  been  found  that  oxygen 
and  time  are  the  more  essential  elements  in  intermittent  filtration,  or, 
as  expressed  by  Mr.  Hazen :  * 

The  purification  of  sewage  by  intermittent  filtration  depends  npon  oxygen  and 
time ;  all  other  conditions  are  secondary.  Temperature  has  only  a  minor  influence ; 
the  organisms  necessary  for  purification  are  sure  to  establish  tnemselves  in  a  filter 
before  it  has  been  long  in  use.  Imperfect  purification  for  any  considerable  period 
can  invariably  be  traced  either  to  a  lack  of  oxygen  in  the  pores  of  the  filter,  or  to  the 
sewage  passing  so  quickly  through  that  there  is  not  sufficient  time  for  the  oxidation 
processes  to  take  place.  Any  treatment  which  keeps  all  particles  of  sewage  distrib- 
uted over  the  surface  of  sand  particles,  in  contact  with  an  excess  of  air  for  a  suffi- 
cient time,  is  sure  to  give  a  well-oxidized  effluent,  and  the  power  of  any  material  to 
purify  sewage  depends  almost  entirely  upon  its  ability  to  hold  the  sewage  in  con- 
tact with  air.    It  must  hold  both  sewage  and  air  in  sufficient  amounts. 

In  Filter  Tank  No.  1,  of  the  Lawrence  experiments,  the  following 
are  the  elements :  Total  amount  of  sand,  9,000  gallons ;  amount  of 
water  contained  when  saturated,  3,240  gallons ;  when  drained  there 
remained  1,040  gallons  of  water,  and  in  the  place  of  the  water  drained 
away  there  had  presumably  entered  into  the  voids  the  difference  be- 
tween the  3,240  gallons  of  water  originally  required  to  fill  them,  and 
the  amount  of  1,040  gallons  which  did  not  drain  away,  or  2,200  gallons 
of  air. 

This  sand  is  so  open  that  when  all  the  water  has  drained  away  that 
will  run  from  it,  air  can  pass  freely  up  through  the  five  feet  of  sand 

*  2Sd  An.  Rept  Mass.  St.  Bd.  of  Health,  Filtration  of  Sewage,  p.  428. 
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from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  and  in  addition  the  air  in  the  sand  is 
forced  out  through  the  underdrains  by  covering  the  surface  with 
water.  Fine  sands,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  entirely  saturated  in  the 
lower  portion,  while  the  upper  layers  are  open  and  contain  air.  When 
therefore  a  filter  composed  of  fine  sand  is  covered  with  water  on  the 
surface,  the  free  circulation  of  air  through  the  voids  is,  under  these 
conditions,  cut  off  and  the  circumstances  affecting  nitrification  and  the 
life  of  organisms  contained  in  the  sewage  passing  through,  materially 
changed.  The  effect  of  these  changes  may  be  recognized  in  two  ways, 
(1)  the  coarse-sand  filters  may  be  made  to  purify  a  much  larger  quan- 
tity  of  sewage  in  a  givepi  time  than  those  of  fine  sand ;  (2)  the  puri- 
fication effected  by  the  fine-sand  filters  on  the  smaller  quantities 
purified  by  them  imder  the  conditions  of  ordinary  operation  will  be 
somewhat  superior  to  that  effected  by  the  coarse-sand  filters,  even 
when  operating  on  quantities  not  much  greater  than  the  average  for 
the  fine  sands.  This  phase  of  the  subject  will  be  further  touched  upon 
as  we  proceed. 

'j  Tank  No.  2. 

The  foregoing  discussion  of  intermittent  filtration,  so  far  as  it  re- 
lates to  coarse-sand  filters,  is  drawn  from  the  data  and  tabulations  in 
reference  to  Tank  No.  1.  In  Tank  No.  2  a  clean  fine  sand  of  even 
grain  was  used,  and  the  results  with  this  tank  indicate  a  somewhat 
higher  degree  of  purification  attained,  though  for  smaller  quantities 
of  sewage  applied  per  unit  of  area. 

In  the  eflSuent  the  number  of  bacteria  has  been,  after  the  begin- 
ning of  nitrification,  materially  less  than  in  the  effluent  of  Tank  No.  1. 
For  a  portion  of  the  time  they  were  less  than  100  per  cubic  centimetre, 
and  for  a  year  averaged  only  21.  In  five  months  of  the  year  they 
averaged  but  7. 

The  number  of  bacteria  present  in  the  sewage  may  be  seen  by  re- 
ference to  Table  No.  59,  including  results  of  Tank  No.  1. 

Table  No.  61  exhibits  in  compact  form  the  results  obtained  with 
this  tank  after  nitrification  had  fully  begun. 

EXPEBIMENT  WITH  TRENCHES. 

The  soil  of  the  field  adjoining  the  experimental  tanks  at  Lawrence 
is  of  fine  river  silt,  somewhat  finer  than  the  sand  used  in  Tank  No. 
2.  In  order  to  test  the  filtering  qualities  of  such  material  in  situ 
an  area  of  about  one-third  of  an  acre  was  prepared  by  partially  under- 
draining  with  drains  60  feet  apart  to  catch  samples  of  the  effluent. 
These  underdrains  have  been  found  of  little  use.  Usually  the  liquid 
passes  by  them  directly  down  to  the  water  table,  which  is  below  them 
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a  varying:  distance,  depending  upon  the  stage  of  water  in  the  Mem- 
mac  river,  which  flows  near  by. 

At  the  location  selected  the  surface  slope  is  about  1  foot  in  10  in 
one  direction  and  about  1  in  100  in  the  other. 

A  series  of  shallow  trenches  which  follow  the  surface  of  the  field, 
and  are  shown  in  plan  and  section  by  Fig.  23,  were  excavated  in  the 
original  material  in  slopes,  1  foot  in  30,  1  foot  in  50,  and  1  in  100. 
They  were  mostly  made  one  foot  wide,  top  and  bottom,  and  of  varying 
depths  from  six  inches  to  three  feet,  and  filled  in  with  coarse  mortar 
sand  same  as  used  in  Tank  No.  1.  These  trenches  are  made  five  feet  apart 
and  generally  have  the  surface  of  the  coarse  filled-in  sand  four  inches 
below  the  adjacent  original  surface,  except  at  their  lower  end,  where 
in  50  feet  it  increases  to  ten  inches  below.  The  length  of  each  is  about 
200  feet,  and  except  at  the  lower  end  the  width  is  one  foot,  as  stated. 


Scale  of  Feet 

Fig.  23.— Plan  and  Section  of  Filter  Trenches  at  Lawrence. 

The  distance  which  sewage  will  flow  along  the  surface  depends 
upon  :  (1)  The  amount  applied,  and  (2)  upon  the  amount  of  sedi- 
ment upon  the  surface;  and  this  again  varies  with  the  quality  of 
the  sewage,  the  completeness  of  nitrification,  and  the  time  elapsed 
since  the  surface  was  cleaned.  Sewage  was  applied  to  these  trenches 
beginning  in  May,  1888,  the  quantity  varying  from  500  gallons  a  day 
for  six  days  in  the  week,  to  1,600  gallons  daily,  this  latter  quantity 
being  applied  to  some  of  the  trenches,  500  gallons  at  a  time,  at  9:30 
A.M.,  2  P.M.,  and  4:30  P.M. 

After  applying  sewage  in  this  way  for  from  one  to  three  months, 
the  surface  becomes  so  coated  that  a  slight  cleaning  is  desirable.  This 
is  effected  by  scraping  off  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  depth  from  the 
surface  of  the  coarse  sand  filled  into  the  trench. 

In  order  to  protect  the  trenches  from  frost,  in  the  winter  of  1888-9 
they  were  covered  with  boards,  and  the  process  of  purification  having 
been  found  to  proceed  as  readily  under  these  conditions  during  the 
next  spring  as  when  exposed  to  air,  the  boards  were  allowed  to 
remain. 
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The  quantity  of  land  through  which  the  sewage  applied  to  these 
trenches  filters  varies  with  the  condition  of  the  surface,  and  this  again 
depends  upon  the  frequency  with  which  they  are  cleaned.  During 
the  fall  of  1888  they  were  cleaned  once  a  month,  during  the  winter  of 
1889  once  in  two  months,  and  in  summer  of  1889  once  in  four  or  five 
months,  the  board  coverings  having  been  added  late  in  the  fall  of 
1888.  After  a  cleaning,  the  time  before  500  gallons  of  applied  sewage 
will  reach  the  lower  end  varies  from  one  to  three  months. 

In  material  of  the  kind  here  used  it  appears  probable  that  60,000  to 
60,000  gallons  of  sewage  per  day  per  acre  may  be  efficiently  purified 
with  a  renewal  of  the  sand  in  the  trenches  not  exceeding  two  inches 
annually.    The  expense  of  doing  this  will  be  considered  further  on. 

Experiments  with  Fine  Soil. 

The  experiments  at  Lawrence  have  also  included  an  investigation  of 
the  filtering  capacity  of  fine  soil,  and  of  areas  of  sand  covered  with 
soil.  Filter  Tank  No.  5,  in  which  the  experiments  on  garden  soil  were 
conducted,  had  the  bottom  about  the  underdrains  covered  with  coarse 
gravel,  this  again  with  finer  gravel  and  coarse  sand,  making  a  depth 
of  about  seven  inches,  above  which  was  a  depth  of  five  feet  of  fine  gar- 
den soil. 

From  January,  1888,  to  October,  1889,  inclusive,  sewage  was  applied 
to  this  tank  at  varying  average  rates  per  month,  from  19,200  gallons 
per  acre  per  day  in  January,  1888,  to  30,100  gallons  per  acre  per  day 
in  April,  1888,  after  which  the  monthly  average  was  gradually  lessened 
to  3,800  gallons  per  acre  per  day  in  February,  1889,  then  rising  to  an 
average  of  8,400  gallons  in  August,  1889. 

During  April,  1888,  when  sewage  was  applied  at  the  rate  of  30,000 
gallons  per  acre  per  day,  this  amount  disappeared  from  the  surface 
within  six  hours  after  its  application ;  but  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  it 
did  not  always  disappear  in  24  hours.  In  June  the  quantity  was  re- 
duced to  20,000  gallons  per  acre  per  day,  and  still  accumulated  on  the 
surface.  For  a  week,  in  July,  no  sewage  was  applied,  and  some  of 
the  accumulation  remained  upon  the  surface  five  days. 

The  result  of  the  experiments  with  Filter  Tank  No.  5,  shows  that  gar- 
den soil  is  entirely  unadapted  to  the  purification  of  sewage  by  filtra- 
tion, even  in  small  quantities.  During  the  six  months,  from  May  to 
October,  1889,  sewage  was  applied  at  the  rate  of  only  7,500  gallons  per 
acre  per  day.  During  this  time  there  was  no  nitrification,  and  the 
albuminoid  ammonia  of  the  effluent  was  82  per  cent,  of  that  of  the 
sewage. 
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Experiments  with  Sand  Covered  with  Soil. 

In  Filter  Tank  No.  7,  the  lower  four  feet  was  composed  of  the  usual 
seven  inches  of  gravel  and  sand,  around  and  above  the  underdrains, 
with  a  mixture  above  of  fine  gravel  and  coarse  and  fine  sand.  Above 
this  four  feet  of  gravel  and  sand  there  is  in  addition  six  inches  of 
brown  soil. 

In  May,  1888,  sewage  was  applied  at  the  rate  of  30,000  gallons  per 
acre  per  day,  except  on  six  days  when  none  was  applied.  In  the  early 
part  of  June  this  quantity  did  not  all  disappear  in  twenty-four  hours ; 
after  June  14  the  quantity  was  reduced  to  an  average  of  13,800  gallons 
per  acre  per  day  to  the  end  of  the  month.  During  this  time  9,000  gal- 
lons pter  day  came  through,  the  remainder  evaporating  and  accumu- 
lating on  the  surface.  Frdm  July  1  to  11  an  average  of  9,000  gallons 
a  day  was  applied  ;  at  the  same  time  the  effluent  averaged  4,400  gal- 
lons. After  July  11,  the  application  was  discontinued  until  July  26. 
During  this  time  the  sewage  remained  upon  the  surface  for  12  days, 
finally  disappearing  July  24th. 

On  July  25,  i  inch  in  depth  of  the  surface  was  removed,  and  sewage 
applied  at  the  rate  of  20,000  gallons  per  acre  per  day.  With  a  fresh 
surface  this  quantity  disappeared  in  53  minutes.  The  same  amount 
was  applied  daily  for  six  weeks.  In  ten  days  it  required  an  hour  and 
a  half  to  entirely  disappear  from  the  surface.  After  August  16  the 
sewage  disappeared  much  more  slowly,  and  some  days  not  at  all.  After 
September  8,  the  quantity  was  reduced  to  an  average  of  about  13,000 
gallons  per  acre  per  day,  or  exactly  90,000  gallons  per  week,  applied 
three  times  a  week,  30,000  gallons  at  a  time.  In  October  sewage  grad- 
ually accumulated  on  the  surface,  and  the  application  was  in  conse- 
quence reduced  in  November  to  a  total  of  60,000  gallons  per  acre  per 
week,  applied  20,000  gallons  at  a  time,  on  three  days  in  the  week. 
During  this  time  the  effluent  amounted  to  10,800  gallons  per  acre  per 
day. 

The  experiments  on  Tanks  Nos.  5  and  7  indicate  a  marked  decrease 
in  the  nitrification  as  soon  as  the  sewage  accumulates  to  any  consid- 
erable extent  on  the  surface.  When  allowed  to  accumul&te  upon  the 
surface  long  enough  to  completely  exclude  air  from  the  interstices  of 
the  filter,  the  nitrification  either  nearly,  or  completely  ceased.  Dis- 
continuing the  application  of  sewage,  until  the  surface  cleared  itself 
was  followed  in  every  case  by  an  increase  in  nitrification. 

The  experiments  on  these  two  tanks  have  therefore  illustrated  one 
of  the  chief  diflferences  between  continuous  and  intermittent  filtra- 
tion. 

18 
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The  following  is  the  summary  of  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
soil  on  the  filter  area,  as  given  by  Mr.  Mills  : 

The  experiments  have  been  limited  to  fine  soils,  quite  retentive  of  water. 

With  a  depth  of  5  feet  of  soil  no  purification  by  nitrification  occurred  when  the 
quantity  filtered  was  only  7,500  gallons  per  acre  per  day ;  and  the  organic  nitroge- 
nous matter  in  the  effluent  was  nearly  as  great  as  in  the  applied  sewage.  It  is 
known,  however,  that  for  several  months  the  average  number  of  bacteria  in  the 
effluent  was  only  one  in  25,000  of  the  number  applied  to  the  filter ;  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  none  lived  to  pass  through  the  filter. 

With  the  ordinary  depth  of  soil  resting  on  yellow  loam,  as  it  is  often  in  this 
State,  and  this  underlaid  by  four  feet  of  good  filtering  sand,  we  find  that  only 
about  9,000  gallons  of  sewage  may  be  filtered  upon  an  acre  daily,  with  the  result 
of  removing  99.5  per  cent,  of  the  organic  matter,  and  probably  removing  all  of  the 
bacteria  ;  while  if  the  soil  and  loam  be  removed,  the  underlying  sand  may  be  able 
to  filter  three  times  as  much,  or  30,000  gallons  per  acre  per  day,  giving  an  effluent 
as  pure,  chemically,  as  when  covered  with  soil,  but  not  removing  so  completely 
the  bacteria — allowing,  ordinarily,  a  small  fraction  of  one  per  cent,  to  pass  through 
the  filter. 

For  filtering  sewage  upon  the  margin  of  a  drinking-water  stream,  a  large  area 
covered  with  fine  soil,  or  a  smaller  area  of  very  fine  sand,  would  be  preferable  to  a 
much  smaller  area  of  coarse  sand  or  a  mixed  sand  and  gravel,  in  that  the  former 
could  be  so  managed  that  no  bacteria  could  pass  through.  For  filtering  sewage 
on  any  land  that  does  not  drain  into  a  drinking-water  stream,  the  covering  o£  fine 
soil  is  a  disadvantage.  The  quantity  applied  to  it  must  be  kept  very  small,  or 
nitrification  and  purification  will  be  prevented.  The  smaller  areas  of  sand  can  be 
made  to  give  as  good  an  effluent,  chemically,  with  all  the  reduction  in  the  number 
of  bacteria  that  is  necessary. 

Experiments  with  Peat,  Loam,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  experiments  upon  the  filtering  capacity  of  fine 
retentive  soils,  an  extended  series  were  also  made  upon  peat  and 
loam,  and  peat  mixed  with  sand,  clay,  etc.,  in  various  proportions. 
The  tanks  devoted  to  these  experiments  with  peat  were  Nos.  3,  15, 16, 
17,  and  18. 

Tank  No.  3  was  one  of  the  large  tanks  with  an  area  of  one  two-hun- 
dredth of  an  acre.  The  underdrains  were  laid  in  the  usual  depth  of  7 
inches  of  gravel  and  coarse  sand,  above  which  was  five  feet  of  peat, 
consisting  of  nearly  all  vegetable  matter,  except  that  it  contained  a 
little  mud.  The  top  of  the  original  bed,  from  which  this  peat  was  de- 
rived, had  been  cultivated.  The  cultivated  top  layer  was  removed  and 
the  tank  filled  with  selected  material  to  the  depth  of  four  feet  from 
the  undisturbed  lower  layers;  after  which  one  foot  in  depth  of  the 
cultivated  upper  layer  was  added  to  the  peat. 

Without  going  into  the  detail  of  the  experiments  with  this  peaty 
material,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  the  results  indicate  that  such  an  area  is 
"  entirely  worthless  for  the  filtration  of  sewage." 

Tanks  Nos.  15,  16,  17  and  18  were  small  tanks,  placed  within  the 
building,  and  each  having  an  area  of  one  twenty-thousandth  of  an  acre. 
Coarse  gravel  and  coarse  sand  to  the  depth  of  about  six  inches  were 
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placed  in  the  bottom  of  each  tank,  and  served  as  underdrains  to  the 
filtering  material. 

In  Tank  No.  15,  the  filtering  material  consisted  of  2  J  feet  of  peat 
overiying  peaty  sand  and  sand. 

In  Tank  No.  16,  the  lower  3i  feet  of  filtering  material  was  peaty 
sand,  and  clear  sand,  with  a  depth  of  1 J  feet  of  peat  above. 

Tank  No.  17  contained  3i  feet  of  peat,  underlaid  ^dth  peaty  sand 
and  sand. 

Tank  No.  18  contained  five  feet  in  depth  of  peat,  mixed  with  some 
very  fine  sand  and  some  clay. 

In  regard  to  the  results  of  experiments  with  Tanks  Nos.  15,  16,  17, 
18,  filled  with  peaty  materials,  Mr.  Mills  says :  "  These  materials  were 
all  found  to  be  quite  worthless  for  the  filtration  of  sewage." 

Experiments  on  mixed  sand  and  gravel  further  indicate  the  utility 
of  an  open  material. 

Experiments  wiih  Coarse  Gravel. 

Probably  as  interesting  and  useful  experiments  as  any  are  those  on 
filtration  through  clean  gravel.  In  this  direction,  two  series  have  been 
made  :  (1)  Those  on  very  coarse,  clean  gravel ;  and  (2)  those  upon  fine 
clean  gravel.  We  will  briefly  refer  to  the  second  series,  where  the 
filtering  material  was  composed  exclusively  of  five  feet  in  depth  of 
gravel  stones  of  the  size  of  beans.  The  sand  was  screened  out  and  the 
stones  washed  clean  before  putting  into  the  tank.    The  voids  were 

Table  No.  68.— Daily  Quantity  op  Effluent  in  Gallons  per  Acbb  ;  the  Aver- 
age Amounts  of  Ammonia,  Nitrates,  and  Bacteria  in  the  Effluent  ;  and 
the  time  of  Passing  Through  one  foot  for  the  Month  Indicated.  Tank 
No.  2,  Glean  Fine  Sand. 

(Parte  per  100,000.) 


1 

Ammonia. 

K 

39 
29 

48 
56 
41 
78 
96 
73 
28 
21 
32 
47 

Time   of     passing 
Ihrongh  one  foot 
of  satnratcd  lay- 
er, days. 

Date. 

1 

6 

< 

1888. 

13,800 
11,800 

12.600 

11,400 

26,S()0 

89,A00 

27,400 

22,«00  . 

27.000 

24,U0<) 

3.3.400 

87,800 

0.0003 
0.0005 

0.0008 
0.0008 
0.0009 
0.0201 
0.0019 
0.0020 
0.0020 

o.ooie 

0.0013 
0.0044 

0.0072 
0.0064 

O.OOfiO 
0.0059 
0.0077 
0.0095 
0.0098 
0.0104 
0.0094 
0.0074 
0.0078 
0.0000 

0.863 
0.784 

0.768 
0.736 
0.661 
1.713 
2.256 
1.638 
1.000 
0.604 
0.864 
1.376 

11 

5 

12 

28 

28 

7 

67 

38 

67 

6 

8 

7 

11.0 

December.            

13  0 

1839. 
January 

10.7 

February 

18.0 

March 

6.0 

April 

4.0 

May 

6.6 

June 

6  6 

July 

6.7 

August 

6.0 

4.6 

October 

4.0 
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Table  No.  64. — Average  Qdality  op  the  Effluent  from  a  Fine-gravel  Fil- 
ter IN  Comparison  with  the  Original  Sewage  when  Filtering  at  the 
Rate  of  108,500  Gallons  per  Acre  per  day  (Sewage  Applied  14  Times  a 
Day  for  Six  Days  in  the  Week). 

(Parts  per  100,000.) 


1889. 

Ammonia. 

Chlorine. 

Nitroi 

l^enas 
Nitrites. 

Bacteria 
per    cubic 

Free. 

Albuminoid. 

Sum  of. 

Nitrates. 

oenU- 
metre. 

Sept.  24-0ct.24.... 

Sewage... 
Effluent.. 
Per  cent . 

2.0659 
0.0068 
0.8  of  1 

0.6468 
0.0325 
6. 

2.7012 
0.0398 
1.6 

5.66 
tf.42 

0.0 
1.6700 

0.0. 
0.0008 

8,084.000 

11.692 

0.4  of  1 

fully  one-third  of  the  total  space,  as  in  the  sand  filters  already  de- 
scribed. Tables  Nos.  64  and  66  exhibit  the  results  obtained  by  such  a 
material,  the  tanks  being  protected  from  snow  and  exposure  to  cold 
during  winter  weather. 

In  concluding  the  discussion  of  the  results  of  the  Lawrence  experi- 
ments we  can  hardly  do  better  than  to  quote  the  remarks  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  in  the  Twenty-second  Annual  Report  in  ref- 
erence to  the  results  of  intermittent  filtration  through  gravel  stones, 
namely : 

These  resnlts  show  more  definitely  than  any  others  the  essential  character  of 
intermittent  filtration.  We  see  that  it  is  not  a  straining  process.  By  the  applica- 
tion of  small  quantities  of  sewage  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  tank  each  hour, 
each  stone  in  the  tank  was  kept  coyered  with  a  thin  film  of  liquid,  very  slowly 
moving  from  stone  to  stone  from  the  top  toward  the  bottom,  and  continually  in 
contact  with  air  in  the  spaces  between  the  stones.  The  liquid,  stalling  at  the  top  as 
sewage,  reached  the  bottom  within  twenty-four  hours,  with  the  organic  matter 
nearly  all  burned  out.  The  removal  of  this  organic  matter  is  in  no  sense  a  mechani- 
cal one  of  holding  back  material  between  the  stones,  for  they  are  as  clean  as  they 
were  a  year  ago ;  but  it  is  a  chemical  change,  aided  by  bacteria,  by  which  the  or- 
ganic substances  are  burned,  forming  products  of  mineral  matter,  which  pass  off 
daily  in  the  puiified  liquid. 


Table  No.  65.— Average  Quality  op  the  Efplxjent  prom  a  Fine-gravel  Fil- 
ter IN  Comparison  With  the  Original  Sewage,  After  Filtration  Had 
Taken  Place  at  Rate  op  70,000  Gallons  per  Acre  per  day  por  Seven 
Months,  etc.  (Sewage  Applied  9  Times  a  Day  for  Six  Days  in  the  Week). 

(Parte  per  100,000.) 


Ammonia. 

Chlorine. 

Nitrogen  as 

Bacteria 
peronbic 

1889. 

Free. 

Albuminoid. 

0.(J031 

0.0375 

«. 

0.7265 

0.0364 

6. 

Sum  of. 

Nitratee. 

Nitrites. 

centi- 
xneCie. 

May  23— June  22.... 
June  28— July  22.... 

Sewage.. 
Effluent . 
Per  cent. 
Sewage.. 
Effluent  . 
Percent. 

1.9919 
0.0031 
0.2  of  1 
2.2500 
0.0060 
0.2of  1 

2.5960 
0.0406 
1.5 
2.9755 

0.0404 
1.8 

6.16 
6.00 

'7!46* 
9.01 

0.0 
2.0700 

6!6'** 
2.2600 

0.0 
0.0002 

6:6" 

0.0004 


'  1^806 

i^siKsoo 

18,528 
0.7  of  1 
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The  liquid  flowing  out  at  the  bottom  is  a  clear,  bright  water,  comparing  favor- 
ably, iu  every  respect  that  can  be  shown  by  chemical  or  biological  examination, 
with  water  fi-om  some  of  the  wells  on  the  streets  of  our  cities  that  are  used  for 
refreshing  draughts  by  the  public  during  the  summer. 

On  THE  Use  of  the  Effluents  fob  Drinking  Water. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  the  effluent  from  sand  filters  for  drinking", 
Mr.  Mills  writes  as  follows : 

We  now  come  to  the  impoi'tant  question  of  the  character,  as  regards  healthful- 
ness,  of  the  effluents  obtained  by  filtering  sewage  intermittently  through  five  feet  in 
depth  of  sand,  after  the  sand  has  filtered  sewage  for  a  year  or  more  without  being 
cleaned. 

We  have  found  that  the  sum  of  ammonias,  which  have  been  taken  to  indicate  the 
amount  of  nitrogenous  organic  matter,  has  been  reduced  to  about  one-half  of  one 
per  cent,  of  those  in  the  sewage,  and  is  less  than  the  sum  of  ammonias  of  most  of 
the  public  diinking-water  supplies  of  the  State. 

The  chlorine  and  nitrates  are  higher  than  in  the  public  drinking  waters.  They 
indicate  in  these  effluents,  as  their  excess  above  the  normal  does  iu  the  drink- 
ing waters,  that  the  water  which  contains  them  came  from  sewage ;  but,  in  the 
absence  of  the  ammonias,  they  indicate  that,  though  the  water  came  from  sewage, 
the  organic  impurities  have  been  destroyed,  and  these  are  merely  mineral  constit- 
uents which  remain  after  that  destruction.  They  are  principally  common  salt  and 
saltpetre,  which,  in  the  quantities  found  in  any  of  the  effluents,  are  regarded  as 
entirely  harmless. 

Judging  by  the  chemical  analyses,  there  is  nothing  in  the  effluents  known,  or 
even  suspected  by  chemists,  to  be  harmful. 

Although  nearly  all  of  the  bacteria  that  were  in  the  sewage  did  not  live  to  pass 
through  the  filters,  there  have  been  found  in  the  effluents  from  filters  of  coarse  sand 
more  bacteria  than  are  found  in  the  public  drinking  supplies,  and  some  of  these 
evidently  come  from  the  sewage ;  and,  until  we  learn  that  disease -producing  bac- 
teria ai-e  not  among  those  that  come  through,  we  must  assume  that  they  may  be 
among  them ;  and,  although  reduced  in  numbers  to  such  an  extent  that  they  may 
do  no  harm,  we  yet  know  that  bacteria  in  general  increase  with  enormous  rapidity 
when  under  favorable  conditions,  and  we  do  not  yet  know  enough  to  allow  us  to 
assume  that  the  very  small  number  of  one  or  two  in  a  thousand  of  the  number  in 
the  sewage  that  come  through  may  not  increase  in  the  human  body  or  under  other 
conditions  to  such  numbers  as  to  be  harmful. 

From  this  cause  we  are  not  able  to  assume  that  the  effluent  from  the  coarse-sand 
filters  five  feet  in  depth  is  suitable  for  drinking  water. 

The  effluent  from  the  extremely  fine  sand  filter,  No.  4,  and  that  from  the  soil- 
covered  filter,  No.  7,  and  a  part  of  the  time  from  the  fine  sand.  No.  2,  we  have 
strong  ground  for  concluding  contained  no  bacteria  from  the  sewage.  The  num- 
bers that  were  found  in  the  effluents  were  smaller  than  are  usually  found  in  public 
drinking  supplies  ;  and  we  have  good  reason  for  concluding  that  they  all  grew  in 
the  gravel  and  underdrains  beneath  the  filters.  If  these  conclusions  are  correct, 
there  is  no  known  reason  wby  these  effluents  may  not  be  used  with  safety  for  drink- 


% 


Che  effluent  from  No.  2  has  been  frequently  used  for  drinking  by  a  number  of 
people,  without  any  noticeable  effect ;  but  none  of  them  have  been  used  contin- 
uously by  a  large  number  sufflciently  to  prove  their  safety.  In  the  absence  of  such 
positive  evidence,  we  have  made  the  following  comparisons. 

The  city  of  Lawrence  is  provided  with  a  public  water  supply  from  the  river ;  but 
there  are  a  dozen  or  more  wells  scattered  about  the  city,  on  the  sides  of  the  streets, 
that  have  been  used  for  many  years  for  watering  horses,  and  ai-e  still  used  for  this 
purpose,  or  for  supplying  drinking  water  to  families  in  the  neighborhood,  and  par- 
ticularly are  used  by  the  public  for  a  cool  draught  of  water  in  summer,  when  it  is 
much  more  refreshing  than  the  city  reservoir  water. 
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f  The  water  from  ten  of  these  wells  has  been  analyzed  and  examined  for  bacteria, 
and  the  results  obtained  from  seven  of  them  are  arranged  below  (Table  No.  66),  with 
the  average  result  obtained  by  analysis  of  the  filtered  sewage  from  six  of  onr  filters, 
covering  from  two  to  eight  months,  after  most  of  them  had  been  in  nse  a  year  or 
more. 


Table  No.  66. —  Comfabison  of  the  Effluent  from  Several  of  the  Experi- 
mental Filters  with  Water  from  Wells  in  the  City  of  Lawrence  in  Com- 
mon Use. 

(Parts  per  100.000.) 


Average  offlaent  from 


Tftnk  No.  1,  for  two  months  . 
WeU  water,  AtlaaUc  street . . . 

Tank  No.  18,  for  six  months  . 
WeU  water,  Hampshire  street 

Tftnk  No.  6,  for  8  months 

Well  water,  Andover  street. . . 

Tank  No.  6,  for  six  m<nithR  . . 
Well  water.  Mechanic  street  . 

Tank  No.  4,  for  two  months  . . 
WeU  water,  Salem  street 

Tank  No.  2,  for  four  months 
WeU  water,  LoweU  street 

Tank  No.  7,  for  eight  months 
WeU  water,  HavorhUl  street  . 


Ammonias. 


0.0818 
.1410 

.0011 
.0078 

.0086 
.0184 

.0014 
.0016 

.00^ 
.0070 

.0007  I 
.0018 

.0014  : 


< 


0.0272 
.0156 


.0105 
.0118 


.0104 
.0046 


.0076 


.0108 
.0086 


.0066 
.0070 


.0063 
.U050 


I 


0.0686 
.1666 


.0116 
.0196 


.0140 
.0S8U 


.0088 
.0092 


.0188 
.0166 


.0079 
.0082 


.0077 
0072 


I 


Nitrogen  as 


4.83 
8.08 

1.78 
2.87 

7.28 
7.61 

1,25 

200 

4.96 
2.79 

1.66 
1.60 

4.61 
6.29 

1.11 
4.20 

8.72 
7.OT 

0.76 
1.40 

8.98 
7.11 

0.75 
2.10 

4.04 
2.44 

1.06 
0.56 

Here  we  find,  for  each  of  the  filters  filtering  sewage,  a  well  the  water  of  which  is 
used  for  drinking  by  many  people,  but  is  in  fact  sewage  not  so  well  purified  as  the 
efflnent  from  the  filter  with  which  it  is  associated.  This  is  not  presented  to  show 
that  the  efflnent  from  the  filters  is  good  for  drinking,  for  we  have  no  reason  to  so 
regard  those  at  least  in  the  upper  half  of  the  table,  and  we  should  without  hesita- 
tion pronounce  the  well  waters  in  the  upper  half  of  the  table  as  unsafe  to  drink  ; 
but  we  present  this  comparison  to  show  that  waters  in  eveiy  way  as  impure,  and  as 
certainly  derived  from  sewage  as  the  effluents  from  the  several  sewage  filters,  are 
being  used  daily,  and  have  been  used  for  years  by  multitudes  of  people,  without 
their  knowing  that  they  were  harmed  by  them. 

^very  one  of  these  wells  should  be  regarded  as  unsafe,  some  of  them  dangerous, 
in  their  present  condition,  and  others  unsafe  because  of  what  they  may  change  to 
from  day  to  day. 

If  these  wells  contained  unpolluted  water,  the  chlorine  would  be  about  0.36, 
while  it  is  from  seven  to  twenty-two  times  this  amount ;  the  nitrates  would  be 
about  0.01  or  0.02,  while  they  are  from  0.66  to  4.20. 

The  latter  show  that  a  large  amount  of  organic  matter,  generally  more  than  there 
is  in  sewage  in  a  sewer,  has  been  burned  out  of  these  waters,  and  the  high  chlo- 
rines show  that  this  organic  matter  was  of  the  same  character  as  that  in  sewage. 
From  the  amounts  in  most  of  these  well  waters  we  must  conclude  that  their  previ- 
ous condition  was  worse — that  is,  more  polluted — than  ordinaiy  sewage  in  sewers, 
and  that  on  its  way  to  some  of  the  wells  it  has  by  intermittent  filtration  through 
the  ground  been  purified  to  such  an  extent  that  they  may  not  in  their  present  con- 
dition be  harmful ;  and,  where  the  numbers  of  bacteria  are  continually  small  and 
the  ammonias  low,  they  probably  are  not  harmful ;  but,  where  the  numbers  of 
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bacteria  are  large  and  the  ammoDias  are  large,  although  the  watera  have  been  pre- 
viously much  worse  than  at  present,  and  have  to  a  considerable  degree  been  puri- 
fied, their  present  condition  indicates  that  the  material  through  which  they  have 
filtered  has  not  been  able  to  exclude  bacteria  nor  to  bum  up  all  of  the  food  they 
live  on ;  hence,  if  disease  germs  get  into  their  source,  some  of  them  will  probably 
get  into  these  wells.  Such  of  the  wells  as  are  included  in  this  latter  class  should 
be  filled  with  earth,  and  never  used  again.  Others,  if  examined  from  time  to  time 
and  always  found  with  low  ammonias  and  small  number  of  bacteria,  would  probably 
be  harmless ;  and  we  should  have  the  same  ground  for  concluding  that  the  effluent 
from  sewage  at  those  fine  sand  or  soil-covered  filters,  through  which  no  bacteria 
come  from  the  sewage,  would  also  be  harmless  for  drinking. 


Pebmanency  of  Filters  and  Kenewal  of  Sand. 

In  the  Twenty-third  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Health,  pp.  449-55,  the  permanency  of  sand  filters  is  dis- 
cussed, and  the  fact  brought  out  that  while  some  of  the  experimental 
tanks  at  Lawrence  were  doing  good  work  after  four  years  of  continu- 
ous service,  yet  others  had  stored  so  much  organic  matter  as  to 
"  seriously  cripple  "  them.  The  report  then  discusses,  as  two  methods 
of  obviating  this  difficulty,  either  turning  under  or  removing  the 
clogged  layers.  Turning  under  the  upper  portion  of  the  filtering  ma- 
terial has  given  good  results  in  the  way  of  reducing  the  stored  or- 
ganic matter,  but  it  is  suggested  that  while  receiving  fresh  doses  of 
sewage  the  bacteria  will  not  do  their  best  work  upon  the  insoluble 
matter,  as  the  stored  substances  have  been  found  to  be,  largely.  Mr. 
Hazen's  discussion  of  this  point,  and  the  amount  of  sand  necessary  to 
be  renewed,  is  as  follows  : 

The  fact  of  continnally  increasing  storage  in  the  large  ont-door  filters  is  sufficient 
evidence  that  they  do  not  afford  conditions  favorable  to  the  oxidation  of  this  mate- 
rial. On  them  we  have  applied  as  much  sewage  as  was  possible  with  good  results, 
and  much  more  than  is  usually  applied  in  practice.  In  a  majority  of  cases — al- 
ways with  the  fine  materials,  and  often  with  the  coarser  ones — this  has  meant  as 
much  sewage  as  could  be  oxidized  by  the  air  in  the  filter.  All  the  air  available  has 
been  required  to  oxidize  the  more  decomposable  matters ;  the  more  stable  insoluble 
matter,  we  may  believe,  can  only  receive  the  attention  of  the  bacteria  when  there 
is  an  excess  of  air.  Filters  do  their  maximum  work  when  the  volume  of  sewage 
applied  is  so  large  that  there  is  no  considerable  excess  of  air,  when  the  supply  ex- 
actly meets  the  present  demand,  oxidizing  only  the  less  stable  matters  and  prevent- 
ing their  passage  into  the  effluent.  There  may  also  be  a  question  as  to  whether  the 
bacteria  will  do  their  best  work  upon  this  insoluble  matter  while  they  are  receiving 
a  daily  dose  of  fresh  sewage,  with  its  rich  supply  of  food  for  them. 

If  the  fresh  sewapre  were  entirely  cut  off,  would  not  the  bacteria  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  the  sludge?  If  the  upper  layer  were  removed  entirely  and  piled  up  by 
itself,  would  it  not  purify  itself  much  more  rapidly  than  anywhere  in  a  filter  where 
it  is  continually  wet  with  new  sewage  ?  If  this  clogged  material  is  removed,  the 
filters  wiU  be  able  to  continue  doing  the  large  amount  of  good  work  which  they 
have  done  in  the  past ;  they  may  do  even  more  in  some  cases.  The  removed  mate- 
rial may  so  purify  itself  in  time  as  to  again  allow  its  advantageous  use  for  filtration, 
but,  if  not,  fresh  sand  must  eventually  be  supplied.  In  actual  practice  with  ample 
areas  of  filtering  material  a  simple  way  of  applying  these  ideas  would  be  to  abandon 
for  a  time  an  old  area,  after  it  had  become  clogged,  without  removal  of  the  surface. 
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How  loDg  a  time  would  be  required  for  such  an  area  to  regain  its  power  of  sewage 
purification,  and  what  treatments  would  hasten  the  result,  ai-e  subjects  for  further 
research. 

NATUBB  OF  THB  SLUDGE. 

It  may  be  queried  whether  piling  up  sand  containing  large  amounts  of  organic 
matter  stored  from  the  sewage  will  not  create  a  nuisance.  To  this  we  can  answer 
no.  The  stored  mattera  are  the  most  stable  portions  of  the  sewage ;  they  have  re- 
sisted strong  oxidizing  action,  and  are  incapable  of  rapid  or  objectionable  decom- 
position. The  matters  which  would  have  caused  trouble  had  they  been  stored  are 
just  the  ones  which  have  been  oxidized.  The  material  should  be«o  placed  that  a 
change  of  air  in  its  pores  will  be  possible,  and  no  offence  need  be  anticipated. 

AMOUNT  OF  SAin>  NECES8ABY  TO  BE  BENFA'SD. 

Filter  No.  6  in  four  years'  use  has  filtered  310,000  gallons  of  sewage,  the  equiva- 
lent of  62,000,000  gallons  per  acre.  The  upper  2^  inches  of  material  now  contain 
about  70  parts  per  100,000  by  weight  of  albuminoid  ammonia,  and  the  next  3  inches 
about  20  parts.  To  fully  restore  the  filter  to  good  working  order  we  should  i-e- 
move  the  upper  2^^  inches,  or  1.68  cubic  yards  for  the  filter,  or  5.4  yards  per  miUion 
gallons  of  sewage  treated.  In  July,  1891,  when  Filter  No.  1  commenced  to  be 
seriously  clogged,  the  layer  with  excessive  organic  matters  was  not  more  than  3 
inches  deep,  although  more  than  400,000  gallons  of  sewage  (800,000,000  gallons  per 
aci'e)  had  passed.  In  this  case  the  removal  of  two  yards,  or  at  the  rate  of  5  yaixls 
per  million  gallons  of  sewage  treated  would  have  sufiiced.  In  June,  1891,  the  sur- 
face of  Filter  No.  2  was  clogged  not  more  than  two  inches  deep  after  filtering 
230,000  gallons  (46,000,000  gallons  i)er  acre),  corresponding  to  5.8  yards  per  million 
gallons.  The  sand  below  this  upper  layer  contains  some  stoi'ed  matter,  which 
would  be  carried  forward  to  the  next  account,  and  might  eventually  raise  the 
amount  of  sand  to  be  removed  to  eight  or  even  ten  yai'ds  per  million  gallons.  On 
the  other  hand,  so  far  as  this  sand  regains  its  power  of  purifying  sewage  this 
amount  will  be  reduced.  If  the  sewage  contained  more  or  less  suspended  matter, 
coiTespondingly  more  or  less  new  sand  would  be  required,  and  if  the  suspended 
matter  was  fii*st  removed  from  the  sewage  by  settling,  we  may  believe  that  the 
amount  of  sand  to  be  removed  would  be  veiy  small.  Experiments  are  now  in 
progress  to  determine  this  point. 

The  Effect  of  Frost  and  Snow  Upon  Intermtitent  Filtration  at 

Lawrence. 

Ab  has  already  been  intimated  in  this  chapter,  frost  checks  nitrifica- 
tion, but  its  bad  effects  may  be  guarded  against  so  effectually  as  to 
make  it  no  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  intermittent  filtration. 
Aside  from  the  winter  application  of  sewage  to  covered  trenches, 
at  the  Lawrence  Experiment  Station  other  experiments  have  been 
made  to  determine  the  effect  of  frost  upon  filter  beds.  The  results  of 
these  experiments  are  outlined  by  Mr.  Hazen  in  the  Twenty-third 
Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health,  pp.  441-7> 
from  which  the  following  is  taken : . 

During  the  first  winter,  1887-88,  the  various  filters  were  exposed  to  the  weather 
without  protection,  and  no  nitrification  was  obtained  until  the  temperature  began 
to  rise  in  tlie  spring.  The  result  might  have  been  different  if  the  filters  had  been 
nitrifying  well  before  cold  weather.     During  the  two  following  winters  the  filtei-s 
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were  protected  from  snow,  and  to  a  cei*tain  extent  from  cold,  by  canvas  covers.  It 
was  found  that  when  the  filters  were  so  protected,  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  good  re- 
sults were  obtained  in  the  winter  as  during  the  warmer  months,  and  it  was  estab- 
lished, as  stated  in  the  special  repoi-t  upon  Purification  of  Sewage  and  Water 
(pages  29  and  255),  that  intermittent  filtmtion  is  entirely  practicable  in  this  cli- 
mate, if  snow  is  kept  from  the  filteiing  area. 

W^e  had  no  satisfactory  information,  however,  as  to  what  results  could  be  ob- 
tained from  unprotected  filters.  Accordingly,  in  the  winter  of  1890-91  the  out- 
door filters  were  left  exposed  to  the  weather.  Filters  1,  2,  4,  and  6  were  receiving 
from  34,000  to  103,000  gallons  of  sewage  per  acre  daily,  and  wei*e  free  from  com- 
plications, so  that  they  furnish  the  best  data  in  regard  to  frost.     .     .     . 

CABE  OF  THE  FH/TEBS  IN  WINTBB. 

When  sand  is  frozen  solidly  after  draining  there  still  remain  open  pores  through 
which  the  sewage  easily  finds  its  way,  thawing  to  some  extent  the  frost  as  it  pro- 
ceeds. After  the  sewage  has  drained  away,  the  portion  which  remains  in  the  sand 
again  freezes,  but  open  pores  are  still  left  which  allow  the  passage  of  the  next  por- 
tion of  sewage.  If,  however,  the  sewage  settles  away  very  slowly,  it  will  freeze 
before  the  sand  drains,  and  in  this  case  no  pores  are  left,  and  the  next  application  of 
sewage  will  remain  upon  the  surface  and  freeze  solidly,  if  the  weather  is  cold  enough. 
If  snow  is  upon  the  surface  of  the  sand  and  sewage  is  applied  unifoi*mly  to  it,  it  is 
at  once  chilled  to  the  freezing  point,  and  has  then  no  power  of  thawing  the  frost 
in  the  upper  layers  of  sand ;  and  if  the  weather  is  cold  the  whole  will  solidify  on 
the  surface,  effectually  closing  the  filter.  The  two  essential  conditions  to  the  pas- 
sage of  sewage  through  the  filters  in  winter  are  that  sewage  shall  never  be  put  into 
snow,  and  that  the  filtering  material  shall  be  open  enough  to  absorb  its  dose  rap- 
idly.* 

Sewage  was  applied  uniformly  at  a  temperature  of  from  44°  to  46°,  or  the  average 
sewer  temperature  in  winter.  .  .  .  Ail  snow  was  promptly  removed  from  the 
filters  by  shovels.  Each  week  the  surface  was  disturbed.  If  the  sand  became  suf- 
ficiently thawed  at  any  time  when  it  was  not  sewage  covered,  it  was  then  raked. 
When  there  was  no  such  opportunity  for  raking,  the  surface  was  disturbed  with  a 
pick  in  numerous  places.  During  December  no  record  was  kept  of  the  exact  time 
required  for  this  work  on  the  several  filters  ;  it  was  about  the  same  as  for  January. 
For  January,  February,  and  March  it  was  as  follows,  in  hours'  work  for  one  man 
on  one  two-hundredth  of  an  acre  : 

Filter.  Jannary.  February.  March.  Total.t 

No.  1 9  a  3  16 

8 7  8  8  18 

4 4  1}(  IX  6K 

6 4H  8X  2X  lOX 

t  This  oolnmn  has  been  added  by  the  aathon.  These  results  cannot  be  taken  as  in  any  detn'ee  indicating  what 
will  be  obtained  in  actual  practice,  where,  if  it  became  neceaeary  to  remove  snow  and  8tir  up  the  sand  from  day 
to  day,  as  was  done  in  the  experiments,  it  could  be  aocompUshed  at  far  less  expense  by  the  use  of  mechanicnl 
appliances.  Apparently,  a  somewhat  more  rational  treatment  of  this  problem  is  indicated  in  Chapter  XYII. 
Certainly  the  use  of  from  1,600  to  3,000  days*  labor  per  winter  for  hand  removal,  as  indicated  by  Mr.  Hazcn's 
statistics,  or  any  amount  of  labor  approximating  thereto,  would  be  impracticable.  Though  it  shonld  not  be 
overlooked,  in  considering  Mr.  Hazen's  results,  that  while  they  indicate  nothing  as  to  cost  of  removing  mow  in 
actual  practice,  they  do  still  indicate  the  extent  of  winter  purification  under  the  special  conditions. 


BESUI/rS. 

As  soon  as  frost  began  to  form  freely  in  the  various  filtera  a  marked  change 
was  noticed  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the  effluents ;  the  free  ammonia  in- 

*  It  ahonld  be  nid  that  with  the  oonditions  which  obtain  in  aotual  practice  with  regard  to  the 
method  of  applying  sewage,  no  serious  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  MaBsachusetts  in  dispos- 
ing of  sewage  in  winter  on  porous  ground. 
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and  soon  the  nitrates  decreased.  The  organic  matters,  as  shown  bj  the 
albuminoid  ammonia  and  by  the  oxygen  consumed  from  permanganate,  also  in- 
creased, but  not  to  an  extent  corresponding  with  the  fee  ammonia.  During  the 
colder  months  nitrification  was  much  checked ;  ammonia,  instead  of  nitrates,  was 
largely  the  end  product  of  the  oxidation,  so  far  as  nitrogen  was  concerned.  The 
first  stage  of  purification,  namely,  the  oxidation  to  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid,  was 
not  affected  to  the  same  extent. 


A  table  introduced  at  this  point  (p.  443  of  the  report)  shows  the  aver- 
age albuminoid  ammonia  in  the  applied  sewage  and  the  effluents  from 
the  four  experimental  filters.  These  same  figures,  put  in  the  form  ot 
percentages  of  organic  matter  remaining  in  the  effluent  after  filtratiouj 
are  quoted  from  the  report  as  follows,  the  tanks  being  arranged  in 
order  of  fineness  of  material,  No.  1  being  very  coarse  sand,  No.  6  coarse, 
No.  2  of  fine,  No.  4  very  fine  sand : 


Tablb  ft6A.  —  Percentages  op  Organic  Matfer  in  Effluents  from  Exferi 
MENTAL  Filters  in  Winter. 


October,    1890, 
November,  •* 
December,    " 
January,    18ttl 
February,     *' 
March,         " 
AprU, 
May,  »* 


ATcrage 

tomperatore 

of 

efBuente. 

Deg.  Fahr. 


47 

40 

87 

86.6 

88 

46 

64 


Per  cent,  of  organic  matter  remaining  in. 


No.  1.         No.  6.         Na2.         No.  4. 


8.6 
4.6 

16.5 
90.U 
11.0 
6.0 
4.7 
3.7 


2.6 
2.1 
S.9 
8.9 
12.0 
6.4 
4.4 
2.9 


1.8 
1.0 
1.7 
4.8 
6.0 
4.4 
8.2 
2.7 


1.9 
1.9 
1.7 
8.0 
5.0 
4.8 
4.7 
1.7 


Quoting  again  from  the  report : 

During  the  colder  months  of  the  year  there  was  a  period  with  each  filter  of  about 
three  months,  during  which  purification  was  much  less  complete  than  at  highei^ 
temperatures.  The  time  of  this  period  varied  in  the  different  cases  :  the  coarse 
materials  were  the  first  to  suffer  ;  the  finer  sands  were  not  so  soon  affected,  but  the 
period  was  as  long,  extending  into  warmer  weather.  With  No.  1  a  marked  improve- 
ment occurred  while  the  temperature  of  the  efiluent  was  still  decreasing.  With  Nos. 
2  and  6  the  highest  organic  matter  was  coincident  with  the  lowest  temperature,  while 
No.  4  followed  some  weeks  later.  During  December  the  frost  was  paiticularlj  trouble- 
some in  Filter  No.  1,  and  the  distribution  of  sewage  was  impei*fect,  most  of  it  going 
down  through  limited  unfrozen  areas.  Later  the  frost  was  broken  with  picks,  and 
better  distribution  was  obtained.  This  explains  probably,  in  a  large  measure,  why 
the  worst  results  were  obtained  so  early  in  the  season.  It  is  also  possible  that  the 
filter  became  in  some  way  adapted  to  the  frost ;  that,  after  a  few  weeks  of  use,  the 
portions  of  the  filter  below  the  frost  did  their  work  more  thoroughly 'than  at  first, 
regardless  of  temperature,  for  the  same  reason  that  any  filter  gives  its  best  result 
after  it  has  been  used  for  a  time. 

The  average  numbers  of  bacteria  per  cubic  centimetre  by  months  were  as  fol- 
lows: 
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Table  No.  66  B.~Bact£ria  in  Effluents  from  Experimektal  Filters  in 

Winter. 


Month. 


October,    1890. 
Movemlmr,  ** 
December,  ** 
January,  18R1., 
February,    " 
ICarch. 
AprU, 
May. 


58 

47 

40 

87 

86.6 

88 

45 

54 


4 
I 
I 


2,487.000 

1,157.700 

874,400 

456,000 

aoi.ouo 

563,000 

375.000 

1,870,000 


FUterNo.l. 


1 
I 


16.000 

34,000 

58,  WO 

51.000 

9,000 

4,400 

2,900 

11,000 


.64 

2.07 

6.60 

11.20 

8.00 

.78 

.77 

.80 


FUter  No.  6. 


18,000 
9.000 
8,400 
27.000 
20,000 
6,000 
4600 
4.700 


.62 

.78 

.96 

6.W 

6.70 

1.10 

1.20 

.84 


Filter  No.  2. 


17 
86 
284 

822 

78 
37 
60 
44 


.0007 
.0081 
.0280 
.1800 
.0060 
.0066 
.0180 
.0038 


Filter  No  4. 


89 
46 
85 
19 
179 
15 
28 
6 


.0016 
.0040 
.0040 
.0042 
.0590 
.0026 
.0074 
.0004 


The  albuminoid  ammonia  and  bacteria  in  the  effluents,  in  percentages  of  those  of 
the  sewage  for  the  worst  month,  worst  three  months,  and  for  a  period  in  warm 
weather  as  nearly  as  possible  comparable,  are  as  follows : 


Filter  No.  1. 


3  • 

Is 

5* 


Filter  No.  6.'   Filter  No.  2. 


1-^ 

II 


si 


Filter  No.  4. 


Worst  month 

Wont  three  months 

Warm  weather 

Ratio,  warm  weather  to  worst  three  months., 


90.0 
15.5 
5.0 
8.1 


11.20 
7.30 
1.20 
6. 


12.0 

a8 

2.6 
8.8 


6.70  5.0 

4.60  I  4.7 

.77  1.6 

6.      I  2.9 

I 


26. 


.18 

.078 

.003 


6.0 
4.7 
1.5 
8.1 


.028 
.008 
8. 


With  the  snb-snrface  application  of  sewage  on  Filter  No.  7,  which  has  a  distribut- 
ing pipe  eighteen  inches  below  the  surface,  no  bad  effects  from  the  cold  weather 
have  been  observed.  The  effluent  during  the  months,  January  to  July,  1891,  was 
not  of  as  good  a  quality  as  at  other  times,  but  it  is  believed  that  this  was  due  entirely 
to  over-dosing,  and  not  to  the  temperature.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  results 
during  the  succeeding  winter,  when,  with  a  smaller  dose,  uniformly  good  purifica- 
tion was  obtained,  and  the  fluctation  in  the  free  ammonia  bore  no  relation  to  the 
weather. 

To  resume  :  We  have  found  that  frost  checks  both  purification  and  nitrification, 
although  the  removal  of  the  organic  matter  is  more  complete  than  the  oxidation  of 
ammonia.  The  principal  disturbance  from  cold  weather  did  not  last  more  than 
three  months,  although  nitrification  was  more  or  less  incomplete  for  a  longer  period. 
During  those  three  months  the  effluents  from  the  different  filters  contained,  in  each 
case,  about  three  times  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  organic  matters  of  the  applied 
sewage  as  the  effluents  from  the  same  filters  contained  under  comparable  conditions 
in  warmer  months. 

During  the  winter  months  the  filters  removed : 

Albuminoid  ammonia.  Bacteria. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Filter  No.  1,  very  coarse  sand 84  93 

**  6,  coarse  sand 92  96 

8.flne8and 95  99.92 

4,  Tery  flue  sand 96  99.96 
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These  results  are  good,  although  less  perfect  thau  those  obtained  in  the  warmer 
months.  With  the  fine  materials  the  purification  is  most  complete,  but  even  with 
the  coarsest,  No.  1,  the  result  is  far  better  than  could  be  obtained  bj  anv  process 
of  chemical  precipitation. 

Frost  and  Snow  at  the  Filter  Beds  at  South  Framingham,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

It  has  been  found  in  actual  practice  at  South  Framingham,  Mass., 
that  snow  serves  as  a  protection  to  the  filter  beds,  allowing  the  sewage 


'ZT 


\^^ 


Fig.  24.— Snow-covered  Sewage  Filter  Bed  at  South  Framingham,  Mass. 

to  spread  over  the  beds,  beneath  it,  without  freezing.  The  following 
account  of  the  api)lication  of  sewage  to  frozen  and  snow-covered  beds 
is  of  special  interest  in  this  connection,  as  is  also  the  accompanying 
view,  Fig.  24. 

During  the  cold  weather  of  January,  1893,  some  observations  of  the 
effect  of  frost  on  filter  beds  were  made  by  the  Sewer  Commissioners 
of  South  Framingham,  Massachusetts,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Allen 
Hazen.  The  results  were  published  in  the  Framingham  Gazette,  from 
which  the  following  has  been  abstracted  : 

A  filter  bed  with  an  area  of  seven-eighths  of  an  acre  received  no 
sewage  from  some  time  in  September  until  Jan.  9.  On  this  date  there 
were  18  inches  of  frost  in  the  bed  and  10  inches  of  snow  upon  it,  the 
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thermometer  reaching  6°  F.  below  zero.  Jan.  9,  300,000  gallons  of 
sewage  were  applied  to  the  bed,  and  on  Jan.  10, 150,000  gallons.  It  is 
said  that  the  effluent  appeared  in  the  undeirdrain  in  six  hours  after 
the  application  of  the  sewage.  On  Jan.  11  the  frost  was,  in  places,  out 
of  the  bed  for  its  whole  depth,  and  on  Jan.  12  it  was  nearly  all  gone 
and  the  sewage  had  disappeared  from  the  surface.  The  temperature 
of  the  applied  sewage  was  60°  F. 

On  Jan.  16, 17  and  18  observations  were  made  on  another  bed,  with 
an  area  of  one  acre.  The  frost  in  this  bed  was  from  20  to  30  inches 
deep,  and  there  were  16  inches  of  snow  upon  it.  On  Jan.  16  the  ther- 
mometer indicated  6®,  on  Jan.  17,  20° ;  and  on  Jan.  18,  4°  F.  below 
zero.  On  Jan.  16,  600,000  gallons  of  sewage,  at  a  temperature  of  49° 
F.,  were  pumped  upon  this  bed,  and  on  Jan.  17, 176,000  gallons.  The 
underdrain  started  in  seven  hours  after  beginning  the  application  of 
sewage.  On  Jan.  18,  the  frost  was  out  of  the  ground  in  places,  and  on 
Jan.  19  nearly  all  out,  while  the  sewage  had  entirely  disappeared  from 
the  surface. 

At  the  South  Framingham  pumping  station  an  tmderground  reser- 
voir provides  storage  for  about  430,000  gallons  of  sewage,  which,  with 
the  sewage  delivered  during  pumping,  would  allow  the  application  of 
600,000  gallons  of  sewage  to  one  bed  in  about  six  hours.  This  amount 
of  sewage  was  applied  to  one  of  the  beds,  with  an  area  of  one  acre,  in 
one  day,  and  176,000  gallons  additional  on  the  following  day.  The 
application  of  so  large  a  volume  of  sewage  at  a  temperature  of  about 
60°  F.  in  so  short  a  time  was  certainly  favorable  to  the  passage  of  the 
sewage,  but  the  presence  of  16  inches  of  snow  was  decidedly  unfavor- 
able.* 

A  view  of  one  of  the  South  Framingham  beds  covered  with  snow  is 
shown  by  Fig.  23.  The  bed  has  an  area  of  about  seven-eighths  of  an 
acre.  It  received  no  sewage  from  the  middle  of  October,  1892,  until 
Feb.  12, 1893.  On  the  latter  date  there  was  from  30  to  36  inches  of  frost 
in  the  ground  and  30  inches  of  snow  on  top  of  it.  From  Feb.  12,  to 
March  1,  when  the  view  was  taken,  about  60,000  gallons  of  sewage  per 
day  was  applied  to  the  bed,  going  beneath  the  snow,  as  can  be  seen  in 
the  view. 

Snow  on  the  Filter  Beds  at  Summit,  New  Jersey. 

In  the  winter  of  1893  an  unusual  amount  of  snow  fell  at  Summit, 
New  Jersey,  which  is  a  short  distance  from  New  York  City.  The  ground 
having  been  covered  with  snow  for  many  weeks,  the  writer  visited  the 
Summit  filter  beds  on  March  6.    Most  of  the  beds  were  entirely  cov- 

*  Eng.  NewB,  vol.  xxix.,  p.  174  (Feb.  28,  1S03). 
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ered  with  snow  and  ice,  and  all  partially  so.  Sewage  was  being  ap- 
plied to  several  beds  and  finding  its  way  beneath  the  snow.  The 
attendants  stated  that  the  snow  had  not  stopped  the  filtration,  although 
it  had  required  unusual  care  to  prevent  some  of  the  beds  from  filling 
and  overflowing.* 

The  special  subject  of  winter  management  of  filter  areas  is  treated 
at  length  in  Chapter  XVII. 

Summary. 

We  may  now  pass  to  the  summary .f 

(1)  Intermittent  filtration  through  coarse  sand  is  not  a  process  of 
straining  at  all,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  biological  process  in  which 
the  nitrifying  organism,  with  the  assistance  of  oxygen  from  the  air  and 
the  minerals  naturally  in  solution  in  sewage,  resolves  the  organic 
matter  of  sewage  into  soluble  mineral  nitrates  and  probably  free  nitro- 
gen gas,  the  whole  process,  when  properly  conducted,  taking  place 
essentially  without  the  production  of  odor. 

(2)  The  conditions  for  successful  treatment  are:  (a)  Intermittency 
of  application,  and  (6)  open  spaces  between  the  particles  of  the  filter 
(the  voids)  to  which  air  easily  gains  access. 

(3)  In  sand  filtration  areas  the  relations  of  the  spaces  occupied  by 
sand,  liquid,  and  air  will  vary  for  different  qualities  of  material,  with 
the  result  of  producing  variations  in  the  quality  of  the  effluents.  The 
experiments,  however,  enable  one  to  decide  approximately  :  (a)  What 
degree  of  purification  may  be  obtained  with  a  given  material ;  and  (6) 
the  unit  quantity  of  sewage  that  may  be  purified  within  limits  to  any 
required  standard  with  a  given  material.  We  may  therefore  say  that 
sewage  purification  by  this  process  now  has  not  only  a  scientific  basis, 
but,  in  general  terms,  is  amenable  to  computation  in  reference  to  what 
may  be  accomplished  by  it  under  given  conditions. 

(4)  As  a  detail  of  practical  management,  Mr.  Mills  says  that  while 
with  a  filter  of  coarse  open  sand  some  bacteria  may  pass  through  the 
filter,  nevertheless  with  the  underdrains  as  deep  as  practicable  and  as 
far  apart  as  will  serve  to  drain  the  quantity  of  sewage  to  be  applied, 
if  the  sewage  be  applied  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  rather  than  in 
large  quantities,  and  more  frequently  than  with  large  quantities,  the 
number  of  bacteria  passing  through  will  be  less  than  if  the  whole  daily 
application  is  made  at  one  time. 

These  deductions  are  based  on  the  Special  Eeport,  covering  the 

*  Fnrther  details  regarding  this  visit  can  be  found  in  Eng.  News,  vol.  xxix.  (Mar.  16, 1898),  p.  248. 

t  The  intention  here,  as  in  the  previous  case  of  the  Massachusetts  experiments  on  chemical 
purification,  is,  whatever  the  form  of  language  used,  to  assume  the  responsiblity  of  the  views 
expressed  in  the  summary.  This  is  only  just  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  condense  several  hun- 
dred pages  into  three  or  four. 
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years  1888  and  1889.  In  1890  and  1891  Tank  No.  1,  in  use  since 
1888,  filtered  sewage  at  the  rate  of  85,920  gallons  per  acre  daily  for 
every  day  of  the  time,  removing  94^  of  the  organic  matter,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  albuminoid  ammonia,  and  98^  of  the  bacteria. 

(6)  The  general  result  with  clearu  sharp,  coarse  sand  filters,  as  deter- 
mined by  experimenting  with  four  such  filters,  is  :  (a)  That  60,000  gal- 
lons per  acre  per  day  may  be  filtered,  with  the  result  of  removing  from 
97  to  99  per  cent,  of  the  organic  matter,  and  giving  an  effluent  always 
colorless,  generally  clear,  and  with  very  little  or  no  sediment ;  (&) 
larger  quantities  up  to  180,000  gallons  a  day  may  be  filtered,  and  97 
per  cent,  of  the  organic  matter  removed  for  several  months  at  a  time ; 
and  (c)  when  filtering  60,000  gallons  a  day,  such  a  filter  will  remove  an 
average  of  99.9^  of  the  bacteria  in  the  sewage. 

(6)  As  a  deduction  from  (4)  and  (6)  it  may  be  fairly  stated  that  about 
100,000  gallons  per  acre  per  day  may  be  filtered  through  coarse  sand 
filters  similar  to  Tanks  No.  1  and  Nos.  12, 13,  and  14,  and  results  ob- 
tained more  than  satisfying  the  conditions  of  any  standard  of  sewage 
purification  yet  laid  down.  Such  filters  may  occasionally  require 
either  periods  of  comparative  rest  during  which  the  amount  of  sewage 
applied  would  be  much  less  than  the  average,  or,  in  some  cases,  of  abso- 
lute rest ;  it  will  doubtless  be  found  advantageous  to  turn  under  the  top 
layers  of  the  filtering  material,  while  in  time  it  may  be  necessary  to 
renew  them.  This  rest  period  may  be  usually  easily  obtained  in  the 
summer  by  having  areas  to  which  sewage  is  applied  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses only,  and  with  due  reference  to  the  best  commercial  return  from 
the  growing  crop.  The  summer  season,  too,  with  its  higher  tempera- 
ture, is  the  time  when  a  given  period  of  rest  may  be  expected  to  give 
the  most  thorough'  recuperation.  In  this  view  broad  irrigation  may 
be  considered  an  adjunct  of  purification  by  intermittent  filtration. 

(7)  Experiments  with  Bacilhis  prodiffiosus  indicate  that  coarse  sand 
filters,  when  filtering  at  the  rate  of  60,000  gallons  per  acre  per  day  and 
upward,  may  allow  a  few  of  the  more  hardy  varieties  of  bacteria  to 
pass  through ;  but  with  fine  sand  filters,  filtering  say  20,000  to  40,000 
gallons  per  acre  per  day,  it  is  uncertain  that  any  bacterium  whatever 
is  hardy  enough  to  survive  the  passing  through. 

(8)  Filters  of  either  clean  fine  sand  or  of  river  silt  may  be  expected 
to  purify  at  least  30,000  gallons  per  acre  per  day  so  thoroughly  as  to 
produce  an  effluent  organically  far  superior  to  ordinarily  pure  waters, 
and  in  which  the  number  of  bacteria  per  unit  volume  is  much  less  than 
in  such  water.  Whether  the  few  bacteria  actually  found  in  the  effluent 
experimented  upon,  came  through  from  the  surface,  or  whether  they 
are  derived  from  the  under-drains,  or  from  bacteria  developed  in  the 
lower  portions  of  the  filters,  is  uncertain.  It  is  possible  that  at  times, 
even  with  the  fine  sand  filters,  a  few  come  through. 
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The  actual  record  of  Tank  No.  2,  fine  sand,  for  the  third  and  fourth 
years  of  its  service,  1890  and  1891,  shows  that  it  filtered  an  average  of 
49,360  gallons  daily,  removing  97.5  per  cent,  of  the  organic  matter  and 
at  least  99.99  per  cent,  of  the  bacteria. 

(9)  With  fine  river  silt,  it  appears  that  the  best  way  to  apply  the  sew- 
age is  either  in  trenches  which  have  been  excavated  and  filled  with 
coarse  sand,  or  possibly  to  such  areas  the  upper  foot  or  foot  and  a  half 
of  which  has  been  covered  with  coarse  sand  into  which  the  daily 
application  may  sink  in  a  short  time. 

(10)  The  advantages  of  applying  sewage  to  trenches  excavated  in  the 
original  material  of  an  ordinary  field,  and  filled  in  with  clean,  coarse 
sand,  are  as  follows :  (a)  If  sewage  is  applied  over  the  whole  surface, 
the  finer  particles  are  likely  to  be  taken  up  by  the  sewage  as  it  flows 
over  the  field,  and  deposited  in  the  interstices  in  such  manner  as  to 
soon  choke  the  inter-spaces  ;  if  applied  in  winter  to  the  upper  layers 
of  such  material,  by  reason  of  nearly  continual  saturation  it  is  more 
liable  to  freeze  than  would  be  the  case  if  open  so  that  sewage  readily 
passed  into  and  through  the  spaces ;  (i)  with  trenches  about  one  foot 
wide,  two  feet  deep,  and  five  feet  apart,  filled  nearly  full  of  coarse 
sand,  we  have  provided  a  medium  which  will  readily  receive  the 
sewage  and  quickly  take  it  below  the  surface.  The  area  of  fine  mate- 
rial on  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  trenches  is  equal  to  the  area  of 
the  whole  surface  of  fine  material  in  the  field  ;  to  this  equivalent  area 
the  sewage  comes  not  only  freed  from  sediment  by  straining  through 
the  coarse  sand,  but  it  further  comes  to  it  with  such  slow  motion  as 
not  to  disturb  the  particles  of  fine  material ;  the  underground  sui-face 
of  the  original  fine  material  of  the  field,  therefore,  remains  perma- 
nently open  to  receive  the  sewage ;  (c)  the  surface  of  sand  occasion- 
ally requiring  renewal  is  at  the  same  time  limited  to  one-fifth ;  and  (d) 
this  one-fifth  portion  can  be  materially  assisted,  when  necessary  in 
cold  weather,  by  covering  the  trenches  with  boards. 

(11)  Fields  covered  with  an  impervious  or  nearly  impervious  soil  at 
the  surface,  but  having  coarse  sand  or  gravel  subsoils,  can  be  provided 
with  trenches  cut  through  the  poorer  filtering  material  near  the  sur- 
face, and  more  efficient  filtering  areas  made  than  when  prepared  in  the 
usual  manner. 

(12)  These  trenches,  filled  with  coarse  sand,  may  be  the  best  method 
of  arranging  filter  areas  in  the  colder  climate  of  the  Northern  States. 
With  them,  sloping  areas  can  be  utilized  without  the  expense  of  level- 
ling. The  field  at  Lawrence  has  a  maximum  slope  of  about  1  in  10 ; 
while  the  trenches  are  arranged  in  reference  to  the  contours  in  such 
manner  as  to  slope  from  1  in  50  to  1  in  100. 

(13)  As  a  deduction  from  (12)  and  what  has  preceded,  it  may  be  con- 
eluded  that  when  in  extremely  cold  climates,  liable  to  heavy  snow- 
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falls,  it  is  found  desirable  to  use  full  area  coarse-sand  filters,  they  may 
be  efficiently  operated  in  winter  by  arranging  the  surface  before  the 
beginning  of  cold  weather  in  trenches,  somewhat  after  the  manner  de- 
scribed in  the  foregoing,  and  providing  board  covers  for  the  same,  to 
be  removed  and  stored  in  the  spring,  and  at  the  same  time  the  surface 
levelled  for  ordinary  full  surface  application  during  the  warm  months. 
For  moderate  winter  climates,  however,  the  filter  areas  may  be  operated 
without  any  protective  covering  at  all. 

A  suggestion  for  a  system  of  covered  winter  absorption  drains  on  a 
level  area  is  given  in  plan  and  section  by  Fig.  24. 

(14)  The  mechanical 
separation  of  a  portion  of 
the  sewage  which  takes 
place  in  the  coarse-sand 
trenches  referred  to  in  10 
and  11  is  merely  an  in- 
cident of  intermittent  fil- 
tration which  under  cer- 
tain conditions  favorably 
modifies  the  result. 


WINTER  DRAIN. UPPER  END. 


WINTER  DRAIN .  LOWER  END. 

Pig.  25.— Suooestion  for  Covered  Winter  Absorption  Drains. 

(15)  In  estimating  the  relative  value  of  chemical  versus  filtration 
processes  of  purification,  the  practical  question  arises  as  to  which 
process  may  be  expected  to  furnish  an  effluent  least  adapted  to  sup- 
port the  life  of  bacteria.  Experiments  upon  the  effluents  from  the 
coarse-sand  filters  indicate  that  the  organic  matter  remaining  therein 
is  in  no  case  well  adapted  to  support  bacteria. 

(16)  The  further  practical  question  arises  in  relation  to  the  use  of  the 
purified  effluents  from  filtration  areas  for  drinking.  The  answer  is : 
(a)  That  judging  by  chemical  analysis  alone,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
effluents  known,  or  even  suspected  by  chemists,  to  be  harmful ;  (h) 
there  are,  however,  a  few  bacteria  which  survive  passage  through  the 
coarse-sand  filters,  and  until  we  are  able  to  say  that  none  of  these  are 
disease-producing  varieties,  the  drinking  of  the  undiluted  effluents 
from  the  coarse-sand  filters  cannot  be  considered  permissible ;  (c)  the 
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amount  and  conditions  of  dilution  which  may  be  necessary  to  render 
such  effluents  comparatively  safe,  depend  upon  so  many  elements,  that 
a  rational  opinion  relative  to  the  probable  degree  of  safety  in  any  given 
case  can  only  be  given  by  an  expert  after  an  examination  of  all  the  at- 
tendant circumstances ;  {d)  although  not  absolutely  proven,  there  are 
nevertheless  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  the  effluents  from  fine- 
sand  filters  are  entirely  free  from  bacteria  of  every  sort  and  kind,  and 
if,  on  further  study,  it  turns  out  that  this  is  true,  so  far  as  present 


Fig.  26.  —  Cultivated  Filtration  Area  with   Aiworptton  Ditches,  Lutow, 

England. 

information  goes,  there  is  no  reason  to  be  urged  against  drinking  the 
effluents  from  such  filters. 

No  reference  has  been  made  in  this  chapter  to  the  partial  cultivation 
of  intermittent  filtration  areas  by  the  use  of  the  ridge  and  furrow  sys- 
tem, which  has  been  employed  in  England  with  more  or  less  success. 
The  new  views  which  we  derive  from  the  Lawrence  experiments  seem 
to  indicate  that  inasmuch  as  cultivation  would  not  only  interfere  with 
the  primary  object  of  sewage  purification,  but  furthermore,  cannot  as  a 
rule  be  made  profitable  on  such  areas,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
be  attempted.  The  statement  made  by  Mr.  Clarke,  in  1885,*  that  "if  it 
is  proper  to  dedicate  land  to  use  as  a  park  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
public,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  may  not  be  dedicated  to  sewage  puri- 

*  Report  of  Eliot  C.  Clarke  to  Mass.  Drain.  Com.,  p.  127. 
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fication  in  order  to  preserve  health,"  is  considerably  enforced  by  the 
new  views.    Fig.  25,  however,  illustrates  a  cultivated  filtration  field 


'77* 


Vio.  27. — ^Hbthod  of  Adaftino  Intbrhittent  Filtration  Area  to  Cultivation, 
BT  Mean8*of  Absorption  Ditches. 

at  Luton,  England,  as  photographed  by  Mr.  Clarke,  in  1885,  and  Fig. 
26  shows  a  similar  filtration  area  in  section,  it  being  common  in  Eng- 
land to  adapt  filtration  areas  to  cultivation  by  means  of  absorption 


f—  ■"T'^3!iiSin'«!^«3ft-  '^'^^^^:^-^^-  '''^)*v^'^'^^^^ 
•  Tilt  Drain  i3B  ^77tt  Dram  J^ 


^TiitDnm  ^  ^!^Til€  Drain  t 

Fig.  28. — Section  of  High  Grade  Intbrmittbnt  Filtration  Beds. 

ditches  like  those  shown  in  these  figures.  Fig.  27  is  designed  to  show 
the  method  of  constructing  a  high  grade  of  intermittent  filtration  beds 
with  coarse  sand  as  a  filtering  material  and  with  tile  underdrains. 
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SUB-SURFACE  IRRIGATION. 

SuB-8UBFAC£  irrigation  is  a  useful  modification  of  broad  surface  irri- 
gation applicable  to  relatively  small  quantities  of  sewage,  as  from 
isolated  houses,  hospitals,  prisons,  asylums,  summer  hotels,  manufact- 
uring establishments,  or  any  other  place  without  access  to  the  sewer- 
age system  of  a  large  town.  Originally  introduced  by  the  Bev.  Henry 
Moule,  the  invention  of  the  automatic  flush-tank  by  Eogers  Field 
gave  it  at  once  a  utility  that  rapidly  brought  it  into  public  notice.  In 
spite,  however,  of  its  being  an  English  invention  it  has  probably 
been  more  extensively  used  in  this  country  than  there,  due  largely 
without  doubt  to  its  early  introduction  by  Col.  Gteo.  E.  Waring,  Jr., 
M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  and  its  persistent  advocacy  by  him,  Mr.  Philbrick,  and 
other  American  sanitary  specialists.  At  present  the  tendency  is  to 
use  it  less  here  than  formerly,  before  the  ease  and  certainty  with 
which  broad  surface  irrigation  and  intermittent  filtration  can  be  used 
in  our  climate  were  thoroughly  understood.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  use- 
ful system  under  certain  circumstances,  and  as  such  deserves  brief  no- 
tice in  a  work  of  this  character,  though  by  reason  of  its  having  been 
fully  described  by  others,  little  more  will  be  attempted  than  to  point 
out  the  chief  sources  of  information.* 

Mr.  Olcott,  in  his  paper.  The  Small-pipe  Underground  Intermittent 
System  of  Sewage  Disposal,  has  given  in  a  tabulated  statement  the 
detail  of  37  small  sub-surface  irrigation  systems  constructed  at  various 
places,  the  most  of  them  for  single  houses  ;  he  states  that  he  has  con- 
structed about  70  similar  works  in  alLf 

*  These  are  (1)  Waring'B  Sewerage  and  Land  Drainage,  ohap.  xxyii,  sub-sea ,  The  Disposal  of 
Household  Wastes,  p.  287  and  following  ;  (2)  Gerhard,  The  Disposal  of  Household  Wast  ^  ;  (3) 
Philbrick,  The  Disposal  of  Sewage  in  Suburban  Residences,  pamphlet  reprint;  also  in  The 
Sanitary  Engineer,  vol.  vii.  (1888),  pp.  5S0  and  534  ;  (4)  paper  by  Gea  E.  Oloott,  The  Small-pipe 
Underground  Intermittent  Sjrstem  of  Sewage  Disposal,  in  11th  An.  Kept.  N.  Jer.  St.  Bd.  Health 
pp.  79-88 ;  and  (5)  a  paper  by  Col.  Waring,  Sewage  Disposal  for  Isolated  Houses,  in  Am.  Arch., 
March  12,  1893. 

t  Tabulation  includes  information  in  reference  to  each  of  the  37  examples  cited  on  the  follow- 
ing points : 

(1)  For  whom  and  where  constructed. 

(2)  Number  of  persons  contributing. 

(3)  Approximate  first  cost. 

(4)  Length  of  time  in  use  at  date  of  making  the  tabulation. 
(6)  Answer  to  the  question,  Is  system  free  from  nuisance? 
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As  the  result  of  this  experience,  Mr.  Olcott  indorses  the  following 
views,  as  to  the  cost,  etc.,  of  sub-surface  irrigation  plants  on  a  small 
scale,  expressed  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Pinkham,  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  in  a  paper 
before  the  New  Jersey  Sanitary  Association  in  1884,  from  which  Mr. 
Olcott's  statistics  are  chiefly  quoted,  namely : 


[I 


(1)  The  first  cost  for  a  family  and  house  of  average  size  is  abont  $200. 

(2)  The  cost  of  annual  maintenance  is  about  $10  for  such  a  house. 

(3)  The  ground  selected  should  be  free  from  shade  and  may  be  either  garden  or 
lawn. 

(4)  By  means  of  this  system  all  liquid  sewage,  from  the  smallest  dwelling-house 
or  the  largest  institution,  may  be  effectually  disposed  of  without  nuisance  and  with- 
out peril  to  health. 

(5)  This  system  should  take  the  place  of  cesspools  in  all  suburban  and  country 
places  which  have  sufficient  ground  for  the  distributing  pipes. 

A  reference  to  the  several  sources  of  information  here  indicated 
will,  it  is  believed,  furnish  whatever  is  needed  by  any  one  thinking  of 
using  this  system. 

(7)  Answer  to  the  qoestion,  Ib  all  honae  waste  satisfactorily  disposed  of? 

(8)  Answer  to  the  question,  Have  stoppages  occurred  V 

(9)  Answer  to  the  question.  Is  the  soakage  area  nnderdrained  ? 

(10)  Answer  to  the  question,  Is  the  soakage  area  superficially  dry  ? 

(11)  Miscellaneous  statements  from  the  parties  for  whom  constructed,  including  individual  opin- 
ion as  to  sucoeM  of  operation,  etc. 
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/  CHAPTEE  XVI. 

THE  DISPOSAL  OF  MANUFACTURING  WASTES. 

Classification. 

The  English  Elvers  Pollution  Commission  gave  the  disposal  of 
manufacturing  wastes  extended  consideration  in  their  First,  Third, 
Fourth,  and  Fifth  Eeports.  The  information  there  given  is  the  basis  of 
all  the  exact  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  has  thus  far  been  ob- 
tained. Taking  their  several  Eeports  as  a  basis,  manufacturing  pollu- 
tions may  be  classified  under  the  following  heads  : 

(1)  Pollution  by  calico  dye-works,  print-works,  and  bleach-works. 

(2)  Pollution  by  flax  steeping  and  by  linen  and  jute  bleaching  and 
dyeing. 

(3)  Pollution  by  starch-works. 

(4)  Pollution  by  paper  mills. 

(6)  Pollution  by  alcohol  distilleries. 

(6)  Pollution  by  sugar-refining  and  glucose  works. 

(7)  Pollution  by  petroleum  refining. 

(8)  Pollution  by  woollen  works,  hat  works,  etc. 

(9)  Pollution  by  chemical  works. 

(10)  Pollution  by  tanneries. 

(11)  Pollution  by  silk-works. 

(12)  Pollution  by  collieries  and  coal  washing. 

(13)  Pollution  by  iron  and  other  mining  operations. 

(14)  Pollution  by  iron-works,  rolling  mills,  and  other  heavy  metal- 
works. 

(16)  Pollution  by  the  cutlery  trade. 

(16)  Pollution  by  iron  and  steel  wire,  tin-plate,  and  galvanizing 
works. 

(17)  Pollution  by  brass  foundries. 

(18)  Pollution  by  German  silver  and  electro-plate  works. 

Manufacturing  Wastes — How  Purified. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  consider  in  this  place  the  large  amount  of  de- 
tailed information  given  by  the  Commission  in  these  reports.  In  the 
chapter  on  the  Pollution  of  Streams  we  have  already  given  some  of 
the  main  facts  of  stream  pollution  in  this  country,  and  we  may  simply 
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refer  to  these  reports  of  the  English  Commission  as  furnishing  a 
larger  body  of  detailed  information  than  can  be  obtained  in  any  other 
place.*  The  Commission  suggests  for  the  purification  of  manufacturing 
refuse  substantially  the  same  treatments  as  are  available  for  the  pu- 
lification  of  town  sewage,  namely  :  Chemical  precipitation,  broad  irri- 
gation, and  intermittent  filtration,  and  the  general  conclusion  may 
be  drawn,  that  the  choice  of  method,  in  any  given  case^  will  depend 
largely  upon  special  conditions,  the  same  as  in  the  purification  of 
town  sewage.  A  considerable  number  of  large  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments in  England  and  Scotland  have  constructed  purification 
plants,  and  in  some  cases  the  utilization  of  the  refuse  matters  has 
more  than  repaid  the  cost  of  constructing,  maintaining,  and  operating 
the  same.f 

Eelative  Danger  to  Health. 

As  a  general  proposition  it  may  be  stated  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  refuse  of  manufacturing  processes  is  less  dangerous  to  health  than 
domestic  sewage,  when  turned  into  streams,  for  the  reason  that  it  does 
not  contain,  per  se,  the  germs  of  infectious  diseases.  It  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  the  refuse  of  different  manufacturing  operations  varies 
greatly  in  respect  to  polluting  qualities,  as  well  as  the  facility  with 
which  it  can  be  purified.  For  instance,  the  refuse  from  woollen  scour- 
ings  is  frequently  large  in  amount  and  difficult  to  treat ;  the  washings 
from  foul  rags  in  paper-making  may  also  be  viewed  with  suspicion, 
but  the  vegetable  dyes,  acids,  and  alkalies  are  not  especially  danger- 
ous when  considerably  diluted.  Some  chemical  reagents,  which  occur 
as  refuse  from  manufactories,  may  even  act  as  precipitants  when 
turned  into  streams,  and  in  that  way  conduce  to  a  partial  purification 
of  the  stream  below  the  point  of  their  inflow.  This  fact,  however,  can- 
not be  construed  into  an  argument  in  favor  of  indiscriminate  pollution 
of  streams  by  manufacturing  refuse. 

Difficulties  in  the  way  op  Purification. 

Again,  the  satisfactory  purification  of  manufacturing  wastes  is,  at 
many  mills,  rendered  exceedingly  difficult  on  account  of  the  large 
quantity  of  water  with  which  they  are  mixed.  In  many  cases  the  use 
of  water  is  unnecessarily  large,  and  the  first  step  toward  the  general 
purification  of  manufacturing  refuse  will  undoubtedly  be  for  the.  manu- 
facturers to  learn  to  use  less  water  and  to  separate  their  drainage  in 
such  manner  that  water  only  slightly  fouled  by  use  may  go  back  into 

*See  7ih  Rept.  Mass.  St.  Bd.  Health  for  r^mme  of  this  infonnation. 

t  For  Bample  plans  of  extensive  plants  designed  specially  for  purification  of  mannfactaring 
\^  ne  4th  Rept.  of  Riv.  Pol.  Com.,  p.  61,  et  seq. 
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the  stream,  while  the  more  seriously  polluted  drainage  is  discharged 
into  sewers,  or  purified  by  special  appliances  at  the  works,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

Amebican  Examples. 

Thus  far  in  this  country  manufacturers  have  not,  except  in  a  few  in- 
stances, been  compelled  to  purify  their  own  polluted  wastes,  and  inas- 
much as  few  have  undertaken  the  purification,  of  their  own  volition, 
very  little  experience  under  American  conditions  has  thus  far  been 
gained.  A  few  unsatisfactory  cases,  derived  from  Mr.  Clarke's  report 
to  the  Massachusetts  Drainage  Commission,  may  be  cited : 

(1)  The  Wansknck  Mills,  Providenco,  B.  I.,  are  among  the  largest  of  those  in  the 
United  States  making  woollen  and  worsted  goods.  Until  1881  the  dirty  water  result- 
ing from  the  different  operations,  amounting  to  about  400,000  gallons  per  day, 
flowed  directly  into  West  river.  The  yearly  amount  of  refuse  contained  in  this 
water  included  about  64,000  pounds  of  dyestuffs,  100,000  pounds  of  alkali,  4,000 
pounds  of  acid,  53,000  pounds  of  fuller's  earth,  and  400,000  pounds  of  gi*ease.  A 
dyeing  and  bleaching  company  below  brought  a  suit  against  the  Wanskuck  Com- 
pany on  account  of  the  serious  injury  to  its  operations  by  the  pollution  of  West 
river.  After  protracted  litigation  the  Supreme  Court  granted  a  permanent  injunc- 
tion forbidding  such  pollution.  In  compliance  with  this  injunction  attempts  have 
been  made  to  purify  the  waste  water  before  permitting  it  to  enter  the  river.  At 
first,  filtrntion  through  land  was  tried.  The  foul  liquid  was  pumped  on  to  a  tract 
of  gravelly  land  near  the  mills,  about  forty  feet  above  the  river.  An  aci-e  and  a 
half  was  prepared  by  making  furrows  four  feet  apart  on  the  suriace.  The  liquid 
was  made  to  flow  duiing  the  morning  through  the  furrows  on  one-half  of  the  land, 
and  during  the  afternoon  thi*ough  those  on  the  other  half.  For  about  three  weeks 
this  process  was  successful,  as  the  water  filtered  through  the  land  and  came  out  clean. 
After  this  time  the  surface  of  the  furrows  became  clogged,  the  water  would  not  soak 
away  fast  enough,  and  the  process  was  abandoned.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  a 
few  days  later  the  water  had  disappeared,  and  the  film  of  sediment  which  had 
choked  the  ground  dried,  cracked,  and  curled  up,  showing  clean  sand  underneath 
it.  It  is  probable  that  after  this  interval,  if  the  water  had  been  applied  again,  it 
would  have  filtered  away  as  before,  imd  the  process  might  have  been  continued  in- 
termittently by  allowing  occasional  periods  during  which  the  film  of  sediment  could 
dry  and  crack.  When  a  considerable  amount  of  sediment  had  accumulated,  and 
had  been  allowed  to  dry,  it  easily  could  have  been  broken  up  with  tools  and  thrown 
upon  the  ridges  between  the  f urronB.  As  the  liquid  filtered  for  three  weeks  before 
the  surface  of  the  gi'ound  became  clogged,  whereas  it  took  less  than  a  week  for  the 
film  of  sediment  to  dry  and  crack,  continuous  purification  could  have  been  effected 
by  the  use  of  double  the  quantity  of  land,  divided  into  two  plots,  used  alternately. 
Two  gentlemen,  one  of  them  the  superintendent,  who  observed  the  experiment,  ai-e 
now  of  the  opinion  that  this  method  would  have  proved  sufficient.  At  the  time 
that  the  first  experiment  was  thought  to  be  a  failure  purification  by  precipitation 
was  adopted,  and  has  been  continued  since.  A  set  of  six  connected  basins  was 
excavated  on  the  land  previously  used  for  filtration.  Two  of  these  basins,  about 
30  feet  by  60  feet  each,  were  connected  with  four  others  about  75  feet  by  220  feet 
each,  all  being  5  or  6  feet  deep.  About  a  barrel  of  lime  to  100,000  gallons  is  added 
to  the  waste  water  at  the  mill  before  pumping.  This  addition  is  made  rudely,  the 
lime  not  being  previously  ground  or  even  slaked.  The  water  flows  through  one 
of  the  smaller  basins,  in  which  most  of  the  deposition  takes  place.  Leaving  the 
small  basin  it  flows  through  the  four  larger  ones  successively,  where  further  deposi- 
tion takes  place.  To  the  eye,  the  effluent  from  the  last  basin  looks  about  as  dirty 
as  the  water  which  leaves  the  pumps.  A  decided  smell  from  the  basins  is  noticed 
in  muggy  weather,  and  as  a  whole  the  result  is  not  satisfactoiy.     As  such  processes 
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have  proved  effective  elsewhere,  the  failure  must  be  due  to  defects  in  the  piuctical 
management  of  the  process.  For  a  while  after  it  was  attempted,  sulphate  of 
alumina  was  used  as  a  precipitant.  The  cost  of  this  chemical,  which  amounted  to 
about  37  per  day  for  each  100,000  gallons,  or  $6,000  per  year  for  the  whole  amount 
treated,  was  considered  so  great  as  to  preclude  its  use.  The  sludge  which  is 
cleaned  from  the  basins  is  found  to  be  commercially  valueless.  It  is  said  to  have 
proved  beneficial  when  applied  to  grass  in  the  neighborhood,  but  in  pi*actice  it  is 
found  that,  although  it  is  given  away,  nobody  comes  for  it  a  second  time.  It  is 
thought  that  of  the  whole  liquid  waste  50,000  gallons  would  comprise  all  of  the 
water  used  in  washing  wool  and  the  greater  part  of  the  polluting  refuse. 

(2)  A  method  of  wool  scouring  is  practised  in  the  Lorraine  Mills,  Saylesville,  R. 
I.,  by  which  the  grease  is  preserved,  and  most  of  the  other  dirt  is  eliminated  from 
the  wash  water  before  permitting  it  to  escape.  The  wool  is  washed  in  a  machine 
having  three  bowls.  .  .  .  Six  hundred  pounds  of  wool  are  washed  at  a  time, 
and  pass  successively  from  bowl  1  to  bowls  2  and  3.  When  a  new  charge  of  dirty 
wool  is  put  into  bowl  1,  the  water  previously  used  in  bowl  2  is  transferred  to  bowl 
1,  that  from  3  is  put  into  2,  and  clean  water  is  used  only  in  bowl  3.  Thus,  bowl  1, 
in  which  the  wool  is  first  washed,  always  contains  water  which  has  been  used 
twice  before,  and  bowl  2  that  which  has  been  used  once.  The  amount  of  clean 
water  added  in  bowl  3  at  each  washing  is  about  400  gallons.  To  this  about  27 
pounds  of  soap  are  added,  and  a  small  quantity  of  free  lye.  Six  hundred  pounds 
of  wool  therefore  are  washed  with  about  400  gallons  of  water,  which  is  very  much 
less  than  is  commonly  used  for  the  purpose,  and  probably  is  as  little  as  will  accom- 
plish the  work.  The*^  resulting  product  is  about  300  pounds  of  clean  wool.  The 
water  from  bowl  1  is  drawn  off  into  a  **  cooler,"  which  is  a  pit  about  30  feet  across 
on  top,  dug  in  the  ground.  In  this  the  water  cools,  and  a  small  part  of  it  evapo- 
rates or  leaches  into  the  ground.  Most  of  it  flows  into  a  tank  in  the  **  save-all " 
house,  from  which  it  is  pumped  into  three  smaller  tanks  for  treatment.  These 
latter  are  about  7  feet  square  by  5  deep.  In  them  the  alkaline  liquid  receives  a 
small  quantity  of  sulphuiic  acid.  This  causes  the  greasy  particles  to  sepai*ate  from 
the  water  and  rise  as  foam.  The  water  below  is  then  drskwa.  off,  and  escapes  into 
the  river.  It  is  clear,  and  about  the  color  of  amber.  It  has  an  odor  like  that  of 
wool,  and  is  somewhat  acid.  The  greasy  scum  is  drawn  off  upon  four  artificial  fil- 
ters of  gravel,  having  a  supei'ficial  area  of  about  200  square  feet  each,  and  two  feet 
depth  of  filtering  material.  The  scum  solidifies  somewhat  upon  the  filters,  and  is 
shovelled  into  bags,  which  are  put  between  sheet-iron  plates,  in  a  press  contained 
in  a  tight  box  which  can  be  filled  with  steam.  The  gj'ease  flows  from  the  bags 
as  oil,  and  what  remains  in  the  bags  is  reduced  to  **  soot-cake."  The  oil  is  some- 
what further  refined,  and  then  barrelled  for  the  market.  When  cool,  it  has  the 
consistency  of  lard  or  common  soap-grease,  and  is  of  a  reddish  color,  with  an  odor 
of  wool.  It  is  used  either  for  stuffing  leather,  or  as  a  lubricant,  or  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  soap,  etc.  The  **  soot-cake,"  which  is  principally  dii*t,  contains  as 
it  comes  from  the  press  about  50  per  cent,  of  moisture.  It  has  been  analyzed  by 
two  chemists,  one  of  whom  reports  it  valueless,  and  the  other  as  having  some  ma- 
nurial  value.  From  18,000  pounds  of  wool  there  are  obtained  a  ton  of  grease  and 
1,200  pounds  of  "soot-cake."  The  cost  of  the  plant  for  extracting  these,  not  in- 
cluding buildings,  was  $2,500.  The  process  has  only  recently  been  put  in  opera- 
tion, but  is  thought  to  be  remunerative. 

(3)  Two  mills  in  Millbury,  Mass.,  each  scouring  about  1,000  pounds  per  day  of 
wool  in  the  grease,  retain  the  first  scour,  which  is  supposed  to  contain  about  five- 
sixths  of  the  dirt,  thus  lessening  in  that  proportion  the  pollution  which  they  other- 
wise would  cause  to  the  river.  The  first  scour  is  retained  in  vats,  which  are 
cleaned  periodically,  and  their  contents  used  as  a  fertilizer.  In  these  two  cases 
the  process  is  thought  to  be  a  paying  one. 

(4)  The  woollen  mills  of  Robert  Bleakie  &  Co.,  at  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  employ 
about  275  operatives.  All  refuse  from  closets,  wool  scouring,  and  dyeing  goes  into 
a  settling  basin,  from  which  the  effluent  goes  into  the  stream.  About  3,000  lbs.  of 
wool  are  scoured  daily  with  about  40  lbs.  of  soda  ash,  and  are  dyed  chiefly  with 
ground  dyewoods.  The  wool  shrinks  in  cleansing  from  50  to  60  per  cent.,  so  that 
the  refuse  amounts  to  over  1,500  lbs.  daily.     The  settling  basin  through  which  the 
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waste  water  flows,  as  shown  by  the  accompanying  cnt,  Fig.  29,  consists  of  a  ce- 
mented structure  80  feet  long  by  10  feet  wide  and  3: 5  feet  deep.  A  large  amount 
of  solid  refuse  is  intercepted  by  this,  the  heavier  portions  being  retained  in  the 
bottom  of  the  basin,  and  the  greasy  scum  floating  on  top.  The  effluent,  however, 
is  still  very  dirty.    The  proprietor  cleans  out  the  basin  at  intervals,  and  uses  its 


Fig.  29.— Settling  Basins  at  Woollen  Mills,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 


contents  to  fertilize  his  land.    He  estimates  its  value  for  this  purpose  at  several 
hundred  dollara  per  year. 

(5)  Next  to  the  pollution  caused  by  wool  washing,  the  refuse  from  tanneries 
seems  to  cause  the  most  trouble.  There  are  very  few  cases  in  which  attempts  have 
been  made  to  purify  this  refuse.  The  di*ainage  from  a  tannery  can  be  clarified 
chemically  by  the  use  of  salts  of  iron,  sometimes  in  conjunction  with  lime,  as  pre- 
cipitants.  At  one  place  which  I  visited  in  England,  a  little  sulphate  of  iron  was 
first  added  to  the  drainage,  uniting  with  the  tan  in  forming  tannate  of  iron,  which 
was  afterwards  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  lime-water  from  the  lime-vats.  The 
liquid,  which  was  nearly  colorless,  was  then  filtered  through  gravel.    Where  the 
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Fig.  30.— Mechanical  Filter  at  Tannery,  Winchester,  Mass. 


water  contains  a  great  deal  of  tan  bark,  it  probably  would  be  necessary  to  intercept 
this  in  some  way  before  purifying  the  water  by  intermittent  filtration,  because  other- 
wise the  bark  would  clog  the  surface  of  the  ground.  At  Maxwell's  tannery,  in 
"Winchester,  a  mechanical  filter,  Fig.  30,  to  strain  out  the  bark  and  coarse  lime,  Las 
lately  (1885)  been  put  on  trial.  This  consists  of  a  wooden  box,  about  4  feet  wide,  2 
feet  deep,  and  60  feet  long.  This  is  divided  into  compartments  which  are  filled 
with  hay,  through  which  the  water  filters.  The  effluent  generally  is  clear,  but  of 
a  deep  mahogany  color. 
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A  Study  of  Paper-Mill  Wastes. 

In  1885,  Professor  Wm.  Eipley  Nichols  examined,  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Clarke,  a  number  of  samples  (eight  in  all)  of  the  waste  material 
from  the  paper-mill  of  Messrs.  C.  F.  Crehore  &  Son,  situated'  at  New- 
ton Lower  Falls,  Massachusetts.  At  this  mill  domestic  rags  and  tarred 
hemp  jimk  are  made  into  card  and  press  paper  for  mills.  The  stock  is 
first  cut  and  dusted,  which  removes  part  of  the  waste  in  a  dry  state ;  it 
is  then  boiled  with  lime  to  saponify  the  dirt,  and  bleach  out  the  color. 
The  waste  water  from  this  process  is  called  bleach  liquor.  The  stock 
is  then  washed  in  a  paper  engine,  where  it  is  passed  under  a  heavy  roller 
with  steel  blades,  acting  against  a  bed-plate  also  set  with  steel  blades, 
the  whole  so  arranged  as  not  to  cut  the  stock  but  merely  to  separate 
the  fibres.  A  constant  stream  of  water  passes  through  the  paper  en- 
gine for  an  hour  or  more.  The  effluent,  which  is  called  wash-water,  at 
first  looks  very  dirty  as  it  leaves  the  engine,  but  toward  the  end  of  the 
operation  it  appears  to  flow  away  clean.  Sand-boxes  in  the  bottoms  of 
the  washing  engines  receive  the  heavier  particles,  such  as  sand,  dirt, 
buttons  etc.,  removed  from  the  stock. 

The  samples  submitted  to  Professor  Nichols,  comprised :  (1),  solid 
refuse  from  the  "  sand-boxes ;  "  (2),  samples  of  "  bleach-liquors ; "  (3), 
samples  of  "  wash-waters."  The  following  is  from  Professor  Nichols' 
report: 

The  details  of  the  examiDation  of  the  variotis  samples  and  such  recommendations 
as  I  am  able  to  make  are  as  follows  : 

1.    ICATBBIAL  FROM  SAND-BOXES. 

The  dirt  from  the  "  rags  "  sand-box,  after  draining  off  the  liquid,  weighed  252 
grammes  while  wet,  and  96  grammes  when  dry.  In  bnlk,  it  was  mainly  fibre ;  by 
weight,  the  larger  part  was  sand,  buttons,  metallic  hooks,  pins,  paper-fasteners,  wire, 
etc.    Expressed  in  per  cents,  we  have  : 

Per  cent. 

Water 61 

Buttons  and  other  heavy  dirt 24 

Fibre  and  light  dirt  . . ." 15 

100 
Oalculating  on  the  dry  material  we  have : 

Per  cent. 

Buttons  and  heavy  dirt 61 

Fibre  and  light  dirt 39 

100 

The  fibre  and  light  dirt  burned  readily,  leaving  about  hadf  its  weight  of  ash,  or 
more  exactly  we  have : 

Per  cent. 

Volatile  and  combustible  matter 47.72 

Ash 52.28 

100.00 
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The  "fibre  and  light  dirt"  contained  matter  soluble  in 

ether 1.29 

Matter  soluble  in  ether  after  treatment  with  hydrochloric 

acid 5.80 

Phosphoric  acid 0.37 

Nitrogen 0.59 

Potash,  not  determined. 

In  my  opinion  there  is  not  grease  enough  to  pay  to  extract,  or  fertilizing  matter 
enough  to  give  a  commercial  value  to  the  material  as  manui'e.  There  is,  however, 
no  reason  why  it  should  be  discharged  into  the  stream.  If  removed  from  the  sand- 
boxes and  dried,  either  by  waste  heat,  if  any  is  available,  or  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
it  can  then  be  burned  under  the  boilers.  This  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  disposi* 
tion  to  make  of  it.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  better  to  arrange  for  the  settling  of  the 
heavier  portion,  containing  bits  of  metal,  etc.,  and  dry  and  bum  only  the  lighter 
portion.  The  heavier  portion  could  be  simply  mixed  with  the  ashes  of  the  estab- 
lishment without  harm  and  be  disposed  of  with  them. 

2.  MATERIAL  FBOM  THE    "  BOPE  **  SAIOVBGXBS. 

The  sample  received  weighed  wet  67  grammes,  dry  13  grammes.  When  dry  it 
burned  readily,  leaving  less  than  half  its  weight  of  ash.    We  have,  then. 

Per  cent. 

Water 81 

Dry  fibre  and  dirt 19 

100 
The  dry  fibre,  etc.,  consisted  of : 

Per  cent. 

Volatile  and  combustible  matter 63.6 

Ash 36.4 

100.0 

Ether  extracted  18.67  per  cent,  of  a  tany  matter  which  burned  with  a  smoky 
fiame.    The  fibre  contained : 

Per  cent. 

Phosphoric  acid 0.42 

Nitrogen 0.10 

The  best  disposition  that  can  be  made  of  this  material  is  the  same  as  that  sug- 
gested in  the  previous  case. 

3.    BliEAGH-IilQUOB  FBOM  THE  BAG  BOILEBS. 

This  was  a  frothy,  dark-colored,  tuibid,  strongly  alkaline  liquid  containing  a 
large  proportional  amount  of  organic  matter.  The  results  of  a  partial  examination 
appear  in  the  table.  If  this  liquid  had  to  be  disposed  of  by  itself,  the  best  method 
would  probably  be  to  evaporate  it  under  the  grate-bars  or  in  some  other  way  by 
waste  heat  if  jpossible.  It  would  give  about  9  or  10  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  a 
thick  syrup,  which  could  then  be  burned,  and  by  its  burning  return  part  of  the 
heat  required  to  evaporate  it.  As,  however,  the  first  portions  of  the  wash-water  are 
unfit  to  discharge  into  the  stream,  it  would  probably  be  better  to  mix  all  the 
liquors  together  for  treatment. 

4.    BLEACH-IiIQUOB  FBOM  BOPE. 

This  resembles  the  previous  sample  in  general  respects  and  might  be  treated 
similarly. 

5,  6,  7,  8.  WASH- WATER  FBOM  BAGS  AND  FBOM  BOPE. 

Samples  5  (rags)  and  6  (rope)  were  taken  10  minutes  after  washing  began,  and 
samples  7  (rags)  and  8  (rope),  after  2  hours.     The  latter,  although  turbid  and  unin- 
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▼iting  to  the  eve,  might  be  discharged  into  the  stream  after  a  simple  process  of 
filtering  througn  sand  or  sand  and  gravel.  The  first  portions  of  the  wash-water 
are,  however,  too  foul  to  be  thns  discharged.  I  have  made  a  number  of  experi- 
ments with  various  chemical  precipitants ;  with  the  stronger  liquors  very  little 
satisfaction  was  obtained.  With  the  weaker  liquors,  or  with  a  mixture  of  the  strong 
and  weak  together,  better  results  were  obtained,  but  the  method  would  be  expen- 
sive and  the  effluent  ought  not  to  go  into  a  stream  used  for  water-supply.     In  my 

Table  No.  67.— Examination  of  Various  Samples  of  Refuse  fkom  Gbbhobe's 

Pafbb  Mill. 

(PurtM  per  100,000.) 


Rao*. 

DrmlniogB  from  dirt 

BleAch-Uqnor 

Wadk-water  after  10  minuter. 
Wuh-water  after  il  boors. . . 

BOPB. 

Dralnings  from  dirt 

Bleach-liquor 

Waiib-water  after  10  minutes. 
Wash-water  after  S  hoars  . . . 


Unaltered. 

After  filtering 
through  paper. 

Total 
solids. 

YoUtUe. 

Total 
soUds. 

Volatile. 

537.6 
18.6 

8i«3!6 
49S.6 
88.0 

6082!6 

"ii!5 
"ssio 

im.b 

808.0 
11.0 

sijo.o 

869.0 
18.0 

"*4:6 
6i44'.6 

■qIo 

78.2 

749.6 

120.9 

0.6 


18.0 

178.0 

I       67.0 

I         0.8 


860.0 


61.0 


opinion,  the  best  way  of  disposing  of  these  liquors  is  by  "  intermittent  downward 
filtration,"  through  a  sufficient  amount  of  land.  Judging  from  the  published 
experience  in  other  places  this  would  be  quite  practicable,  but  I  do  not  feel  wholly 
sure  of  the  success  with  the  bleach-liquor  from  the  ropes,  as  the  organic  matter 
therein  contained  is  not  as  readily  oxidized  as  is  that  from  the  rags.  Experience 
might  show  that  a  larger  area  of  land  was  necessary  if  this  liquid  were  mixed  with 
the  rest  than  is  usually  required,  but  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  evaporate  this 
liquid  as  indicated  above.  The  amount  of  heat  required  would  not  be  great.  I 
do  not  possess  accurate  information  as  to  the  amounts  of  the  various  liquids  of 
which  samples  were  sent  to  me ;  but  I  assumed,  on  the  strength  of  rough  estimates 
which  you  gave  me,  that  the  dciily  discharge  is  approximately  made  up  of  : 

700  gallons  of  bleach-liquor (Rags.) 

700       •*        "       "  '•     (Rope.) 

50,000       "        ••  wash- water 5 

50,000       **        **      **        "     6 

150,000       "        '•      **        *'     7 

160,000       *'        •'      "        •'     8 

After  the  samples  had  been  in  my  laboratory  for  more  than  two  weeks,  and  had, 
consequently  undergone  some  chemical  change,  I  made  a  mixture  in  this  propor- 
tion and  had  it  analyzed  with  the  results  which  follow,  and  which  represent, 
approximately,*  the  character  of  the  present  discharge  : 

Total  solids  in  solution 120.  parts  in  100,000 

Organic  and  volatile  matter 80.  "      **        " 

Liorganic  matter 40.  "       **        " 

Solids  in  suspension 74.  **      **        ** 

Organic  and  volatile 80.  "       **        " 

Inorganic 44.  **       "        " 

*  ANAIiTTlCAL  Note.— These  results  of  analyses  vary  somewhat  from  those  calculated  from 
Twkhie  07,  mainly  becanse  the  Uquors  had  undergone  some  change  since  the  first  determinations 
were  made,  bat  partly  because,  in  liauids  of  this  character  (i.e.^  containing  caustic  lime),  some  of 
the  determinationa,  suoh  as  that  of  tne  total  solids,  do  not  have  a  high  degree  of  accuracy. 
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Alkalinity  as  lime 25.4  parts  in  100,000 

Ammonia 0.833      "      "        " 

Albuminoid  ammonia 3.050      **       **        ** 

Total  organic  nitrogen 5.353      "      "        " 

In  the  absence  of  more  definite  knowledge  of  the  composition  which  the  united 
waste  liquids  wonld  have,  and  in  the  absence  of  knowledge  as  to  the  land  which 
may  be  available,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  accurately  the  amount  of  land  required 
for  treating  the  liquid.  Of  land  favorable  for  the  purpose,  perhaps  some  three  or 
four  acres  would  be  required.  The  liquid  is  rather  alkaline  to  be  used  for  irriga- 
tion, but  if  exposed  to  ike  air  would  lose  some  of  its  alkalinity,  or  if  there  were  add 
refuse  from  some  other  establishment  which  could  be  mixed  with  it,  it  would  be 
an  advantage.  To  neutralize  400,000  gallons  of  a  mixture  such  as  described  above 
would  require  1,500  lbs.  of  oil  of  vitriol.  A  portion  of  the  organic  matter  would 
then  settle  out  as  sludge  (which  could  be  filtered  off,  dried,  and  burned),  but  the 
lime  would  go  into  the  effluent  as  sulphate  of  lime,  which  would  be  of  disadvan- 
tage to  the  stream  as  a  source  of  water-supply. 

Table  No.  68.— Examination  of  Various  Samflbs  of  Bbfubb  from  Grehorb's 

Paper  Mill. 

(PoandB  to  1,000  gaUons.) 


Ragb. 

DrainiiiKB  from  dirt 

^Icacb-liqnor 

Waah-water  after  10  minutes 
Wash-water  after  3  hours . . . 

EOFB. 

DcMnings  from  dirt. 

Bleach-liquor 

Wash-water  after  10  minutes 
Wash-water  alter  S  hours 


Unaltered.          I 

After  filtering 
through  paper. 

Total 
soUds. 

1 

Volatile. 

Total 
BoUds. 

Volatile. 

eiii 

44.8 
0.<i6 

683:6 
41.1 
8.2 

4i9.8 

"b'M 

eoa'.s 

32.8 
0.92 

80-.8 
1.6 

**6".47 
420;6 

*'6;76  1 

6.1 
62.5 
10.1 

0.04 

1.1 
14.8 
4.8 
0.7 

II 

Oa 


80.0 


4.8 
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CHAPTEE  XVn. 

ON  THE  TEMPERATURE  OP  THE  AIR  AND  OF  NATURAL  SOILS,  AND 
ITS  RELATION  TO  SEWAGE  PURIFICATION  BY  BROAD  IRRIGA- 
TION AND  INTERMITTENT  FILTRATION. 

Empirical  Tendency  of  English  Practice  in  Sewage  Disposal. 

In  examining'  the  voluminous  literature  of  sewage  purification  by 
broad  irrigation  and  intermittent  filtration  in  England,  one  is  forcibly 
struck  with  the  purely  empirical  tendency  of  current  practice  there, 
and,  in  so  far  as  this  tendency  has  kept  the  development  of  this 
branch  of  sewage  purification  in  the  line  of  well-ascertained  observa- 
tion and  experience,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  deplored ;  because  there 
is  in  the  beginning  of  all  new  sciences  or  arts  a  period  when  conserva- 
tive empiricism  is  in  reality  the  highest  form  of  knowledge  put  in 
order,  that  is  to  say,  such  empiricism  is  in  reality  the  position  of  the 
true  scientist.  Li  the  course  of  time,  however,  as  the  body  of  well-as- 
certained fact  becomes  greater,  theory  and  deduction  may  properly 
come  in  as  legitimate  tools  in  the  haiids  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  scientific  investigation  of  problems  in  physics,  and  it  is  in  this 
latter  view  that  the  following  chapter  is  submitted  for  comment  and 
criticism. 

Information  still  Lacking. 

The  experiments  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health  have 
extended  our  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  material  best  suited  for  sewage 
purification  by  filtration  through  soils  considerably  beyond  what  was 
previously  known.  Indeed,  so  extensive  is  the  advance  that  we  are 
able  to  predict  results,  as  noted  in  a  previous  chapter,  to  this  extent 
that,  with  a  given  material,  we  can  say  beforehand  approximately  what 
degree  of  purity  will  be  attained  for  a  given  quantity  of  sewage  ap- 
plied per  unit  of  area.  "We  still  lack  definite  information  as  to  the 
extreme  conditions  of  climate  under  which  purification  by  broad  irri- 
gation and  intermittent  filtration  may  be  effected,  though  the  results 
recorded  in  the  Twenty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Health,  and  given  in  Chapter  XIV.,  help  out  some- 
what ;  and  it  is  with  a  view  of  still  further  supplying  the  deficiency 
that  the  information  embodied  in  the  following  has  been  got  to- 
gether. 
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The  Massachusetts  experiments  have  demonstrated,  moreover,  that 
under  proper  conditions  the  nitrification  of  sewage  will  proceed  dur- 
ing cold  weather,  although  not  as  rapidly  as  in  warm  weather.*  The 
detail  of  what  can  be  actually  accomplished  in  this  particular  is  given, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  the  Special  Massachusetts  Beport,  and  in  the  An- 
nual Eeport  for  1891,  already  referred  to. 

Temperatures  of  Air  and  Sewage  at  Lawrence. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  question  of  temperatures  at  Lawrence, 
where  the  experiments  have  been  carried  on,  Tables  Nos.  69  and  70, 
derived  from  the  Special  Beport,  are  given.  The  winter  of  1887-88, 
when  the  mean  temperature  for  January  was  15.46°,  is  stated  to  have 
been  the  coldest  in  20  years.  It  was  found  necessary,  because  of  the 
low  temperature  at  which  the  sewage  arrived  at  the  experiment  sta- 
tion, to  warm  it  by  passing  a  hot  water-pipe  through  the  measuring 
tank.    In  reference  to  this  it  may  be  noted  as  a  very  important  point 

Table  No.  69.— Mean  Maximum,  Mean  Minimum,  and  Mean  Temperature  of 
Air  at  Lawrence,  from  November  to  March,  Inclusive,  During  the  Win- 
ters OF  1887-88  AND  1888-89. 

(Fahrenheit*.) 


Month. 

1837-88. 

188a-89. 

Mean  max. 

Mean  mln. 

aaso 

20.87 

6.8S 

19.34 

30.39 

Mean. 

Mean  max. 

Mean  min. 

Mean. 

Novoinbcr                

47.16 
86.54 
34.61 
8B.08 
89.18 

87.78 
88.30 

15.40 

29.76 

48.40 

88.0H 
89.77 
83.75 
46.88 

81.80 
21.46 
23.00 
11.89 
26.65 

89.86 

December 

29.77 

Jantiary 

81.88 

22.38 

Mftix^h                      

86.96 

in  the  discussion  that  the  winter  temperature  of  the  sewage  was  con- 
siderably reduced  by  reason  of  the  pipe  conveying  it  from  the  sewer 
to  the  experiment  station  passing  along  the  bed  of  the  Merrimac  river 
for  nearly  half  a  mile.  The  diflference  caused  thereby  is  shown  in 
Table  No.  70. 

In  reference  to  Table  No.  70  it  may  be  stated  that  for  the  purpose  of 
comparing  temperature  of  effluent  with  the  temperature  of  sewage  the 
effluent  from  Tank  No.  1  has  been  selected.  This  tank  is  composed  of 
a  filtering  material  of  9,000  gallons  of  clean,  coarse  mortar  sand  of  even 
grain,  in  which  the  voids  were  found  to  equal  36  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
When  saturated  with  water  and  allowed  to  drain  there  remained  12 
per  cent,  of  the  total  volume,  which  was  filled  with  water,  and  24  per 
cent,  containing  air,  the  sand  occupying  64  per  cent,  of  the  total  space. 

As  shown  in  Table  No.  70  the  mean  temperature  of  the  sewage,  as 

*  For  atatement  of  winter  purification  in  detail,  refer  to  Chapter  XIV.,  Article  on  The  Effect 
of  Froat  and  Snow  upon  Intermittent  Filtration  at  Lawrence,  p.  280,  and  following. 
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Table  No.  70. —  MAxiMUitf,  Minimum,  and  Mean  Tbmpekatures  in  Main  Sewer 
AT  Lawrence,  the  same  for  Sewage  as  delivered  to  Filter  Tanks  and 
FOR  Effluent  from  Tank  No.  1,  from  January,  1888,  to  April,  1889,  in- 
CLUsrvB.* 

(Fahrenheit «.) 


January 

FebmuT 

March 

April 

May 

Jane 

Jaly 

Augaet 

September 

October. 

NoTemUer 

December 

1889. 

January 

Febmary 

UKTCh 

April 


Temperatare  in  main 


Max.        Min.       Mean. 


44 

44 
51 
57 
63 

m 

68 
«7 
5» 
b^ 
48 

47 
48 
47 
57 


86 
86 
46 
51 
57 
61 
6S 
62 
54 
50 
46 

44 
48 
40 
45 


46.5 
41.6 
40.5 
47.2 
58.2 
5».4 
63.7 
67.1 
64.8 
56.8 
51.0 
46.5 

45.9 
44.6 
45.2 
49.5 


Temperature  of  sewa^ie  a 
delivered  to  filter  tank. 


87 

66t 

80t 

46 

57 

73 

78 

74 

71 

58 

50 

46 

46 
46 
44 

53 


Min.       Mean. 


84 

85 

51t 

86 

45 

58 

65 

69 

55 

45 

88 

41 

44 
44 
83 
89 


85.8 
47. Ot 

60.  fit 

48.6 

51.8 

65.9 

69.8 

71.1 

64.1 

47.8 

45.0 

44.7 

44.7 
44.9 
8(i.6 
46.1 


Temperature  of  effluent 
from  Tank  No.  1. 


Max.        Min.       Mean. 


86 
87 
42 
46 
57 
78 
74 
75 
74 
61 
54 
44 

41 
89 
41 
53 


85 
86 
85 
40 
47 
58 
68 
71 
61 
51 
48 


88 
87 
86 
40 


86.7 
85.7 
8H.6 
42.2 
52.0 
64.1 
71.0 
73.8 
68.4 
55.1 
49.1 
44.1 

39.6 
87.6 
39.6 
45.7 


*  The  maxima  and  minima  of  this  table  are  not  true  maxima  and  minima  as  derived  from  maximum  and 
minimum  thermometers ;  they  are  merely  the  highest  and  lowest  daily  readinfrs,  as  taken  from  the  tabulations  in 
the  Special  Report.  t  Sewage  vrarmed  artificially. 

applied  to  the  filters  in  January,  1888,  was  over  11®  below  that  of  the 
sewage  in  the  main  sewer.  In  the  winter  of  1888-89  sewage  was  ap- 
plied at  a  temperature  of  about  45®,  which  was  but  little  below  the 
temperature  of  the  main  sewer,  except  in  March,  when  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  applied  sewage  ranged  from  44°  to  33°,  with  a  mean  of  36.6°. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  February  of  this  year  was  22.3°, 
as  shown  in  Table  No.  69. 

Without  going  into  an  elaborate  analysis  of  the  winter  results  of 
the  Lawrence  experiments  it  will  be  suflScient  for  present  purposes  to 
state : 

(1)  That  in  winters  of  the  mean  temperatures  of  those  of  1887-88  and 
1888-89,  at  Lawrence,  sewage  can  be  so  far  purified  by  intermittent  fil- 
tration through  sand,  that  probably  40  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  nitrogen 
applied  in  the  sewage  will  be  reduced  to  nitrates  in  the  effluent. 

(2)  That  to  accomplish  this,  the  sewage  needs  to  be  applied  at  about 
the  temperature  42°  to  45°,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  mean  winter 
temperature  in  main  sewers,  although  in  manufacturing  quarters, 
where  hot  waste  liquids  and  condensed  steam  are  admitted  into  the 
sewers,  the  temperature  of  the  sewage  may  be  even  much  higher.J 

X  See  Mr.  6ray*B  Providence  Report  for  tempsrature  in  sewera  of  Paris,  where  during  an  ex- 
tremely cold  December  in  1879  the  mean  temperature  of  the  sewage  waa  48°,  with  a  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  at  the  same  time  of  18.3°,  and  of  water  of  the  Seine  of  82°. 

In  another  case  where  a  main  Paris  sewer  receives  the  sewage  of  a  manufacturing  quarter,  the 
winter  temperature  of  the  sewage  was  maintained  at  58.6°  to  60.6°. 
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(3)  The  complete  nitrification  of  50  per  cent,  of  the  organic  matter 
represents  more  than  50  per  cent,  purification. 

COMPABISON  OF  AlB  TeMPERATUBES  AT  A  NUMBEB  OF  PLACES. 

Thus  far  we  have  comparatively  little  experience  in  this  country  in 
the  winter  purification  of  sewage  by  either  broad  irrigation  or  inter- 
mittent filtration  on  a  large  scale.  We  may,  however,  compare  the  mean 
temperatures  at  a  number  of  places  where  meteorological  records  have 
been  kept,  with  the  records  of  places  abroad  where  winter  purification 
has  proceded  without  interruption  from  frost.  Table  No.  71,  following, 
gives  a  number  of  such  records. 

The  column  State  of  Michigan  in  Table  No.  71  may  be  taken  as 
representing  the  approximate  mean  climate  of  that  State.  It  is  intro- 
duced for  the  pui'pose  of  showing  what  may  be  expected  in  a  typical 
region  in  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States.  The  mean  tempera- 
tures here  given  are  from  a  table  at  page  17  of  the  16th  Annual  Be- 
port  of  the  Michigan  State  Board  of  Health,  the  stations  represented 
being  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  from  Marquette  and  Escanaba  at  the 
North  to  Detroit,  Ann  Arbor,  and  Hillsdale  at  the  South.  The  mean 
winter  temperatures  at  Marquette  are,  however,  much  lower  than  the 
means  as  here  given,  and  before  designing  sewage  disposal  by  broad 
irrigation  or  intermittent  filtration  at  a  point  as  far  north  as  Marquette, 
one  would  need  more  definite  information  in  relation  to  local  winter 
temperatures  than  is  afforded  by  Table  No.  71. 

Table  No.  71.— Mean  Monthly  Winter  Tehperatubes  at  the   Places   indi- 
cated IN  Eubope  and  the  United  States. 

(Fahrenheit  •.) 


London. 

Dantsic. 

State  of 
Miobigan. 

Bute  of 

Alabama. 

MonUu. 

file 

It 

I 

H 

1' 

H 
11 

H 
II 

1^ 

ii  1  h 

Nov 

48.8 

«».8    • 

86.6 

88.4 

41.0 

46.U 

60 

86.8 
80.0 
S6.8 
89.1 

41.S 

81 

40.0 

Sff.8 
87.8 
88.9 
44.6 

48 

86.0 
26.6 
80.6 
28.6 
89.8 
44.8 

10 
to 
1 

62.9           80 

Dec 

46.6 
48.9 
49.8 
64.1 
6a5 

to 

jRIl 

1 

Feb 

March 

April 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  preceding*  remark,  and  also  to  show  the 
range  of  the  mean  in  a  single  State,  Table  No.  72  has  been  prepared. 

The  range  in  latitude  of  places  in  Table  No.  72  is  from  46*34' 
North  at  Marquette,  to  42*17'  Nortli  at  Ann  Arbor,  a  total  range  of 
4*17'.     The  lowest  mean  temperature  for  any  month  is  found  at 
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Table  No.  72.— Maximum,  Minimttm,  and  Mean  Temperatures  for  the  Winter 
Months  of  1886-87  at  several  Places  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

(Fahrenheit  •.) 


Namea  of  plaoeai 

Dec.,  1886. 

Jan.,  1887. 

Feb.,  1887. 

March,  1887. 

Max. 

Min. 

Mean. 

Max. 

Min. 

Mean. 

Max. 

Min. 

Mean. 

Max. 

Min. 

Mean. 

Harqaette 

43 
89 
46 
46 
4tf 
46 
46 
63 

-18 
-15 
0 
-1 
-:j 
-8 
-8 
8 

16.7 
15.0 
22.6 
21.6 
23.5 
!».« 
19.8 
24.0 

87 
89 

48 
48 
52 
54 

-21 
-21 
-14 
-15 

-2 
-30 
-12 

-3 

8.0 
7.6 
18.8 
16.2 
20.1 
18.2 
1H.5 
23.6 

86 
86 
41 
46 
46 
58 
58 
54 

-13 
-17 
-12 
-15 
-7 
-8 
-8 
1 

12.0 
18.0 
16.1 
17.8 
24.1 
1M.4 
26.8 
28.2 

46 

44 
89 
48 
60 
50 
M 
52 

-14 
-12 

-10 

-7 

7 

6 

18.7 

Bwanaba 

10.2 

20.1 

Trayene  city 

21.5  ■ 

-Grand  Haven 

27.8 

Lanaing  . .            ... 

27.8 

5 

iM.i 

]>etroit 

7     ai  0 

Escanaba  in  latitude  46^48'  North,  for  the  mouth  of  January;  the 
highest  mean  for  the  same  month  being  23.6^  at  Detroit  in  latitude 
42°20'.  The  elevations  above  tide- water  range  from  930  feet  at  Ann 
Arbor  to  585  at  Detroit;  Lansing  is  900  feet,  Marquette  641;  while 
Escanaba,  Mackinaw  city,  Traverse  city,  and  Grand  Haven  are  all  a 
trifle  less  than  600  feet.  The  highest  point  at  which  a  series  of  meteor- 
ological observations  are  recorded  in  Michigan  is  Eeed  city,  in  lati- 
tude 43°44'  and  1,016  feet  above  tide,  where  in  January,  1886,  the  mean 
temperature  was  17.4°,  with  the  maximum  of  44°  and  minimum  of  — 18° 
for  the  same  month. 

A  number  of  the  other  States  have  organized  meteorological  depart- 
ments in  which  the  State  meteorology  is  treated  somewhat  more  in  de- 
tail than  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  and  information  of  the 
kind  indicated  in  the  foregoing  as  likely  to  be  of  use  in  deciding  ques- 
tions of  sewage  disposal  may  be  in  most  cases  easily  obtained.  By 
way  of  illustrating  the  climatology  of  one  of  the  more  southerly  States, 
the  means  of  the  winter  temperatures  at  a  large  number  of  places  in 
the  State  of  Alabama  are  also  tabulated  in  Table  No.  71.  The  details 
of  the  observations  at  a  few  of  the  stations  in  that  State  are  given  in 
Table  No.  73. 

Table  No.  78.— Minimum  and  Mean  Temperatures  of  the  Winter  Months  for 
A  Series  of  Tears  at  several  Places  in  the  State  of  Alabama. 

(Fahrenheit  •.) 


• 

1 

Mean  temperataras. 

a. 

a  a 

s 

2  25 

Name  of  plaoe. 

1 

r 

1 

1 

1 

No.  of  yea 
servatioi 
dnded 
means. 

Hunteville 

84«46' 

88»  ay 

JW07' 
82*  40^ 
820  2^ 
31«  50^ 
80*41' 

600 
«00 
250 
826 
219 
450 
86 

41.8 
40.0 
50.4 
47.8 
49.5 
52.8 
47.6 

42.1 
89.1 
46.1 
44.6 
48.2 
46.9 
60.7 

42.6 
41.7 
48.6 
60.7 
62.8 
61.3 
50.2 

61.3 
60.1 
56.6 
58.0 
67.1 
68.8 
60.7 

-0 
4 
4 

6 
14 
11 

14 

Blnningham 

8 

6 

Anbum 

V4 

Troy 

6 

MSte.:......;::. :::.:. 

23 
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The  results  of  Table  No.  73  in  comparison  with  the  mean  temperature 
at  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  as  shown  in  Table  No.  69,  easily  indicate 
that  an  exceedingly  efficient  winter  purification  of  sewage  by  irrigation 
and  filtration  can  be  attained  in  the  State  of  Alabama. 

The  foregoing  illustrations  of  mean  winter  temperatures  in  Michigan 
and  Alabama  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  value  of  a  well-digested 
State  climatology  in  connection  with  the  selection  of  the  method  of 
sewage  disposal  to  be  used  in  regions  lacking  the  data  of  actual  ex- 
perience through  a  series  of  years.  The  variations  in  climate  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  United  States  are  so  extensive,  and  the  range  of  lati- 
tude so  great,  that  definite  information  of  the  kind  here  collected  is  of 
the  highest  value,  though  for  its  full  utilization  we  need  a  series  of 
allied  observations  in  relation  to  the  temperatures  of  the  soil  at 
various  depths,  such  observations  of  the  temperature  of  the  soil  fur- 
nishing certain  modifying  corrections  which  do  not  appear  from  a 
study  of  air  temperatures  alone. 

Soil  Temperature  Observations  Abroad. 

Observations  of  the  temperature  of  the  soil  at  various  depths  have 
been  kept  at  the  Greenwich  Observatory,  the  Edinburgh  tFniversity 
and  at  other  places  abroad  for  many  years,  but  it  is  only  recently  that 
the  subject  has  received  any  special  attention  in  this  country. 

To  a  number  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  established 
during  the  last  few  years  may  be  assigned  the  credit  of  beginning  a 
series  of  studies  of  soil  temperatures  of  value  not  only  to  the  agricult- 
ural interests  of  the  country,  but  which  also  throw  considerable  light 
on  questions  of  sewage  purification  as  well. 

Many  of  the  European  observations  have  been  made  and  studied 
largely  with  reference  to  their  bearing  on  geological  dynamics,  and 
while  of  interest  from  the  geological  point  of  view,  are  less  useful  for 
present  purposes  than  those  made  at  the  several  American  Agricult- 
ural Experinient  Stations. 

As  an  exception  to  this,  Table  No.  74,  of  the  results  at  the  Berlin 
sewage  farms  in  1884  and  1885,  is  given. 

The  mean  winter  air  temperatures  at  Berlin  are  :  December,  33.5® 
F. ;  January,  30°  ;  and  February,  31.1°.  Soil  temperatures  have  been 
taken  at  14  different  points  at  the  depths  indicated  in  Table  No.  74. 
The  results  here  given  are  the  means  of  all  the  observations.  The 
deepest  frost  penetration  thus  far  observed  is  about  2.5  feet;  in 
ordinary  winters  the  depth  of  frost  does  not  exceed  1.7  feet.* 

*  Notes  on  European  Practice  in  Sewage  Disposal.  By  Chas.  H.  Swan.  Jour,  of  Aian.  of 
Bng.  Socs.,  voL  vii.,  No.  7  p.  253  (July,  1888). 
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Table  No.  74.— Average  Soil  Temperatures  at  the  Berlin  Sewage  Farms  in 

1884  AND  1885. 
(Pahrenheit  •.) 


Year. 

1884. 

1886. 

Depth,  meters. 

0.6 
(1.64  ft) 

(3.28  ft.) 

8 

(9.84  ft.) 

0.5 
(1.64  ft.) 

1 
(3.28  ft.) 

3 

(9.84  ft.) 

Day  of  month. 
Juiinuy  1 .  ......... 

40.1 
40.1 
42.9 
4:^.8 
41.1 

Ami 

44 .» 
4«.8 
46.8 
56.S 
56.7 
58.8 
60.0 
(36. 0 
61.8 
649 
61.4 
61.8 
60.0 
58.1 
48.7 
46.7 
30.5 
44.8 

43.8 
42.4 
43.4 
44.7 
485 
48.0 
46.3 
47.0 
46.2 
51.7 
54.6 
55.9 
57.5 
62.3 
61.1 
62.5 
61.9 
60.6 
5».7 
66.1 
51.8 
60.0 
44.0 
45.4 

49.6 
48.1 
47.6 
47.7 
47.6 
46.8 
47.7 
47.7 
47.9 
49.0 
51.5 
52.2 
53.0 
54.4 
66.9 
56.4 
57.4 
57.8 
57.8 
66.9 
55.5 
64.8 
62.4 
60.8 

40.6 
39.1 
85.9 
88.0 
41.1 
40.6 
48.4 
46.3 
64.7 
60.3 
57.8 
61.2 
64.7 
66.5 
62.7 
62.9 
68.0 
57.9 
55.6 
53.0 
48.1 
45.1 
43.1 
38.8 

43.4 
41.9 
89.6 
40.6 
42.8 
42.8 
48.7 
46.9 
62.0 
50.6 
64.6 
58.0 
60.8 
62.9 
61.5 
61.8 
58.3 
57.9 
57.0 
64.4 
50.9 
48.2 
44.8 
42.8 

49.9 

Jannaiy  16 

49.0 

Febrnary  1 

47.7 

rebruarylS.  

47.1 

March  1 

46.7 

March  15 

46.7 

April  1 

46.7 

April  15 

May  1 

47.2 
48.1 

May  15 

49.5 

Jnnel 

60.4 

Jnno  16 

51.8 

Jnlyl 

63.5 

July  15 

66.0 

August  1  

66.2 

Augnal  15 

66.6 

September  1 

66.6 

September  15 

October  1   

66.4 
66.5 

October  15 

66.8 

Korember  1 • 

54.5 

November  15 

biiA 

p<M^«nibin- 1         

61.9 

December  15. 

60.7 

Kelation  op  Specific  Heat  to  Sewage  Disposal. 

The  specific  heat  of  a  body  is  defined  as  the  number  of  heat-units 
necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  pound  of  the  body  1°  F.  with 
water  at  32®  taken  as  the  unit.  In  either  of  its  three  forms  water  pos- 
sesses the  greatest  specific  heat  of  any  substance  known,  although  as 
ice  its  specific  heat  is  only  one-half  that  of  the  liquid  form.  Notwith- 
standing the  utility  of  such  information  in  agriculture,  comparatively 
little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  determining  the  specific  heat  of 
soils,  the  following  table,  No.  75,  of  relative  rates  of  cooling,  from 
Schiibler,  embodying  about  the  most  useful  results  thus  far  obtained.* 

*  On  the  Physical  Properties  of  the  Soil  and  on  the  Means  of  Investigating  them.  By  Pro- 
fessor Schttbler,  of  the  UniTenity  of  Tubingen.  Jour.  Roy.  Ag.  Soc.  of  Eng.,  voL  i.  (1640), 
pp.  177-218. 

The  results  detailed  in  this  paper  of  Professor  SchUbler,  while  obtained  more  than  50  years  ago, 
are  still  the  best  in  many  respects  to  be  found  anywhere.  Recently  the  South  Carolina  and  Mary- 
land Ag.  Ex.  stations  have  experimented  on  soil  physics,  and  the  foUovdng  r^sumtf  from  the 
Second  An.  Rept.  of  the  S.  Car.  Sta.  (pp.  76,  17)  indicates  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  work  of 
this  character  which  it  is  proposed  to  carry  on  at  these  stations. 

Soil  Particles :  1.  Interpretation  of  the  result  of  mechanical  analysis. 

a.  Number  of  particles  in  unit  weight  or  volume  of  soil. 

b.  Diameter  of  average  sized  particle  of  soil  and  the  mean  arrangement  of  the  particles. 

c  Surface  area  of  particles  (this  shows  the  need  of  still  further  perfecting  the  method  of 
mechanical  analysis). 
2.  On  a  moTement  of  soil  particles  duo  to  changing  water  content  and  changing  temperature,  as 
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In  obtaining  these  results  a  given  quantity  of  dry  soil  was  heated  to 
145°,  and  the  time  required  to  cool  to  70°  observed,  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere  being  61°.  The  observed  times  of  cooling  are  stated 
in  the  first  column ;  in  the  second  is  given  the  relative  power  of 
retaining  heat,  with  lime  sand  assumed  as  100. 

In  regard  to  the  relative  rates  of  cooling  of  the  several  earths  as  in- 
dicated in  Table  No.  75,  it  may  be  remarked  that  while  the  relative 
rate  of  cooling  depends  upon  the  power  of  retaining  heat,  it  is  still 
not  quite  identical  with  specific  heat.    As  stated  by  Professor  Schiib- 

related  to  the  growth  of  roots,  and  the  physical  action  of  manure,  with  the  effect  of  barometric 
changes  and  vapor  pressure  on  the  same. 

Soil  Moisture :  8.  Method  for  the  determination  of  the  moiature  in  the  soil  by  electrical 
resistance. 

4.  On  the  movement  of  soil  moisture. 

a.  On  the  cause  and  laws  of  the  movement. 

b.  On  the  effect  of  temperature. 

c.  On  the  efi*eot  of  manure. 

d.  On  the  effiect  of  rain. 

e.  On  the  effect  of  cropping  and  cultivation. 

5.  Calculation  of  the  relative  movement  of  soil  moisture  in  different  soils  from  the  mechanical 
analysis. 

6.  Calculation  of  the  relative  rate  of  evaporation  and  underdrainage  from  different  soils  from 
the  mechanical  analysis. 

7.  On  the  capillary  value  of  different  soils  from  the  mechanical  analysis. 

8.  Effect  of  fineness  and  compactness  on  the  water-holding  power. 

9.  On  the  action  of  underdrains  in  the  soil,  and  of  how  they  act 

10.  On  the  flocculation  and  subsidence  of  clay  particles. 

11.  On  the  swelling  of  clay  when  wet 

12.  On  the  compacting  of  soils  by  rain. 

IS.  On  the  physical  action  of  manures  and  fertilizers. 

Soil  Temperature :  14.  New  form  of  soil  thermometer,  which  rogisters  the  maximum  and  mmi- 
mum  temperaturo  of  a  definite  layer  of  soil. 

15.  The  relation  of  the  soil  to  heat  as  observed  in  the  field  in  typical  soils  or  under  different 
conditions  of  cultivation  and  fertilisation. 

16.  Calculations  of  the  relation  of  diffisrent  soils  to  heat  from  the  mechanical  analyses,  with 
the  effect  of  the  water  content,  cultivation,  and  cropping. 

17.  The  actual  temperature  of  different  soils,  with  range,  etc. 
IS.  Study  of  the  loss  of  heat  from  the  different  soils. 

a.  As  calculated  from  the  mechanical  analysis. 

b.  As  determined  with  the  radiation  thermometer. 
19.  Specific  heat  of  typical  soils. 

Meteorology:   20.  Temperature  of  the  air  and  soils,  and  amount  of  moisture  in  same  most 
favorable  for  plant  growth. 

a.  Distribution  throughout  the  growing  season. 

b.  The  relative  effect  on  the  growth  of  plants  and  crop  production. 

c.  How  modified  by  manure  and  cultivation. 

21.  The  estimation  of  the  actual  amount  of  moisture  in  the  soils  from  time  to  time. 

22.  Influence  of  meteorological  conditions. 

a.  On  grain  production,  as  explaining  low  average  yield  of  grain  at  the  South. 

b.  On  the  distribution  of  crops  throughout  the  State. 

c.  On  the  growth  and  ripening  of  crops. 

23.  Amoimt  and  intensity  of  sunshine  available  for  the  crop. 

24.  Effect  of  wind  movement  on  plant  growth,  especially  as  to  the  amount  of  ammonia  supplied 
to  crops. 
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ler,  the  rate  of  cooling  does  not  depend  merely  upon  specific  heat, 
but  on  the  different  capacity  as  well  which  bodies  possess  of  con- 
ducting heat.  A  body  with  a  low  rate  of  cooling  will  possess  high 
specific  heat  and  slight  conducting  power :  these  two  properties  com- 
bined constitute  the  power  of  retaining  heat. 

Table  No.  75. 


Time  to  cool  from 
146*  to  70«  P. 

Relative  power  of 
retaining  heat. 

Lim<^  imnd . .     . .  \  ^ 

8  h.  80  min. 

8  h.  S7  min. 
S  h.  80  min. 
S  h.  84  rain. 
Sh.  19  min. 

9  h.  16  min. 
1  h.  48  min. 

80  h.    7  min. 

100  0 

Quartz  sand 

»5.0 

Clay  loam 

71  8 

HeavT  clay 

68  4 

Pore  ^ray  clay 

66.7 

Garden  soil 

64.8 

49.0 

Water 

860  4 

Table  No.  76  shows  that  under  the  stated  conditions  dry  humus  will 
cool  about  twice  as  fast  as  sand,  and  nearly  eighteen  times  as  fast  as 
water,  when  exposed  to  the  same  degree  of  heat ;  it  also  shows,  inde- 
pendent of  the  considerations  which  have  been  forcibly  presented  by 
the  Lawrence  experiments,  the  superior  value  of  sand  as  a  sewage 
purification  medium  in  winter.  In  order  to  illustrate  this  proposition 
we  will  review  briefly  the  rationale  of  the  process  of  applying  sewage 
to  an  intermittent  filtration  area  from  day  to  day.  According  to  the 
Lawrence  experiments  the  daily  application  of  sewage  disappeared 
from  the  surface  of  coarse  mortar-sand  in  comparatively  short  periods 
of  time,  the  actual  length  depending,  as  might  be  expected,  largely 
upon  the  amount  applied.  When  applied  at  the  rate  of  60,000  gallons 
per  acre  per  day,  about  30  minutes  usually  sufficed  for  that  quantity  to 
sink  entirely  beneath  the  surface.  At  the  rate  of  100,000  gallons  per 
day  per  single  application,  the  surface  of  coarse  sand  was  usually  clear 
in  about  one  hour,*  though  at  times  the  periods  were  somewhat  longer, 
as  may  be  seea  by  inspection  of  the  record  in  detail.  Li  Table  No.  76 
a  few  extracts  are  given  from  the  original  tabulations  by  way  of  illustrat- 
ing the  point  in  question.  As  the  liquid  sewage  sinks  into  the  sand,  thin 
laminae  of  water  cover  the  particles  of  sand  to  the  extent  of  about  one- 
ninth  of  the  whole  volume,  the  balance  of  the  space  being  occupied  by 
sand  two-thirds,  and  air  one-fourth.  The  application  of  one  day  is 
pushed  forward  by  that  of  the  next,  the  last  part  of  each  daily  applica- 
tion remaining  just  below  the  surface  of  the  sand  until  the  next  appli- 
cation is  made,  when  it  is  in  turn  pushed  forward  as  bef ore.f    Again,  it 

*  For  detailed  statement  as  apply  mg  to  filten  of  coarse  sand  and  other  material,  see  the 
tabnlations  in  the  Spec.  Mass.  Bd.  of  Health  Rept.,  Part  IL  With  very  coarse  material  the  daily 
application  frequently  disappeared  within  one  minute. 

t  Spea  Rept,  Part  IL,  pp.  6, 7. 
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T^BLB  No.  76.— Length  of  Time  Sewage  Remained  on  Surface  when  Applied 
TO  Sand  Filters  (Lawrence). 


Date. 

Tank. 

lit 

III 

Date. 

Tank. 

lit 

||   . 

lis 

§§1 

111 

lis 

< 

PS 

No.  1 

-< 

P2 

April  10,          18S8 

No.  1 

80,000 

Om. 

July  16, 

1889 

100,000 

98  m. 

Apriiai, 

4«        ft 

80.000 

15  m. 

August  10, 

*« 

44         4. 

100,000 

48  m. 

May4, 

4k        I* 

80,000 

Om. 

Aprill, 

188S 

No.  8 

80,000 

46  m. 

August  16. 

»4         U 

80,000 

aom. 

April «. 

•• 

t«     1. 

80,000 

2  h.  18  m. 

August  23, 

•  •         •* 

00,000 

18  m. 

April  10, 

»• 

44        44 

80.000 

Ih. 

Septembers,       "  

41         (1 

P'XS 

20  m. 

May  4. 

(« 

44        *• 

80,000 

48  m, 

Septembers,       ** 

•i         44 

80.000 

49  m. 

July  16, 

**  

44         4. 

20,000 

1  h.  67  m. 

September?,       •*  

4<        <4 

80,000 

33  m. 

August  14, 

*• 

U        .4 

80,000 

24  h. 

October  16,          '• 

4<         «t 

80,000 

1  h.  11  m. 

August  34, 

"  

4.         .4 

SO.UOO 

6  h.  41  m. 

October  19, 

44        44 

oaooo 

Ih.    2  m. 

March  11, 

<> 

No.  6 

80,000 

20  m. 

December  10,      " 

•  ..        44 

60,000 

S3m. 

March   28, 

»• 

saooo 

47  m. 

December  14,      "  

«t        44 

80,000 

27  m. 

April  19, 

'» 

<4        44 

30,000 

18  m. 

January  1,       1889 

4«        44 

80.000 

27  m. 

July  12, 

*• 

44        4. 

60,000 

Ih.  88m. 

January  15,         •* 

4t         «« 

80,000 

20  m. 

August  1, 

«' 

•  4        4. 

80.000 

24  h. 

February  1,         '* 

t.        44 

80.000 

86  m. 

December  1, 

•4 

"        " 

60.000 

Ih. 

February  14,       "  

44         14 

80.000 

34  m. 

January  1, 

lb89 

'*        *• 

60.000 

68  m. 

March  1, 

>4        •4 

80,000 

28  m. 

February  2, 

»' 

60,000 

Ih. 

Mnn-hl6,           '*   

44         4« 

80.000 

81  m. 

April  a, 

4t 

.4         tt 

60.000 

87  m. 

April  1. 

.<         44 

80,000 

82  m. 

June  1, 

** 

44        4. 

60,000 

86  m. 

April  15,               *  ...   . 

t«          '4 

60.000 

1  h.  61  m. 

March  24, 

1888 

No.  12 

80,000 

20  8. 

Mayl. 

44         tt 

80.000 

8h. 

July  27, 

** 

f4         44 

84  h. 

May  15,                •'.... 

•*         " 

80.000 

9h.  25  m. 

April  5, 

'■ 

No.  18 

60.000 

46  a. 

June  14, 

44         44 

60,000 

Sh.  18  m. 

April  21. 

it 

120,000 

Im.  68. 

July2, 

44         .4 

100,000 

66  m. 

is  clear  that  a  slight  circulation  of  air  may  be  expected  to  take  place 
through  the  voids  of  the  sand  which  are  not  occupied  with  liquid,  and 
the  cooling  effect  of  winter  temperatures  will  therefore  be  somewhat 
greater  than  when  continuous  filtration,  with  its  consequent  entire  ex- 
clusion of  air,  is  used.  In  very  cold  weather,  then,  filter  areas  may  be 
considerably  protected  from  freezing  by  the  use  for  the  time  being 
of  continuous  filtration  rather  than  intermittent,  the  high  specific  heat 
of  the  water  covering  obviously  extending  greatly  the  time  of  reduc 
tion  to  temperature  of  freezing. 

Returning  to  the  specific  heat  of  sand,  we  may  conclude  from  the 
preceding  that  its  high  capacity  for  retaining  heat  will  also  assist  in 
prolonging  the  time  to  freezing.  Putting  sand  in  comparison  with 
humus,  other  things  being  equal,  the  time  would  be  doubled  before 
reduction  to  the  temperature  of  freezing,  as  shown  by  Schiibler's  table. 

How  Heated  Bodies  Cool. 

The  rate  at  which  cooling  of  various  soils  and  water  takes  place  is 
thus  shown  to  be  of  considerable  practical  importance  in  sewage 
disposal ;  indeed,  we  may  say  that  a  thorough  understanding  of  its 
laws  will  assist  greatly  in  reaching  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  winter  purification  in  cold  climates.  At  present,  aside  from  the 
experiments  of  Dulong  and  Petit  and  of  Peclet,  we  have  little  accurate 
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knowledge  of  the  laws  of  heat  which  apply,  and  what  we  do  derive 
from  their  experiments,  so  far  as  its  application  to  the  present  subject 
is  concerned,  is  far  from  satisfactory. 

The  cooling  of  heated  bodies  may  be  eflfected  by  either  radiation, 
contact  of  cold  air,  or  by  conduction.  In  the  case  of  a  filter  area  with 
a  sheet  of  water  covering  it,  the  sources  of  loss  which  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  are  radiation  and  contact  of  cold  air.  Conduction,  aside 
from  the  small  area  of  contact  of  water  and  soil  at  the  sides,  only 
takes  place  from  the  water  to  the  filter  area,  with  the  useful  result  that 
the  heat  abstracted  from  the  water  by  conduction  goes  to  increase  the 
temperature  of  the  filtering  material. 

Badiation  from  a  given  area  of  surface  varies  as  the  temperature. 
For  water  its  value  is  1.085  heat-units  per  square  foot  of  area  per 
hour  for  a  difference  of  1°  F.  in  temperature. 

Within  limits  not  exceeding  about  30*^  F.  we  may  say  that  cooling 
by  contact  of  air  is,  for  a  given  area  of  surface,  also  proportional  to 
the  difference  in  temperature  between  the  air  and  the  body  cooled,  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  Newton.  For  greater  differences  of  tem- 
perature the  ratio  of  loss  is  somewhat  higher,  as  demonstrated  by 
Dulong,  but  for  present  purposes  the  assumption  of  proportionality 
of  loss  to  temperature  is  suflicient.  For  a  difference  of  1°  F.  we  may 
take  the  loss  by  cooling  from  contact  with  the  air,  according  to  Peclet, 
at  0.596  heat-units  per  square  foot  per  hour.  The  combined  loss  from 
radiation  and  contact  per  square  foot  per  hour  for  a  difference  of  1°  F. 
accordingly  becomes  (1.085  +  0.695)  =  1,680  heat-units. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  foregoing  let  us  assume  an  air  temperature 
of  10°  and  sewage  at  a  temperature  of  45°  applied  to  the  depth  of  four 
inches  on  a  filter  area  free  of  snow.  Also  assume  the  time  required  to 
completely  sink  below  the  surface  at  one  hour.  The  loss  of  heat  from 
radiation  and  contact  of  cold  air  per  square  foot  per  hour  will  be  ap- 
proximately (1.68  X  35)  =  58.8  heat-units.  Four  inches  in  depth  gives  a 
volume  weight  per  square  foot  of  20.8  pounds.  The  reduction  in  tem- 
perature of  the  applied  sewage  before  sinking  into  the  filtering  mate- 
rial will  accordingly  be  (58.8  -^  20.8)  =  2.8°  F.  To  find  the  time  elaps-. 
ing  before  reduction  under  the  conditions  to  the  temperature  of  freez- 
ing we  have  a  total  loss  of  heat-units  per  square  foot  of  (20.8  X  13)  = 
270.4,  of  which,  as  an  approximation,  we  may  say  69  heat-units  are 
lost  the  first  hour,  64  the  second  hour,  60  the  third  hour,  and  so  on 
until  the  whole  quantity  of  270.4  units  is  lost  in  about  five  and  one- 
half  hours.  This  result  is  a  rapid  approximation  merely.  The  sub- 
ject admits  of  extended  mathematical  treatment,  but  the  data  are  not 
exact  enough  to  justify  the  additional  expenditure  of  labor  required.* 

♦  The  law*  of  cooling  are  very  complicated,  and  all  formnlae  thna  far  devised  are  merely  approxi- 
matiTe.    Newton's  law  assertB  that  the  rate  at  which  a  body  loses  heat  is  proportional  to  the  dif- 
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Again,  the  latent  heat  of  freezing  is  about  142  nnits,  and  the  with- 
drawal  of  this  amount  of  heat  under  the  conditions  assumed,  and 
through  the  operation  of  the  same  law  of  loss,  will  still  further  extend 
the  time  of  complete  congelation.  In  illustration  of  this  we  may  con- 
sider the  case  of  the  stratum  of  water  equivalent  to  a  pound  in  weight 
per  square  foot.  Its  thickness  will  be  (12.00  —  62.4)  =  0.192  inches. 
The  time  required  for  this  thickness  to  congeal  will  be,  under  the  law 
of  cooling  already  used,  about  3.5  hours.  When  ice  has  once  formed, 
however,  a  somewhat  different  set  of  conditions  govern.  Loss  of  heat 
from  the  water  under  the  ice  can  then  take  place  only  by  conduction 
through  the  ice  cover,  and,  by  reason  of  the  low  conductivity  of  ice,  at 
a  lower  rate  than  when  the  unprotected  water  was  exposed  to  every 
passing  movement  of  the  air.  The  weight  of  water  at  32°  is  somewhat 
less  than  at  slightly  higher  temperatures,  39.3°  being  the  temperature 
of  greatest  density.  Hence  cooling  by  convection  will  not  take  place 
at  the  low  temperatures  under  consideration.  These  illustrations, 
without  exhausting  the  subject,  will  suffice  to  indicate  why  the  process 
of  cooling  is  a  prolonged  one  under  the  conditions  assumed. 

The  specific  heat  of  ice,  however,  is,  as  already  stated,  only  one-half 
that  of  water,  and  hence  we  may  expect  a  relatively  more  rapid  further 
reduction  of  temperature  of  the  ice  itself  after  once  actually  formed 
than  before ;  that  is  to  say,  ice  responds  to  changes  of  temperature 
twice  as  readily  as  water. 

ference  between  the  temperature  of  its  surface  and  that  of  itfi  inoloanre.     The  rate  of  cooling  may 
be  defined  as  the  fall  of  temperature  per  unit  of  time  for  any  given  instant  considered. 

In  testing  the  law  of  cooling  experimentally  it  is  found  that  if  the  temperature  of  a  cooling 
body  is  observed  at  equal  intervals  of  time^  the  excesses  above  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  which 
the  cooling  body  is  placed  form  a  decreasing  series,  in  which,  letting  Go  denote  the  initial  excess 

of  temperature,  —  *^-o  ratio  of  the  series,  we  have  the  excess  at  the  end  of  one  unit  of  time  equal 

A  e  e 

to        ,  at  the  end  of  two  units  — v   and    after  t  units  - -^-.     If,  then,  6  denote  the  excess 
""  m  m'  m' 

at  time,  t,  there  results  e  —.  — i  ^Qq  n»— *. 
m' 

The  following  practical  expression  for  the  loss  of  heat  by  contact  with  air  will  answer  the  re- 
quirements of  ordinary  computation  : 

L— 0.1P(t-TV'. 
in  which 

L  —  loss  of  heat  by  contact  per  square  foot  per  hour ; 
F  —  factor  for  movement  of  air  «  4  for  quiet  air ;  5,  for  moderately  moving  air ;  and  6  for  rapidly 

moving  air ; 
t  —  temperature  of  heated  body ;  and 
T  —  temperature  of  the  air  in  contact 

When  (t-  T)  does  not  exceed  aoout  20°  to  30«,  we  may  take  L  —  0.  1  P  (t-T). 

For  ordinary  conditions  of  loss  by  contact  of  air  with  a  filter  area,  F  —  5,  may  be  taken. 

With  great  differences  of  temperature,  as  for  instance  50^  to  60^,  the  neglect  of  the  fractional 
exponent  of  (t— T)  will  lead  to  relatively  larger  variations  from  the  actual  law  than  with  the 
smaller  difierenoes  considered  in  the  foregoing. 
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In  order  to  insure  that  winter  purification  may  go  on  without  inter- 
ruption, the  thing  to  be  attained,  then,  is  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
any  considerable  quantity  of  ice.  As  we  have  seen,  the  latent  heat  of 
freezing  is  142  units ;  when  ice  is  once  formed  this  amount  of  heat  will 
be  required  for  every  pound  in  the  process  of  melting  to  water  at  the 
temperature  of  32°.  With  sewage  at  temperature  of  45°  going  on  to  a 
frozen  filtration  area,  for  every  pound  of  ice  converted  into  water  at  a 
temperature  of  32°  there  will  be  required  the  reduction  of  13  pounds 
of  the  onflowing  sewage  to  the  same  temperature  ;  in  other  words,  with 
onflowing  sewage  at  temperature  of  45°  the  result  of  melting  one 
pound  of  ice  will  be  the  reduction  of  nearly  13  pounds  of  water  to  a 
temperature  of  32°.  The  13  pounds  of  water  at  32°  thus  reduced  in 
temperature  will,  however,  still  contain  their  latent  heat,  amounting  to 
(13  X  142)  =  1,846  heat  units,  of  which  the  water  must  be  further  en- 
tirely deprived  before  it  can  all  pass  into  the  state  of  ice. 

By  way  of  illustrating  the  practical  significance  of  the  foregoing,  let 
us  assume  the  case  of  a  filtration  area  covered  with  water  frozen  to  the 
depth  of  three  inches ;  temperature  of  air,  20°  ;  fresh  sewage  applied 
above  the  ice  at  a  temperature  of  45°.  We  require  to  know  the  depth 
of  sewage  at  this  temperature  which  must  be  applied  in  order  to  melt 
the  three  inches  of  ice.  Taking  the  weight  of  ice  at  68  pounds  per 
cubic  foot,  we  have  the  weight  of  a  square  foot  of  area  three  inches 
thick  as  14.5  pounds.  The  ice  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  air  on 
one  side  of  20°  and  of  water  on  the  other  at  32°.  We  may  assume  its 
mean  temperature  at  half  way  between  the  two,  or  at  26°.*  Under  these 
conditions  every  pound  of  ice  will  require  (142  4-  6)  =  148  heat-units 
in  order  to  reduce  it  to  the  liquid  state  at  temperature  of  32°,  or  each 
square  foot  of  area  will  require  (14.5  x  148)  =  2,146  heat-units.  The 
amount  of  water  at  45°  which  will  furnish  this  without  beginning  to 
congeal  is  (2,146  -h  13)  =  165  pounds  =  2.6  cubic  feet;  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  there  would  be  required  a  depth  of  water  over  the  area  of 
2.6  feet.  This  computation,  moreover,  has  not  taken  into  account  the 
loss  of  heat  of  the  applied  sewage  because  of  cooling  from  radiation 
and  contact  with  the  air ;  this  of  itself  would  considerably  increase  the 
amount  necessary  to  be  applied. 

The  Massachusetts  experiments  at  their  very  beginning,  in  the  win- 
ter of  1887-88,  have  afforded  an  excellent  practical  illustration  of  the 
principles  now  under  discussion.  For  instance,  in  Januaiy,  1888,  when 
sewage  was  first  applied,  the  mean  temperature  for  the  whole  month 
was,  as  shown  in  Table  No.  69, 15.46°.    The  sewage  was  further,  for 

*  This  aMumption  will  not  be  quite  true,  as  the  small  amount  of  evaporation  which  will  tako 
place  from  the  exposed  surface,  even  under  the  extreme  conditions  assumed,  will  reduce  the  mean 
temperature  somewhat  lower.  It  may  be  considered,  nevertheless,  near  enough  for  illustrative 
purposes,  which  is  all  that  is  required  here. 
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reasons  already  indicated,  applied  at  a  temperature  only  a  few  degrees 
above  32°.  The  result  was  that  some  of  the  filters  became  frozen,  and 
it  was  found  necessary  to  heat  the  sewage  by  passing  a  steam  coil 
through  the  measuring  tank.  The  amount  of  this  heating  may  be  seen 
by  reference  to  Table  No.  70.  During  February  the  amount  of  heating 
was  sufficient  to  give  a  mean  for  the  month  of  47°,  or  about  6°  above 
the  mean  in  the  sewer.  This  proving  insufficient  to  free  the  tank  from 
ice,  the  sewage  was  so  far  warmed  artificially  in  March  as  to  give  a 
mean  of  about  61°  for  the  whole  month.  On  March  8,  sewage  at 
temperature  of  57°  was  applied  at  the  rate  of  204,000  gallons  per  acre, 
followed  by  the  same  quantity  on  March  9,  at  temperature  of  66°.  On 
March  10,  32,000  gallons  per  acre  was  applied  at  temperature  of  69° ; 
March  12  and  13,  40,000  gallons  per  acre  each  day  at  75° ;  March  14, 
40,000  gallons  at  80° ;  March  15,  50,000  gallons  at  68° ;  and  March  16, 
50,000  gallons  at  70°.  From  that  time  to  the  end  of  the  month  the 
temperature  of  applied  sewage  ranged  from  68°  to  62°  ;  but  at  no  time 
during  that  period  did  the  temperature  of  the  effluent  rise  above  40°. 
These  figures  serve  to  point  out  saliently  the  large  amount  of  sensible 
heat  which  must  have  been  extracted  from  the  applied  sewage  before 
the  lost  latent  heat  of  the  frozen  material  was  fully  restored.  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  month  of  March,  1888,  was,  as 
shown  in  Table  No.  69,  29.76°. 

Wo  may  conclude,  then,  that  in  case  a  filtration  area  becomes  frozen 
solid,  the  application  of  sewage  at  its  ordinary  water  temperature  of 
45  °  or  thereabouts  to  the  exterior  of  the  frozen  surface  is  fundament- 
ally wrong ;  it  will  only  lead  to  an  increase  of  the  difficulty  which  it 
is  intended  to  obviate.  In  case  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  freezing, 
the  area  should  be  so  managed  that  the  daily  application  of  sewage 
at  normal  winter  temperature  may  be  made  to  pass  under  the  ice, 
thereby  avoiding  the  serious  loss  of  heat  resulting  from  contact  of 
water  in  the  liquid  state  with  cold  air.  A  certain  amount  of  loss  will 
still  go  on  through  the  ice,  but,  as  already  shown,  less  rapidly  than 
from  an  unprotected  water  surface.  The  resulting  increase  of  tem- 
perature under  the  ice  will  further  prevent  the  penetration  of  frost  into 
the  material  of  the  filter,  a  point  of  considerable  importance  in  its 
bearing  upon  the  quality  of  the  effluent. 

By  reason  of  containing  a  large  amount  of  air  entangled  among  its 
particles,  snow  may  be  considered  a  poor  conductor  of  heat ;  it  is, 
therefore,  a  relatively  good  covering  for  a  filtration  or  irrigation  area 
in  winter ;  and  the  foregoing  shows  how  it  may  be  of  practical  use  if 
tlie  sewage  can  be  made  to  run  under  it,  forming  a  thin  layer  of  ice 
above. 

The  preceding  discussion  enables  us  to  appreciate  the  real  reason 
why  certain  soils  are  warm  and  others  cold.    For  instance,  humus  is 
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usually  considered  a  cold  soil  by  reason  of  the  long  time  required  for 
it  to  become  warm  enough  in  spring  to  admit  of  successful  planting. 
Its  capacity  for  heating  to  a  given  temperature  is  shown  by  Schiibler's 
table  to  be  double  that  of  sand,  and  it  therefore  ought,  under  the  same 
conditions,  to  become  warm  twice  as  quick.  Usually,  however,  humus 
is  found  in  valleys,  and  when  without  artificial  drainage  is  saturated 
with  water  which,  from  its  slowness  in  absorbing  heat,  extends  the 
time  of  warming  beyond  the  better-drained  soils  of  uplands.  On  the 
other  hand,  at  the  approach  of  cold  weather  dry  humus  will,  for  the 
same  reason,  lose  its  temperature  more  quickly  than  sand,  but  here 
again  the  slowness  of  the  water  with  which  it  is  saturated  to  part 
with  its  specific  heat  will  extend  the  time  of  cooling  of  the  whole,  so 
that  in  effect  it  is  found  that  the  natural  soils  of  the  valleys  are  gener- 
erally  cooler  in  summer  and  warmer  in  winter  than  those  of  the  adja- 
cent highlands.  This  fact  will  be  forcibly  brought  out  in  discussing 
the  results  of  the  soil  temperature  observations  at  Fort  Collins,  Colo- 
rado, and  at  Auburn,  Alabama. 

The  cooling  effect  of  evaporation  may  also  be  referred  to  as  one  of 
the  elements  of  the  problem  under  discussion.  That  it  is  an  impor- 
tant element  may  be  appreciated  by  considering  that  the  evaporation 
of  an  inch  of  water  over  an  acre  will  require  as  much  heat  as  can  be 
utilized  in  warming  from  the  combustion  of  about  eleven  tons  of  coal. 
In  a  water-logged  soil  the  evaporation  may  be  expected,  therefore,  to 
reduce  the  summer  temperature  somewhat  below  what  it  would  other- 
wise be.  In  filtration  through  coarse  sand  this  loss,  while  probably 
slightly  more  than  from  a  water  surface  because  of  the  open  quality 
of  the  material  allowing  of  free  circulation  of  air,  can  still  be  endured ; 
if  it  proceeded  at  an  equally  rapid  rate  in  winter  it  would  be  a  very 
serious  objection,  but  fortunately  the  relatively  low  rate  of  evapora- 
tion in  the  winter  acts  to  reduce  the  loss  at  that  time. 

Solar  and  Terrestrial  Eadiation. 

Solar  and  terrestrial  radiation  is  another  branch  of  the  subject  not 
only  possessing  theoretical  interest  but  practical  possibilities  in  the 
future  of  vast  significance.  In  the  introduction  to  his  paper,  Re- 
searches on  Solar  Heat,*  etc.,  Professor  Langley  remarks  that  "the 
observation  of  the  amount  of  heat  which  the  sun  sends  to  the  earth 
may  be  termed  the  fundamental  problem  of  meteorology."  If  we 
knew  the  original  quantity  and  kind  of  this  heat,  how  much  of  it 
reaches  the  soil,  how  it  maintains  the  surface  temperature,  and  how 
in  diminished  quantity  and  altered  kind  it  is  finally  returned  to  space, 

*  Researches  on  Solar  Heat  and  its  Absorption  by  the  Earth^s  Atmosphere,  by  Professor  S.  P. 
Langley.    Professional  Papers  of  the  Signal  Service,  No.  xv.,  18S4. 
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nearly  every  element  of  the  problem  now  under  discussion,  as  well 
as  those  pertaining  to  aerial  meteorology,  would  become  predica- 
ble. 

According  to  Professor  Langley's  experiments  of  1881  and  1882  it  is 
shown  that  all  the  thermal  phenomena  on  which  organic  life  depends 
hinge  upon  the  atmospheric  property  of  selective  absorption,  without 
which  the  temperature  of  the  soil,  even  in  the  tropics,  would  fall  far 
below  zero. 

An  attempt  to  define  the  modem  conception  of  what  selective  ab- 
sorption really  is  would  lead  too  far  into  the  theory  of  molecular 
physics,  and  we  may  simply  say  that  the  paper  of  Professor  Langley 
furnishes  an  epitome  of  all  that  is  at  present  known  in  regard  to  it ;  a 
study  of  the  paper  will  repay  any  person  interested  in  scientific  mete- 
orology and  allied  subjects.* 

In  reference  to  solar  radiation  it  may  be  stated  that  the  temperature 
of  the  air  as  measured  by  an  ordinary  thermometer  does  not  indicate 
the  real  intensity  of  the  sun's  heat.  Such  a  thermometer  really  meas- 
ures only  the  amount  of  heat  absorbed  by  the  air ;  even  when  exposed 
to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  its  indications  are  below  the  real  solar 
intensity  by  reason  of  the  cooling  effect  of  moving  currents  of  air.  In 
order  to  avoid  the  effect  of  such  currents  the  vacuum  solar  radiation 
thermometer,  which  consists  of  a  blackened  bulb  radiation  thermom- 
eter inclosed  in  a  glass  tube  and  globe  from  which  all  air  has  been  ex- 
hausted, is  used ;  its  indications  are  from  20°  to  30°  higher  than  those 
from  a  similar  instrument  with  the  bulb  freely  exposed  to  the  moving 
air.  By  its  use  it  is  found  that  the  solar  intensity  varies  greatly  at 
different  places  without  reference  to  the  temperature  of  the  air.  The 
intensity  of  solar  radiation  at  any  given  place  is  indicated  by  compar- 
ing the  solar  radiation  readings  with  the  maximum  air  temperature. 

Again  it  has  been  known  for  a  long  time  that  the  radiation  of  heat 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth  during  the  night  reduces  the  temperature 
of  the  surface  below  that  of  the  surrounding  air.  The  amount  of  this 
radiation,  or  rather  the  reduction  of  temperature  resulting  therefrom, 
is  shown  approximately  by  comparing  the  readings  of  a  terrestrial  ra- 
diation thermometer  with  those  of  a  minimum  air  thermometer.  Some 
of  the  results  obtained  at  a  few  points  in  this  country  have  been  tabu- 
lated in  connection  with  the  soil  temperature  observations  following. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  relative  heating  capacity  of  the  soil 
without  reference  to  its  color,  although  it  is  obvious  from  the  differ- 
ence in  effect  of  solar  heat  on  a  blackened  thermometer  bulb  that  the 
effect  of  color  is  of  considerable  importance ;  and  while  in  saturated 
soils  the  relatively  high  specific  heat  of  water  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the 

*  Deschaners  Natural  Philosophy  (Everett^s  Tranelation)  may  also  be  referred  to  for  clear  ele- 
mentary definition  of  selective  emiaaion  and  absorption. 
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controlling  factor,  nevertheless  the  influence  of  color  as  assisting  se- 
lective absorption  may  still  justly  claim  momentary  attention. 

The  fact  that  dark-colored  soils  are  more  easily  warmed  by  the  sun's 
rays  than  light  ones  has  been  frequently  observed ;  and  experimental 
proof  that  an  elevation  of  several  degrees  in  the  temperature  of  a  light- 
colored  soil  may  be  caused  by  strewing  its  surface  with  charcoal  pow- 
der or  black  vegetable  mould  has  been  obtained.  Observations  on  this 
point  have  been  made  by  several  European  investigators,  but  in  the 
absence  of  explicit  statements  in  regai'd  to  the  effect  of  the  entrained 
moisture  of  the  soil  the  results  have  relative  value  only.* 

The  best  results  are  again  those  of  Schiibler,  who  observed  the  tem- 
perature of  various  dry  soils  when  exposed  to  solar  heat  with  their 
surfaces  either  blackened  by  a  thin  coating  of  lampblack  or  whitened 
by  powdered  magnesia.  Schiibler  also  determined  the  relative  tem- 
peratures of  various  soils,  both  dry  and  wet,  with  surfaces  in  natural 
condition.  Some  of  the  results  of  these  two  determinations  are  em- 
bodied in  Table  No.  77. 

Table  No.  77.— Hbatino  Effect  of  the  Sun  on  Wet  and  Dry  Soils  of  DiFFEREirr 

Colors. 

(Fahrenheit  •.) 


HftteriAL 

Dry  earth. 

Natural  color. 

1 

j 

i 

Q 

j  ■ 

Magneria,  pare  white 

108.7 
100.9 
110.8 
107.6 
108.8 
101».9 
107.8 
1U9.9 
107.4 
106.8 
108.8 
108.8 
108.6 

181.8 
1229 
124.8 
122  0 
121.6 
128.6 
121.1 
124.0 
190.4 
120.0 
122.5 
128.4 
12U.0 

12  6 

18.7 

14.0 

14.4      1 

18.8 

18.7 

18.8 

14.1 

18.0 

13.7 

14.9 

15.1 

12.4 

i 

9B.9 
M.1 
97.8 
97.7 
98.2 
99.1 
99.1 
99.8 
99.8 
99.6 
99.6 
101.8 
103.6 

108.7 
109.4 
110.6 
111.7 
111.4 
112.6 
112.1 
112.1 
112.3 
113.0 
118.6 
116.8 
117.8 

18.6 
13.8 
18  9 

Fine  carbonate  of  Hme,  white 

Ojpsam,  bright  white-gray 

Floogh-land,  gmy 

140 

Sandy  olay.  yellowlnh 

18.2 
13.6 
18.0 
12.8 
V\  0 

Qnartz-aand,  bright  yellowieh-gray 

Lime-aand,  whitish-gray 

Heavy  clay  noil,  yellowieh-gray 

Pore  clay,  bliiUh-groy 

18.6 
14.0 
1M.5 
18.7 

Garden  mould,  blaoklah-gray 

Slaty  marl,  brownish-red 

Hamna,  brownish-black 

Studying  this  table  we  note  :  (1)  That  the  lampblack  surface  was 
warmed  on  an  average  about  13.5*"  more  than  the  white;  (2)  that  the 
character  of  the  surface  determined  the  temperature.  The  results 
show  that  for  all  the  soils  the  temperatures  with  either  lampblack  or 
magnesia  were  essentially  the  same. 

In  the  second  series  with  natural  surface,  and  either  wet  or  dry,  we 

♦  For  r^sain6  of  results  in  this  direction  see,  (I)  Storer's  Agriculture,  vol  l,  pp.  112-116  ;  (2) 
Johnson's  How  Flanta  Grow,  pp.  186-199. 
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note  for  gray  soil  wet,  a  temperature  of  97.7° ;  and  for  brownish-black 
humus  wet,  103.6°,  giving  a  range  of  6.9°.  The  same  soils  dry  give, 
for  gray  soil,  111.7°,  and  for  humus,  117.3°,  a  range  of  6.6°. 

Again  the  difference  in  favor  of  the  dry  soils  as  against  the  wet  is 
about  13.6°,  the  same  as  observed  for  the  soils  with  whitened  and 
blackened  surfaces. 

Further  we  observe  :  (1)  That  all  the  soils  when  wet  uniformly  pre- 
sent a  lower  temperature  than  when  dry  and  whitened ;  (2)  that  the 
dark-colored  soils  when  wet  were  warmer  than  the  wet  light-colored 
ones.  Again  comparing  the  two  sets  of  results  it  is  evident  that  the  deep- 
ening of.the  color  has  in  all  the  wet  soils  materially  assisted  the  temper- 
ature, which  rises  in  a  clear  relation  to  the  deepening  of  the  color  until 
in  the  case  of  brownish-black  humus  it  lacks  only  3.6°  of  being  as 
high  as  the  same  soil  dry  with  lampblack  surface. 

Among  earths  and  rocks  specific  heat  seems  to  vary  in  some  degree 
in  proportion  to  density ;  and  as  a  mean  value  we  may  say  that  gravel 
stone  in  comparison  with  water  taken  as  unity  has  a  specific  heat  of 
about  0.20.  The  upper  surface  of  a  filter  area  composed  of  fine  dark- 
colored  gravel  will  therefore  possess  greater  efficiency  than  one  not 
so  covered;  for  such  covering  the  rounded  slate-colored  pebbles  of 
many  river-beds  will  answer  admirably. 

Again  the  specific  heat  of  wood  charcoal  is  0.24,  and  its  use  for 
surfacing  a  filter  can  be  considered,  on  account  of  its  black  color,  of 
possible  utility. 

Further,  on  the  subject  of  increasing  the  temperature  of  the  soil  of 
filter  areas,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  nitrifying  process  itself  is,  when 
active,  no  inconsiderable  source  of  heat,  which  is  liberated  by  chemi- 
cal action  from  the  organic  substances  in  process  of  disintegration. 

In  regard  to  increasing  the  temperature  of  filter  areas  by  the  use  of 
dark-colored  surfaces  it  may  appear  at  first  sight  that,  inasmuch  as 
radiation  or  absorption  are  apparently  converse  operations,  the  net 
result  for  a  complete  cycle  will  be  the  same  as  though  the  surface  had 
been  left  in  its  natural  condition.  The  principle  of  selective  absorp- 
tion, however,  shows  us  that  the  rays  of  low  intensity  of  wave-motion 
may  be  almost  completely  absorbed.  Again  radiation  is  not  in  every 
sense  the  converse  of  absorption,  the  quality  of  the  surface  has  more 
to  do  with  its  quantity  than  color,  as  may  be  proven  by  suspending 
two  terrestrial  radiation  thermometers  at  the  same  height,  one  above 
sod  and  the  other  above  sand,  when  it  will  be  found  that  the  one  above 
sod  will  show  the  lower  temperature.  Moreover  bodies  diflTer  in  their 
power  of  absorbing  and  radiating  heat  of  different  degrees  of  intensity 
of  wave-motion.  If  black  cloth  or  black  paper  be  spread  on  snow  on 
which  the  sun  is  shining  the  snow  will  melt  more  rapidly  under  the 
cloth  than  elsewhere.    If  the  cloth  is  suspended  above  the  snow  the 
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melting  still  goes  on  the  same  as  when  resting  upon  it.  The  reasons 
for  this  are :  (1)  That*  snow  has  a  special  capacity  for  heat  of  low  in- 
tensity ;  (2)  the  effect  of  absorption,  conduction,  and  radiation  by  the 
black  cloth  is  to  transform  the  solar  rays  from  a  state  of  high  intensity 
to  that  of  low  intensity,  in  which  state  they  are  capable  of  doing  their 
maximum  work  in  restoring  the  lost  latent  heat  of  snow.  Expressing 
the  fact  in  another  way  we  may  imagine  that  the  effect  of  the  black 
cloth  has  been  to  so  reduce  the  intensity  of  wave-motion  as  to  bring' 
solar  heat  to  a  state  wherein  it  can  act  the  most  effectively  upon  snow, 
a  substance  which  is  only  exceeded  by  water  in  the  slowness  with 
which  it  receives  and  parts  with  heat.  We  may  conclude  then  that  the 
selecting  of  a  material  for  the  surface  of  a  filter  of  such  absorbing  and 
radiating  capacity  as  to  utilize  to  some  extent  the  heat  gained  during 
the  day  in  maintaining  the  temperature  during  the  night  is  quite 
within  the  possibilities  of  our  present  knowledge  of  heat. 

American  Soil  Temperature  Observations. 

We  may  now  take  up  the  consideration  of  a  few  of  the  soil  tempera- 
ture observations  which  have  been  kept  by  a  number  of  the  Agricult- 
ural Experiment  Stations  for  the  last  few  years. 

The  soil  thermometer  in  common  use  in  this  country  was  devised  for 
the  New  York  State  Station  at  Geneva,  by  Henry  J.  Green,  in  1882. 
So  far  as  known  to  the  author,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  series 
made  by  Dr.  Kedzie  of  the  Michigan  State  Agricultural  College  a 
few  years  previously,  the  Geneva  observations  were  the  first  extended 
series  begun  in  this  country.  Unfortunately  they  have  been  confined 
entirely  to  the  growing  season  from  April  to  October,  inclusive,  and 
are  without  value  for  the  present  purpose.  The  station  is  to  be  cred- 
ited, however,  with  the  first  systematic  beginning  of  such  work. 

The  thermometers  devised  by  Mr.  Green  are  a  series  of  ordinary 
mercurial  thermometers  with  sufficient  length  of  stem  to  project  above 
the  ground  for  any  depth.  The  graduation  is  far  enough  above  the 
surface  to  enable  the  thermometer  to  be  read  by  the  observer  when 
kneeling.  They  are  encased  in  well-seasoned  wood  except  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bulb  and  at  the  graduation.  At  the  sides  of  the  bulb,  holes 
are  bored  through  the  wood  to  admit  of  more  perfect  contact  with  the 
soil.  In  setting  the  thermometer  a  trench  is  excavated,  a  groove  cut 
at  the  side,  the  thermometers  planted  therein  at  the  proper  depths 
and  the  trench  refilled  as  nearly  as  possible  to  its  natural  condition. 
The  errors  of  soil  thermometers  may  be  determined  by  comparison 
with  a  standard  and  corrections  applied  to  the  observations  the  same 
as  to  any  other  mercurial  thermometer. 

In  Table  No.  78  is  given  the  mean  soil  temperatures  and  the  snowfall 
21 
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Table  No.  78.~MAxiMnBf,  Minimum,  and  Mean  Temferatures  of  the  Air  and 
THE  Same  fok  the  Soil  at  Various  Depths,  for  the  Months  from  Novem- 
ber, 1890,  to  April,  1891,  inclusive,  at  State  Ck>LL£OE,  Pennsylyanl^. 

(Fahrenheit  •.) 


Air  15  feet  above 

Soil,  depth  of 
8  inches. 

Soil,  depth  of 

nSf" 

Soil,  depth  of 

L. 

ground. 

6  inches. 

Sfeet. 

ill 

Month. 

1 

Max. 

1 

Min.  Mean.' 

1         _J 

Max. 

Min. 

Mean. 

1 
|Max. 

Min. 

Mean. 

Max. 

Min. 

Mean. 

Max. 

Min. 

Mean. 

;  =5 

169U. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Nov.... 

6b.O 

17.0 

41.3  1   49.5 

88.6 

40.9 

'so.o 

86.0 

41.7 

48.5 

87.6 

43.3 

48.0 

40..') 

4.5.4 

1    0.6 

Deo.... 

47.0 

1.0 

36.0      34.0 

83.0 

88.6 

84.6 

88.0 

88.6 

87.6 

84.6 

86.4 

40.6 

au.5 

37.9 

816 

1S91. 

Jan.... 

40.0 

1.0 

38.9     83.6 

28.0 

80.6 

88.0 

27.0 

81.4 

84.5 

88.0 

88.8 

86.0 

846 

85.0 

£1 

Feb.  ... 

68.0 

4.0 

33.1  1  46.0 

38.5 

82.4 

41.5 

37.6 

83.8 

87.6 

88.0 

88.6 

86.6 

84.U 

84.4 

Maroh.. 

54.0 

0.0 

81.6  1   41.5 

34.0 

83.7 

40.5 

80.0 

88.6 

89.5 

88.0 

84.4 

88.0 

34.0 

85.1 

16.1 

April... 

«2.0 

20.0 

49.6  1   62.0 

81.6 

46.9 

66.6 

88.0 

46.0 

,66.0 

86.0 

46.1 

60.6 

36^ 

48.1 

0.6 

in  comparison  with  the  mean  air  temperature  for  the  winter  of  1890-91, 
as  kept  at  State  College,  Pennsylvania  in  latitude,  40**  B&  north,  longi- 
tude 77*^  61'  west.  Observations  have  been  made  during  the  growing 
season  for  several  years,  but  the  foregoing  are  the  first  winter  records 
kept.  The  station  is  1,200  feet  above  tide- water.  The  soil  in  which  the 
thermometers  stand  is  a  moderately  dark,  compact  loam  for  a  depth  of 
about  seven  inches  and  after  that  a  stiff  clay  subsoil.  The  surface  im- 
mediately over  the  thermometers  is  free  from  vegetation  and  during 
the  summer  kept  loose  by  stirring  from  time  to  time.  The  most  inter- 
esting point  in  connection  with  this  series  is  the  slight  frost  penetra- 
tion in  December,  1890,  when  the  minimum  temperature  for  the  month 
was  1.0°,  with  a  mean  of  25.6°,  the  snowfall  for  the  month  being  32.6 
inches. 

At  the  Maine  State  College,  Orono,  Maine,  in  latitude  44°  54'  north, 
and  longitude  68°  40'  west,  a  series  of  soil  temperature  readings  have 
been  kept  for  the  growing  season  of  the  last  three  years.  Table  No. 
79  gives  the  results  for  1889. 

Terrestrial  and  solar  radiation  readings  are  also  given  and  herewith 
included  by  way  of  illustrating  the  relation  of  this  class  of  data  to  soil 
temperatures.  The  terrestrial  radiation  thermometer  was  placed  over 
grass  and  within  six  inches  of  the  surface  of  the  ground,  while  the 
minimum  air  thermometer  with  which  it  is  compared  was  four  feet  from 
the  ground.  The  greatest  range  of  the  terrestrial  radiation  thermome- 
ter from  the  minimum  air  was  10.8°.  The  quality  of  the  soil  in  which 
the  soil  thermometers  are  placed  and  the  elevation  of  the  station  above 
tide-water  are  not  stated  in  the  reports  at  hand. 

The  mean  winter  temperatures  of  air  at  Orono  in  1889  were :  Novem- 
ber, 38.9°  ;  December,  27.6°  ;  January,  25.0° ;  February,  15.2°  ;  March, 
32.9°  ;  April,  45.1°.  The  minimum  winter  temperature  was  —  20.0°,  in 
March.    The  snowfall  was:  November,  6  inches;  December,  6.5  in- 
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Table  No.  79. — Mean  Temperature  op  the  Air,  Terrestrial  Radiation,  So- 
lar Radiation,  and  Mean  Soil  Temperatures  at  Various  Depths  for  tub 
Months  from  May  to  October,  1889,  inclusive,  at  Maine  State  College, 
Orono,  Maine. 


(Fahrenheit  • 

.) 

Air. 

Terrastrial 
radiation. 

Solar  radiation. 

Boil,  depth  of  8  inches. 

Xoath. 

7 
A.M. 

1 
P.M. 

7 
P.M. 

Mean. 

ill 

It 

"s| 

u 

SE 

gas 

11 

7 
A.M. 

1 
P.M. 

7 
P.M. 

Mean. 

18S8L 

May 

n.96 

«8.80 

69.47 

60.S4 

46.63 

88.48 

8.16 

138.08 

67.86 

66.17 

61.60 

60.33 

69.70 

67.18 

June 

«8..% 

74.27 

68.07 

68.67 

68.86 

4».au 

4.06 

IM.SS 

TO.46 

60.77 

61.38 

69.68 

67.76 

6H.85 

July 

f».12 

76.76 

70.88 

70.68 

66.U8 

60.69 

4.49 

139.66 

75.30 

64.86 

68.10 

70.86 

69.64 

67.88 

Augnst 

50.97 

74.80 

66.81 

66.99 

63.06 

47.66 

6.39 

137.66 

78.78 

63.84 

61.76 

68.91 

68.01 

66.28 

September. 

64.39 

70.H« 

61.66 

68.37 

49.07 

44.60 

4.47 

188.79 

71.83 

61.66 

67.74 

63.01 

68.89 

61.81 

October  . . . 

37.41 

68.80 

44.05 

44.76 

38.91 

88.48 

5.48 

106.86 

68.78 

63.08 

43.80 

47.81 

46.72 

45.94 

Means. . . 

66.53 

69.86 

61.80 

68.88 

48.60 

48.17 

6.83 

188.83 

69.06 

69.78 

66.64 

63.84 

68.44 

60.77 

Soil  at  depth  of  1  foot. 

Soil,  depth  of  2  feet 

Soil,  depth  of  3  feet. 

Month. 

7 
A.M. 

1 
P.M. 

7 
P.M. 

Mesn. 

7 
A.M. 

1 
P.M. 

7 
P.M. 

Mean. 

7 
A.M. 

1 
P.M. 

P.M.  ^~°- 

1889. 
May 

63.46 
GL86 
64.80 
63.31 
60.30 
48.17 
68.30 

68.16 
61.10 
64.02 
63.10 
60.81 
47.88 
68.06 

63.81 
61.79 

62.61 

61. .18 

48.84 
67.83 
60.99 
60.90 
69.48 
60.63 
66.34 

49.06 
67.43 
61.14 

49.01 
67.41 
61.03 

48.96 
67.36 
61.06 
61.01 
69.43 
50.61 
66.40 

46.28 
64.36 
68.60 
59.16 
58.40 
61M 
61.73 

46.48 
64.64 
5a57 
59.23 
68.37 
51.61 
54.79 

46.48  1  46.89 

jmie:::::::::::::::::::: 

64.52  1  54.47 

Jnly 

64.29    64.S0 
63.31    63.24 
60.04    60.18 
47.S6    47.96 
68.41  1  68.88 

58.57  '  58.66 

Augnst    

61.10    60.97 
69.51    59.36 
50.66    60.64 
66.48    66.39 

59.23  1  59.23 

September 

58.87    58.48 

October  

51.61    51.64 

Mnns           .... 

64.79    64.79 

ches ;  January,  16.5  inches ;  February,  28.3  inches ;  March,  4  inches ; 
April,  4  inches. 

In  Table  No.  80  we  have  the  means  of  a  series  of  observations  of 
temperature  of  air  and  soil  as  taken  at  2  r.  M.,  the  approximate  time  of 
maximum  daily  temperature  of  each  day^  for  the  months  of  January  to 
April  inclusive,  1889,  at  St.  Anthony  Park,  Minnesota.  The  severity 
of  the  Minnesota  climate  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  remarked  that 
the  mean  of  2  p.  m.  observations  for  February  was  17°.  The  winter  of 
1888-89  is  stated,  however,  to  have  been  on  the  whole  a  mild  one. 
Nevertheless  the  soil  of  the  Minnesota  Station,  which  is  gravel  and  sand 
with  an  admixture  of  clay,  froze  to  a  depth  of  between  four  and  five 
feet ;  the  neatest  penetration  of  frost  took  place  in  the  month  of  March, 
when  the  mean  air  temperature  was  44°  and  the  upper  layers  of  soil  had 
entirely  lost  their  frost  to  a  depth  of  12  inches.  The  temperature  at 
depth  of  five  feet  read  32°  on  three  days  in  that  month,  33°  being  the 
lowest  in  February,  that  temperature  only  being  reached  for  the  first 
time  on  February  22.     On  February  1  the  temperature  at  five  feet  was 
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Table  No.  80.— Approximate  Maximum,  Minimum,  and  Mean  Temperature  of 
the  am  and  the  same  fou  the  soil  at  various  depths,  for  the  months 
FROM  January  to  April,  1889,  Inclusive,  at  St.  Anthony  Park,  Minne- 
sota. * 

(Fahrenheit.^) 


Month. 

Air  6  feet  above 
ground. 

Depth  of  8  inches. 

Depth  of  1  foot. 

1 

Depth  of  2  feet. 

Max. 

Min. 

.1 
Mean. 

Max. 

Min. 

I 
Mean. 

Max. 

Min. 

Mean. 

M«. 

Min. 

Mean. 

1889. 
January 

38 
46 

68 

10 

-« 

14 

42 

44 

84 
89 
59 
66 

15 

6 

SI 

46 

S6 

19 
41 
68 

80 
27 
89 
60 

18 
18 
26 
86 

25 
22 
82 
48 

1 

js 

82 
46 

24 
18 
26 
82 

29 

Pebruory 

24 

March 

80 

April 

89 

Month. 

Depth  of  8  feet. 

,    Depth  of  4  feet. 

Depth  of  6  feet. 

Depth  of  6  feet. 

Max. 

Min. 

^ean. 

1     - 
|Max. 

Min. 

Mean. 

Max. 

Min. 

Mean. 

Max. 

Min. 

Mean. 

1880. 
January 

85 
81 
82 
48 

31 
25 
20 
82 

88 
29 

80 
37 

i'    88 
1     84 
1     82 

1     ^^ 

84 

«0 
30 
32 

86 
32 
31 
36 

40 
86 
83 

40 

86 
88 
82 
88 

88 
84 
88 
36 

41 
87 
84 
84 

87 
84 
84 
89 

89 

February 

}» 

March 

34 

April 

36 

*  The  results  in  this  table  are  all  based  upon  the  2  p.m.  daily  observations, 
the  highest  and  lowest  observations  for  each  month. 


The  maximum  and  minimum  are 


36°;  it  grradually  fell  until  33°  was  reached  on  the  22d,  as  just  stated. 
At  the  depth  of  six  feet  the  temperature  ranged  from  37°  to  34°  in 
February  and  remained  stationary  at  34°  for  the  whole  of  March  and 
until  April  14,  when  the  temperature  advanced  to  36°,  From  that  time 
to  the  end  of  the  month  the  tendency  was  slowly  upward  at  six  feet, 
reaching"  39°  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

In  reference  to  snow  protection  at  St.  Anthony  Park,  it  is  stated  that 
the  surface  about  the  soil  thermometers  was  nearly  bare  and  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  northwest  winds,  which  are  the  coldest  of  the  locality. 

These  Minnesota  observations  are  of  special  interest  as  illustrating 
the  length  of  time  required  for  the  ground  to  free  itself  from  frost 
when  once  frozen.  The  mean  air  temperature  f oi>  Mai'ch  was  44°,  with 
a  mean  soil  temperature  at  the  depth  of  three  inches  of  41°.  At  the 
depth  of  two  feet  the  temperature  of  32°  was  not  attained  until  March 
28  and  remained  at  that  point  until  April  5.  These  results  show  the 
considerable  length  of  time  required  for  the  soil  and  entrained  moist- 
ure to  recover  its  lost  latent  heat.  In  winters  of  extreme  cold  the  soil 
of  Minnesota  is  said  to  freeze  to  the  depth  of  six  feet.  Experimental 
verification  of  this  by  the  use  of  thermometers  is  lacking,  as  these  ob- 
servations have  not  been  earned  on  since  the  winter  of  1888-89. 
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In  Table  No.  81  we  have  the  results  of  air  and  soil  temperature  obser- 
vations at  Lincoln,  Nebraska  (latitude  40°60'  north,  longitude  96*^45' 
west),  for  the  winter  of  1890-91,  and  the  months  of  November  and 
December,  1891.  The  station  is  about  1,150  feet  above  tide-water  and 
subject  to  a  snowfall  at  times  of  over  two  feet.  The  soil  is  described 
as  a  fine  black  loam  from  14  to  18  inches  deep,  underlaid  by  a  bed 
of  yellow  clay.     Table  No.  81  is  of  special  interest  by  reason   of 

Tablb  No.  81. —  Maximum,  Minimum,  and  Mean  Temperature  of  Air  and  Soil 
FOR  THE  Months  Indicated,  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

(Fahrenheit  o.) 


Air. 

Sou.  depth  of 

Soil,  depth  of 

1    Soil,  depth  of 

Soil,  depth  of 

.S  , 

Month. 

8  inches. 

Ifoot. 

j          2  feet. 

8  feet. 

1 

8t  O 

i 

1 

1 

a  1  7^ 

l_ 

m 

i 

^ 

,1 

1 

i 

^ 

1 

a 

3 

1 

r 

1890. 

Novnnbcr ... 

60.0 

so 

88.9 

67.5  ,  82.0 

87.5 

62.5 

40.0 

44.6 

i68.7 

46.0 

40.4 

55.6 

48.0 

61.6 

Deoember.  .. 

59.6 

6    [30.9 

41.0  ;  S3.0 

82.1 

41.5 

34.0 

86.1    ,45.0 

89.0 

41.0 

48.0 

41.7  :  44.2 

3.2 

18»1. 

1 

1 

1 

January 

....    27.9 

85.1  !  22.7 

29.4 

86.6 

81.4 

38.0  ,89.2 

86.7 

87.1 

41.6 

88.6  I  89.8 

February 

....  i.....a).i| 

81.7  j  14.« 

24.5 

82.6 

24.2 

28.8,  85.9 

81.4 

88.6 

88.4 

84.8  1  85.4 

18.0 

March 

28.4 
53.4 

41.n    lff.4    80.7 1 

86.9 
60.9 

22.8 
85.7 

80.8  ,  85.9 
48.6 1  64.8 

80.0 
88.2 

820 
44.6 

86.4  1  88  2    .^4.4 

18.8 

April 

....  1  .... 

60.6    88.7 

63.6 

50.6 

86.5  1  42.4 

78.0  ■     8     84  5 

52.fl    26.8 

86.6 

51.0 

87.8 

48.4  163.8 

42.8 

47.7 

66.2 

46.0    60.7 

0.1 

December.... 

(M.5|-l      aid 

!       1 

44.9    29.2 

88.9 

42.8 

35.0 

87.6     48.8 

89.0 

«.i| 

459 

42.0    43.8 

0.4 

exhibiting'  the  slight  frost  penetration  in  the  month  of  February, 
1891,  when  the  mean  air  temperature  was  20.1°  ;  and  by  way  of 
illustration  we  will  consider  the  meteorology  of  that  and  the  fol- 
lowing' month  a  little  in  detail.  The  preceding  month  of  January 
had  a  mean  air  temperature  of  27.9®  and  a  total  precipitation  of  1.58 
inch,  all  in  the  form  of  rain.  The  ground  was  in  consequence  un- 
protected during  the  whole  of  January,  which  resulted  in  frost  pen- 
etration to  a  depth  of  12  inches  on  the  17th,  when  the  reading  at  12 
inches  was  31.5°.  At  the  depth  of  9  inches  a  reading  of  31.6°  was 
reached  on  the  13th.  On  January  31,  the  reading  at  6  inches  was  32.1° ; 
at  9  inches,  32.1° ;  at  12  inches,  32.9° ;  at  2  feet,  36° ;  and  at  3  feet, 
38.5°.  Except  the  first  6  inches  in  depth  the  ground  was  entirely 
clear  of  frost  on  that  date.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  on  Jan- 
uary 30  was  32.3°  ;  on  the  31st,  15.3° ;  on  February  1  it  was  —  2.2° ; 
while  on  February  2  it  was  0.2°.  On  February  3  the  soil  temperature 
at  depth  of  3  inches  was  146° ;  at  6  inches,  17.7° ;  at  9  inches,  24°  ;  at 
12  inches,  25.6°;  and  at  24  inches,  35.3°.  Several  inches  of  snowfall 
occurred  on  the  8th  with  a  mean  air  temperature  of  16°.  From  the  8th 
to  the  19th,  when  an  additional  snowfall  occurred,  mean  air  tempera- 
tures ranged  from  57°  on  the  9th,  to  45°  on  the  l4th  ;  to  14°  on  the  16th 
and  17th,  and  27°  on  the  19th.     On  the  14th  the  soil  temperatures  at 
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various  depths  were :  3  inches,  30.5° ;  6  inches,  29.9°  ;  9  inches,  31.6°  ; 
12  inches,  30.6°  ;  at  2  feet,  33.4°  ;  and  at  3  feet,  36°.  Another  fall  of 
snow  of  a  few  inches  occurred  on  the  27th,  with  a  mean  temperature  of 
the  air  for  that  day  of  8.7°.  On  February  28  the  mean  air  temperature 
was  3.3°,  with  soil  temperatures  for  the  same  date  as  follows:  at  3 
inches,  16.3° ;  at  6  inches,  19.2°  ;  at  9  inches,  23.8°  ;  at  12  inches,  24.2° ; 
at  2  feet,  31.4°  ;  and  at  3  feet,  34.8°.  In  March  the  daily  mean  tem- 
perature ran  below  32°  every  day  except  one  until  the  15th,  when  it 
rose  to  38°,  the  exception  in  the  previous  part  of  the  month  being  34° 
on  the  10th.  From  the  15th  to  the  end  of  the  month  the  mean  daily 
air  temperature  was  above  32°  for  every  day  except  the  18th  and  26th, 
when  29°  and  31°  were  respectively  reached.  Heavy  snowfalls  oc- 
curred on  the  6th  and  7th,  the  total  for  the  month,  the  most  of  which 
fell  on  these  two  days,  being  18.8  inches.  The  soil  temperatures  in 
March  were:  On  the  14th,  at  a  depth  of  three  inches,  24.7°;  at  12 
inches,  29.8°  ;  at  2  feet,  31.4°  ;  and  at  3  feet,  33.7.  With  the  great  rise 
in  air  temperature  which  began  on  the  15th  the  ground  cleared  itself 
of  frost  at  various  depths  as  follows  :  The  temperature  at  3  inches  was 
37.7°  on  the  16th  ;  at  6  inches  it  was  32.3°  on  the  20th ;  at  9  inches, 
32.1°  on  the  23d  ;  at  12  inches,  32.1°  on  the  23d,  at  2  feet,  32.1  on  the 
17th;  the  minimum  temperature  at  that  depth  having  occurred  on 
March  5  and  6,  with  readings  at  30°.  At  the  depth  of  3  feet  the 
minimum  soil  temperature  of  the  winter  was  33.2°  on  March  9.  On 
March  31  the  soil  temperatures  at  various  depths  were ;  at  3  inches, 
41.6° ;  at  6  inches,  40.3° ;  at  9  inches,  37.8° ;  at  12  inches,  36.9° ;  at 
2  feet  35.9°  ;  at  3  feet,  36.4°. 

In  April,  with  a  mean  air  temperature  of  53.4°,  the  soil  temperatures 
rose  rapidly,  attaining  on  the  30th,  at  a  depth  of  3  inches,  66.1° ;  at  12 
inches,  60.9° ;  at  2  feet,  54.3° ;  at  3  feet,  50.6°. 

The  mean  air  temperature  of  May,  1891,  was  60°,  with  soil  tempera- 
tures on  the  31st  of,  at  the  depth  of  3  inches,  77.3°  ;  at  12  inches,  67.9°  ; 
at  2  feet,  59.9°  ;  and  at  3  feet,  56°. 

The  Nebraska  observations  contrast  strongly  with  those  in  Minne- 
sota, showing  how  much  quicker  the  fine  black  soil  of  the  Nebraska 
prairie  cleared  itself  of  frost  than  did  the  less  responsive  material  at 
the  Minnesota  Station.  Again  they  are  of  interest  in  comparison  with 
the  results  at  the  Colorado  station,  in  nearly  the  same  latitude,  where 
on  account  of  high  altitude  entirely  diflferent  meteorological  conditions 
obtain. 

The  most  elaborate  set  of  observations  of  terrestrial  meteorology 
thus  far  made  by  any  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  are  those 
of  the  Colorado  Station  at  Fort  Collins.  Tables  Nos.  82  to  87  show 
some  of  the  results  as  compiled  from  data  given  in  the  Annual  Reports 
of  the  station.    The  observations  at  Fort  Collins  are  of  considerable 
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Table  No.  82. — Maximum,  Minimum,  and  Mb  an  Tbmferaturb  of  the  Am  for 
THE  Months  January  to  Afril,  inclusive,  1889  and  1890,  at  Fort  Collins, 
Colorado.  (Fahrenheit  <".) 


Month. 

1889. 

1890. 

Max. 

Min. 

Mean. 

Max. 

Min. 

Mean. 

January 

68.0 
6«.0 
«7.8 
79.0 

-  8.5 

—  16.0 
17.0 
84.0 

33.0 
S5.H 
41.6 
60.6 

66.6 
68.8 
70.1 
78  0 

-18.0 

-20.0 

-   9.0 

18.8 

SO. 8 

24. 9 

March  

36.0 

Aoril    .   .               

45.3 

Table  No.  83.— Wbeki.t  Means  of  Soil  Temperatures  at  the  Depths  Indicated 
FROM  January  to  May  for  the  years  1889  and  1890,  at  Fort  Collins,  Colo- 
rado. (Falirenhelt «.) 


Week 
ending. 


8  in. 


January  5.. . 
JanoaxylS.. 
January  19.. 
January  26.. 
Febniary  2.. 
February  9.. 
February  16. 
February  2:3. 

March  2 i 

March  9 1 

March  16....' 
March  28.... I 
Match  80  ...I 

April  6 

April  18 J 

AprM20 ' 

April  27  .... 
May  4 


21.8 
24.6 
24.8 
22.0 
26.0 
80.2 
82.9 
26.4 
81.8 
89.4 
42.1 
44.9 
46.1 
68.9 
48.6 
58.6 
69.4 
61.7 


6  in. 


28.4 

26.5 
25.9 
28.S 
28.7 
»).9 
82.1 
27.8 
80.4 
87.6 
40.8 
44.8 
46.7 
68.0 
49.0 
68.2 
58.6 
52.9 


1ft.      2ft. 


27.6 
27.7 
28.2 
26.2 
27.9 
80.2 
81.1 
30.0 
80.2 
85.6 
89.6 
48.0 
44.2 
49.8 
48.2 
51.1 
65.0 
61.8 


88.6 
82.4 
82.2 
81.4 
81.1 
81.5 
82.2 
82.8 
82.8 
84.7 
89.8 
41.5 
48.0 
46.8 
47.6 
49.7 
51.7 
51.7 


8  ft.      6ft. 


87.0 
85.6 
85.1 
84.4 
88.9 
83.9 
84.8 
81.3 
84.3 
35.6 
88.7 
41.2 
42.7 
45.8 
46.9 
48.1 
49.9 
51.0 


44.2 

43.2 
42.4 
41.7 
41.0 
40.5 
40.2 
40.2 
40.1 
89.9 
40.5 
41.4 
42.8 
48.6 
44.7 
45.7 
46.9 
48.0 


Week 
ending. 


January  4 . . . 
January  11.. 
January  18. . 
January  95.. 
February  1 . . 
February  8. 
February  15. 
February  22. 

Marchl 

March  8  .... 
BIarGhl5.... 
March  22.... 
March  29.... 

Aprils 

I  April  12 

April  19 

lApril26 

[May  8  


1890. 


Table  No.  84.— Maximum,  Minimum,  and  Mean  Temperatures  of  Air  ;  Mean  of 
Terrestrial  Radiation  Obseryations  and  Mean  Soil  Temperatures  for 
1890,  AT  Fort  Collins,  Colorado. 

(Fahrenheit.*) 


Month. 


1890. 
January  . . 
Febniary. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August. . . . 
September. 
October... 
November. 
December. 


Air  6  feet  above  ground. 


Mean  terrestrial 
radiation. 


20.8 
M.9 
86.0 
45.2 
56.4 
63.5 
69.9 
6.3.7 
66.0 
41.8 
80.8 
27.2 


89.8 
45.0 
62.9 
60.0 
71.2 
81.2 
87.1 
80.9 
77.0 
68.8 
64.9 
49.6 


Sg.s 


24.7 

80.0 
88.0 
46.5 
58.0 
64.0 
71.1 
66.1 
58.8 
47.4 
88.1 
87.8 


I 


9.6 
15.0 
28.2 
88.1 
41.0 
40.8 
55.2 
51.2 
89.6 
81.0 
21.8 
18.8 


4.4 
9.9 
18.4 
29.2 
88.8 
37.8 
46.2 
41.5 


12.8 
8.4 


10.8 
19.9 
80.8 
86.9 
40.9 
61.1 
47.6 
85.2 
26.8 
16.4 
14.9 


11.4 
19.7 
80.4 
87.7 
41.8 
61.6 
48.0 
86.2 
27.0 
17.8 
16.2 


Mean  roil  tcroperaturen,  depth  of : 


S8.0 
32.5 
89.2 
47.1 
67.6 
69.8 
74.8 
66.7 
67.6 
47.0 
86.7 

^:2.i 


29.4 
88.8 
89.5 
47.7 
57.5 
68.1 
78.8 
67.2 
5«*.7 
48.4 
88.2 
88.:! 


81.1 
88.6 
88.6 
47.8 
65.9 
65.6 
710 
67.0 
60.2 
50.5 
40.8 
35.5 


88.8  86.2 
84.6  86.0 
88.2  88.8 

46.1  45.2 

52.9  51.0 
60.6  !   58.0 

67.8  I   64.7 

65.9  I  64.9 
6L2  I  61.7 
58.0  54.6 

44.2  I  46.7 
S8.0  I   40.5 


42.0 
46.0 
40.8 
44.6 
48  6 
fi8.2 
58.» 
61.7 
H2.0 
577 
52.1 
46.7 


2.1 
2.8 

2.7 
4.5 
0.8 


8.2 
2.2 
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interest  by  reason  of  the  unusual  location  of  the  station  at  an  eleyatiou 
of  about  4,980  feet  above  tide  latitude  40''35'  north,  longitude  105*'0' 
west).  The  mean  air  temperatures,  January  to  April  inclusive,  for  the 
two  years  1888  and  1890  are  shown  in  Table  No.  82.  The  weekly  mean 
soil  temperature  for  the  same  months  and  years  have  been  tabulated 
in  Table  No.  83,  the  record  here  used  being  from  a  set  of  thermometers 
placed  in  loam  which  sometimes  receives  artificial  moisture  from  the 
overflow  of  an  adjacent  irrigated  area.  The  rainfall  at  this  station 
is  slight,  the  record  showing  a  mean  of  13.58  inches  annually.  The 
larger  part  of  this  occurs  in  the  spring  and  summer  months.  The 
winter  months  are  stated  to  be  almost  entirely  free  from  storms  of 
every  character,  what  little  precipitation  there  is  being  in  the  form  of 
snow  and  lasting  only  a  short  time.  The  average  of  stormy  days  iq 
winter  for  several  years  has  been  for  December,  1.3  days  ;  for  January, 
3.6  days ;  and  February,  3.6  days.  The  winter  days  are  mostly  clear 
with  a  relatively  intense  solar  radiation.  The  mean  total  percentages, 
six  months  of  the  year,  compared  with  Central  New  York,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Jannary.    February.    ICarch.      April.    November.    December. 

Fort  Collins,  Colorado 72  67  70        57  66  66 

Central  New  York 17  25  29         39  26  21 


Difference 55 


42 


41 


18 


41 


45 


The  solar  radiation  at  Fort  Collins  is  high  and  generally  speaking 
probably  in  excess  of  the  terrestrial  radiation.  The  observations,  how- 
ever, are  still  in  the  experimental  stage  and  this  conclusion  can  be 

Table  No.  85  — Differences  in  Temperature  of  the  Soil  at  Various  Depths 
IN  Dry  and  Wet  Ground  at  Fort  Collins,  Colorado,  in  the  Months  Indi- 
cated, IN  1890. 

(Fahrenheit.  •) 


Weekly  readings, 
ISftO. 

Set  B.,  wet  ground,  depth  : 

Set  C,  dry  ground,  depih : 

6  in. 

1ft. 

2ft. 

3  ft. 

6  in. 

1ft. 

2ft. 

1    8ft. 

July  8 

72.1 
78.3 
72.2 
74. « 
73.4 
74.1 
69.6 
69.1 
69.6 
68.9 
71.7 

60.1 
39.6 
26.1 
47.8 
83.3 
35.0 

81.7 
37.9 

68.1 
69.4 
70.9 
70.7 
68.7 
70.4 
67.7 
65.3 
(t6.2 
65.1 
68.9 

46.6 
40.9 
39.9 
89.8 
35.3 
36.3 

86.8 
39.0 

63.4 

64.4 
t)6.0 
66.2 
66.9 

m.e 

65.6 
68.5 
68.8 
63.8 
64.9 

49.6 
437 
42.9 
48.4 
88.7 
38.0 

88.0 
41.9 

61.1 
61.9 
6:^.9 
64.2 
64.4 
64.7 
64.5 
62.8 
63.0 
63.2 
63.4 

61  4 
46.4 
45.3 
44.6 
41.6 
40.7 

40.7 
44.4 

784 
77.2 
7B.8 
80.7 
76.8 
78.6 
71.2 
68.7 
70.7 
69.7 
74.8 

43.7 
88.9 
86.4 
37.0 
31.4 
84.2 

81.1 
39.9 

73.6 
74.8 
76.6 
76.0 
72.7 
75.2 
70.6 
67.1 
68  0 
67.1 

7>d.a 

46.1 
89.4 
39.4 
87.9 
33.0 
83.3 

83.1 
37.9 

70.0 
70.6 
72.6 
72.1 
71.4 
71.9 
69.8 
66.3 
66.7 
66.7 
69.8 

60.9 
48.4 
42.8 
41.8 
37.4 
84.4 

87.4 
41.1 

65.4 

July  10 

62.1 

July  17 

57.S 

July  84 

68.3 

JulySl 

68.6 

August  7 

68.3 

August  14 

67.8 

August  22 

65.2 

August  28 

64.8 

September  4 

64.8 

Means 

69.3 

November  7 

November  21 

51.2 
45.4 

November  28 

December  4 

DeoemberSO 

44.7 
43.9 
40.2 

89.2 

1891. 

January  2 , 

Means. 

1 

89.1 
43.4 
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Table   No.    86.— Monthly   Bvapobation  at  Fort  Collins,  (Colorado,  from 

1887  to  1890,  INCLUSIVB. 

(Inches.) 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

ApriL 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Total. 

1887 

1888 

1889 

i'.os 

0.86 
0.97 

1.68 
8.86 
1.69 

4.eo 

2.76 
8.48 
3.61 

5.56 

4.06 
3.50 
4.37 

5.19 
4.46 
8.72 

4.88 

4r.4» 

6.76 

7.70 
4.84 
6.71 
5.87 

6.88 
7.00 
5.20 
5.44 

5.7a 

4.84 
4.06 
5.16 
5.70 
4.80 

4.18 
8.91 
5.19 
8.69 
4.93 

8.86 
8.17 

8.8S 
2.71 

».85 

1.48 
1.86 
0.68 
1.88 
1.19 

1.60 
0.99 
1.43 
1.10 
1.^8 

JiJB8 

1890 

40.84 

Means 

Table  No. 

87.— Solar  and  Terrestrial  Radiation  at 

(Fahrenheit  •.) 

Fort  Collins,  Colorado. 

Day. 

Thermometer. 

Month. 

1 

Day. 

Thermometer. 

Month. 

Maxl- 
mum. 

Mini, 
mum. 

Solar 
rad. 

Ter. 
rad. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Solar 
rad. 

Ter. 
rad. 

1888. 
January 

1 
7 

40 
18 
16 
8 
7 
50 
66 
67 
40 
88 
8H 
80 

10 

-16 

-18 

-88 

-17 

21 

25 

30 

85 

9 

4 

8 

88 
45 
48 
60 
65 

18 
11 
9 
7 

R 

1              18S8. 
April 

8 

5 

11 

18 

88 

3 

6 

80 

86 

4 

80 

71 
66 
63 

80 
87 
64 
40 
58 
49 
68 
57 
31 
41 

80 
46 
80 
80 
48 
29 
88 
18 
26 
26 
28 
4 
4 

44 

73 

62 

57 

20 

57 

67 

65 

70 

54 

69.1 

81 

55 

18 

18 

»» 

8 
16 
16 
80 
87 
88 
89 
8 
4 

1     ..     

s 

»» 

ti 

16 

i< 

1  "  :::::■:::::::: 

84 

February  

68         11     1 

9 

»» 

60 

60 

8 

87 
88 
76 

81 
11 

9 
14 

4 
11 

ti 

88 

«• 

«t 

5 

4* 

t« 

8 

March 

December 

11 
15  6 

t« 

6 

« 

18  6 

(• 

11 

considered  as  tentative  only.  If  it  turns  out  to  be  true  on  further  study 
it  may  be  considered  as  possibly  explaining  the  relatively  high  tem- 
perature of  the  soils  in  winter.  Thus  far  trouble  has  been  found  in 
making  this  record  by  reason  of  the  ordinaiy  solar  radiation  ther- 
mometers finally  breaking  because  of  the  tube  not  being  long  enough 
to  accommodate  the  mercury  when  expanding  to  an  unusually  high 
radiation ;  117°  has  been  registered  above  the  thermometer  in  the 
shade  close  by  in  February.  Table  No.  87  shows  the  record  of  solar 
and  terrestrial  radiation  for  a  few  days  in  January,  February,  March, 
November,  and  December,  1888. 

The  means  of  the  month  to  which  the  daily  readings  in  Table  87 
pertain,  so  far  as  they  can  be  made,  are  as  follows : 

(Fahrenheit «.) 
Max.  Min.  Solar  rad.  Ter.  rad. 

January 42.7  10.0  

February 53.0  26.0  40.3               

March 49.0  27.0  55.5  11.8 

April 73.3  40.6  46.9 

November 48.6  24.7  53.7  8  8 

December 49.0  17.8  56.4  10.1 

In  the  preceding  tabulations  the  column  of  solar  radiation  ther- 
mometer gives  the  difference  between  the  maximum  temperature  of 
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the  air  in  the  shade  and  the  highest  temperature  indicated  by  the  solar 
radiation  instrument  placed  in  full  sunshine.  The  reading  of  the  latter 
instrument  may  be  found  by  adding  the  numbers  in  the  solar  radiation 
and  the  maximum  temperature  column.  The  column  of  terrestrial 
radiation  thermometer  gives  the  number  of  degrees  which  that  instru- 
ment falls  below  the  minimum  temperature  of  the  air. 

Observations  with  the  ordinary  glass  globe  vacuum  solar  radiation 
thermometers  were  discontinued  in  1889  and  the  Arago-Davy  acti- 
nometer  substituted  instead.  The  observations  with  that  instrument 
for  1890  are  included  in  the  Third  Annual  Beport  of  the  Colorado  Ex- 
periment Station ;  but  in  the  absence  of  the  reduction  constants,  which 
have  not  yet  been  determined,  a  comparison  of  the  solar  radiation 
with  the  soil  temperature  in  1889  and  1890  cannot  be  made. 

In  Table  No.  83  the  mean  soil  temperatures  are  given  by  weeks  from 
January  1  to  May  4.  In  reference  to  these  temperatures  it  is  stated 
that  there  are  slight  corrections  of  the  thermometer  which  have  been 
applied  to  the  readings  for  1890  but  not  to  those  of  1889.  The  differ- 
ences tabulated,  so  far  as  the  present  discussion  is  concerned,  are  not 
great  enough  to  seriously  affect  a  comparison  of  the  means. 

In  Table  No.  84,  the  temperature  of  the  air  six  feet  above  the 
ground,  terrestrial  radiation  at  three  different  elevations,  mean  soil 
temperatures,  and  snowfalls  are  compared  for  the  whole  year  1890. 
The  mean  soil  temperatures  are  derived  from  the  table  of  weekly 
means,  and  will  vary  slightly  from  a  tabulation  of  actual  monthly 
means  by  reason  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  weeks  not  coinciding 
with  the  beginning  and  end  of  months.  Hence  the  observations  of 
one  month  in  some  cases  lap  into  another  in  this  table.  The  columns 
of  mean  terrestrial  radiation  illustrate  the  variation  in  mean  tem- 
perature at  various  heights  above  the  ground. 

In  Table  No.  85  we  have  a  tabulation  of  weekly  soil  temperatures 
from  two  sets  of  thermometers.  Set  B  is  placed  in  low  ground  near 
a  ditch ;  set  C  is  on  a  knoll  in  dry  ground  which  is  never  irrigated. 
For  a  large  portion  of  the  year  the  water  table  is  not  far  below  the  three- 
foot  thermometer  of  Set  B ;  this  set  is  also  subject  to  the  influence  of 
the  irrigation  water  applied  to  the  adjacent  field.  The  soil  at  Set  Bis 
a  dark  loam,  while  Set  C  is  in  a  hard,  compact,  yellow  clay. 

Studying  this  table  it  appears  that  in  the  warm  months  the  soil 
temperatures  range  considerably  higher  in  the  dry  ground,  while  in 
the  cold  months  they  range  higher  in  the  wet  ground.  Some  of  the 
reasons  for  this  have  been  cited  in  the  preliminary  discussion,  but  by 
way  of  additional  illustration  Table  No.  86,  of  evaporation  from  a  water 
surface  at  Fort  Collins,  as  determined  by  observing  the  loss  from  a 
galvanized  iron  tank  three  feet  square  and  three  feet  deep,  sunk  flush 
with  the  ground,  is  also  given.    The  high  rate  in  June  and  July  is 
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specially  noticeable,  as  for  instance  in  1888,  when  for  these  two 
months  the  sum  was  14.7  inches,  which  gives  a  daily  rate  for  the  whole 
time  of  0.245  inch. 

Records  are  also  kept  at  Fort  Collins  of  barometer,  humidity,  wind, 
sunshine,  etc.,  but  the  foregoing  are  of  more  interest  in  discussing  soil 
temperatures.    The  mean  barometer  is  about  25  inches. 

The  Experiment  Station  at  Auburn,  Alabama  (latitude  32^40'  north, 
longitude  85°30'  west ;  elevation  above  tide-water  826  feet),  has  made  a 
series  of  soil-temperature  observations  during  the  la^t  few  years,  from 
the  record  of  which,  as  given  in  the  several  bxdletins  of  the  station. 
Tables  No.  88  to  90  have  been  prepared.  In  Table  No.  88  is  given  the 
maximum,  minimum,  and  mean  temperature  of  the  air  and  soil  for  the 
months  from  October,  1888,  to  March,  1889,  inclusive.  The  soil  ther-. 
mometers,  of  which  the  record  is  given  in  Table  No.  88,  are  planted  at 
the  top  of  a  hill  in  sandy  soil  frequently  stirred  during  the  growing 
season.  Headings  are  made  at  7  A.  M.,  2  P.  M.,  and  7  p.  M.  A  similar 
set  of  thermometers,  of  which  the  record  is  not  here  given,  are  also 
buried  on  the  banks  of  a  running  stream  in  sandy  bottom  land.  Some 
of  the  results  of  comparing  the  set  in  the  bottom  with  those  in  the  dry 

Table  No.  88.— .Temper aturk  of  the  Air  and  Soil  at  Various  Depths,  for  the 
Tears  and  Months  Indicated  at  Auburn,  Alabama. 

(Fahrenheit  ^.) 


Honthii. 

Air. 

Soli,  at  depth  of 
8  inches. 

Soil,  at  depth  of 
Ifoot. 

Soil,  at  depth  of 
Sfeet 

i 

i 

1 

1 

1 

3 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1888. 
October 

December 

81 
78 
66 

67 
75 
76 

48.0 
99.0 
80.0 

28.0 
16.6 
80.0 

68.6 
54.7 
46.1 

46.9 
46.8 
64.7 

80.6 
76.0 
68.6 

49  0 
85.6 
88.0 

66.5 
57.0 
48.8 

47.8 
46.8 
66.4 

78.6 
68.6 
64.0 

66.6 
43.5 
39.5 

64.6 
67.0 
47.8 

46.7 
45.8 
68.6 

70.5 
67.6 
64.0 

68.5 
61.0 
45.0 

on.  5 

50.0 
60.4 

1889. 
Janaary    

40  3 

Febmary 

47.7 

March  

68.4 

Month. 

Soil,  at  depth  of 
8  foot. 

Soil,  at  depth  of 
4  feet. 

Boil,  at  depth  of 
6  feet. 

Soil,  at  depth  of 
6  feet. 

Soil,  fit  depth  of 
7  foot. 

1 

3 

1 

i 

a 

1 

1 

e 

s 

6ao 

61.0 
55.0 

1 

70.0 
H5.0 
67.5 

58.6 
51.6 
58.8 

i 

78.0 
66.6 
62.0 

e 

i 

i 

70.6 

m.o 

58.7 

51.7 
52,4 
6&8 

1 

78.0 
68.6 
68.5 

a 

69.0 
68.5 
57.5 

J 

18^ 

October 

Norember 

December 

1889. 

January 

February 

71.0 
67.0 
66.6 

(56.6 
65.0 
49.5 

68.0 
62.0 
58.0 

50.8 
48.9 
53.1 

7S.6 
67.5 
68.0 

67.0 
68.5 
52.6 

69.6 
64.0 
65.9 

59.5 
50.8 
68.3 

78.0 
68.0 
60.6 

6&5 
62.0 
56.0 

71.0 
r,fi.O 
60.1 

r».%.o 

584 

March.  .. 

... 

640 
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Table  No.  89.— Mean  of  Aib»  Terrestrial,  and  Soil  Thermometers  at  Auburn, 

Alabama,  in  1889. 

(Fahrenheit  *».) 


Mean 

Mean 

Mean  eoil  temperatnies  at  depths  of : 

Month. 

air 
temp. 

ter. 
temp. 

81ns. 

1ft. 

8  ft. 

3  ft. 

4  ft. 

6ft. 

6ft. 

7  ft. 

8  ft. 

Jamiary.... 

40.9 

89.7 

47.3 

46.7 

49.2 

50.8 

62.5 

63.6 

54.7 

65.9 

67.6 

February  .. 

46.3 

3H.8 

46.8 

45.8 

47.7 

48.9 

60.3 

51.6 

62.4 

63.4 

66.0 

March 

54.7 

4:12 

66.4 

586 

53.4 

63.1 

53.2 

63.3 

53.8 

54.0 

54.8 

April 

62.6 

66.6 

67.2 

68.9 

62.6 

61.1 

60.9 

69.0 

58.8 

68.2 

58.0 

May 

70.1 

57.2 

767 

78.9 

71.6 

69.8 

66.7 

66.4 

64.2 

68.8 

614 

Jnne 

76.1 

66.8 

81.9 

78.8 

76.1 

74.0 

72.5 

70.6 

60.3 

68.5 

67.2 

July 

80.7 

70.0 

86.6 

"83.8 

80.9 

78.7 

77.2 

74.7 

78.3 

72.5 

70.8 

August 

77.6 

67.6 

81.6 

79.8 

79.1 

78.3 

77  6 

76.4 

75.6 

75.0 

78.8 

September  . 

74.8 

65.2 

78.4 

77.0 

77.8 

77.2 

77.1 

77.8 

75.6 

75.0 

78.8 

October 

est.9 

49.6 

68.6 

67.1 

69.0 

(».3 

71.2 

72.3 

72.3 

72.2 

~9l3 

November. . 

63.1 

42.9 

66.2 

66.2 

69.6 

61.6 

63.5 

64.7 

65.7 

66.6 

67.0 

December.. 

67.8 

46.6 

67.9 

55.2 

56.7 

67.6 

68.7 

60.0 

60.5 

61.6 

62.9 

upland  may  be  briefly  referred  to.  Thus  it  is  found  that  the  same 
diflference  exists  here  as  at  Fort  Collins  between  the  temperature  of 
upland  and  lowland  soil,  although  the  differences  at  usual  tempera- 
tures are  not  as  pronounced  in  Alabama  as  in  Colorado.  But  when 
the  air  temperature  falls  below  about  40®,  at  times  the  soil  tempera- 
ture in  the  upper  layers  ranges  several  degrees  higher  in  the  bottom 
than  in  the  upland.  The  daily  range  of  the  bottom  land  is  also  less 
than  that  of  the  upland  in  winter,  though,  as  may  be  expected,  the 
daily  range  decreases  with  increase  of  depth. 

In  Table  No.  89  the  mean  air,  terrestrial,  and  soil  temperatures  are 
tabulated  for  the  twelve  months  of  1889.    In  this  series  the  soil-tem- 


Table  No.  90. — Comparison  op  the  Maximum  and  Minimum  Air  Temperature, 
OP  Terrestrial  Radiation,  Air  and  Soil  Thermometers,  by  Months  por 
THE  Year  1889 ;  at  Auburn,  Alabama. 

(Fahrenheit".) 


1889. 

•-> 

i 

1 

i 

§ 

1^ 

1 

< 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Max.  alrther 

07.0  75.0 

76.0 
541.0 

75.6 
6b.6 
66.6 
66.0 

30.0 
3».0 

87.0 
49.0 
60.6 
64.5 

89.0 

89.0 

91.5 
74.0 

96.0 
80.0 
76.0 
69.0 

460 
43.0 

62.0 
68.6 
69.6 
66.6 

98-0 
73.5 

101  6 
86.0 
79.6 
78.0 

07.5 
60.0 

71.6 
77.0 
74.6 
69.0 

99.5 
79.5 

96.0 
82  0 
79.0 
73.6 

63.0 
69.0 

69.6 
78.0 
77.0 

93.0 
78.0 

96.6 

89.6 
M.6 
76.6 

48.0 
48.0 

64.6 

89.0    76.0 

74.0 

Max.  ter.  ther 

Max.  son.  tkm. 
Depth  of  3  in 

51.0 

83.5 

60.5 

Ao  n 

09.0  63.0 

82.6  '  9S  6 

60.0 

84.6 
74.0 
74  6 
74.6 

38.0 
36.0 

46  0 

60.0 

69.5 
66.5 
69.0 
70.C 

59.5 

69.0 

Depth  of  2  ft 

Depth  of  4  ft 

62.6     67.0 
53.6     63. U 

67.0 
63.0 
60.6 

3R.0 
37.0 

4S.6 
68.0 
66.5 
64.0 

76.6 
71.5 
62.6 

45.0 
43.0 

62.0 
64.6 
63.0 
60.0 

600 
00.5 

Depth  of  8  ft 

59.6 

93.0 
91.0 

83.6 

4((.6 
61.6 
66  6 

66.6 

10.5 
941.0 

82.0 
44.0 
4S.0 

65.0 

Min.  air  ther. 

94.0    99.0 

Min  ter.  ther 

Mm.  SOIL  TEM. 

Depth  of  3  in 

99.0    30.5 

1 
.%.0  1  36.0 

Depth  of  2  ft 

72.0     6*2.6 
76.0      «7.0 

62.0     fiO.O 

Depth  of  4  ft 

58.0  ,  66.6 

Depth  of  8  ft 

73.0     78  6     70.6 

1 

64.0  1  62.0 

"•' 

1 
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perature  observations  are  carried  to  a  depth  of  8  feet,  which  is  con- 
siderably deeper  than  most  of  those  thus  far  made  here. 

In  Table  No.  90  the  maximum  and  minimum  air,  terrestrial,  and  soil 
temperatures  are  contrasted.  The  value  of  this  tabulation  would  be 
greater  if  solar  radiation  were  included  ;  but  thus  far  solar  radiation 
observations  have  not  been  taken  at  the  Alabama  Station. 

The  foregoing  tables,  from  78  to  90  inclusive,  together  with  the  anal- 
ysis of  the  same,  can  hardly  be  considered  other  than  a  very  inade- 
quate presentation  of  the  information  which  has  been  recently  ac- 
quired in  this  country.  Of  necessity  the  discussion  and  tabulations 
have  been  considerably  condensed  in  order  to  bring  them  within  the 
limits  of  a  single  chapter.  Observations  have  been  made  at  a  number 
of  places  in  addition  to  those  here  cited,  of  which  for  lack  of  space  no 
account  has  been  taken  in  this  paper.  Whoever  wishes  to  study  the 
question  at  length  will  do  well  to  consult  the  original  data  as  found  in 
the  annual  reports  and  bulletins  of  the  several  Agricultural  Stations.* 

Eemedies  for  Frost. 

The  foregoing  discussion  has  indicated  why  frost  will  probably  in 
the  colder  climates  of  this  country  interfere  with  the  successful  use  of 
broad  irrigation  and  intermittent  filtration  in  extreme  winter  weather, 
and  we  may  next  inquire  what  remedies,  if  any,  can  be  applied.  To  this 
it  may  be  answered  that  it  is  doubtful  if  broad  irrigation  can  be  made 
to  work  at  all  when  mean  winter  temperatures  are  for  any  considerable 
period  much  below  about  20°  to  25®.  The  quality  of  the  soil  irrigated 
and  its  capacity  for  absorbing  and  retaining  heat  will,  however,  mate- 
rially influence  the  result;  sandy,  gravelly  soils  undoubtedly  admitting 
of  successful  irrigation  at  lower  temperatures  of  the  air  than  clay  and 
humus.  The  amount  of  snow  will  be  also  to  some  extent  a  controll- 
ing factor.  In  regard  to  intermittent  filtration,  it  can  probably  be 
successfully  operated  by  good  management  down  to  a  mean  air  tem- 
perature of  about,  or  somewhat  below,  20**;  and  when  the  mean  falls 

*  The  chief  eoaroes  of  information  for  the  preparation  of  this  chapter  have  been  : 

(1)  An.  ReptB.  of  New  York  St  Ag.  Ex.  Sta.  at  Geneva,  18S3-1890. 

(2)  An.  Repts.  Penn.  St.  Col.,  1889-t890. 

(S)  Rulletin  No.  7  of  the  Minn.  Ag.  Ex.  Sta.,  Apr.,  1889. 

(4)  An.  Repta.  Maine  St.  Col.,  1881M890. 

(5)  Fourth  and  Fifth  An.  Repts.  of  Neb.  Ag.  Ex.  Sta.,  1890^1891. 

(6)  Fint,  Sec.  and  Third  An.  Repts.  of  CoL  Ag.  Ex.  Sta.,  1888,  1889,  1890. 

(7)  Meterological  Bnlletins  of  the  Ala.  Ag.  Ex.  Sta.,  1889,  1890,  1891. 

(8)  Second  An.  Rept.  of  the  South  Carolina  Ag.  Ex.  Sta.,  1889. 

The  authors  wish  to  especially  acknowledge  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Peter  Collier  of  the  New 
York  State  Station  at  Geneva,  to  Professor  Wm.  Frear,  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  and  to 
Professor  Louis  G.  Carpenter  of  the  Colorado  Station,  for  data  furnished.  Also  to  the  directors 
of  several  of  the  other  stations,  who  have  furnished  the  reports  and  bulletins  of  their  stations  as 
soon  as  published. 
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much  lower  there  are  four  remedies  either  of  which  may  be  applied, 
namely : 

(1)  At  the  approach  of  winter  to  cover  the  entire  area  with  boards. 

(2)  To  cover  a  portion  only,  as  for  instance  a  series  of  trenches,  at 
the  approach  of  winter. 

(3)  To  artificially  warm  the  sewage  to  such  temperature  as  will  ad- 
mit of  filtering  without  freezing  under  extreme  climatic  conditions 
and  without  any  protective  covering  of  the  field. 

(4)  Where  the  topographical  conditions  admit  of  such  treatment  to 
lay  the  filtration  area  down  with  special  sand  trenches  and  permanent 
board  covering  as  illustrated  and  described  in  Part  IE.  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts  Special  Beport. 

As  indicated  in  the  preceding  discussion  of  this  chapter,  and  also  in 
Chapter  XIV.,  the  areas  can  also  be  worked  continuously  during  ex- 
treme cold  weather,  though  with  the  chance  always  that  the  frost  may 
interfere  with  successful  operation.  For  an  absolute  guarantee  against 
interruption  in  extreme  temperatures  either  the  protective  covering 
or  artificial  warming  may  be  used ;  which  of  these  to  adopt  in  any 
locality  where  special  protection  of  some  kind  is  indicated,  will  be 
chiefly  a  question  of  comparative  cost. 

Comparative  Estimates. 

By  way  of  illustration  let  us  assume  favorable  conditions  for  the 
construction  of  high-grade  intermittent  filtration  areas ;  this  assump- 
tion implying  either  a  nearly  level  or  gently  sloping  original  natural 
surface  to  which  sewage  can  be  delivered  by  gravity.  Assume  coarse, 
clean  mortar  sand  within  such  reasonable  distance  as  to  admit  of  trans- 
porting and  placing  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  50  cents  per  cubic  yard. 
Also  assume  a  daily  flow  of  1,000,000  gallons,  which  at  80  gallons  per 
head  per  day  will  represent  the  sewage  of  12,500  people.  We  will 
further  assume  that  the  conditions  of  purification  will  be  satisfied 
when  filtering  at  the  maximum  rate  of  100,000  gallons  per  acre  per 
day.  At  this  rate  10  acres  will  be  required,  but  for  the  contingency  of 
allowing  an  occasional  rest  of  the  area  we  will  prepare  16  acres,  and  for 
liberal  surroundings  will  purchase  a  total  of  25  acres.  The  estimated 
cost  of  this  with  the  assumed  favorable  conditions  may  be  put  at : 

25  acres  of  land  at  ^250 $6,250 

14  acres  leveled,  graded,  and  embanked,  at  S300 4,500 

15  acres  underdrained  to  depth  of  5  feet,  at  $250 3,750 

15  acres  fnraished  with  coarse  sand  3  feet  deep  (50c.  per  cnbic  yard),  at 

82,400 , 36,000 

Distribution  camens,  tanks,  straining  arrangements,  etc 10,000 

Bams,  sheds,  team,  wagon,  tools,  etc 2,000 

Contingent  expense  about  12  per  cent 7,500 

Amount $70,000 
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Annnal  cost  of  operation  : 

1  foreman  at  ^75  per  month $900 

4  laborera,  each  $85  per  mouth 1,680 

Keeping  team,  repairs  of  tools,  etc 400 

Annual  cost  of  repairs  and  renewals 920* 

Amount $3,900 

$3,900  capitalized  at  4  per  cent $97,500 

Total  capitalization $167,500 

So  for  as  present  experience  can  guide  us  the  foregoing  may  be  con- 
sidered an  ample  estimate  of  the  cost  of  constructing  and  operating 
without  any  special  winter  protection  a  high-grade  filtration  area  of 
the  capacity  indicated,  favorable  conditions  being  as  stated  assumed. 
The  total  capitalized  investment  per  inhabitant  served  would  be 
($167,500  -r  12,500)  =  $13.40. 

We  may  now  consider  the  addition  to  the  foregoing  caused  by  reason 
of  either  a  protective  winter  covering  of  the  area  or  by  artificial  warming. 

A  protective  covering  for  the  whole  area  will  require  the  providing 
and  renewing  of  the  necessary  lumber  for  covering,  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  sheds  for  storing  the  same  in  summer,  the  pro- 
viding of  the  labor  for  laying  down  the  covering  in  the  fall  and  taking 
up  and  storing  in  the  spring.  The  first  cost  of  the  lumber  and  store 
sheds,  with  the  capitalization  of  renewals,  maintenance,  and  additional 
labor  will  constitute  the  addition  to  be  made  to  the  previous  estimate 
in  order  to  obtain  the  total  capitalized  cost  under  the  new  conditions. 

We  have  assumed  that  the  conditions  of  purification  will  be  satisfied 
when  filtering  at  the  maximum  rate  of  100,000  gallons  per  acre  per 
day ;  accordingly,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  covering  for  only 
ten  acres.  The  amount  of  lumber  per  acre,  including  posts,  joists,  and 
deck  boards,  may  be  estimated  at  55,000  feet  B.  M.  We  have  then  as 
additional  first  cost : 

55,000  ft.  B.  M.  coarse  lumber  at  $16,  which  for  10  acres  amounts  to $  8,800 

Sheds  for  storing  same  during  summer 3,300 

Total  additional  first  cost  of  disposal  works $11,800 

Additional  annual  cost  of  operation  will  be  : 

Renewal  of  lumber  and  store  sheds $850 

Additional  labor  for  putting  down  and  taking  up  protective  cover- 
ing each  year  at  $50  per  acre 500 

Total  additional  cost  of  operation $1,350 

$1,350  capitalized  at  4  per  cent $33,750 

Total  additional  capitalization $  45,550 

Bringing  forward  the  previous  capitalization  of 167,500 

Total  capitalization  including  protective  covering $213,050 

*  This  amonnt,  with  the  allowsnoe  of  91,680.00  per  year  for  oommon  labor,  is  oonaidered  sufficient 
to  not  only  provide  for  ordinary  repairs  and  renewals  of  baildings,  tools,  etc.,  bat  to  farther  admit 
of  changing  the  npper  3  to  8  inches  of  sand  on  from  one  to  two  acres  each  year  ;  this  amount  of 
annnal  renewal  of  sand  being  considered  sufficient,  as  an  average,  in  view  of  the  liberal  provision 
of  surplus  area  which  has  been  made. 
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In  this  case  the  total  cost  per  inhabitant  served  will  be  ($213,050  -4- 
12.500)  =  $17.14. 

For  covering  of  trenches  merely,  the  cost  of  lumber  and  store  sheds 
will  be  only  about  one-third  of  that  for  complete  covering  as  per  last 
estimate.  The  amount  of  labor,  however,  will  be  somewhat  greater, 
the  whole  cost  leading  to  a  final  capitalization  of  $201,000,  which 
represents  a  total  cost  per  inhabitant  of  $16.08.  The  advantage  of 
operation  will  probably  be  somewhat  in  favor  of  the  complete  cover- 
ing. 

For  the  case  of  artificial  warming  we  will  assume  that  the  climatic 
conditions  are  such  as  to  require  sewage  which  reaches  the  disposal 
works  in  winter  at  a  normal  temperature  of  45°  to  be  warmed  to  a 
temperature  of  65°  for  45  days.  1,000,000  gallons  daily  raised  from 
temperature  of  45°  to  65°  is  (1,000,000  x  8.34  x  20)  =  166,800,000  heat- 
units  required  per  day.  We  will  further  assume  the  evaporation  of 
10  pounds  of  water  from  212°  for  each  pound  of  coal  consumed  in  the 
furnace,  the  temperature  of  the  steam  to  be  high  enough  to  yield  at 
least  1,000  heat-units  per  pound  of  water  when  recondensed  in  the  ra- 
diating* coils.  On  these  assumptions  10,000  heat-units  will  be  realized 
from  each  pound  of  coal  consumed  in  the  furnace.  The  daily  con- 
sumption of  coal  becomes  then  (166,000,000  4-  10,000)  =  16,600  pounds. 
Adding  to  this  for  warming  station,  operation  of  pump  for  returning 
water  of  condensation  to  boiler,  etc.,  and  we  reach  a  total  of  18,000 
pounds  =  9  net  tons,  as  the  daily  use  of  coal  under  the  conditions  as- 
sumed. 

We  may  then  estimate  the  additional  first  cost  as :  For  steam 
plant,  including  building,  coal  shed,  boilers,  foundations,  and  settings, 
connections,  return  pump  and  radiating  coil,  etc.,  complete,  at  $13,000. 

Additional  cost  of  operation,  on  an  average  will  be : 

9  net  tons  of  coal  per  day  for  45  days,  at  $3.50  per  ton $1,417.50 

Additional  labor  for  45  days 180.00 

Renewals  and  repaira  of  steam-heating  plant 600.00 

Total  additional  cost  of  operation $2,197.50 

$2,197.50  capitalized  at  4  per  cent  gives $54,937.50 

Amount $67,937.50 

Bring  forward  previous  capitalization 167,500.00 

Making  the  total  capitalization  for  artificial  warming $235,437.50 

For  intermittent  filtration,  assisted  by  artificial  warming  in  winter, 
the  total  cost  per  inhabitant  served  will  therefore  be,  for  the  assumed 
case,  $18.84. 

For  complete  comparison  of  methods  of  sewage  disposal  we  may 
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also  estimate  the  cost  of  purifying  1,000,000  gallons  per  day  by  chemi- 
cal treatment.    For  such  works  the  estimate  may  stand  as  follows : 

5  acres  of  land  at  8250 ^1,250 

Disposal  works  plant,  including  buildings,  precipitation  tanks,  sludge 
press,  air  compressor,  grinding  and  mixing  machinery,  pumps, 

etc.,  complete 30,000 

Contingent  expense,  about  12  per  cent 3,750 

Amount $35,000 

Annual  cost  of  operation  : 

Superintendent  at  $100  per  month $1,200 

Steam  engineer,  fireman,  and  3  laborers  at  $225  per  month 2,700 

Fuel,  water,  oil,  and  waste 1,000 

365  million  gallons  of  sewage  treated  annually  at  $12  per  million 

gallons  for  chemicals 4,380 

Disposal  of  sludge 300 

Bepaire  and  renewals  of  buildings  and  plant 1,600 

Amount $11,180 

$11,180  capitalized  at  4  per  cent $279,500 

Total  capitalization $314,500 

For  chemical  purification  the  total  cost  per  inhabitant  served  is 
therefore  found  to  be,  under  the  assumed  conditions,  $25.16. 

For  intermittent  filtration  with  a  permanent  board  covering  of  spe- 
cially prepared  trenches,  as  per  experimental  field  at  Lawrence,  the 
comparative  estimate  of  first  cost  for  purification  of  1,000,000  gallons 
daily  may  stand  as  follows : 

25  acres  of  land  at  $250 $6,250 

20  acres  underdrained  at  $300* 6,000 

For  excavating  trenches  2  feet  wide  and  2.5  feet  deep  in  20  acres,  includ- 
ing removal  of  surplus  material  (trenches  to  be  5  feet  apart),  1,630 

cu.  yds.  per  acre,  at  20c.  =  $326  per  acre $6,520 

For  replacing  the  excavated  material  from  said  trenches  with  coarse  sand 

at  50c.  per  cu.  yd.  20  acres,  at  $815 16,300 

For  furnishing  and  laying  for  20  acres  the  permanent  board  covers  of  coarse 

lumber   =  360  M.  ft.B.  M.  at  $24 8,640 

Distribution  carriers,  tanks,  straining  arrangements,  etc 10,000 

Bam,  shed,  team,  wagon,  tools,  etc 2  000 

(Contingent  expense,  about  12  per  cent 6,790 

Amount $62,500 

Annual  cost  of  operation : 
For  this  system  the  total  may  be  taken  at  $4,300,  which  capitalized  at  4  per 

cent  gives , $107,500 

Total  capitalization $170,000 

*  In  this  case  a  somewhat  greater  area  may  be  assamed  aa  necessary  by  reason  of  only  a  portion 
of  the  total  content  of  soil  to  any  given  depth  being  actually  in  service.  The  cost  of  underdrain- 
ing  will  also  be  somewhat  greater  than  in  the  previous  cases,  dae  to  greater  depth  of  excavation  re- 
quiring to  be  made.  In  the  previously  considered  cases  the  drains  are  considered  as  laid  after  the 
leveUng  of  field  has  been  completed  and  before  placing  of  the  3  feet  of  coarse  sand,  requiring  un- 
der these  conditions  only  2  feet  excavation  for  drains  to  be  at  depth  of  5  feet  when  area  was  com- 
plete. 
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From  which  we  deduce  a  total  cost  per  inhabitant  of  $13.60,  an 
amount,  it  will  be  noted,  subtantially  the  same  as  for  intermittent  filtra- 
tion with  specially  prepared  sand  area,  without  any  protective  cover- 
ing. Moreover,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  this  estimate  pro- 
vides 20  acres  of  filtration  area,  which  gives,  when  the  whole  area  is 
in  service,  a  daily  mean  rate  per  acre  of  50,000  gallons. 

Although  not  necessary  for  the  argument  we  may  still  properly  con- 
sider for  full  completion  of  the  subject  two  other  cases  in  intermittent 
filtration,  as  for  instance  :  (1)  When  good  material  is  so  entirely  avail- 
able in  situ  that  preparation  of  artificial  area  by  bringing  coarse  sand 
from  a  distance  is  unnecessary  ;  and  (2)  the  case  when  some  little  sort- 
ing and  selecting  of  material  at  hand  will  suffice  for  the  preparation  of 
an  efficient  filtration  area.  We  will  base  our  estimates,  as  before,  on 
the  disposal  of  a  daily  flow  of  1,000,000  gallons. 

In  the  first  of  these  two  cases  we  will  assume  the  preparation  of  20 
of  the  26  acres  purchased  at  a  total  cost  of,  including  first  cost  of  land 
as  before,  together  with  levelling,  embanking,  underdraining,  con- 
struction of  bams  and  sheds,  teams,  wagons,  and  tools  and  for  contin- 
gent expense,  an  amount  of  $32,700.  Expense  of  operation  will  be  the 
same  as  in  the  previous  estimates ;  whence  we  reach  a  final  total  capi- 
talization of  $130,200,  which  gives  again  per  inhabitant  served,  $10.42. 
In  the  same  way  for  the  second  case  the  total  cost  per  inhabitant  will 
be  $11.42. 

Taking  into  account  all  of  the  foregoing  comparative  estimates 
it  appears  that  even  when  liberal  allowance  is  made  for  artificial 
warming,  which  is  also  found  to  be  the  most  expensive  method  of  in- 
suring successful  winter  purification  by  intermittent  filtration,  we  may 
still  purify  our  assumed  quantity  of  1,000,000  gallons  daily  flow  at  no 
greater  expense  than  by  chemical  treatment.  For  many  localities  the 
cost  of  intermittent  filtration  will  be  far  below  that  of  chemical  treat- 
ment. Indeed,  as  between  intermittent  filtration  with  artificial  warming 
in  winter  and  chemical  treatment  the  estimates  show  a  difference  in 
total  cost  per  inhabitant  served  of  ($26.16  —  $18.84)  =  $6.32  in  favor  of 
the  intermittent  filtration.  We  must  remember,  however,  that  our  es- 
timate of  cost  of  an  intermittent  filtration  area  was  based  upon  fairly 
favorable  conditions ;  if  we  assume  unfavorable  conditions  we  may  in- 
crease the  original  capitalized  cost  of  filtration  area  with  artificial 
warming  in  winter  from  $18.84  to  about  $22.00  per  inhabitant  served, 
which  still  leaves  a  balance  of  $3.16  in  favor  of  high-grade,  and  arti- 
ficially warmed,  intermittent  filtration. 

Again  if  we  refer  to  the  estimate  of  annual  cost  of  operation  with 
artificial  warming  it  will  be  observed  that  coal  is  estimated  at  $3.50 
per  ton,  whereas  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coal  regions  it  will  be  obtained 
at  considerably  less,  in  some  places  as  low  as  $1.25  per  net  ton.    On 
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the  other  hand,  a  few  of  the  items  of  cost  of  chemical  treatment  will 
probably  be  somewhat  less  than  used  in  the  estimates  in  many  lo- 
calities. 

As  a  general  statement  based  on  present  information  we  may  there- 
fore say  that  intermittent  filtration  under  the  most  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances and  in  the  severe  climate  of  our  northern  winters  will  not 
exceed,  when  all  the  items  are  taken  into  the  account,  the  cost  of  puri- 
fication by  chemical  treatment.  This  statement,  it  will  be  remembered, 
is  based  upon  delivery  of  the  sewage  at  the  purification  area  or  station 
by  gravity.  In  case  it  becomes  necessary  to  include  the  additional 
cost  of  pumping  to  an  elevated  filtration  area  the  balance,  as  a  matter 
of  total  capitalization,  may  be  in  favor  of  chemical  purification. 

Again  no  account  is  taken  of  relative  length  of  main  outfall  sewer 
required  to  reach  the  point  where  the  purification  is  applied,  the  as- 
sumption being  the  use  of  the  same  location  in  either  case.  Expe- 
rience indicates,  however,  that  frequently  the  finding  of  a  favorable 
filtration  area  necessitates  going  further  away  than  for  the  location  of 
a  chemical  purification  station.  In  such  cases  with  relative  costs  of 
outfall  sewer  included  in  the  capitalization  the  balance  may  also  as 
a  matter  of  total  cost  lie  in  favor  of  chemical  purification. 

The  present  discussion  is  not  concerned,  except  incidentally,  with 
the  comparative  efficiency  of  the  various  methods  of  sewage  purifica- 
tion—  the  Lawrence  experiments  appear  conclusive  on  that  point; 
and  it  may  be  merely  remarked  that  the  chemical  treatment  obtained 
at  the  foregoing  expense  would  be  somewhat  less  efficient  than  that 
obtained  by  intermittent  filtration  even  in  winter ;  for  the  whole 
season  the  mean  efficiency  of  the  chemical  treatment  would  be  far 
below  that  of  the  intermittent  filtration. 

Deducjtions. 

In  conclusion,  by  way  of  summary,  we  may  say  : 

(1)  That  any  place  with  a  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  cold- 
est winter  month  not  lower  than  about  20°  to  25°  F.,  and  with  sewage 
distributed  to  the  purification  area  at  a  temperature  not  lower  than 
45°  F.,  the  purification  of  sewage  by  broad  irrigation  may  probably  be 
effected  without  serious  interruption  from  frost,  although  winter  puri- 
fication will  be  somewhat  less  efficient  than  that  during  the  warm 
months.  Below  a  mean  temperature  of  20°  to  25°  F.  purification  by 
broad  irrigation  will  probably  be  interrupted  considerably  by  frost. 

(2)  Purification  by  intermittent  filtration  can  probably  be  sucess- 
fuUy  worked  at  a  lower  temperature  than  broad  irrigation.  As  a  safe 
limit  we  may  set  the  lowest  mean  air  temperature  at  about  18°  to 
20°  F. 
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(3)  The  quality  and  temperature  of  the  soil  to  be  used  will  materially 
influence  the  result,  and  before  deciding  what  can  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected in  any  given  locality  we  need  to  know  the  physical  properties 
of  the  soil  to  be  used  as  well  as  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air  dur- 
ing the  winter  months. 

(4)  As  a  corollary  to  (3)  we  may  say  that  sandy  soils  are  preferable 
for  broad  irrigation  and  intermittent  filtration,  not  only  on  account  of 
their  open  texture,  but  because  of  their  greater  capacity  for  retaining 
heat ;  clay  and  humus  are,  on  the  contrary,  the  poorest  soils  for  this 
purpose  by  reason  of  their  relatively  low  capacity  for  retaining  heat. 
The  close  texture  of  clay  also  constitutes  another  serious  objection  to 
its  use.*  The  great  desideratum  of  successful  sewage  disposal  by 
broad  irrigation  or  intermittent  filtration  in  winter  is  a  medium  which, 
acting  in  conjunction  with  the  water,  will  prolong  to  the  utmost  limit 
the  time  of  congelation.  Sand  answers  to  this  condition  better  than 
any  other  material. 

(5)  The  capacity  of  a  filtration  area  to  absorb  and  retain  heat  in  win- 
ter will  be  increased  by  making  the  upper  surface  an  inch  or  two  in 
depth  of  coarse  black  sand  or  dark-colored  gravel. 

(6)  It  appears  that  the  climate  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  United 
States  will  admit  of  ordinary  open  intermittent  filtration  in  the  aver- 
age winter.  Exceptions  to  this  are  however  found  in  portions  of  the 
northern  belt  of  States. 

(7)  In  general  we  may  say  that  in  any  of  the  Middle,  Central,  and 
Southern  States  a  very  efficient  purification  can  be  attained  by  broad 
irrigation  and  intermittent  filtration  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

*  There  is  a  reason,  however,  why  clay  may  be  of  value  as  a  newage  purifioation  medium,  namely, 
its  peculiar  behavior  with  reference  to  urine. 

Professor  Way,  in  his  investigation  on  the  Power  of  Soils  to  Absorb  Manure,  Jour.  Roy.  Ag. 
Soc.  of  Eng.,  vol.  xl,  p.  866,  describes  the  following  experiment  : 

Three  quantities  of  fresh  urine  of  2,000  grains  each,  were  measured  out  into  similar  glasses. 
With  one  portion  its  own  weight  of  white  sand  was  mixed ;  with  another  its  own  weight  of  white 
clay  ;  the  third  being  left  without  admixture  of  any  kind.  When  smelt  immediately  after  mixt- 
ure, the  sand  appeared  to  have  no  effect,  while  the  clay  mixture  had  entirely  lost  the  smell  of 
urine.  The  three  glasses  were  covered  lightly  with  paper,  and  put  in  a  warm  place,  being  ex- 
amined from  time  to  time.  In  a  few  hours  it  was  found  tnat  the  urine  containing  sand  had  be- 
come slightly  putrid  ;  then  followed  the  natural  urine ;  but  the  quantity  with  which  the  olay  had 
been  mixed  did  not  become  putrid  at  all,  and  at  the  end  of  seven  or  eight  weeks  it  had  only  the  pe- 
culiar smell  of  fresh  urine,  without  the  slightest  putridity.  The  surface  of  the  clay,  however,  be- 
came afterward  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  oonfervsB,  which  did  not  happen  in  the  other 
glasses. 

Professor  Way  likewise  found  that  filtering  urine  through  clay  prevented  putre&ction  and  kept 
the  urine  as  if  &esh  for  a  month  or  more. 

Professor  S.  W.  Johnson,  cites  the  foregoing  experiment  of  Professor  Way  in  his  How  Crops 
Feed  (p.  Sd3),  and  discusses  at  length  the  conditions  under  which  the  nitrogen  of  urine  is  absorbed 
and  assimilated  by  vegetation.  As  the  result  of  his  own  and  the  researches  of  other  agricultural 
chemists  whose  investigations  are  cited,  Professor  Johnson  concludes  that  it  is  not  necessary 
for  the  nitrogen  of  urine  to  undergo  nitrification,  but  that  immediately,  or  after  undeigoing 
a  slight  bat  easy  alteration,  it  may  be  taken  up  and  assimilated  by  growing  plants.  The  absence 
of  bad  smells  from  well-managed  sewage  farms  is  probably  largely  explained  by  Pkofeasor  Way*k 
experiments. 
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(8)  In  localities  where  the  climate  is  too  severe  for  purification  by 
ordinary  open  intermittent  filtration  the  efficiency  of  the  process  may 
be  considerably  increased  by  covering  the  area,  either  partially  or 
wholly,  or  by  artificially  warming  the  sewage  before  application. 

(9)  Other  things  being  equal  purification  by  high-grade  intermittent 
filtration  is  cheaper  than  purification  by  chemical  precipitation.  As  a 
general  statement  we  may  say  that  this  still  holds  true  even  in  severe 
winter  climates  where  special  protection  of  the  filter  area  or  artificial 
warming  is  required. 
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CHAPTEE  XVin. 

ON  BEGGIATOA  ALBA  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  SEWAGE  EFFLUENTS. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Bennett  has  given  in  a  paper  on  "  Fungi  Found  in  Sew- 
age Effluents,"  read  before  the  American  Society  of  Microscopists  in 
1884,  an  account  of  Beygiaioa  alba  as  developing  in  immense  quantities 
in  several  sewage  effluents  in  England.  Inasmuch  as  this  organism  is 
found  in  this  country  a  short  account  in  the  way  of  extracts  from  some 
of  the  literature  may  be  properly  given  in  this  place.  Mr.  Bennett 
says: 

This  organism  occurs  abundantly  in  the  effluent  water  from  sewage  works,  and  is 
well  known  to  English  sanitary  engineers  under  the  name  of  the  *'  sewage  fungus." 
It  forms  dense,  flocculent,  gi*ayish-white  masses  attached  to  the  bottom  and  side  of 
the  channel,  or  to  ordinaiy  green  algse.  Under  the  microscope  it  is  seen  to  consist 
of  an  immense  quantity  of  colorless  threads,  with  but  little  or  no  chlorophyll,  full 
of  granular  protoplasm,  and  containing  a  number  of  bright,  strongly  refractive, 
globular  particles ;  it  is  the  Deggiatoa  alba  of  Vaucher,  but  differs  slightly  from 
the  typical  form  described  by  Zopf  (Spalt-pilze,  p.  76).  The  filaments  are 
branched,  either  dichotomously  or  laterally,  and  situated  either  at  the  base  of  the 
branches  or  elsewhere,  and  the  cells  are  frequently  remarkably  constricted,  both 
above  and  below  the  septa.  The  globulai*  refringent  particles  have  been  deteimined 
by  German  experimenters  to  consist  of  pure  sulphur,  and  are  most  commonly  situ- 
ated immediately  below  each  septum,  but  sometimes  towards  the  centre  of  a  cell, 
or  more  generally  diffused. 

The  systematic  position  of  Beggiatoa  is  somewhat  obscure.  Zopf  places  it,  with- 
out hesitation,  among  the  lowest  section  of  fungi,  the  Schizomycetes,  which  form 
one  division  of  Sachs'  primary  class  of  Protophyta.  It  may,  in  fact,  be  regarded 
as  the  Leptothrix  condition  of  an  organism  of  this  class,  having  also  its  coiTe- 
spouding  bacillus,  coccus,  and  spirillum  conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  it  appeal's 
to  be  closely  allied  to  the  Oscillatoriie  through  Crenothrix. 

The  source  of  the  globules  of  sulphur  contained  in  this  organism  is  a  veiy  in- 
teresting question.  The  Beggiatoa  is  not  necessarily  indicative  of  pai*tially  decom- 
posed sewage ;  it  occurs  also  in  the  effluent  water  from  manufactories,  especially 
from  sugar  factories,  tanneries,  etc.,  thermal  sulphur  springs,  as  well  as  in  drains. 
Luerasen  (Die  Kryptogamen,  p.  24),  gives  as  its  habitat  putrid  water,  noisome 
ditches,  the  effluents  of  manufactories  and  mineral  springs,  especially  all  thermal 
sulphur  springs,  as  those  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  Aix  la  Chapelle,  baths  of 
Vienna,  etc.  It  appears,  therefore,  to  have  the  power  of  extracting  sulphur,  not 
only  from  decomposing  organic  matter,  but  also  from  the  mineral  sulphates  dis- 
solved in  spring  water.  Sulphur  may  be  set  free  in  this  way  by  the  mutual  de- 
composition of  soluble  sulphides  and  sulphites.  Independently  of  the  soui'ce  of 
sulphur  in  the  organic  matter  present  in  the  sewage  itself  there  is  an  abundant 
supply  of  this  element  in  the  substances  used  for  purifying  or  precipitating  the 
sewage,  which  are  usually  sulphate  of  alumina,  lime,  and  proto-phosphate  of  iron. 

The  growth  of  the  so-called  "  sewage  fungus  '*  must  undoubtedly,  therefore,  be 
regarded  as  evidence  of  the  presence  in  the  water  of  an  abnormal  amount  of  sul- 
phates, derived  either  directly  from  sewage  or  from  the  substances  used  in  precipi- 
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tatiDg  it,  or  in  other  ways  in  manufactories.  But  there  seems  no  reason  to  believe 
that  it  will  itself  have  any  injurious  effects  on  the  water.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  sulphur,  once  set  free,  can  again  combine  with  hydrogen  to  form  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  as  long  as  the  organism  is  growing  in  the  water.  Indeed,  if  allowed 
to  accumulate  and  periodically  removed,  it  may  tend  to  purify  the  water  by  ab- 
stracting from  it  some  of  the  undue  proportion  of  sulphur. 

At  the  Merton  sewage  disposal  works  of  the  Croydon,  England, 
Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  the  Beggiatoa  alba  has  been  the  subject  of 
interesting  legal  proceeding's.  The  outfall  from  these  works  discharges 
into  a  large  pond  at  the  head  of  a  bye- wash  from  whence  the  effluent 
flows  into  the  river  Wandle.  After  the  discharge  into  the  pond  had 
continued  for  some  time,  complaints  were  made  by  adjoining  pro- 
prietors that  the  pond  had  become  the  source  of  a  serious  effluvium 
nuisance,  and  one  of  the  riparian  owners  sought  to  restrain  the  Sani- 
tary Authority  from  discharging  the  effluent  into  the  pool.  An  exam- 
ination disclosed  the  fact  that  Beggiatoa  grew  extensively  in  the 
underdrains  and  was  constantly  breaking  away  and  flowing  out  in 
the  effluent,  accompanied  by  enormous  quantities  of  vorticella. 

Mr.  Justice  Denman,  who  before  deciding  the  case  himself  actually 
viewed  the  alleged  nuisance,  in  his  decree,  says : 

The  water  which  flows  into  the  bye- wash  (and  here  I  speak  partly  from  personal 
observation)  contains  in  it  a  very  hurge  quantity  of  what  is  called  sewage-fungus. 
The  evidence  about  that  substance  was  interesting  and  curious.  ...  It  was  said 
to  be  without  odor  whilst  alive,  but  when  dead  to  be  capable  of  giving  off  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  so  becoming  foul  to  the  nose.  My  own  observation  of 
what  was  happening  last  Tuesday,  coupled  with  the  appearances  in  the  pond  itself, 
and  the  evidences  of  the  witnesses,  entirely  confirms  this  account.  ...  I  have 
no  doubt  whatever  that  that  pond,  which  was  proved  to  have  been  clear  within  the 
last  four  or  five  years,  and  good  for  perch,  has  been  turned  into  a  very  filthy  pond 
mainly  by  this  agency.  .  .  .  It  is,  I  think,  as  plain  as  anything  can  be,  that  a 
continual  discharge,  such  as  I  myself  saw  running  into  the  pond  in  large  quantities,  is 
"  St  discharge  of  sewage  or  filthy  water  "  not  free  from  all  foul  or  noxious  matters, 
such  as  would  affect  or  deteriorate  the  purity  and  quality  of  the  water  in  the  bye- 
wash,  but  that  it  has  seriously  affected  and  deteriorated  it,  and  must  inevitably  do 
so. 

A  decree  of  perpetual  injunction  was  granted,  restraining  the  Sani- 
tary Authority  from  polluting  the  pond  and  imposing  a  fine  of  $1,000. 
To  obviate  this  difficulty  fungus  filters  were  constructed,  and  the  Sani- 
tary Authority  acquired  the  pond  and  the  upper  part  of  the  bye-wash. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  EFFECT   OF  THE  POLLUTION  OF  STREAMS  BY  MANUFACTUR- 
ING WASTES  UPON  THE  LIFE  OF  FISH. 

Tms  division  of  our  subject,  while  of  considerable  importance,  has 
furnished  as  yet  comparatively  little  detailed  information  upon  which 
to  base  conclusions.  The  principal  investigations  thus  far  are:  (1) 
Those  of  Fenny  and  Adams  in  Scotland;  (2)  those  of  Saare  and 
Schwab  in  Germany,  and  (3)  a  few  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
United  States  Fish  Commissioner  in  this  country.  The  following 
gives  some  of  the  more  important  results  of  Fenny  and  Adams'  exper- 
iments. 

Fenny  and  Adams'  Experiments.* 

In  order  to  determine  the  effect  of  various  substances  upon  fish, 
two  kinds  were  selected,  namely,  the  minnow  and  the  goldfish.  These 
two  kinds  of  fish  are  stated  to  possess  different  temperaments,  the 
minnow  being  remarkable  for  its  delicate  vitality  and  for  the  fine 
sensibility  it  evinces  toward  all  kinds  of  disturbing  influences;  the 
goldfish,  on  the  other  hand,  is  comparatively  tenacious  of  life,  and 
possesses  a  sluggishness  of  nature  that  permits  sufficient  length  of 
time  for  observing  the  action  of  poisonous  agents. 

Before  beginning  the  experiments,  a  sufficient  stock  of  fish  was  se- 
cured and  stored  under  such  conditions  as  to  satisfy  the  experimenters 
that  the  fish  to  be  experimented  upon  were  in  a  healthy  state. 

The  experiments  included  a  trial  of  a  number  of  the  acids,  sulphuric, 
nitric,  muriatic,  etc.;  of  the  mineral  salts,  sulphate  of  copper,  chloride 
of  lime,  acetate  of  lime,  etc.;  the  special  chemicals,  chlorine,  iodine, 
etc.;  of  sumach,  madder,  logwood,  etc.;  and  various  miscellaneous  pol- 
luting matters,  such  as  furnace-cinders,  blood,  and  coal-tar. 

Of  the  mineral  acids,  the  nitric  and  sulphuric,  when  present  in  the 
proportion  of  1  part  to  60,000,  killed  minnows ;  but  goldfish  lived  in 
the  same  proportion.  In  muriatic  acid,  both  lived  in  a  mixture  of  1 
part  to  50,000. 

Tannic  acid  killed  a  minnow  in  the  proportion  of  1  part  to  14,000, 
and  a  goldfish  with  1  part  to  7,000.  In  gallic  acid,  1  part  to  7,000, 
both  died,  while  in  1  part  to  14,000  both  lived, 

*  Fourth  Report  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Commisrion,  toI.  ii,  pp.  S77-891. 
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In  acetic  acid,  a  minnow  lived  20  hours  before  succumbing  in  a  mixt- 
ure of  1  part  to  8,750 ;  a  goldfish  lived  in  a  proportion  of  1  part  in 
3,500  for  20  hours,  and  survived. 

In  carbolic  acid,  a  minnow,  in  one  case,  subjected  to  the  action  of  1 
part  in  70,000,  died  in  40  minutes.  A  goldfish  died  in  1  part  in  3,000 
but  lived  in  one  part  in  7,000. 

The  most  virulent  of  the  metallic  salts  was  sulphate  of  copper.  Both 
minnows  and  goldfish  died  in  a  mixture  of  1  part  in  100,000;  both 
lived  in  a  mixture  of  1  part  in  200,000. 

Sugar  of  lead,  alum,  salts  of  iron  and  potash  are  all  destructive  of 
fish  life  in  about  the  same  proportion,  namely  1  part  in  4,000.  The 
salts  of  potash,  the  bicarbonate,  red  prussiate,  and  yellow  prussiate 
are  comparatively  harmless  ;  both  kinds  of  fish  lived  in  all  these  in  a 
mixture  of  1  part  in  500.  With  carbonate  of  soda  a  minnow  died  in  1 
part  in  17,500,  and  lived  in  1  part  in  35,000 ;  a  goldfish  lived  in  1  part 
in  17,600. 

In  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  a  minnow  died  in  1  part  in 
16,000 ;  both  lived  in  1  part  in  21,000. 

In  a  saturated  solution  of  chlorine  both  lived  in  1  part  in  2,000. 
Iodine  and  bromine  killed  in  a  mixture  of  1  part  in  35,000. 

Caustic  potash,  when  present  in  1  part  in  35,000,  destroyed  a  minnow ; 
a  goldfish  was  destroyed  by  1  part  in  7,000,  but  lived  in  1  part  in  35,000. 

Galls  killed  a  minnow  in  1  part  in  2,808,  and  goldfish,  1  part  in  936. 

Sumach  and  madder  solutions  both  killed  a  minnow  1  part  in  7,000. 
In  sumach  solution  a  goldfish  lived  in  1  part  in  7,000,  but  in  madder 
of  the  same  strength  died. 

In  boiled  logwood  chips  both  kinds  of  fish  lived  in  1  part  in  2,800 ; 
in  logwood  extract  both  lived  in  1  part  in  8,760. 

Linseed  oil  was  found  entirely  innocuous  as  regards  fish  life. 

In  a  solution  of  crude  soap,  1  part  in  8,760,  a  goldfish  lived  for 
twenty  hours  and  showed  no  after  ill  e£fects ;  in  double  that  strength  a 
strong  fish  died  in  six  hours. 

Table  No.  91.— General  Results  of  Penny  and  Adams*  Experiments  on  Fish. 
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Ashes  and  ordinary  furnace  cinders  were  found  to  be  specially  dele- 
terious. With  500  grains  of  furnace  ashes  to  a  gallon  of,  or  1  part  to 
140,  water  a  minnow  died  in  45  minutes  and  a  vigorous  goldfish  in  five 
and  one-half  hours. 

Coal-tar  killed  a  goldfish  in  1  part  in  8,760. 

Heavy  pitch-oil  killed  both  minnow  and  goldfish,  1  part  in  35,000 ;  a 
goldfish  lived  1  part  in  70,000.  In  naphtha  a  minnow  lived  in  1  part  in 
8,750. 

The  general  results  of  these  experiments  are  given  in  Table  No.  91. 

Saare  and  Schwab's  Expebments. 

Saare  and  Schwab  experimented  upon  tench  and  trout.  They  found 
that  liquids  containing  from  0.04  to  0.005  of  one  per  cent,  of  a  bleach- 
ing solution  were  fatal  to  tench,  while  a  solution  of  0.0008  were  fatal  to 
trout.  The  action  of  the  chlorine,  which  is  the  destructive  agent  in 
bleach  liquids,  was  found  to  be  increased  by  the  presence  of  an  acid. 

Mercuric  chloride  was  fatal  in  proportions  of  0.1  to  0.05  of  one  per 
cent.  Copper  sulphate  in  0.1  and  1.0  per  cent,  killed  trout  in  a  few 
minutes.  Potassium  cyanide  killed  in  the  proportion  of  0.01  to  0.005 
per  cent. 

Carbolic  acid  was  found  fatal,  to  trout  in  proportions  between  0.01 
and  0.005  per  cent.* 

Experiments  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission. 

A  number  of  papers  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  pollution  of 
streams  upon  the  fisheries  have  appeared  in  the  publications  of  the 
United  States  Fish  Commission,  the  more  important  of  which  are  as 
follows : 

(1)  A  translation  of  a  paper  on  The  Injurious  Influence  on  Piscicult- 
ure of  the  Betting  Water  of  Flax  and  Hemp,  by  E.  Eeichard,  of  Jena,t 
in  which  are  given  the  results  of  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  immer- 
sion of  a  tender  fish,  like  the  whiting  as  found  in  the  river  Sall^,  and 
a  less  delicate  fish,  the  bastard  carp,  in  mixtures  of  various  proportions 
of  clear  water  and  retting  water.  The  retting  water  used  was  obtained 
by  soaking  flax  5  days. 

In  1  part  retting  water  and  3  parts  running  water  the  fish  immedi- 
ately showed  signs  of  uneasiness  and  both  died  in  the  course  of  12 
hours.  A  repetition  of  the  experiment  gave  the  result  that^the  fish 
died  in  3  hours. 

A  large  bastard  carp  lived  in  a  3  to  1  mixture  for  two  days,  but  lost 

*  For  Saare  and  Schwab's  experiments  in  detail,  see  ArehivfUr  Hygiene^  yoL  iii.,  Part  L,  p.  81. 
t  Ann.  Bept.  U.  S.  Fish  Commissioner,  1880,  pp.  545-560. 
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its  color  and  gradually  grew  weaker ;  and  although  again  placed  in 
running  water,  died  after  8  days. 

In  1  part  retting  water  and  9  parts  running  water  the  fish  quickly 
showed  signs  of  sickness.  After  24  hours  in  the  mixture,  they  were 
again  placed  in  running  water,  where  they  died  in  a  few  days. 

In  1  part  retting  water  and  2  parts  running  water  small  fish  died 
very  soon.  A  large  bastard  carp  was  at  the  point  of  death  in  42  hours ; 
it  was  then  removed  and  placed  in  pure  running  water,  where  it  par- 
tially recovered,  but  died  in  two  weeks. 

In  a  mixture  of  1  part  retting  water,  14  days  old,  and  4  parts  fresh 
water  the  fish  died  in  36  hours. 

Fish  placed  in  a  mixture  of  1  part  retting  water,  3  weeks  old,  and  4 
parts  fresh  water  became  sick  and  changed  their  color,  but  revived  on 
transfer  to  fresh  water  after  a  few  days. 

(2)  In  a  report  by  Marshall  McDonald,  on  the  Pollution  of  the  Poto- 
mac river  by  the  Discharge  of  Waste  Products  from  Gas  Manufacture,* 
the  point  is  made  that  even  though  the  discharge  of  the  waste  products 
should  seem  to  have  no  injurious  effect  in  driving  the  larger  fish  away, 
yet  such  discharge  and  the  consequent  deposits  upon  the  bottom  may, 
by  destroying  their  food,  make  impossible  the  development  and  growth 
of  young  fish.  In  the  case  examined  the  discharge  into  the  river 
amounted  to  at  least  100  gallons  per  minute  of  the  waste  products  of 
gas  manufacture ;  and  the  conclusion  at  which  Mr.  McDonald  arrives 
is  that  the  bottom  of  the  stream  is  affected  by  the  deposited  matter 
for  a  distance  of  several  miles. 

(3)  A  report  was  by  Mr.  McDonald  upon  the  Effect  of  Waste 
Products  from  Page's  Ammoniacal  Works  upon  Young  Shad  Fry.f 

A  series  of  experiments  were  made  with  mixtures  of  the  wastes  from 
the  Ammoniacal  Works  in  Potomac  river  water  of  various  degrees  of 
strength,  with  the  result  of  showing  that  a  distinctly  deleterious  influ- 
ence is  exerted  when  the  waste  products  are  present  to  the  amount  of 
1  gallon  to  400  gallons  of  the  river  water.  The  following  gives  the 
detail  of  the  three  last  experiments  of  the  series : 

One  hundred  newly  hatched  shad  were  put  in  20  ounces  of  mixture, 
0.5  per  cent,  strength  (  i  part  refuse  and  99j  parts  water)  at  2  p.m., 
June  2 ;  at  6  p.m.,  9  fish  dead ;  6  A.M.,  June  3,  16  fish  dead ;  6  A.M., 
Jime  4,  25  fish  dead,  and  remainder  weak ;  6  p.m.,  June  6,  all  dead. 

One  hundred  newly  hatched  shad  were  put  in  20  ounces  of  mixture, 
0.25  per  cent,  strength  (0.25  part  refuse  and  99.75  parts  water)  at  2  p.m., 
June  2  ;  at  6  P.M.,  all  well ;  6  A.M.,  June  3,  four  fish  dead ;  6  A.M.,  June 
5, 16  fish  dead ;  6  P.M.,  June  6,  67  fish  dead ;  6  A.M.,  June  7,  all  dead. 

One  hundred  newly  hatched  shad  were  put  in  20  ounces  of  Potomac 

»  BnUetin  of  the  U.  S.  Pish  ComraiBsion,  voL  v.,  pp.  125-120. 
t  BuUetin,  etc.,  vol  v.,  pp.  818-314. 
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water  at  2  p.m.,  Jime  2 ;  but  few  were  alive  at  noon  on  June  8,  and  the 
few  showed  but  little  vitality. 

Mr.  McDonald  observes  that  newly  hatched  shad  are  much  less  sensi- 
tive to  the  injurious  influences  in  the  water  in  which  they  are,  than  are 
the  same  fish  after  their  sacs  have  been  absorbed  and  they  have  begun 
feeding. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  the  minute  food  of  young  shad  is  more 
sensitive  to  injurious  influences  than  are  the  young  fish  which  feed 
upon  them. 

The  authors*  observations  upon  the  haunts  of  minute  life  of  various 
kinds  is  corroborative  of  this  observation,  and  undoubtedly  one  very 
marked  effect  of  stream  pollution,  as  regards  the  life  of  fish,  is  the 
driving  away  or  destruction  of  many  kinds  of  favorite  food. 

Experiments  have  shown  that  alewives,  which  are  epecially  sensitive 
to  sewage  pollution,  will  live  in  perfect  health  for  an  indefinite  period 
in  the  effluents  from  intermittent  sand  filters.  The  same  fish  died 
when  placed  for  a  short  time  in  the  effluents  from  chemical  processes. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 
CONCLUSIONS  TO  PART  I. 

The  Eoyal  Commission  on  Metropolitan  Sewage  Discharge  remarks 
in  its  second  report  that  the  satisfactory  solution  of  sewage  disposal 
problems  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty.  The  additional  remark 
may  be  properly  made  that  sewage  disposal  will  always  be  a  matter 
of  considerable  expense.  As  a  problem  in  economics,  therefore,  the 
question  may  be  stated  somewhat  as  follows : 

Having  given  a  specific  case  ofsewo/ge  disposed,  it  is  required  to  determine 
the  method  of  treatment  or  purification  tvhich  tvill  best  satisfy  all  the  attend- 
ant sanitary  conditions  ivhatever  tliey  may  he  ;  eocpense  so  far  as  compatible 
ivith  the  foregoing  to  be  kept  at  a  minimum. 

When  stated  in  this  form  it  at  once  becomes  apparent  that  the  so- 
lution of  sewage  disposal  problems  will  require  the  highest  skill  of 
trained  sanitary  specialists. 

As  regards  the  various  methods  of  disposal  discussed  in  the  preced- 
ing chapters  it  may  be  stated  by  way  of  final  conclusion,  that : 

(1)  Discharge  into  tidal  or  other  large  body  of  water  will  be  ordi- 
narily, independent  of  other  considerations,  the  cheapest  method  of 
disposal.  Such  discharge  should  never  be  permitted  into  bodies  of 
fresh  water  which  are  the  sources  of  public  water-supplies  at  any  point 
within  the  influence  of  the  sewage.  The  range  of  influence  in  streams 
has  been  defined  in  general  terms  in  the  preceding  chapters. 

Moreover,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  from  the  self-purifica- 
tion processes,  the  quantity  of  water  into  which  raw  sewage  is  dis- 
charged should  always  be  large  enough  to  dilute  the  sewage  from 
thirty  to  fifty-fold.* 

(2)  Sewage  may  be  greatly  improved  by  chemical  treatment  but  we 
have  as  yet  no  reason  for  supposing  either  that  chemically  purified 
sewage  is  fit  to  drink  or  even  that  it  may  be  safely  permitted  to  flow 
into  streams  used  as  public  water-supplies.  Other  things  being  equal, 
the  expense  of  chemical  purification  will  be  greater  than  that  of  either 
broad  irrigation  or  intermittent  filtration. 

With  reference  to  American  conditions  it  may  bo  stated  as  a  general 

*See  Eng.  Record,  vol.  zxvi.,  No.  ^  (Nov.  12,  1892),  p.  380,  ''Parifioation  of  Sewage  by  Mi- 
orobea." 
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proposition  that  chemical  treatment  only  applies  in  those  places  where 
land  purification  is  impracticable. 

(3)  Broad  irrigation  offers  a  rational  and  efficient  method  of  sewage 
purification,  although  the  relatively  high  price  of  common  labor  in 
this  country  will  limit  its  application  here.  The  use,  however,  of  the 
silo  for  preserving  the  large  forage  crops  naturally  produced  by 
sewage  farming,  and  the  consequent  extension  to  dairying,  will  be 
likely  to  lead  to  its  gradual  adoption  in  the  more  thickly  settled  por- 
tions of  the  country.  In  the  arid  regions  of  the  West  the  scarcity  of 
water  has  already  led  to  a  considerable  development  of  sewage  irriga- 
tion, as  we  have  indicated  in  detail  in  Chapter  XLIV.,  in  Part  11. 

From  an  economic  point  of  view  a  marked  advantage  of  broad  irri- 
gation is  that  the  sum  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  produce  assists  in 
reducing  the  net  cost  of  the  purification.  The  most  marked  disad- 
vantage is  that  the  sewage  must  be  cared  for  in  all  sorts  of  weather, 
whether  required  for  the  crops  or  not.  While,  therefore,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  that  broad  irrigation  can  always  be  conducted  at  a  profit,  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  it  will  offer  in  many  cases  a  cheap  and  efficient 
method  of  sewage  purification.  The  probable  limit  of  temperature  at 
which  it  can  be  carried  on  in  winter  has  been  indicated  in  Chapter 
XVII. 

(4)  Taking  into  account  all  the  elements  of  the  problem,  intermittent 
filtration  is  the  most  practicable  method  of  purifying  sewage  thus  far 
worked  out.  Its  effluents,  when  the  best  possible  standard  is  main- 
tained, may  flow  without  prejudice  into  streams  used  as  public  water- 
supplies,  while  the  moderate  areas  required  for  its  application  permit 
its  use  in  the  majority  of  cases  where  any  sort  of  purification  is  re- 
quired. 

As  regards  the  use  of  intermittent  filtration  in  winter,  we  may  pred- 
icate from  present  information  a  fairly  successful  purification  from 
properly  managed  areas,  even  in  extreme  cold  weather. 
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PART  II. 
DESCRIPTIONS   OF   WORKS. 


t  CHAPTER  XXI. 
PAIL  SYSTEM  AT  HEMLOCK  LAKE. 

The  domestic  water  supply  of  the  city  of  Rochester,  New  York,  is 
obtained  from  Hemlock  lake,  in  the  County  of  Livingston,  about  30 
miles  southerly  from  and  at  an  elevation  of  386  feet  above  the  city. 

Hemlock  lake  is  about  seven  miles  long  and  f  mile  wide.  It  oc- 
cupies the  northern  extremity  of  a  deep,  narrow  valley,  16  miles  long. 
The  shores  of  the  lake  are  bluff  and  steep,  rising  t.o  a  height  of  from 
300  to  700  feet,  and  along  the  beach  are  mostly  covered  with  a  growth 
of  timber.    The  average  depth  is  over  40  feet. 

About  the  time  at  which  Hemlock  lake  was  utilized  as  a  source  of 
water  supply  for  the  city  the  attention  of  the  citizens  of  Rochester,  as 
well  as  those  of  surrounding  cities  and  towns,  was  attracted  to  the 
lake  as  a  desirable  point  for  summer  residence.* 

In  1892  there  were  in  use  about  120  cottages  and  several  hotels  or 
summer  boarding-houses,  and  the  summer  population,  including 
transient  visitors,  was  from  800  to  1,000  persons. 

The  gradual  growth  of  this  large  summer  population,  living  directly 
on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  and  using  it  not  only  as  the  source  of  water 
supply  but  also  allowing  all  refuse  substances,  including  contents  of 
privies,  to  drain  into  it,  had  its  natural  eflfect  in  a  probable  marked 
deterioration  of  the  quality  of  the  water,t  and  the  necessity  for  an 
efficient  sanitary  protection  of  this  watershed  accordingly  became 
self-evident.  In  the  spring  of  1885  a  complete  sanitary  survey  was 
made  and  sketch  plans  prepared  of  every  source  of  pollution  about 

*  See  16th  An.  Kept,  of  the  Ex.  Bd.  of  the  City  of  Rochester  for  estimateB  in  detaU  of  perma- 
nent and  transient  popnlation  in  the  varions  cottages,  permanent  residenoea,  hotels,  etc.  During 
Jnly  and  Angast  there  is  stated  to  be,  probably,  a  constant  population  of  about  1,200,  which  is 
lazgdy  increased  on  holidays  and  by  special  ezonrsionB. 

t  See  (1)  On  the  Micro-organisms  in  Hemlock  Water,  by  Geo.  W.  Rafter  (1888) ;  and  (2)  A 
Report  on  an  Endemic  of  Typhoid  Fever  at  Spriugwater,  N.  Y.,  in  October  and  November,  1889, 
by  Geo.  W.  Rafter  and  H.  L.  Mallory  (1890). 
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the  lake.  At  the  same  time  the  State  Board  of  Health,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  already  referred  to  on  page  71  formulated  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  sanitary  protection  of  this  water-shed  (see  Appen- 
dix III.).  These  regulations  provide :  (1)  That  privies,  pig-pens,  and 
barn-yards  shall  not  be  located  over  or  adjacent  to  any  stream,  spring, 
or  dry  water-course  tributary  to  the  lake,  where  the  contents  can  reach 
the  lake;  (2)  that  any  privy  situated  within  60  feet  of  any  spring, 
stream  or  dry  wa^pr-course,  or  ravine,  must  be  constructed  without  a 
vault,  and  provided  under  the  seats  with  water-tight  receptacles  for 
night-soil,  which  shall  be  frequently  removed,  emptied,  cleaned,  and 

returned,  and  the  contents 


buried  in  the  earth  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  cannot 
reach  any  water-course  or 
permanent  level  of  subsoil 
water. 

Further,  no  manufactur- 
ing waste  is  allowed  to  be 
discharged  or  drained  into 
any  spring,  stream,  or  dry 
water-course  on  said  water- 
shed. The  same  restric- 
tion applies  to  depositing 
dead  animals,  birds,  fish, 
decayed  fruit,  leaves,  saw- 
dust, roots,  branches  or 
trunks  of  trees  in  any 
spring,  dry  water-course, 
or  in  the  lake  itself.  The 
washing  of  sheep  or  other 
animals  in  the  lake  or  any 
Fig.  30  A.  of  its  tributaries  is  also 

prohibited. 
The  provisions  relating  to  houses,  cottages,  tenements,  tents,  and 
picnic  grounds  within  200  feet  of  the  shores  of  the  lake  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows:  Each  property  is  furnished  with  at  least  one 
privy  set  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  without  a  vault,  and  so  con- 
structed that  metallic  pails,  15  inches  high  by  16  inches  in  diameter, 
can  be  placed  under  the  seats  and  easily  removed  with  their  contents. 
This  pail  is  shown  by  Fig.  30  A. 

The  occupants  are  required  daily  to  add  dry  loam  in  small  quan- 
tities, as  a  deodorizer  and  absorbent.  It  is  also  made  the  duty  of  the 
occupant  to  provide  a  receptacle  for  garbage  and  to  place  the  same 
therein.    Slop  or  wash  water  is  to  be  scattered  upon  the  surface  of 
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the  ground  at  a  distance  from  either  the  lake,  or  any  ravine  or  water- 
course, and  the  points  at  which  slops  are  deposited  frequently  changed. 

Animal  manures  from  stables  are  to  be  deposited  in  tight  covered 
receptacles  and  the  contents  frequently  removed. 

The  city  of  Eochester  furnishes  under  the  rules  a  sufficient  number 
of  metallic  pails  for  the  use  of  each  privy  within  200  feet  of  the  lake 
and  is  required  to  remove,  empty,  cleanse,  and  disinfect  the  same  as 
often  as  necessary.  Whenever  a  full  pail  is  removed  an  empty  one  is 
supplied  in  its  place.  The  pails  during  removal  are  provided  with 
air-tight  covers,  so  that  no  odor  can  escape.  The  contents  of  the  pails, 
together  with  the  dry  garbage,  are  removed  to  a  point  below  the  foot 
of  the  lake  and  buried. 

In  practice,  the  night-soil  and  garbage  is  collected  and  removed  to 
the  foot  of  the  lake  by  means  of  a  broad,  flat-bottomed  steamboat,  the 
collections  being  usually  made  in  the  early  morning.  From  the 
steamboat  landing  at  the  foot  of  the  lake  the  night-soil  and  garbage 
are  transported  by  a  tramway  about  1,800  feet  to  the  sanitary  building 
and  disposal  grounds,  where  it  is  treated  as  follows  :  Narrow  trenches 
are  excavated,  care  being  taken  that  the  permanent  level  of  the  sub- 
soil water  is  not  reached,  and  the  contents  of  the  pails  are  deposited 
therein  in  thin  layers,  and  immediately  covered  with  dry  loam  to  a 
depth  of  six  inches.  This  process  is  repeated  day  by  day  until  the 
trench  is  nearly  filled,  when  the  balance  is  rounded  up  with  earth  and 
a  new  trench  started.  The  location  of  the  trenches  is  recorded,  the 
surface  cultivated  and  cropped,  and  after  a  suitable  period  the  same 
land  again  used.  A  trench  500  feet  in  length  has  proved  sufficient  for 
a  year's  operation,  and  as  these  trenches  need  not  be  more  than  three 
feet  apart,  a  small  area  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

The  cans,  as  emptied,  are  taken  to  a  sanitary  building,  which  is 
provided  with  an  elevated  tank  filled  with  a  solution  of  copperas, 
and  other  necessary  appliances  for  washing,  cleansing,  deodorizing, 
and  drying  the  cans.  The  cans  are  constructed  of  heavy  galvanized 
iron,  coated,  inside  and  out,  with  black  asphalt  varnish.  In  cleansing 
the  cans,  if  necessary,  more  active  deodorizing  and  disinfecting  agents 
than  copperas  are  employed. 

The  process  has  been  so  conducted  that  local  prejudice  has  sub- 
sided and  fears  as  to  possible  offensive  odors  in  the  neighborhood  al- 
layed. In  the  sanitary  building  and  about  the  grounds  no  offensive 
odors  are  discernible,  although  during  the  year  1890  the  contents  of 
3,128  cans  and  80  tubs  of  garbage  were  thus  removed  and  treated. '*' 

*See  (1)  Paper  by  J.  Nelson  Tabbs  in  Proceedings  of  the  llth.  An.  Meeting  of  the  Am.  W. 
Wlu.  Amu.  (Gleyeland,  18B8),  pp.  18-28. 

(2)  The  levenJ  An.  Repts.,  Rooh.  W.  Wks.,  1886  to  1892,  inclusive. 

(8)  Eng.  and  Bldg.  Reo.,  voL  xzii.,  p.  412  (Not.  29,  1890),  where  illustrations  of  appliances  may 
be  found,  and  from  which  Fig.  30 A  has  been  taken. 
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In  connection  with  the  disposal  by  burial  of  this  refuse  organic  mat- 
ter from  the  habitations  on  the  shores  of  Hemlock  lake,  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  note  that  the  soil  in  the  trenches  which  were  filled  one,  two, 
and  three  years  before,  was  examined  in  November,  1890,  to  ascertain 
whether  complete  decomposition  had  taken  place.  The  excavations 
disclosed  the  following  facts :  In  trench  No.  3,  used  in  1888,  no  quick- 
lime was  employed  to  hasten  decomposition ;  nevertheless  the  soil  ex- 
hibited no  trace  of  putrescible  matter,  either  by  appearance  or  odor. 
In  trench  No.  2,  used  in  1889,  quicklime  had  been  strewn  upon  each 
layer  of  organic  refuse  as  it  had  been  deposited  and  then  covered  with 
a  layer  of  earth,  but  although  traces  of  the  lime  and  a  discoloration  of 
the  soil  could  plainly  be  seen,  yet  the  earth  was  entirely  free  from  any 
unpleasant  odor.  The  excavation  was  made  about  three  feet  deep.  In 
trench  No.  1,  burial  with  the  use  of  lime  was  commenced  in  May,  1890, 
and  only  partial  decomposition  was  found  to  have  occurred  after  the 
lapse  of  six  or  seven  months.  It  was  also  found,  as  anticipated,  that 
the  destruction  of  the  organic  matter  took  place  much  more  quickly 
near  the  surface  that  at  a  depth  of  three  feet.  The  soil  is  a  clayey 
loam,  whose  surface  is  from  four  to  five  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water 
in  the  outlet.  From  these  examinations  it  appears  that  shallow 
trenches  are  better  than  deep  ones,  and  after  a  period  of  three  years 
the  indication  is  that  the  same  trench  can  be  used  again.  The  trenches 
were  again  examined  in  November,  1891,  with  the  result  that  a  decom- 
position of  the  organic  wastes,  similar  to  that  already  described,  was 
observed.* 

This  Hemlock  lake  pail  system  is  operated  chiefly  by  steamboat  for 
the  summer  season,  only  a  few  of  the  habitations  being  in  use  the 
balance  of  the  year.  In  winter  the  necessary  collections  are  made  by 
wagon.  The  total  cost  of  operation  during  the  municipal  year  ending 
April  6,  1891,  was  as  follows  :  f 

Wages  of  steamboat  engineer  and  crew  and  other  labor  involved  in 

collecting  excreta,  garbage,  etc.,  daring  open  season ^1,413. 05 

Cost  of  collection  by  contract  dnring  winter 103.03 

Cartage  of  coal  and  supplies  for  boat 21.00 

Coal  for  steamboat 65.57 

Copperas  and  chloride  of  lime 9.80 

Asphaltnm  paint  and  oil 64.40 

Moving  pig-pens  to  other  locations 15.00 

Miscellaneous  expenses  and  repairs 47.61 

Total $1,739.46 

*  ].5th  An.  Kept.  Ex.  Bd.  city  of  Rochester,  for  year  ending  April  6,  1891,  p.  42.  Also  see  16Ui 
Rept,  p.  82. 

t  From  Jnne  1,  1891,  to  October  1  of  the  same  year,  there  were  collected  by  steamboat  8,060  pails 
of  excreta.  171  tubs  of  garbage,  and  H^^  pails  of  dead  fish.  From  October  1, 1891,  to  April  1, 1808, 
the  collections  were  made  by  wagon  and  row-boat,  and  amoimiod  to  1,208  pails,  the  cost  of  this 
latter  service  being  |6  per  week. 
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Dnring  the  year  there  was  also  expended  in  the  way  of  permanent 
additions  to  plant  and  renewals,  the  sum  of  $352.18. 

The  approximate  first  cost  of  the  permanent  plant  is  given  by  the 
following  statement,  which  is  made  in  detail  in  order  to  show  what  the 
several  items  making  up  the  total  cost  of  such  a  plant  really  are : 

(1)  Sanitary  surveys  and  examinations,  and  law  expenses  attending 

inauguration  of  system  in  1885 $265.40 

(2)  Surveys  for  and  preparation  of,  plans  of  sanitary  building,  lake 

Sier,  tramway,  and  other  permanent  fixtures  and  superinten- 

enoe  of  construction,  estimated  at 500.00 

(3)  Frame  building,   elevated  tank,   and  additions  to  same  since 

original  oonsteiiotion,  including  inside  fittings,  pump,  etc 850.22 

(4)  Flat-bottom  scow  in  use  for  first  three  years 149.77 

(5)  Original  road  from  lake  to  sanitary  building 39.59 

(6)  Original  landing  dock  at  lake 11.25 

(7)  For  permanent  pier  400  feet  long,  and  tramway  1,800  feet  long. .  4,660.55 

(8)  Tram-cars 57.50 

(9)  Flat  bottom  steamboat  with  small  row-boat 1,907.20 

(10)  Remodelling  about  100  privies  for  reception  of  pails 69.47 

111)  For  metallic  sanitary  pails,  transportation  of  same,  etc 1,256.17 

12)  Miscellaneous,  including  land  (partly  estimated) 232.88 

Total  approximate  cost  of  permanent  plant  to  April  6, 1891 . .     $10,000.00* 

The  total  cost  of  operation  for  six  years  is  shown  by  the  following 
statement: 

For  the  municipal  year  ending  April  5,  1886  f $497.49t 

"    4,1887 1,525.58 

"    2,1888 1,461.53 

"    1,1889 1,740.78 

"    7,  1890 3,912.09t 

"    6,1891 1,739.46 


Total  cost  of  operation  for  six  years $10,876.93 

Dnring  the  six  years  of  operation  which  are  here  included,  from 
18,000  to  20,000  pails  of  night  soil,  garbage,  and  dead  fish  have  been 
disposed  of  by  this  pail  system. 

The  expense  of  doing  this  work,  both  in  first  cost  and  annual  cost  of 
operation,  is  evidently  much  greater  than  it  would  be  for  a  similar 
performance  in  a  town  or  city.  The  peculiar  nature  of  the  plant  and 
the  long  distances  covered  may  be  taken  as  the  main  reasons  for  this. 

*  In  this  total  of  110,000  is  inolnded  the  cost  of  all  new  metallio  pails  purchased  to  April  6, 
1891.  Some  of  these  are  properly  chargeable  to  renewals,  but  by  reason  of  the  impossibility  of 
determining  from  the  accounts  as  kept  just  where  renewal  stops  and  legitimate  increase  of  plant 
begins,  all  such  expenses  are  grouped  together  in  item  (11).  The  plant  may  now  be  considered 
complete  and  fnUy  adequate  to  perform  the  work  required  of  it  without  further  extension,  and 
from  this  time  on  expenses  of  the  sort  under  consideration  may  be  properly  charged  to  renewals. 

t  First  year,  not  in  operation  for  the  whole  season. 

X  The  statement  for  this  year  contains  a  huge  amount  of  labor  properly  chargeable  to  other  ac- 
counts which  cannot  now  be  separated.  The  expenses  of  operation  proper  probably  did  not  exceed 
•bout  11,700. 
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The  moving  of  the  pails  by  boat,  and  the  construction  of  a  pier  for 
facilitating  such  moving  at  all  stages  of  the  lake,  is  an  imperative 
necessity  due  to  the  peculiar  situation.  The  west  side  of  the  lake,  on 
which  is  located  a  considerable  number  of  the  cottages,  is  absolutely 
inaccessible  except  by  water ;  the  cottagers  themselves,  even,  going  to 
their  temporary  homes  by  boat  from  the  opposite  side.  As  yet  we  have 
no  pail  system  in  a  town  with  which  to  compare  the  figures  as  given  for 
this  exceptional  case. 
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CHAPTEB  XXn. 

THE  FULLEBTON  AVENUE  CONDUIT  AND  THE  BBIDOEPOBT  PUMP- 
ING STATION,  AT  OHIOAGO. 

The  ^n^ual  increase  in  the  pollution  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
Chicago  river  on  account  of  receiving  larger  and  larger  amounts  of 
sewage  from  year  to  year  led  in  1874  to  the  beginning  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Fullerton  Avenue  Conduit,  which  was  designed  especially 
for  the  relief  of  the  North  branch.  The  plan  adopted  included  the 
construction  of  an  open  cut  and  tunnel  conduit  from  the  river  to  the 
lake,  and  the  erection  of  machinery  for  operating  a  screw  by  which 
a  current  of  water  could  be  sent  at  will,  either  from  the  lake  to  the 
river,  or  from  the  river  to  the  lake,  as  might  be  necessary  at  different 
stages  of  the  lake  to  secure  the  most  thorough  flushing  of  the  river. 

The  Fullerton  Avenue  Conduit. 

So  far  as  the  authors  know,  up  to  that  time  no  similar  plan  for  sew- 
age disposal  had  been  carried  out  anywhere,  probably  because  just  the 
conditions  which  seemed  to  necessitate  this  particular  arrangement 
had  not  occurred  in  any  other  place.  Since  then  a  similar  arrange- 
ment has  been  carried  out  at  Milwaukee,  and  we  may  accordingly  in- 
clude a  description  of  the  Fullerton  Avenue  Conduit,  and  its  pumping 
machinery,  as  involving  on  the  whole  a  somewhat  unique  method  of 
sewage  disposal,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  its  mechanical  features  are  con- 
cerned.* 

Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  original  contractors,  and  other  causes 
of  delay,  the  Fullerton  Avenue  Conduit  was  not  completed  ready  for 
operation  until  January,  1880.  The  following  description  of  its  pro- 
portions and  principal  mechanical  features  as  originally  carried  out, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  Figs.  31  and  32  will  give  a  general  idea  of 
this  work.t 

The  conduit  is  of  brick,  circular  in  section,  12  feet  internal  diameter, 
and  11,898  feet  long,  from  the  lake  shaft  to  the  North  Branch  of  the 

*  For  extended  diaouMion  of  some  of  the  engineering  features  of  the  Fnllerton  Avenue  Conduit 
see  a  paper  Fullerton  Avenue  Conduit,  eto.,  by  Lyman  E.  Cooley,  C.  E.,  in  Eng.  News,  vol.  iii., 
pp.  212,  220,  229  (July  1,  8,  and  15,  1876).  A  paper  descriptive  of  the  Milwaukee  plant  was  pre- 
sented by  Gea  H.  Bensenberg,  M.  Am.  Soo.  C.  E.,  before  the  International  Engineering  Congress 
at  Chioago,  in  August,  18D3.    The  paper  will  be  published  in  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

t  Abstracted  from  the  4th  An.  Rept.  of  the  Dept.  of  Public  Works,  etc.,  of  Chicago,  for  the 
year  ending  Dec.  31,  1879,  pp.  70-75. 
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Chicago  river.    The  bottom  of  the  invert  from  the  river  to  Bacine 
avenue,  a  length  of  4,270  feet,  is  level,  and  13  feet  below  the  city 
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datum.  East  of  Bacine  avenue  there  is  a  vertical  reversed  curve  con- 
necting the  upper  and  lower  grades  of  the  conduit,  which  latter  at  this 
point  is  27§  feet  below  datum.     The  tunnel  continues  by  a  series  of 
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descending  grades  to  the  lake-shore  shaft,  where  the  invert  is  54J  feet 
below  city  datum.  From  the  shore  shaft  to  the  lake  discharge  shaft, 
a  distance  of  1,000  feet,  the  conduit  is  level.  From  the  North  Branch 
to  Racine  avenue  the  work  was  in  open  cut,  and  from  Racine  avenue 
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eastward  in  tunnel,  the  grade  followed  the  level  of  suitable  ground 
for  tunnelling. 

The  upper  part  of  the  lake  shaft  is  a  cast-iron  cylinder,  Ij  inches 
thick,  14  feet  2i  inches  outside  diameter,  and  24  feet  long,  cast  in  six 
sections  of  four  feet  each,  and  bolted  together  with  internal  flanges. 
The  cylinder  is  lined  with  brick  masonry,  making  it  12  feet  internal 
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diameter.  The  part  of  the  shaft  below  the  cylinder  is  also  12  feet  in- 
teriial  diameter. 

The  top  of  the  cylinder  is  4i  feet  below  city  datum,  and  located  in  a 
wooden  chamber,  34  x  18  feet  inside,  with  openings  on  the  east  side 
into  the  lake.  These  openings  are  fitted  with  gates,  which  are  intended 
to  be  closed  only  when  the  cover  is  on  the  shaft,  in  order  to  prevent  it 
being  lifted  or  damaged  by  the  violence  of  the  waves.  At  this  end  the 
water  may  be  shut  off  from  the  conduit  by  a  conical  cover  of  boiler 
plate,  on  the  lower  end  of  which  is  a  strong  flange,  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  45°  with  the  horizon,  and  fitting  on  a  similar  flange,  cast  on 
the  top  of  the  shaft,  with  a  packing  of  India  rubber  tubing  between 
the  two  flanges,  making  a  perfectly  water-tight  joint.  The  cover  pro- 
jects above  the  water,  and  is  provided  with  an  opening  to  allow  access 
to  the  shaft. 

The  shaft  is  protected  from  the  violence  of  the  waves  by  a  pier  of 
pilework  securely  braced  together,  and  filled  at  the  ends  to  the  level  of 
the  water  with  loose  stones  or  riprap,  and  built  so  as  to  offer  the  least 
resistance  to  ice  and  storms  ;  on  the  pier  and  over  the  shaft  is  a  frame 
house  in  which  is  fixed  a  winch  for  raising  or  lowering  the  cover  of 
the  shaft.  The  shafts  at  the  lake  shore,  Larrabee  street,  and  Sheffield 
avenue,  are  12  feet  internal  diameter,  being  built  of  a  size  to  afford 
suitable  facilities  for  working  during  the  construction  of  the  conduit. 
At  each  street  intersection  are  shafts  of  6  feet  internal  diameter,  with 
eyes  or  junctions  formed  in  them  at  suitable  depths  to  afford  ready 
means  to  connect  with  the  sewerage  system  if  it  is  found  desirable  to 
do  so. 

These  shafts  are  carried  up  to  the  level  of  the  street,  domed  over, 
with  openings  on  top  for  access,  and  covered  with  strong  covers,  and 
all  provided  with  ladder  irons.  At  the  river  end,  where  the  machinery 
is  located,  the  conduit  is  divided  into  two  semicircular  channels, 
which  pass  one  on  each  side  of  a  wrought-iron  chamber.  After  pass- 
ing the  chamber  the  two  channels  are  again  united  to  form  one  chan- 
nel, of  the  same  size  and  section  as  the  main  conduit,  which  is  con- 
tinued to  the  outlet  on  the  river.  The  outlet  is  protected  by  a  heavy 
masonry  dock  wall,  in  which  is  fixed  a  screen  of  iron  rods  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  floating  debris  from  entering  the  tunnel  and  ob- 
structing the  screws  when  the  current  is  from  the  river  to  the  lake. 

The  water  is  forced  through  the  conduit  by  means  of  two  screws 
similar  to  those  of  an  ordinary  propeller,  one  fixed  at  each  end  of  a 
horizontal  shaft  40  feet  in  length,  and  placed  in  the  centre  line  of  the 
conduit.  This  shaft  passes  through  a  boat-shaped  iron  chamber,  10 
feet  in  its  greatest  diameter,  and  secured  to  masonry  foundations  by 
28  two-inch  bolts.  All  joints  in  the  chamber  are  calked  and  made 
water-tight.    The  motive  power  is  two  single-cylinder  condensing  en- 
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gines,  with  cylinders  20  inches  diameter  and  30  inches  stroke,  with  side 
valves,  cut-oflf  motion,  and  reversing  gear,  in  order  to  permit  them  to 
run  either  way.  The  engines  are  placed  on  top  of  the  chamber  at  the 
level  of  the  engine-honse  floor. 

The  driving-shaft  is  8  inches  in  diameter  and  made  in  three  sec- 
tions. The  engines  are  coupled  to  the  middle  or  crank  section  by 
connecting-rods  16  feet  long.  This  section  also  carries  the  eccentrics 
for  working  the  valves  and  is  supported  on  pillow-blocks  bolted  to 
the  masonry  foundations.  The  end  sections  are  connected  to  the 
middle  by  couplings,  which  have  a  longitudinal  play  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent the  thrust  being  communicated  to  the  middle  section.  They  are 
also  provided  with  an  adjustable  device  to  prevent  the  thrust  and 
wear  from  the  screw  coming  upon  the  end  post  of  the  chamber. 

The  original  screws  were  four-bladed,  6  feet  7  inches  diameter,  with 
a  pitch  of  8  feet.  The  back  and  forward  edges  of  the  blades  were  pro- 
jected upon  a  plane  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  parallel  one  to  another, 
and  the  blades  as  foreshortened  in  projection  were  made  12  inches  in 
width,  giving  the  total  area  of  the  four  blades  of  each  screw  one-half 
of  the  total  area  of  a  complete  turn  of  the  helicoid.  The  original 
screws  were,  however,  removed  in  1882  and  a  set  8  feet  in  diameter 
substituted  in  their  place. 

There  are  three  cylindrical  boilers,  16  feet  long  and  66  inches 
diameter,  with  forty  5-inch  longitudinal  tubes  in  each  boiler.  Each 
boiler  has  30  square  feet  of  grate  surface  and  1,000  square  feet  of 
heating  surface,  and  is  connected  with  a  brick  chimney  32  feet  square 
inside  and  100  feet  high.  The  boilers  are  designed  to  bear  a  constant 
pressure  of  80  pounds  per  square  inch  above  the  atmosphere,  although 
it  is  not  intended  to  work  them  with  more  than  60  pounds  pressure  of 
steam. 

The  engines  are  designed  to  work  at  a  uniform  rate  of  100  revolutions 
per  minute,  and  required  to  make  as  many  as  126  revolutions  per 
minute  without  injury. 

The  portion  of  the  conduit  surrounding  the  shaft  chamber  and  at 
each  end  of  the  same,  a  total  length  of  64  feet,  is  lined  with  a  circular 
timber  lining,  funnel-shaped  at  the  ends.  At  each  end  the  lining  is 
12  feet  inside  diameter,  from  thence  forward  it  is  contracted  in  size, 
and  at  the  screws  it  is  only  one  inch  more  in  diameter  than  the  screws. 

In  designing  the  machinery  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  the  best 
size  and  form  of  the  screw,  there  being  no  precedent  of  a  propeller 
wheel  used  for  forcing  water  in  a  confined  channel,  and  the  lining 
of  the  screw  chamber  was  accordingly  made  somewhat  of  a  temporary 
character,  easily  altered  and  adapted  to  any  size  and  form  of  wheel 
which  from  experience  might  be  found  best  and  most  economical  to 
perform  the  required  work. 
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To  afford  easy  access  to  that  part  of  the  conduit  where  the  screws 
are,  two  circular  slide-gates  are  placed,  one  at  each  end  of  the  engine- 
room,  about  92  feet  apart ;  these  gates  are  12  feet  clear  opening,  made 
of  boiler  plate  and  faced  with  brass  ;  in  the  centre  of  each  gate  is  a 
supplementary  gate  36  inches  diameter,  to  relieve  the  pressure  from 
the  large  gate  when  required.  The  gates  are  operated  by  worm  gear 
placed  in  the  engine  room,  and  when  closed  the  portion  of  the  con- 
duit between  the  gates  can  be  pumped  dry  in  a  short  time,  so  that  the 
necessary  repairs  or  alterations  can  be  made  in  the  screws. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  head  of  water  against  the  screws,  two- wells 
are  built  adjacent  to  each  other,  each  connected  with  the  conduit  by  a 
4-inch  pipe,  one  to  the  west  of  the  shaft  chamber  and  the  other  to  the 
east  of  it. 

The  original  cost  of  the  FuUerton  Avenue  Conduit,  including  the 
pumping  machinery,  was  about  $565,000. 

The  Bridgeport  Pumping  Station. 

In  1883  the  present  pumping  plant  at  Bridgeport,  which  was  de- 
signed to  force  a  larger  quantity  of  water  than  had  previously  been 
possible  from  the  South  Branch  of  the  Chicago  river  into  the  Illinois 
and  Michigan  canal  was  completed  ready  for  operation.  This  work, 
as  leading  to  disposal  of  the  sewage  flowing  into  the  South  Branch, 
may  be  now  described,  reference  also  being  had  to  Figs.  33  to  37, 
inclusive.* 

The  building  is  located  across  the  old  channel  of  the  canal,  about 
265  feet  west  of  the  South  river,  as  shown  in  Fig.  33.  The  influent 
channel,  60  feet  wide,  was  dredged  to  a  depth  of  10  feet  below  city  da- 
tum. Its  sides  are  vertical  and  maintained  by  a  timber  dock  built  in 
the  usual  manner.  The  effluent  channel  was  excavated  to  a  depth  of 
6  feet  below  city  datum,  and  the  side  slopes  paved  with  stone.  The 
position  of  the  boiler  and  engine-houses  in  reference  to  the  channels 
is  so  fully  shown  on  the  accompanying  plan.  Fig.  33,  as  to  render 
description  unnecessary.  The  machinery  consists  of  four  sets  of  cen- 
trifugal pumps,  having  a  combined  capacity  of  about  50,000  (nominally 
60,000)  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute,  raised  to  a  height  of  eight  feet.f 

Each  set  consists  of  two  centrifugal  pumps  placed  in  a  dry  well 
below  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  river,  and  driven  direct  by  a  ver- 
tical  condensing  compound  engine,  with  high-pressure  cylinder  18 

»  Abrtiacted  from  7th  An.  Rept  of  Chicago  Bd.  Pub.  Works  for  year  1888. 

t  The  enlargement  of  the  pumping  plant  to  a  capacity  of  100,000  cubic  feet  per  minute  has  been 
begun  since  the  above  was  written.  The  contract  called  for  eight  undulating  pumps,  each  with  a 
capacity  of  12,500  cubic  feet  per  minute,  but  was  conditioned  upon  the  success  of  the  first  two  pumps, 
which  were  tested  July  17, 1893.  See  Bug.  News,  vol.  xxx.,  p.  70  (July  27,  1893),  for  results  of  tests, 
illustration  and  description  of  new  pump,  recent  operation  of  old,  and  condition  of  the  Chicago 
river  in  1893. 
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inches  diameter,  both  being  34  inches  stroke.      Surface  condensation 
is  eflfected  by  a  series  of  pipe  condensers  placed  in  the  current  of 
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-water  in  the  influent  channel,  and  so  devised  that  each  may  be  hoisted 
separately  out  of  the  water,  and  cleaned  or  repaired,  and  then  replaced 
without  emptying  the  channel  or  interfering  with  the  operation  of  the 
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others.  The  air-pumps  are  independent,  and  located  in  the  dry  wells. 
The  pump-wheels  are  cast  iron,  6  feet  diameter,  of  the  form  shown  by 
the  accompanying  drawings.  Each  is  furnished  with  separate  sup- 
ply and  discharge  pipes,  which  are  Si  feet  diameter  at  the  pump,  and 
increased  gradually  to  4^  feet  by  4^  feet  at  the  outlet.    They  are  pro- 


PlG,  36.— LONGTrUDINAL  SECTION  OF  ONE  SET  OF  BRIDGEPORT  PUMPERO  ENGINES. 

vided  with  gates  to  shut  oflf  the  water,  which  are  operated  on  the  floor 
of  the  engine-room. 

Each  pump  is  coupled  direct  to  the  engine  crank-shaft,  which  may 
be  conveniently  disconnected,  if  desired,  by  removing  the  coupling- 
bolts.  The  engines  are  adapted  for  running  at  high  speed,  and  are 
provided  with  adjustable  cut-off  valves.  All  wearing  surfaces  are  of 
steel,  with  boxes  of  phosphor-bronze. 

There  are  eight  horizontal  return  tubular  boilers,  each  6i  feet  in 
diameter,  and  18  feet  long,  and  containing  60  tubes,  each  4i  inches 
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diameter  and  18  feet  long.  The  boilers  are  designed  to  withstand  a 
pressure  of  80  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  are  provided  with  the 
usual  gages  and  valves.    Each  set  of  boilers  is  connected  with  a  9-inch 
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steam-pipe  in  the  engine-room,  from  which  smaller  branches  lead  to 
the  different  engines. 

The  water  of  condensation  is  delivered  into  boiler-iron  tanks,  and 
from  there  returned  to  the  boilers  by  two  steam  feed-pumps,  each 
having  8-inch  steam  and  5-inch  water  cylinder. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  capacity  of  the  pumps,  a  mov- 
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able  weir  was  constructed  across  the  efBtient  channel  near  its  junction 
with  the  canal,  with  four  openings,  each  10  feet  wide,  with  knife 
edges. 

To  prevent  the  water  returning  into  the  river  from  the  canal  a  timber 
lock  was  constructed  in  the  canal  a  short  distance  east  of  the  junction 
of  the  influent  channel.  The  walls  are  of  crib-work,  built  with  2x8 
inch  timbei-s,  laid  flat,  one  on  top  of  the  other,  spiked  together  and  filled 
with  stone.  The  chamber  is  240  feet  long  between  gates,  and  19  feet 
wide.  The  floor  is  formed  of  10x12  sleepers,  bedded  in  the  ground  and 
covered  with  two  thicknesses  of  2-inch  plank.  This  floor  extends  be- 
yond the  chamber  to  the  nose  of  the  crib-work. 

Outside  of  the  lock  are  waste-gates,  38  feet  wide,  to  be  opened 
when  the  works  are  not  running  during  flood-time,  or  when  the 
works  are  not  in  operation  from  any  cause,  so  as  to  leave  as  large 
a  way  as  possible  for  the  passage  of  water.  The  gates,  sills,  and 
quoins  are  of  white-oak  timber,  framed  together  and  sheeted  with 
pine,  and  have  sluice- valves  in  the  bottom  operated  by  levers  and 
racks. 

The  total  cost  of  these  works  was  about  $270,000. 
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^CHAPTEE  xxnr, 

CHEMICAL    PRECIPITATION    PLANTS   AT    CONEY   ISLAND,   ROUND 
LAKE,  WHITE  PLAINS,  AND  SHEEPSHEAD  BAY,  NEW  YORK 

The  disposal  plants  at  Coney  Island,  Bound  Lake,  White  Plains, 
and  Sheepshead  Bay,  New  York,  all  employ  the  same  general  system 
of  purification  and  may  therefore  be  described  together.  This  process, 
in  brief,  consists  of  the  automatic  introduction  of  lime  and  perchloride 
of  iron  to  sewage  in  precipitating  tanks,  the  deodorization  and  disin- 
fection of  the  sludge,  or,  if  desired,  of  all  the  sewage,  by  chlorine,  and 
the  removal  of  the  sewage  from  one  compartment  of  the  tanks  to 
another  and  finally  to  the  eflluent  pipe  by  means  of  siphons,  the  latter 
also  effecting  the  change  of  level  in  the  tanks  which  causes  the  auto- 
matic introduction  of  the  precipitants  in  the  desired  quantities.  The 
system  was  designed  by  J.  J.  Powers,  C.  E.,  Brooklyn,  who  holds  pat- 
ents on  certain  features. 

Coney  Island. 

The  first  of  the  four  plants  to  be  put  in  operation  was  that  at  Co- 
ney Island,  in  1887.  This  place  is  a  well-known  sea-side  summer  re- 
sort near  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  the  sanitary  condition  of  which 
some  ten  years  ago  was  deplorable.'*' 

In  1884  the  New  York  Legislature  empowered  the  Board  of  Health 
of  the  town  of  Gravesend  to  construct  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal 
systems  in  any  district  of  the  town  upon  petition  of  a  majority  of  the 
property-owners  of  the  district  affected.  Since  that  date  the  Board  of 
Health  has  built  sewage  purification  plants  for  both  the  Coney  Island 
and  Sheepshead  Bay  districts,  after  designs  by  Mr.  Powers.  The  plans 
for  the  Coney  Island  plant  were  submitted  in  a  competition  and  were 
approved  by  Robert  Van  Buren,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

The  Coney  Island  plant,  being  the  first  one  constructed,  is  the  sim- 
plest of  the  four,  but  is  essentially  like  the  others  except  in  minor 

*See  resalto  of  an  invefltigation  by  W.  P.  Gerhard,  C.  E.,  Eng.  News,  vol.  ziv.,  pp.  1781-83 
and  210-214  (Sept  19  and  Oct.  8,  188.5).     These  articlefi  describe  the  Bewage  disposal  methods 
adopted  prior  to  Sept.,  1885,  by  the  large  hotels  at  Brighton  and  Manhattan  beaches,  some  of 
which  seem  to  have  been  the  precursors  of  the  Powers  process  as  applied  to  town  sewage. 
24 
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details  and  comparatiye  smallness  of  the  tanks.  Perchloride  of  iron 
was  the  only  precipitant  used  until  the  fall  of  1892,  since  which  time 
lime  has  also  been  used. 

A  sketch  plan  and  approximate  longitudinal  section  of  the  plant  are 
shown  by  Figs.  38  and  39.  Two  24-inch  trunk  sewers  join  in  a  30-inch 
pipe  near  the  works,  which  branches  to  supply  sewage  to  the  two 
halves  of  the  tanks.  The  sewage  settles  and  is  screened  in  the  first 
tank,  lime  being  used  to  increase  the  sedimentation  since  the  fall  of 
1892.  A  T-overflow  conveys  the  sewage  into  the  next  compartment, 
where  perchloride  of  iron  is  added  automatically.    A  siphon  discharges 
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Fig.  88.— Sketch  Plan. 
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Fig.  89.— LoNGrruDiNAL  Section  Through  Tanks  and  Pump  Well. 

this  compartment,  when  full,  into  the  pump-well.  The  change  in  the 
level  of  sewage  in  this  tank  operates  afloat-valve  to  discharge  the  per- 
chloride of  iron  from  a  tank  provided  for  the  purpose.  The  method 
employed  to  introduce  the  chlorine  into  the  sludge  is  described 
further  on. 

The  first  year  the  works  were  operated  the  sludge  was  carried  away 
by  a  scow,  the  works  being  close  by  Coney  Island  creek.  For  the 
last  few  years  the  sludge  has  been  mixed  with  sawdust  and  burned  in 
an  Engle  garbage  crematory  shown  in  plan  at  the  end  of  the  building. 
Fig.  38. 

Two  Davidson  pumps  lift  the  efiluent  a  few  feet  and  discharge  it 
through  a  pipe  into  salt  water. 

The  summer  iiopulation  and  visitora  at  Coney  Island  probably  ex- 
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ceed  100,000  for  a  few  hours  on  some  days.  The  census  of  June,  1890, 
showed  a  population  of  3,313  in  the  incorporated  village  of  Coney 
Island."^ 

Bound  Lake. 

The  second  plant  built  under  the  Powers  patents  is  located  at 
Bound  Lake.  It  needs  but  brief  description,  since  it  is  only  an 
elaboration  of  the  Coney  Island  plant  with  details  changed  to  suit 
local  requirements.  William  B.  Landreth,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.E.,  was  the 
designing,  and  J.  Leland  Fitzgerald,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.E.,  the  construct- 
ing engineer,  these  two  gentlemen  having  been  associated  at  the  time 
under  the  firm  name  of  Landreth  &  Fitzgerald,  of  Schenectady,  New 
York.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  described  the  works  in  detail  in  Fire  and  Water 
for  February  14, 1891.  The  following  is  slightly  abbreviated  from  a 
condensation  of  the  above  paper,  combined  with  later  information, 
which  appeared  in  Engineering  N^wb  of  October  20, 1892  : 

Bound  Lake  is  a  summer  resort  near  Saratoga  Springs  which  has 
developed  from  a  camp-meeting  ground  with  tents  for  shelter  to  a  col- 
lection of  cottages  and  other  buildings  which  serve  a  permanent  popu- 
lation of  about  400  and  a  summer  population  averaging  1,500,  perhaps, 
with  7,000  or  more  people  on  the  grounds  during  some  days.  The 
cottages  and  property  are  owned  by  the  Bound  Lake  Association,  of 
which  J.  D.  Bogers  is  superintendent. 

Water- works  and  a  sewerage  system  were  built  in  1887,  the  sewers 
having  been  laid  in  the  same  trench  as  the  water-mains.  Money  to 
pay  for  the  water  and  sewer  systems  was  raised  by  subscription  and 
lot  assessment. 

A  restricted  amount  of  surface  water  is  admitted  to  the  sewers  in 
the  centre  of  the  village  only.  The  buildings  are  so  close  together 
that  a  single  house  drain  serves  from  two  to  six  buildings,  thus  reduc- 
ing the  total  length  of  the  sewers  proper. 

The  only  available  water  into  which  the  sewage  could  be  discharged 
was  Bound  lake,  close  by  which  the  buildings  are  located.  Some 
form  of  purification  was  therefore  necessary.  Broad  irrigation  was 
out  of  the  question,  as  a  sufficient  area  accessible  by  gravity  could 
not  be  secured.  An  area  of  three  acres  was  chosen  for  downward 
intermittent  filtration,  the  location  being  governed  by  distance  from 
the  residence  section  rather  than  by  suitability  for  the  purpose.  The 
land  needed  grading  and  underdraining.  As  nothing  of  the  sort  was 
done  except  to  lay  a  few  lines  of  tile,  purification  was  not  effected  and 
a  nuisance  arose.  It  was  finally  decided  to  put  in  a  plant  for  chemical 
treatment  and  the  process  of  Mr.  Powers  was  adopted. 

*  A  more  detailed  description  of  this  plant  is  given  in  Eng.  News,  vol.  xxviiL,  p.  868  (Got. 
90,  1892).  Mr.  Baker  yisited  the  disposal  works  shortly  before  the  date  just  named  and  found 
them,  apparently,  in  exoellent  condition. 
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A  sectional  plan  of  the  purification  works  is  shown  by  Fig.  40  and 
several  vertical  sections  by  Fig.  41. 

The  pit  A,  Fig.  40,  in  the  first  compartment,  is  designed  to  retain  a 
large  part  of  the  sludge.  The  screens  S  detain  all  large  objects  which 
have  not  settled,  there  being  a  screen  or  stop  at  the  surface  to  intercept 
floating  matter  and  a  mesh  screen  placed  across  the  channel.  The 
sewage  passes  into  the  siphon-chamber  GB  through  the  inverted 
trapped  overflow  O.  The  siphon  SI  removes  the  sewage  automatically 
from  GB  to  the  long  narrow  chamber  C,  from  which  it  overflows  into 
D  and  again  into  L,  from  which  the  final  siphon  SI  delivers  it  into  the 
manhole  N.  From  this  manhole  the  effluent  passes  through  a  pipe 
to  the  lake,  700  or  800  feet  distant. 

The  lime  is  admitted  to  the  sewage,  as  it  enters  the  first  compart- 
ment, from  the  left  end  of  the  lime  tank  LI.  The  perchloride  of  iron 
is  admitted  to  the  sewage  before  it  passes  through  the  first  siphon, 
being  discharged  from  the  measuring  tank  MT,  which  is  connected 
with  the  storage  tank  CI.  Both  the  lime  and  perchloride  of  iron  are 
discharged  automatically  through  feed-cocks  worked  by  lever-floats. 
For  the  lime  tank  a  spring  tripped  by  a  cam  on  the  lever  is  used.  The 
chlorine  generators  CH  are  in  a  semi-detached  building  at  the  left 
ventilated  by  louvres. 

When  the  precipitating  tank  AEFGB  is  cleaned  the  liquid  is  first 
drawn  off  into  the  final  settling  tank  through  the  valves  shown  in  the 
plan,  Fig.  40,  after  which  the  more  fluid  portion  of  the  sludge  in  the 
pit  A  is,  or  may  be,  pumped  into  the  other  side  for  further  treatment 
by  means  of  the  centrifugal  hand-pump  located  at  P,  in  compartment 
E.  Provision  seems  to  have  been  made,  also,  for  pumping  from  the 
pits  H  and  M  by  centrifugal  hand-pumps.  Such  sludge  as  is  not 
pumped  from  pit  A  has  some  absorbent  mixed  with  it  (charcoal-dust 
has  been  used  some  of  the  time)  after  which  it  is  shovelled  into  an  iron 
bucket,  lifted  by  a  differential  hoist  and  finally  conveyed  to  a  cart  by 
means  of  an  overhead  trolley. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  states  that  for  the  two  seasons  1889  and  1890  it  was 
unnecessary  to  remove  the  sludge  from  the  pits  H  and  M  more  than 
once  or  twice  in  the  season  ;  but  that  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the 
sludge  from  pit  A  every  four  days  during  the  season ;  that  chemicals 
were  not  used  in  winter,  sedimentation  being  sufficient  for  the  actual 
population  of  only  400 ;  that  for  the  two  years,  the  average  cost  of 
labor  and  repairs  had  been  $200  per  year,  and  of  chemicals,  $150. 

In  August,  J.  D.  Rogers,  superintendent,  wrote  that  during  the 
past  season  lime  and  perchloride  of  iron  had  been  used,  but  that 
chlorine  had  not  been  used,  because  a  cock  could  not  be  obtained  that 
would  "  hold  out  against  the  corrosion  of  the  chemicals  more  than  a 
few  weeks,*'  after  which  it  became  dangerous.    The  plant  had  been  run 
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Fig.  40.— Sbctional  Plan  op  Round  Lake  Wobkb. 
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very  well  without  the  chlorine  and  the  cost  of  its  operation  had  thus 
been  lessened.  The  cost  of  running  the  plant  for  1892,  Mr.  Bogers 
stated,  would  be  about  $150,  including  chemicals  and  labor,  while  the 
resulting  fertilizer  would  be  worth  about  $30. 

White  Plains. 

This  plant  and  that  at  Sheepshead  Bay  were  built  at  about  the 
same  time  and  differ  more  in  engineering  design  and  construction 
than  in  the  details  of  the  process,  except  that  no  final  settlement  of  the 
effiuent  is  provided  at  Sheepshead  Bay.  The  process  in  its  latest 
developments  is  described  sufficiently  in  detail  below  for  an  under- 
standing of  its  essential  features : 

White  Plains  is  a  suburb  of  New  York,  located  on  the  New  York  and 
Harlem  Bailroad,  22  miles  from  the  42d  street  station.  Its  popula- 
tion by  the  census  of  1890  was  4,042. 

A  public  water  supply  was  introduced  in  1886.  On  Sept.  1,  1892, 
there  were  about  15  miles  of  water  mains  and  450  taps,  the  consump- 
tion of  water  being  at  the  rate  of  about  850,000  gallons  per  day^. 

The  sewerage  system  was  put  in  use  about  March  1, 1892,  it  having 
been  under  construction  for  some  time  previously.  Wm.  B.  Landreth, 
M.  Am.  Soc.  C.E-,  Schenectady,  New  York,  made  the  plans  for  the  pipe 
system,  which  were  approved  in  1889  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  of 
New  York.  Wm.  B.  Eider,  C.E.,  of  South  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  was 
made  engineer  of  the  work  after  construction  started,  and  later  E.  D. 
Bolton,  C.E.,  now  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  was  made  engineer,  ' 

and  under  him  the  works  were  completed.     Geo.  E.  Byrne,  C.E.,  of  I 

Byrne  &  Darling,  White  Plains,  was  resident  engineer  in  charge  of  j 

construction  under  Mr.  Bolton. 

About  ten  miles  of  sewers  are  now  in  use.    Prom  April  1  to  Sept.  16,  ! 

1892,  222  sewer  connections  were  made.  Prior  to  April  1  about  20 
connections  had  been  made. 

The  separate   system  is  used,  with  about  50  flush  tanks,  mostly  j 

Ehodes- Williams  with  a  few  Van  Vranken.    There  are  about  100  man-  I 

holes  in  the  system,  with  perforated  covers.  As  most  of  the  roads  or 
streets  are  of  dirt  these  perforated  covers  admit  much  dirt  to  the 
sewers,  increasing  the  amount  of  sludge  at  the  purification  works.  In 
addition,  the  attendant  in  charge  of  the  works  states  that  when  new 
connections  are  made  with  the  sewers  some  house-owners  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  empty  their  cesspools. 

About  2i  miles  of  underdrains  were  laid  about  on  the  same  level  as  ! 

the  sewers,  as  deemed  necessary.  These  underdrains  discharge  into 
brooks  where  most  convenient.  * 

A  24-inch  trunk  sewer,  about  7,000  feet  long,  leads  to  the  purification 
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plant,  which  is  located  about  5,000  feet  from  the  village  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Bronx  river  close  by  the  tracks  of  the  New  York  and  Harlem 
Bailroad.  This  outlet  pipe  is  of  cast  iron,  except  the  last  600  or  700 
feet,  which  is  vitrified  pipe.  Mr.  B3rme  states  that  cast-iron  pipe  was 
probably  used  in  order  to  exclude  ground-water.  The  effluent  passes 
from  the  purification  works  through  about  3,000  feet  of  24-inch  vitrified 
pipe,  laid  parallel  to  the  Bronx  river,  into  which  it  finally  discharges 
just  below  a  mill-dam. 

The  main  sewer  from  the  village  terminates  in  the  well  at  the  end  of 
the  building,  shown  in  the  plan,  Plate  HI.,  Fig.  1.  From  this  well  the 
sewage  may  be  turned  into  either  set  of  tanks  through  the  gates  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose. 

As  the  first  compartment  of  the  tank  is  deeper  than  the  others, 
much  of  the  solid  matter  settles  and  is  retained  in  it,  going  to  the 
bottom  by  its  own  weight.  The  chemicals  deposit  more  of  the  sludge 
as  the  sewage  flows  slowly  on.  A  sludge-pit  is  provided  in  the  centre 
of  each  final  settling  tank,  as  shown  in  Plate  III. 

The  sludge  from  the  sludge-pits  and  from  the  first  compartment 
of  the  precipitation  tanks  may  be  lifted  by  the  4-inch  centrifugal 
pumps  through  the  piping  shown  in  the  plan  and  section,  Plate  in., 
and  discharged  into  the  opposite  side  for  further  treatment.  The 
"  primers  "  of  the  pumps  are  charged  through  1-inch  galvanized  iron 
pipe  from  the  force-main  described  above.  The  pumps  are  driven  by 
engines  supplied  with  steam  from  the  boiler-room.  The  sludge  can 
be  removed  finally  by  means  of  the  bucket,  car,  and  tramway  shown 
in  the  cross-section,  in  Plate  HI.,  Fig.  4,  the  tramway  being  shown  ex- 
tending the  whole  length  of  the  tanks  in  plan  in  Plate  III.,  Fig.  3.  The 
buckets  have  a  capacity  of  i  ton,  are  of  steel,  self-dumping,  and  are 
raised  by  differential  one-ton  hoisting  blocks  and  tackle,  which  run  on 
an  overhead  single-rail  tramway  of  one  ton  capacity. 

The  two  dump  cars  are  of  i-inch  boiler  iron,  one  ton  capacity.  The 
tramway  consists  of  60-pound  rails,  two  feet  apart,  clamped  to  the  top 
of  iron  beams. 

Before  the  sludge  is  removed  from  the  tanks  it  is  rendered  less 
liquid  and  more  easily  handled  by  the  addition  of  "  German  bog,"  said 
to  come  off  the  top  of  peat-beds.  This  bog  comes  in  bales  2  x  2^  x  3^ 
feet  and  is  a  good  absorbent. 

All  the  sludge  which  had  been  removed  from  the  tanks  from  the 
time  the  plant  was  put  in  operation  imtil  Sept.  2,  1892,  was  outside 
the  building  in  a  pile  on  that  date.  Some  of  it  was  colored  brown  by 
the  peat,  some  pink,  presumably  by  the  iron,  but  much  of  it  had  the 
appearance  of  ordinary  lime  and  sand  mortar,  due  to  the  lime  used 
as  a  precipitant  and  to  the  further  fact  that  much  dirt  is  admitted 
to  the  sewers  through  the  perforated  manhole  covers,  as  stated  above* 
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This  larg'e  heap  of  sludge  was  perfectly  free  froln  odor,  quite  as  in- 
offensive as  a  pile  of  mortar.  Neither  was  there  the  slightest  offensive 
odor  anywhere  about  the  works. 

Thus  far  the  sludge  has  been  removed  from  the  tanks  and  the 
chlorine  used  about  once  a  month.  The  tanks  may  be  washed  per- 
fectly clean  by  the  use  of  water  from  a  small  reservoir  on  the  hill  or  by 
direct  pressure  from  a  small  duplex  pump  provided  to  fill  the  reser- 
voir. This  pump  also  affords  fire  protection  for  the  building.  The 
pump  has  10-inch  steam  and  6-inch  water  cylinders,  with  10-inch  stroke. 
A  6-inch  suction-pipe  extends  to  the  river,  only  a  few  feet  dis- 
tant. A  4-inch  force-main  extends  from  the  pump  to  the  reservoir  on 
a  hill  near  by,  at  a  sufficient  elevation  to  give  a  pressure  of  47  pounds 
at  the  works.  From  the  force-main  a  2-inch  galvanized  iron  pipe 
extends  through  the  building  and  connects  by  means  of  1-inch  cast- 
iron  pipe  with  the  chlorine  generators  and  tanks.  Connections  are 
also  made  with  all  the  plumbing  where  water  is  needed.  Linen  hose, 
200  feet  in  length,  is  provided  for  washing  the  tanks  and  for  fire  use. 

The  reservoir  is  of  stone,  cemented,  20  x  10  x  5  feet,  and,  according 
to  the  specifications,  covered  with  a  building  and  connected  by  an 
electric  indicator  with  the  pump-room. 

The  settling  chambers  inside  the  building  have  rolling  covers,  the 
wheels  running  on  I-beams,  the  wheels  of  one  set  of  covers  running 
on  the  upper  and  of  another  on  the  lower  flange  of  the  beam,  so  that 
the  covers  of  one  side  may  be  rolled  over  or  beneath  those  of  the 
other. 

The  final  settling  tanks  are  covered  with  8-inch  brick  arches  sup- 
ported by  90-pound  I-beams  resting  on  12-inch  brick  piers.  Openings 
6  feet  long  and  12  feet  wide,  with  sliding  covers,  are  provided  in  each 
comer  of  the  covering  in  these  tanks. 

The  bottoms  of  all  the  tanks  are  composed  of  18  inches  of  Portland 
cement  concrete.  The  specifications  state  that  all  walls  and  piers  to 
the  height  of  the  cross- walls  must  be  laid  in  Portland  cement  mortar 
and  plastered  with  the  same  where  brick  is  used  ;  also  that  the  entire 
inner  surface  of  the  tanks  must  be  covered  with  two  coats  of  asphalt 
paint  up  to  the  coping.  Provision  has  been  made  for  heating  the 
building,  including  the  settling  tanks,  by  steam. 

There  are  two  lime  tanks,  as  shown  in  the  plan  and  longfitudinal 
section,  Plate  III.,  Fig.  1,  each  of  riveted  wrought  iron,  IJ  x  2  x  10  feet. 
There  are  also  two  2,000-gallon  riveted  J-inch  wrought-iron  tanks  for 
holding  the  perchloride  of  iron. 

A  hand  hoist  or  elevator  is  provided  in  the  chemical  storage  room, 
shown  in  the  plan  on  Plate  III.,  Fig.  3,  for  lifting  the  chemicals  to  the 
mixin.^:  tray  of  the  chlorine  generators  and  for  lifting  materials  for 
storage  in  the  second  story. 
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Fig.  42.— Hinged  Screen  in  Sewage  Tank 
AT  White  Plains,  New  York. 


The  screens  for  stopping  the  large  particles  in  the  sewage  as  it 
passes  through  the  tanks  are  shown  in  detail  by  Fig.  42.  There  are 
two  of  these  screens  for  each  set  of  tanks,  located  as  shown  by  Plate 
m.  They  are  made  of  ^-inch 
wire,  1-inch  mesh,  swinging 
as  shown  in  the  illustration, 
to  facilitate  cleaning. 

In  order  that  the  chemicals 
used  as  precipitants  may  be 
admitted  to  the  sewage  auto- 
matically and  in  fixed  propor- 
tion, the  mechanism  shown  in 
Fig.  43  is  employed  for  the 
lime  and  that  shown  in  Fig. 
44  for  the  perchloride  of  iron. 
Each  of  these  devices  depends 
for  its  action  upon  the  varying  levels  of  the  sewage  in  a  tank  which 
contains  a  float  connected  by  a  lever  with  a  cock,  all  so  arranged,  as 
described  below,  that  the  chemicals  will  be  discharged  in  quantities 
and  at  intervals  as  desired. 

Both  Figs.  43  and  44  ai*e  designed  to  illustrate  the  principles  upon 

which  the  mechanisms 
work,  and  not  to  show 
their  exact  arrangement  at 
White  Plains,  although 
they  do  very  nearly  show 
the  latter. 

The  lime  is  slacked  in 
the  lime  tank.  Fig.  43. 
Water  is  added  to  make  a 
milk  of  lime,  which  is  fed 
into  the  sewage  over  the 
lip  of  the  lime  tank. 
Water  is  admitted  to  the 
lime  tank  through  the 
pipe  A,  which  is  sui^plied 
from  an  elevated  tank  on 
a  hill  through  the  pipe  B 
and  the  feed -cock.  The 
water  tank  gives  a  pressure 
of  47  pounds  per  square 
inch  in  the  building.  The  pipe  B  is  perforated  at  different  levels,  to 
cause  the  water  to  be  discharged  horizontally  in  order  to  stir  up  the 
lime,  much  of  which  would  otherwise  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank. 


Fig  43. —Automatic  Peed-cock  frok  Lime  Tank, 
White  Plains,  New  York. 
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The  pipes  A  and  B  connect  with  the  casing  of  the  cook  C,  as  shown 
in  the  two  enlarged  sections.  The  cock  is  inserted  in  this  casing  and 
is  provided  with  longitudinal  slots  at  regular  intervals  on  its  circum- 
ference, which  are  so  arranged  that  whenever  one  of  these  slots  opens 
against  the  contracted  end  of  the  pipe  A  another  will  open  against  the 
pipe  B  and  vice  versa. 

The  float  is  connected  with  the  plug  in  such  a  way,  that  when  it 
rises  the  cock  is  not  turned,  but  when  it  falls  a  pawl  engages  with  a 
ratchet  and  turns  the  cock  so  when  the  float  is  half  way  down  the 
slots  come  opposite  each  pipe,  and  water  is  discharged  into  the  lime 
tank  and  lime  carried  over  the  lip  into  the  sewage.    If  the  feed-cock 


Pig.  44. — Automatic  Three-way  Cock  for  Perchlokide  op  Iron  Tank. 

was  opened  with  the  rise  of  the  sewage  it  is  obvious  that  the  slower 
the  flow  of  sewage  the  greater  would  be  the  discharge  of  lime. 

The  device  for  admitting  the  perchloride  of  iron,  Fig.  44,  is  slightly 
different,  in  that  it  is  designed  to  measure  this  chemical  accurately 
and  to  draw  it  from  a  storage  tank  of  considerable  size.  To  do  this 
the  storage  tank  is  connected  through  a  three-way  cock  with  a  small 
measuring  tank  placed  on  a  lower  level.  The  port  of  the  cock  which 
connects  directly  with  the  measuring  tank  is  larger  than  the  others 
and  is  always  open.  The  third  port  connects,  when  in  the  proper 
position,  with  a  pipe  having  its  lower  end  over  the  sewage  tank.  The 
cock  is  turned  automatically  by  the  rise  of  the  sewage  so  that  the 
measuring  tank  is  always  emptied  when  or  just  before  the  float  and 
the  sewage  are  at  their  highest  level  and  at  no  other  time.  The  sew- 
age is  at  its  highest  level  just  before  it  is  siphoned  from  the  chamber 
to  the  large  final  settling  tank  shown  on  Plate  HE. 

In  preparing  the  perchloride  of  iron  for  use,  the  storage  tank  is  first 
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filled  about  half  full  of  water,  the  desired  amount  of  the  chemical 
added  and  then  the  tank  filled  full.  This  method  is  followed  to  pre- 
vent injury  to  the  valve.  A  60  per  cent,  perchloride  of  iron  is  used, 
and  two  grains  per  gallon  is  considered  a  fair  amount  for  ordinary 
sewage.  The  perchloride  of  iron  is  bought  from  Martin  Kalbfleisch's 
Sons  Co.,  New  York,  for  3i  cents  per  pound,  or  about  $4.75  per  carboy. 

In  passing  from  a  consideration  of  the  use  of  chemicals,  attention 
may  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  lime  is  admitted  intermittently  to 
sewage  which  has  a  continuous  flow,  and  therefore  some  sewage  may 
pass  the  series  of  chambers  of  the  first  tank  to  the  weir  over  which  the 
sewage  flows  to  the  first  siphon  chamber  without  receiving  any  direct 
addition  of  lime.  Such  sewage  would  have  little  or  no  precipitation  to 
this  point,  but  it  would  have  sedimentation  owing  to  the  slow  rate  of 
flow.  Since  lime  is  discharged  each  time  the  first  siphon  works,  every 
discharge  of  sewage  into  the  final  settling  tank  will  contain  lime,  the 
only  question  being  whether  it  is  well  mixed  with  the  sewage.  It 
would  seem*  preferable  to  dischage  the  lime  into  the  sewage  continu- 
ously, or  nearly  so.  This  might  be  eflfected  by  arranging  the  float  and 
feed-cock,  Fig.  43,  so  that  the  water  would  be  discharged  into  the  tank 
with  every  few  inches  rise  of  the  float,  still  maintaining  a  fixed  rela- 
tion between  the  lime  and  sewage.  Or,  better  yet,  a  constant  flow  of 
lime  might  be  maintained  and  the  quantity  varied  to  correspond  with 
the  volume  of  sewage  by  slowly  passing  the  latter  through  a  rect- 
angular trough  containing  a  lever-float  which,  rising  and  falling  with 
the  volume  of  sewage,  would  regulate  the  flow  of  lime  through  a  feed- 
cock.  The  advantages  of  having  the  lime  thoroughly  mixed  with  the 
sewage  the  moment  the  latter  reaches  the  first  tank  are  obvious. 

The  chlorine  for  deodorizing  the  sludge,  or  for  treating  the  total 
volume  of  sewage  if  desired,  is  made  from  common  salt,  black  oxide  of 
manganese,  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  salt  and  black  oxide  of  manga- 
nese are  mixed,  1  to  1,  in  a  tray  above  the  chlorine  generators,  and 
washed  down  into  the  generator  with  2i  parts  of  water.  The  cocks 
being  turned  to  allow  the  chlorine  to  pass  through  the  pipes  and  into 
the  sewage  tanks,  sulphuric  acid  is  then  slowly  admitted  to  the  tanks 
and  the  chlorine  generated.  Acid  should  be  admitted  only  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  develop  a  pressure  of  2  pounds,  the  pressure  being  indi- 
cated by  a  gage.  A  safety  water-column  and  safety-gage  are  provided 
to  keep  the  pressure  down  to  6  pounds,  the  blow-off  pipe  from  the 
safety-gage  extending  up  through  the  roof  of  the  building.  In  addi- 
tion the  covers  of  the  tanks  being  treated  should  all  be  tightly  closed, 
and  it  is  well  to  have  the  windows  and  door  open.  As  inhalation  of 
any  amount  of  chlorine  would  be  injuiious  to  the  nostrils,  trachea,  and 
limgs,  the  precautionary  measures  mentioned  are  advised  on  the 
printed  directions  for  the  generation  and  use  of  the  chlorine  and  the 
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safety -gage  is  made  a  part  of  the  plant.  In  practice,  however,  no 
trouble  with  the  chlorine  is  experienced.  It  is  obvious  that  since  the 
chlorine  is  used  to  disinfect  sludge  or  sewage  it  will  be  admitted  to 
the  tanks  only  when  the  perforated  pipes  are  submerged,  and  if  the 
chlorine  should  pass  up  through  the  sludge  it  would  at  once  make  the 
fact  known,  whereupon  the  acid  could  be  turned  off  from  the  genera- 
tors. In  practice  it  seems  probable  that  a  deficiency  rather  than  an 
excess  of  chlorine  will  find  its  way  to  the  tanks. 

The  capacity  of  the  final  settling  tank  is  about  27,500  gallons  and  of 
the  small  siphon  tank  or  chamber  which  empties  into  it  about  2,000 
gallons,  allowing  for  the  sewage  which  flows  into  the  latter  while  it  is 
discharging.  The  sewage  travels  about  150  feet  in  the  first  or  precip- 
itating tank  and  50  feet  in  the  final  settling  tank,  making  200  feet  in 
all. 

There  were,  early  in  September,  about  450  taps  connected  with  the 
water-works  and  about  250  sewer  connections,  which,  being  taken  to 
yield  as  much  sewage  as  the  consumption  of  water  per  tap,  780  gallons, 
would  give  195,000  gallons  per  day  of  natural  discharge  into  the 
sewers.  If  the  above  figures  are  all  approximately  correct  only  a 
small  amount  of  ground-water  now  finds  its  way  into  the  sewers. 
When  the  plant  bad  been  in  operation  only  a  month,  however,  it  is 
said  that  the  daily  flow  through  the  tanks  was  266,000  gallons.  At 
that  time  there  were  but  few  sewer  connections  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  flow  must  have  been  ground- water.  The  tanks  are  sunk  in  the  old 
bed  of  the  Bronx  river,  the  river  having  been  turned  when  the  New 
York  and  Harlem  Bailroad  was  built,  and  at  first  there  may  have 
been  some  seepage  into  the  tanks. 

The  amount  of  sewage  treated  at  White  Plains  in  September,  1892, 
was  said  to  vary  from  some  200,000  gallons  or  under  per  day  to  about 
300,000  gallons,  or  less,  for  which  about  one  barrel  of  lime  and  one  car- 
boy, 10  to  12  gallons,  of  perchloride  of  iron  was  being  used. 

To  operate  the  plant  an  engineer  and  a  laborer  are  required  during 
the  day  and  a  watchman  at  night.  About  one  ton  of  coal  a  week  is 
consumed  in  generating  steam.     The  coal  costs  $6  per  ton,  delivered. 

The  contract  price  for  the  purification  plant  alone,  without  allowance 
for  superintending  construction,  was  $50,049.  This  was  increased  about 
$3,000  by  errors  in  grade  which  necessitated  the  lowering  of  the  foun- 
dations, but  should  not  be  charged  to  the  cost  of  purification. 

No  analyses  of  the  sewage  after  purification  have  been  made,  to  the 
authors'  knowledge,  and  as  the  plant  has  been  in  operation  but  a  short 
time  little  can  be  said  regarding  the  results  obtained.  At  the  plant 
nothing  objectionable  could  be  seen  or  smelled  and  everything  seemed 
to  be  in  good  shape. 

At  the  outlet  into  the  river  the  eflluent  was  somewhat  clouded,  which 
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might  have  been  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  use  of  lime.  For  several 
hundred  feet  down  the  river  some  of  the  finer  particles  of  sewage  were 
deposited  in  shallow  water  having  little  motion.  In  places  these  de- 
posits were  3  to  4  inches  deep,  but  they  gave  off  little  or  no  odor  upon 
being  stirred.  The  deposits  may  have  been  the  result  of  improper 
management  of  the  plant,  especially  too  infrequent  cleanings,  which, 
as  has  already  been  stated,  have  thus  far  taken  place  but  once  a  month. 
It  may  be  that  the  lime  does  not  become  thoroughly  mixed  with  the 
sewage,  for  the  reasons  mentioned  above,  in  which  case  imperfect  pre- 
cipitation might  be  expected.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  again 
stated  that  in  constructing  and  operating  sewage  purification  plants 
the  controlling  factor  is  the  degree  of  purification  desired.  This 
decided,  the  next  question  is  how  to  obtain  it  at  the  least  possible 
expense.*  The  large  and  apparently  inoffensive  pile  of  sludge  outside 
the  purification  building  at  White  Plains  witnesses  that  a  great 
amount  of  pollution  has  been  excluded  from  the  Bronx  river  and  ren- 
dered harmless.  The  deposits  of  sewage  in  the  river  gave  no  offence, 
even  when  stirred,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  chlorine  treatment  had 
to  a  large  extent  rendered  the  deposits  unobjectionable  so  far  as  de- 
composition is  concemed.f 

Sheepshead  Bat. 

The  permanent  population  at  Sheepshead  Bay  is  probably  less  than 
3,000,  but  its  floating  and  summer  population  is  much  larger.  Like 
Coney  Island  it  is  in  the  town  of  Graveseiid  and  its  works  were  built 
under  the  same  board  of  health.  Horace  Loomis,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.E., 
was  consulting  engineer  for  the  system.    The  following  condensed 

*  Throwing  oat  of  oonaideration  the  degree  of  piirification  effected,  the  following  approximate 
estimate  of  the  daily  expense  at  White  Plains  may  be  given : 

1  carboy  of  perohloride  of  iron $4.75 

1  barrel  of  lime 75 

Coal    90 

Engineer 2.S5 

Laborer  and  watchman,  each,  $1.50 8.00 

Common  salt,  black  oxide  of  manganese  and  sulpharic  add 50 

Oil  and  waste 30 

Misoellaneoos 50 

912.95 
A— inning  that  the  present  average  daily  quantity  of  sewage  treated  is  250,000  gallons,  and  that 
the  daily  expense  of  treating  this  amount  is  |12,  the  cost  per  1,000,000  gallons  would  be  $48.     Un- 
donbtedly  when  the  town  is  fully  sewered  and  the  daily  flow  has  become  from  400,000  to  500,000 
gaUons,  the  cost  will  be  somewhat  less. 

t  Condensed  from  Eng.  News,  vol.  xxviii,  pp.  284-5  and  pp.  814-15  (Sept.  22d  and  Oct.  6, 1892). 
In  Eng.  News  of  Oct.  6  may  be  found  an  account  of  the  theoretical  action  of  the  lime  and  per- 
chloride  of  iron  upon. the  sewage,  extracted  from  a  x>ftmphlet  entitled  Treatment  of  Sewage  by 
Chlorine,  Precipitation  and  Sedimentation,  by  J.  H.  Raymond,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology 
and  Sanitary  Science,  Long  Island  College  Hospital. 
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description,  in  connection  with  the  preceding  part  of  this  chapter,  will 
give  a  fair  idea  of  the  purification  plant.* 

The  sewerage  system  was  begun  in  1891,  and  the  purification  plant 
was  put  in  operation  in  1892.  The  separate  system  is  used.  Water 
mains  were  laid  by  the  town  in  the  trenches  with  the  sewers,  there 
being  about  18  miles  of  sewers  and  15  miles  of  water  mains. 

Although  the  same  process  is  used  at  Sheepshead  Bay  as  at  White 
Plains,  the  details  of  construction  are  in  some  respects  quite  different, 
which  is  largely  caused  by  the  circular  plan  of  the  works  and  the  fact 
that  it  was  necessary  to  construct  it  on  a  pile  foundation.  The  village 
is  very  flat  and  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  near  the  water-line  of  the 
bay.  The  purification  plant  is  located  on  marsh  land  subject  to  the 
tide  flooding  near  an  inlet  or  creek. 

The  24-inch,  egg-shaped  cement  outlet  sewer  from  the  village 
cuts  across  the  marsh,  turns  and  enters  the  building  from  the  water 
side  beneath  the  effluent  pipe  to  the  creek.  The  low  levels  and  flat 
grades  necessitate  a  deep  receiving  well  from  which  the  sewage  is 
pumped  to  the  tanks. 

The  lime  is  discharged  into  the  sewage  while  the  latter  is  in  the 
pump  well,  after  which  the  sewage  is  pumped  into  the  tanks.  There 
are  no  final  settling  tanks.  The  perchloride  of  iron  is  discharged  into 
the  chamber,  from  which  the  sewage  is  siphoned  to  the  effluent  cham- 
ber and  pipe. 

A  6-inch  centrifugal  pump,  driven  by  steam,  and  having  a  6-foot 
lift,  was  provided  for  handling  the  sludge,  but  it  is  not  used.  Sawdust 
is  now  mixed  with  sludge  as  an  absorbent,  after  which  it  is  shovelled 
into  buckets,  hoisted  from  the  tanks,  and  pushed  out  in  tram-cars  as  at 
White  Plains.  The  sludge  is  used  to  fill  in  about  the  building,  and  was 
wholly  inoffensive  when  the  writer  was  at  Sheepshead  Bay,  Sept.  12, 
1892,  as  was  everything  else  about  the  plant.  The  whole  building  is 
heated  by  steam  and  the  village  water  supply  is  extended  to  the 
plant. 

The  effluent,  as  at  White  Plains,  was  slightly  clouded.  This  seems 
to  be  admissible  here,  as  does  the  omission  of  the  final  settling  tank, 
for  the  effluent  goes  into  a  considerable  creek  of  salt  water.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  the  use  of  perchloride  of  iron  at  or  near 
the  time  of  siphoning  is  of  especial  advantage  without  the  final  set- 
tling tanks. 

*  For  full  details  and  illuBtratioiis,  see  Eng.  News,  voL  xxyiii,  pp.  308-9  (Sept.  29, 1890). 
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CHEMICAL  PRECIPITATION  AND  FILTRATION  AT  EAST  ORANGE,  NEW 

JERSEY. 

The  town  of  East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  is  situated  immediately  to  the 
west  of  the  city  of  Newark,  and  further  bounded  by  the  towns  of 
South  Orange,  Orange,  and  Bloomfield,  south,  west,  and  north,  respec- 
tively, as  is  shown  in  Fig.  45.  The  area  is  2,400  acres,  with  a  popula- 
tion in  1890  of  13,282.  The  topography  is  of  a  simple  character,  con- 
sisting of  a  nearly  level  plateau  in  the  southern  part,  from  which  near 
the  central  part  break  four  parallel  valleys  with  drainage  trending  to 
the  north.  Within  the  limits  of  East  Orange  are  three  ridges,  or  low 
ranges  of  hills,  which  also  run  nearly  north  and  south,  and  separate 
the  valleys.  The  valleys  are  somewhat  undesirable  for  residence  by 
reason  of  greater  dampness  of  the  soil  than  is  found  on  the  ridges, 
which  are  generally  dry  and  underlaid  by  the  new  red  sandstone  for- 
mation ;  and  imtil  recently  the  bulk  of  the  building  in  the  northern  part 
was  on  the  ridges,  the  drainage  from  the  better  class  of  houses  mostly 
passing  into  cesspools  on  the  lower  lands.  Many  of  these  had  become 
very  offensive,  and  considerable  areas  of  soil  were  rapidly  approaching 
complete  saturation. 

The  increase  of  this  unsatisfactory  condition  led  the  citizens  of  East 
Orange,  as  early  as  1881,  to  take  under  consideration  improved  meth- 
ods for  disposing  of  domestic  wastes,  but  it  was  not  until  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1883  that  a  definite  project  was  formulated.  In 
that  year,  the  matter  of  sewerage  was  taken  actively  in  hand  by  the 
Town  Improvement  Society  of  East  Orange,  and  a  committee  on  sew- 
erage and  drainage,  consisting  of  Messrs.  J.  C.  Bayles,  M.  Am. 
Soc.  M.E.,  Alfred  P.  Boiler,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.E.,  and  E.  Fortmeyer, 
Esq.,  appointed.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Improvement  Society,  held 
October  4,  1883,  the  committee  reported  that  as  a  preliminary  step 
toward  securing  a  system  of  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  they  had 
requested  J.  J.  R.  Croes,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.E.,  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the 
complete  sewerage  of  the  town,  with  an  approximate  estimate  of  cost, 
together  with  suggestions  as  to  the  best  method  of  sewage  disposal. 

Mr.  Croes'  report  was  in  substance,  that  inasmuch  as  East  Orange  is 
entirely  surroimded  by  other  densely  populated  areas,  which  further 
cut  it  off  from  access  to  any  large  stream  or  to  tide-water,  if  the  waste 
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products  were  to  be  disposed  of  or  purified  within  the  township  limits, 
it  would  be  desirable  to  diminish  their  volume  as  much  as  practicable. 
Therefore  the  sewerage  system  should  be  chiefly  confined  to  carrying 
house  wastes.  If  in  any  case  it  were  to  be  deemed  desirable  to  carry 
roof  water  in  the  sewers  it  should  be  held  back  in  cisterns  and  only 
allowed  to  empty  gradually  into  the  sewers.    His  plans  provided, 
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Fig.  45.— Map  op  East  Oraiyob,  New  Jersey,  and  Vicrarrr. 

therefore,  for  carrying  only  a  maximum  of  one-half  cubic  foot  per 
minute  for  every  100  feet  of  street  with  the  sewers  running  half  full. 
The  entire  system  would  comprise  40  miles  of  sewers,  26  miles  of  which 
were  to  be  of  six-inch  diameter  with  main  outfall  of  an  elliptical  sec- 
tion 28  by  42  inches,  computed  to  flow  two-thirds  full  at  the  time  of 
maximum  flow.  The  main  outfall  sewer  would  be  extended  to  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  town,  where  a  suitable  location  for  disposal 
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works  could  be  found,  near  a  tributary  of  the  Second  river,  a  stream 
emptjring  into  the  Passaic  at  the  northern  boundary  of  Newark. 

The  method  of  disposal  recommended  by  Mr.  Croes,  was  to  first 
filter  the  sewage  through  a  Farqxdiar-Oldham  filter,  the  sewage  having 
been  treated  with  perchloride  of  iron  before  filtration;  the  filtering 
material,  conBisting  of  sawdust,  was  to  be  used,  after  filtration,  as  fuel 
under  the  boilers  required  for  the  pumping  plant  which  would  force 
the  sewage  through  the  filter.  The  effluent  from  the  filter  was  to  be 
further  purified  by  passing  through  soil  before  reaching  the  stream. 

The  plan  actually  submitted  provided  for  only  one  disposal  station, 
although  as  an  alternative  plan  the  question  was  considered  whether 
two  stations  on  opposite  sides  of  the  town  would  not  be  preferable, 
thus  avoiding  a  long  and  expensive  deep  sewer,  which  would  other- 
wise be  necessary  for  conveying  the  sewage  from  the  southern  district 
to  the  northern  disposal  ground.  The  cost  of  the  whole  system  was 
estimated  at  $330,000.  The  Town  Improvement  Society's  committee 
on  sewerage  and  drainage  indorsed  Mr.  Croes'  recommendation  as  to 
the  system  of  sewers,  but  advised,  in  their  report  of  April,  1884,  further 
deliberation  in  regard  to  the  method  of  disposal,  as  recent  legislation 
had  considerably  enlarged  the  authority  of  the  New  Jersey  townships 
in  the  matter  of  acquiring  rights  to  drain  through  other  towns  and 
municipalities.  Under  an  act  passed  by  the  Legislature  a  short  time 
previously,  any  township  in  the  State  having  a  population  of  not  less 
than  2,000  to  the  square  mile,  and  a  public  water  supply,  may  con- 
struct a  system  of  sewerage  or  drainage,  or  both ;  may  have  plans  and 
estimates  made  ;  may  build  sewers  in  any  part  of  any  township ;  may, 
if  necessary,  appropriate  any  lands  required  by  due  process  of  con- 
demnation ;  may  build,  if  the  township  authorities  shall  deem  it  advis- 
able, a  main  outfall  sewer  to  tide-water,  and  for  this  purpose  may  pass 
through  territory  situated  within  the  bounds  of  any  other  municipal 
corporation ;  may  enter  into  contract  with  the  authorities  of  any  city 
whose  territory  adjoins  that  of  the  township,  for  the  privilege  of  con- 
necting the  sewers  of  the  township  with  those  of  the  municipality ; 
may  purchase  land  and  erect  suitable  buildings  for  the  purpose  of 
properly  deodorizing,  utilizing,  or  otherwise  disposing  of  sewage; 
may  apply  to  the  circuit  court  of  the  county  in  which  the  town  is 
situated  for  an  appointment  of  commissioners  to  condemn  any  re- 
quired lands ;  may  borrow  money,  from  time  to  time,  to  pay  for  public 
works,  and  secure  the  payment  of  the  same  by  issuing  bonds  at  a  rate 
not  exceeding  six  per  cent,  annual  interest,  and  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  ten  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  property  of 
the  township,  the  legal  voters  at  their  annual  meeting  to  decide  the 
sum  to  be  expended  during  the  current  year.  The  Act  also  provides  for 
the  payment  of  principal  and  interest  of  the  bonds,  and  directs  the  town 
25 
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assessor  to  levy  assessments  each  year  while  the  debt  is  unpaid,  in  a 
sum  equal  to  the  principal  and  interest  which  will  fall  due  during 
that  year. 

In  September,  1884,  the  township  authorities  directed  Mr.  Croes  to 
prepare  plans  and  estimates  of  the  cost  of  conveying  the  town  sewage 
to  tide-water  in  Newark  bay,  below  the  city  of  Newark.  Later  on  he 
was  further  directed  to  prepare  additional  estimates  for  disposal  within 
the  township  limits.  The  plans  and  estimates  submitted  by  Mr.  Croes, 
in  accordance  with  these  instructions,  showed  that  the  construction  of 
a  sewerage  system,  sufficient  for  immediate  purposes,  would  cost 
about  $77,000.  If  the  sewage  were  taken  to  Newark  bay,  the  necessary 
outfall  sewer,  shown  on  the  map,  Fig.  46,  would  cost  $154,000,  while 
if  chemical  treatment,  supplemented  by  filtration  through  land  within 
the  township  limits,  were  adopted,  the  cost  would  be  $76,000.  With 
disposal  to  Newark  bay  the  cost  of  completely  sewering  the  town,  in- 
cluding sewerage  system,  outfall  sewer,  etc.,  would  be  $462,345 ;  for 
local  treatment  within  the  township  limits  the  entire  cost  would  be 
$398,325. 

The  township  committee  on  sewerage  presented  a  report  in  Febru- 
ary, 1885,  favoring  tiie  sewerage  system  recommended  by  Mr.  Croes, 
but  inclining  to  the  opinion  that  the  sewage  should  be  delivered  into 
the  sewers  of  the  city  of  Newark,  which  lie  between  East  Orange  and 
the  Passaic  river,  provided  a  suitable  arrangement  could  be  made  with 
the  Newark  authorities.  The  committee  also  recommended  that  the 
question  of  proceeding  with  the  construction  be  submitted  to  popidar 
vote  At  the  town  meeting  in  March. 

The  matter,  however,  remained  in  abeyance  until  the  spring  of  1886, 
when  Carroll  Ph.  Basse tt,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.E.,  was  engaged  to  design 
the  details  of  a  plan  providing  for  purification  of  the  sewage  within 
the  township  limits.  The  disposal  works,  in  conjunction  with  a  sepa- 
rate system  of  sewers  embracing  26  miles  of  street  mains,  were  con- 
structed under  his  direction  during  that  and  the  following  year,  and 
placed  in  operation  in  June,  1888.  Eudolph  Hering,  M.  Am.  Soc.  O.E., 
reviewed  the  plans  as  consulting  engineer. 

In  designing  the  main  sewer,  it  appeared  advisable  to  Mr.  Bassett  to 
locate  the  disposal  works  as  far  away  as  possible  from  the  northeast- 
em  district  of  the  township,  in  which  was  situated  the  water-works 
supplying  East  Orange  and  the  neighboring  town  of  Bloomfield. 
These  water  supplies  are  derived  from  shallow  wells  in  the  new  red 
sandstone.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  an  intercepting  sewer  was 
designed,  which  crossed  the  northern  district  from  east  to  west,  lead- 
ing finally  into  the  Second  river  valley.  This  sewer  would  intercept 
the  sewerage  of  five-sixths  of  the  total  area  of  the  township  without 
pumping  and  deliver  it  into  the  northwest  section  instead  of  the  north - 
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east.  Mr.  Bassett  considered  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  point  of 
collection  which  was  adopted  as  :  (a)  A  larger  percentage  of  the  area 
of  the  township  could  be  collected  to  this  point  by  gravity,  than  to 
any  other  ;  (b)  the  sewage  would  be  united  at  the  best  point  for  ulti- 
mate gravity  extension  to  tide-water  or  combination  with  other  towns  if 
it  were  desired  ;  (c)  about  the  only  land  in  the  township  available  for 
sewage  treatment  was  there  reached  ;  {d)  the  stream,  offering  an  outlet 
for  the  eiBuent,  was  larger  than  any  other  in  the  district. 

In  the  chapter  on  Quantity  of  Sewage  and  Variations  in  the  Rate 
of  Flow,  at  page  132,  we  have  referred  to  the  large  amount  of  ground- 
water which  finds  its  way  by  infiltration  into  the  sewers  of  the  East 
Orange  system.  Its  amount  has  been  as  high  as  about  50  per  cent,  of 
the  total  daily  flow,  and  it  has  undoubtedly  increased  somewhat  the 
cost  of  the  purification  treatment  by  necessitating  the  use  of  more 
chemicals  than  would  be  required  provided  the  daily  flow  was  confined 
to  sewage  proper. 

The  disposal  works  designed  by  Mr.  Bassett  included  a  chemical 
treatment  with  lime  and  sulphate  of  alumina,  supplemented  by  filtra- 
tion through  a  coke  filter,  further  supplemented  by  intermittent  fil- 
tration through  land. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Bassett's  description  of  the  purification  works, 
with  slight  abbreviations,  as  presented  to  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers : 

The  land  secured  for  the  works  was  siDgnlarly  unfavorable  for  sewage  purifica- 
tion. The  total  area  available  was  about  15  acres  ;  of  this  5  acres  were  covered  bv 
Dodd's  mill-pond,  and  the  character  of  its  bottom  may  be  understood,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  repeated  complaint  of  its  deposits  had  been  made  by  residents  to 
the  Health  authorities.  The  drainage  and  transformation  of  the  pond  was  held 
out  to  hostile  residents  as  consolation  for  the  location  of  sewage  purification  works 
in  their  midst.  Beference  is  made  to  the  general  plan  of  the  works,  Fig.  48. 
This,  together  with  the  views.  Figs.  46  and  47,  will  show  the  residences  imme- 
diately adjoining. 

The  stream  indicated  on  the  plan  originally  fed  the  pond,  but  its  channel  has 
been  deepened  and  straightened — a  rather  expensive  piece  of  work,  some  of  the  ex- 
cavation being  made  in  quicksand.  It  is  a  tributary  of  the  Passaic,  called  Second 
river.  Its  volume  varies  from  12  cubic  feet  per  second,  in  diy  weather,  to  775 
cubic  feet  per  second  flood  volume.  After  a  flow  of  about  4  miles  it  enters  the 
Passaic,  near  the  intakes  for  the  water  supply  of  Newaik  and  Jei-sey  City.  Under 
these  conditions  it  was  necessary  to  secure  a  very  high  purity  in  any  sewage  effluent 
which  was  to  be  discharged  into  the  stream,  and  the  works  must  be  operated  with- 
out local  nuisance;  No  reasonable  expense  was  spared  to  make  the  works  efficient 
and  attractive  ;  the  buildings  constituting  the  works  ai*e  shown  in  the  photographs. 
Figs.  46  and  47.  A  pleasing  architectural  effect  is  secured.  The  masonry  is  of 
high  class  ;  deep  blue  trap-rock,  with  rock  face  and  worm  joints,  pointed  with  red 
mortar,  relieved  by  red  brick  trimmings  and  cut  stone  capitals  at  the  front  about 
the  doors  and  windows,  secure  a  peimanent  and  attractive  appearance  to  the 
works. 

The  sewage  enters  the  works  in  a  2-feet  by  3-feet  new  form,  egg-shaped,  brick 
sewer ;  discharges  into  a  conduit  of  rectangular  section,  having  lateral  projections 
extending  nearly  to  its  centre  on  alternate  sides  at  intervals  of  three  feet  along 
the  axis.    In  this  conduit,  chemicals  from  the  building  join  the  sewage ;  the  latera} 
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projections  of  the  carrier  give  a  whirling  motion  to  the  sewage,  which  causes  a 
complete  mixture  of  chemicals  with  it.  The  carrier  leads  the  sewage  to  the  pre- 
cipitation tanks. 

The  tanks  are  constructed  in  duplicate,  one  set  being  cleaned  or  lying  idle  while 
the  other  is  in  use ;  Fig.  50  gives  a  general  plan  of  the  building  and  tanks,  with 
longitudinal  and  cross  sections.  A  brick  wall  located  10  feet  in  front  of  the 
inlet  to  the  tanks,  checks  the  velocity  of  entrance  flow.  A  board  floating  on 
edge  in  vertical  guides,  intercepts  the  lighter  floating  matters,  and  insures  their 
saturation  before  passing  it.  The  cross-walls  in  each  tank  divide  it  into  three 
compartments,  aud  the  flow  passes  over  these  with  a  depth  of  about  2  inches,  the 
heavy  matters  being  intercepted  and  settling.  With  a  continuous  flow  of  low  ve- 
locity in  the  tanks,  the  surface  water  is  being  constantly  skimmed  off  into  the  car- 
rier. Drums  float  a  swivel  aim  in  each  compartment,  which  connects  with  a  low 
service  pipe  in  the  bottom  of  the  tanks  that  discharges  on  the  surface  of  the  ground 
at  a  low  level.  These  arms  draw  water  only  from  the  surface,  but  the  drums  fall- 
ing with  the  water  enable  any  arm  to  empty  the  compartment  in  which  it  is  located 
into  the  low  service  carrier,  leading  to  the  surface  of  the  grounds.  The  effluent 
from  the  precipitation  tanks,  after  entering  the  carriers  (Figs.  48  and  49),  is  dis- 
tributed over  the  surface  of  the  filtration  grounds  and  descends  to  the  under-drains, 
which  are  from  3  to  5  feet  deep  and  20  feet  apart  over  the  entire  14.7  acres  in  the 
works. 

The  sewage  effluent  is  applied  to  the  land  on  the  principle  of  intermittent  down- 
ward filtration,  the  flow  being  applied  successively  to  different  areas.  Part  of  the 
land  is  laid  off  in  beds,  4  feet  wide,  sepai-ated  by  shallow  furrows,  in  which  the 
water  flows  and  soaks  laterally  into  the  beds.  The  remainder  of  the  land  is  di- 
vided into  flat  beds,  100  feet  long  by  50  to  100  in  width,  over  the  whole  of  which 
water  flows.  This  latter  method  is  prefemble,  as  more  water  is  disposed  of,  and 
in  winter,  frost  is  more  easily  kept  out  of  the  gi'ound.  Italian  lye-gi-ass  has  given 
the  best  results  on  the  land,  and  is  now  grown  almost  exclusively.  Farmers  from 
the  neighborhood  cut  the  grass  and  remove  it  as  is  necessary,  but  up  to  the 
present  time  the  town  authorities  have  not  been  able  to  secure  a  satisfactory  return 
on  its  sale. 

Within  the  main  building  on  the  first  floor  are  chemical  mixing  vats,  filter  presses, 
sludge -pressing  machinery  (receivers,  air  compressors  and  pump),  boiler,  and  a 
small  office  for  records  and  tests  (Fig.  50).  On  the  second  floor  chemicals  and  ma- 
terials are  stored.  The  chemical  mixers  are  cylindrical  cast-iron  vats,  4  feet  in  di- 
ameter, with  inverted  cone-shaped  bottom  overlayed  with  a  perforated  plate.  The 
desired  amount  of  chemicals  is  placed  on  the  plate,  water  is  let  into  the  tank,  and 
air  blown  up  through  the  bottom,  causing  violent  agitation  of  the  liquid  and  re- 
sulting in  the  rapid  solution  of  the  chemicals.  With  a  known  flow  of  sewage  at  a 
given  time,  it  is  determined  how  wide  to  open  a  slide-valve  in  the  bottom  of  the 
tank  after  solution  of  the  chemicals  is  secured,  in  order  to  add  the  desired  number 
of  grains  per  gallon  of  sewage. 

The  sewage  is  mainly  of  a  domestic  character  and  somewhat  constant  in  its  alka- 
linity. Not  more  than  3  grains  of  lime  and  2  grains  of  sulphate  of  alumina  are  now 
added  to  each  gallon  of  sewage  by  the  authorities,  although  when  the  works  were 
placed  in  operation,  the  author  recommended  the  use  of  8  gi-ains  of  lime  and  10 
grains  of  sulphate  of  alumina  per  gallon  of  the  sewage.  The  pi*esent  result  is 
a  less  efficient  precipitation.  A  combination  of  chemical  precipitation  and  land 
filtration  in  the  works  makes  it  possible  to  increase  the  work  performed  hj 
the  land  by  reducing  the  efficiency  of  chemical  treatment,  and  vice  versa.  The 
labor  of  purification  now  placed  upon  the  grounds  is  greater  than  its  equitable 
share  as  originally  intended.  Much  better  results  could  be  secured  hj  calling  out 
the  full  efficiency  of  the  chemical  treatment.  To  relieve  the  filtration  grounds, 
which  have  rather  a  retentive  soil,  several  artificial  filter-beds  of  coke  and  gravel 
were  constructed  under  mv  dii'ection,  and  have  been  of  material  service.  (See  Fig. 
48.) 

Returning  now  to  the  precipitated  matter  of  sludge  in  the  tanks  :  after  the  super- 
natant water  is  drawn  off  through  the  swivel-arm  into  the  low-service  earner,  a  valve 
gate  is  opened  and  the  sludge  drawn  into  the  deeper  sludge-well  within  the  build- 
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ing.  By  forming  a  vacuum  in  a  cast-iron  receiver,  which  is  connected  by  an  iron 
pipe  with  the  sludge-well,  the  sludge  is  drawn  up  into  the  receiver,  milk  of  lime 
being  drawn  in  at  the  same  time,  by  a  small  pipe  from  the  mixing  tank  in  the 
chemical  room.    This  lime  prepares  the  sludge  for  pressing,  cutting  the  slime  so 


that  the  water  separates  more  readily  from  the  solids.  A  pressure  of  100  pounds  per 
square  inch  is  secured  in  one  of  the  other  receivers,  and,  being  connected  with  the 
receiver  containing  the  sludge  by  an  air  transfer  main  and  the  proper  valves 
opened,  the  sludge  is  forced  into  a  Johnson  filter-press  and  pressed  into  moist, 
hard,  portable  cakes. 
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An  analysis  of  fresh  sludge  directly  from  the  press,  made  Se^ember  11th,  18g9, 
by  Mr.  Charles  T.  Pomeroy,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  gave  resnlts  as  fallows  :  ^ 

Nitrogen  from  organic  matter 326  per  cent. 

Total  phosphoric  acid 459        " 

Moisture 60.625        '* 

Using  the  1889  trade  values  adopted  by  the  New  Jeraey  experiment  station  we 
have  an  estimated  woi-th  of  $1.51  per  ton,  2,000  pounds.  This  sludge  quite  rapidly 
lost  its  moisture  on  exposure  to  the  air,  until  it  contained  6.37  per  c^nt.  moisture. 
If  dried  at  100  degrees  C.  it  would  have  an  estimated  value  of  ^.06  per  ton,  2,000 
pounds. 

The  machineiy  used  in  manipulating  the  sludge  was  constructed  by  S.  H.  John- 
son &  Co.,  Stratford,  England,  who  have  erected  numerous  plants  in  England. 
Their  machinery  is  the  subject  of  several  patents,  and  no  similar  devices  are  manu- 
factured in  this  country.  Not  all  of  the  machinery  furnished  has  been  satisfactoiy. 
The  combination  vacuum  and  compression  pump  and  the  high-pressure  water- 
pump  gave  considerable  trouble,  and  have  been  replaced  by  a  Clayton  compressor 
.     .     .     .    and  a  Worthington  duplex  pump 

The  method  of  maintaining  and  securing  the  pressure  in  the  hydro-pneumatic  re- 
ceivers to  press  the  sludge  is  worthy  of  brief  comment.  There  are  three  receivers 
in  the  system  (see  Fig.  51);  let  them  be  represented  by  A,  B  and  C.  Air  passes  out 
at  the  top,  sludge  at  the  bottom,  water  enters  at  the  side  near  the  bottom  and  exits 
at  the  bottom.  All  the  receivers  are  empty,  except  of  air.  Water  is  pumped  into  A 
and  B  and  the  air  transfer  mains  opened  to  transfer  their  air  to  C,  raising  the  press- 
ure to  45  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  valve  on  the  air  main  from  C  is  closed. 
The  water  in  A  and  B  is  drained  back  into  a  shallow  tank  in  the  floor  of  the  build- 
ing with  which  the  pump  suction  is  connected — air  taking  its  place.  Water  is 
again  forced  into  A  and  B,  operating  proper  valves,  and  the  pressure  in  C  is  raised 
to  75  pounds  per  square  inch.  A  repetition  of  this  process  brings  the  pressure  in 
C  to  105  pounds  per  square  inch.  A  and  B  are  emptied  as  before  and  a  vacuum  in 
A  created,  the  sludge  suction  pipe  is  opened,  and  A  is  filled  with  sludge.  Water 
is  now  pumped  into  B,  forcing  its  air  into  C and  thence  into  A,  to  force  the  sludge 
into  the  press.  When  B  is  filled  with  water,  C  may  be  filled  with  air,  and  A  with 
sludge  and  #l\  When  a  receiver  is  filled  with  water,  a  float  valve  at  the  top  closes 
the  outlet  to  the  air  transfer  main,  and  weighted  valves  on  the  force  main  lift  and 
relieve  the  pressure  on  the  pump. 

The  value  of  the  process  now  first  appears.  B  is  emptied  of  water  and  filled  with 
sludge,  while  at  the  same  time  water  is  being  forced  into  (7,  and  by  connection  with 
A  forcing  the  remainder  of  its  sludge  into  the  press.  Compressed  air  is  thus  never 
allowed  to  escape  into  the  atmosphere.  When  C  is  filled  with  water,  it  is  ready  to 
be  filled  with  sludge,  while  at  the  same  time  water  is  forced  into  A  and  the  sludge 
of  B  forced  in  the  press. 

The  fiHtf^  press  shown  in  Fig.  52,  consists  of  thirty-six  cast-iron  cells,  supported 
on  a  simple  frame,  with  a  central  feed-passage  into  which  the  sludge  is  forced  from 
the  receivers.  The  cells  are  separated  by  canvas  bags,  and  in  the  intercellular 
spaces  the  sludge  remains,  while  the  water  is  drained  out  through  the  canvas  bags 
into  a  trough  on  the  rear  of  the  press,  and  returns  to  the  tanks.  On  the  end  of  the 
press  is  a  capstan-screw  connected  with  a  thrust-block  which  presses  the  thirty-six 
cells  of  the  press  into  close  contact.  It  is  the  air  pressure  which  separates  the 
water  from  the  sludge. 

There  is  nothing  offensive  about  these  cakes  when  pressed  dry ;  and  if  protected 
from  water  after  being  taken  from  the  press,  they  may  be  kept  in  bulk  for  weeks 
without  nuisance.  In  the  presence  of  heat  and  moisture  they  become  more  or  less 
objectionable.  The  manurial  value  of  the  sludge  cakes  is  slight.  The  small 
amount  of  precipitants  used  fails  to  retain  the  bulk  of  fertilizing  matters  in  the  sew- 
age. At  present  between  9,000  and  10,000  people  are  contributing  to  the  sewage, 
and  about  13  tons  of  sludge  are  taken  out  each  week.  Some  of  the  sludge  cake 
has  been  sold  at  fifty  cents  per  load  ;  but  more  has  been  given  away  among  neigh- 
boring farmers,  while  a  large  amount  has  been  carted  away  by  the  authorities  for 
burial  when  no  other  removal  offered. 
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A  committee  of  the  "  Town  Improvement  Society  of  East  Orange  "...  deter- 
mined dnring  the  summer  and  fall  of  1890  to  investigate  the  operation  of  the  works 
and  their  results.  They  secured  and  submitted  to  Professor  A.  R.  Leeds  two 
samples  of  effluent  water  for  examination  and  report.  The  results  generally  ai*e 
better  than  results  secured  for  the  author's  use  from  time  to  time.     .     .     . 

The  summary  of  Professor  Leeds'  analyses,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Bas- 
sett  from  the  committee's  report,  and  such  of  Professor  Leeds'  com- 
ments as  are  necessary  by  way  of  explanation,  are  as  follows  : 

Analyses  op   East  Okanob   Sewage   Effluents,   comfared   with  Untreated 

Sewage. 

(Parts  per  100,000.) 


A 

1 

1 

Albuminoid  am- 
monia. 

[  Oxygen  required 

to  oxidize 

orfranic  matter. 

1 

0.0 
0.0 

» 

1 

Total  hardnew. 

Permanent  hard- 
ness. 

Temporary  hard- 
ness. 

1 

1 

r 

Raw  sewage 

1.0  to  1.5 

0.087 
O.Od 

.80  to  .70 

6  to  10 

1            i 

40  to  108 

29.60 
95.60 

18to91  7ti)Sl 

(1)  Effluent  from  ooke  fil- 
ter*   

0.027 
0.008 

0.44 
0.40 

0.26    6.19     15.60  8.00  1 12.60  ' 
0.88   ^(Vi    snoniaRO    8ko  i 

93.S0 
29.00 

6.10 

(9)  Final  effluent 

3.60 

1 

1 

*  Sewage  passes  throagh  small  oolce  filters  at  its  exit  from  tanks. 

Sample  No.  1.  Taken  from  the  flow  as  it  emerges  from  the  coke  filter  as  the 
sewage  leaves  the  tank. 

When  received— Sept.  8,  1890.  Color— Turbid  with  white  flocks.  Taste— Not 
tried.     Smell — Unpleasant,  musty. 

The  results  above  stated  indicate  the  presence  of  a  large  amount  of  unoxidized 
sewage.  I  should  also  suspect  that  this  sample  represents  sewer  water  which  has 
received  the  addition  of  some  lime,  taken  at  a  point  before  the  benefit  of  this  ti'eat- 
ment  has  been  obtained.  The  eflect  of  the  addition  of  lime  is  to  increase  the  tem- 
porary hardness  (in  the  above  analysis  it  is  12.6  parts  per  100,000),  after  this  lime  has 
operated,  by  combining  with  the  large  amounts  of  carbonic  acid  contained  in  sew- 
age, and  the  carbonate  of  lime  resulting  from  this  combination  has  precipitated, 
cari-ying  with  it  much  of  the  organic  matter. 

Sample  No.  2.     From  the  final  effluent  into  the  brook. 

When  received— September  8,  1890.  Color— White,  clear.  Taste— Not  tasted. 
Smell — Not  pleasant,  slightly  musty. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  temporary  hardness  diminishes,  and  the  benefit  of  the 
treatment  becomes  apparent.  The  second  sample  is  strikingly  different  from  No.  1. 
It  shows  an  almost  entire  disappearance  of  the  nitrogenous  organic  matter,  the  free 
ammonia  being  only  -Aith  and  the  albuminoid  ammonia  -j^jth  of  the  amounts  present 
in  sample  No.  1.  This  disappearance  is  evidently  due  to  oxidation,  since  the 
nitrates  (which  arise  from  the  absorption  of  oxygen  under  the  influence  of  nitrifying 
bacteria  in  the  ground)  ai'e  strikingly  increased.  I  should  suspect  this  sample  to 
represent  aSrated  sewage  water  which  has  passed  through  the  ground.  In  its 
passage  its  sewage  impurities  have  been  effectually  removed,  and  the  substances 
remaining  are  such  as  are  found  in  countiy  streams  in  their  natural  unpolluted  con- 
dition. 

I  should  certainly  feel  far  less  sense  of  danger  in  drinking  the  sewage  effluent,  as 
represented  by  the  samples  sent  from  the  East  Orange  Sewage  Disposal  Works, 
than  in  drinking  the  water  of  the  Passaic  river,  as  pumped  at  Belleville  and  sup- 
plied to  the  inhabitants  of  Jersey  City.  Your  effluent  (September  8th,  1890)  con- 
tained 0.0017  grains  of  albuminoid  ammonia  per  gallon;   the  Passaic  river,  at 
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Belleville,  on  the  date  of  my  last  analysis  (Jane  14tli,  1890)  contained  0.01  grain 
per  gallon.  In  other  words,  taking  the  albuminoid  ammonia  as  the  measure  of 
sewage  contamination,  the  Jersey  City  water  contains  six  times  more  sewage  than 
the  effluent  waters  from  your  works. 

As  chemist  for  the  Jersey  City  Board  of  Public  Works,  from  1881  to  1886,  I 
found  very  many  samples  of  the  Passaic  water  even  worse  than  the  above. 

I  regard  the  performance  of  your  works  and  the  character  of  the  effluent  as  satis- 
factory from  both  the  practical  and  sanitary  standpoints. 

Mr.  Bassett  resumes  his  description  of  the  works  as  follows: 

The  total  cost  of  the  works  to  January  1,  1891  (including  about  4  miles  of  exten- 
sions constructed  since  my  connection  with  the  work),  is  given  as  follows : 

Chargeable  against  sewerage  system  (29  miles) $322,020.64 

Disposal  works  plant 75,098.60 

Disposal  works  land  (including  4  acres  not  used) 20,749.20 

Total »417,868.44 

The  cost  of  operating  the  works  has  been — 

July,  1888,  to  March,  1889 «562.00  per  month. 

March,  1889,  to  March,  1890 746.00 

March,  1890,  to  January,  1891 881.00 

The  average  daily  flow  of  sewage  reaching  the  disposal  works  is  approximately 
1,300,000  gsSions,  or  an  average  of  about  90,000  gallons  per  acre.    The  need  of  the 
coke  filters  is  therefore  apparent.   This  daily  flow  may  be  approximately  divided  as 
follows : 

Ground-water  from  25  miles,  constructed  under 
my  direction 550,000  gallons. 

Qround-water  from  4  miles,  constructed  since 
June,  1888 100,000       '* 

Plush-tank  flow 30,000       •• 

House  sewage  flow 620,000 

According  to  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Bassett  in  August,  1891,  at 
that  time  the  several  items  which  entered  into  the  expense  of  opera- 
tion, were  approximately  as  follows : 

Engineer  and  laborers  at  building,  coal  and  water,  oil 

and  waste 3300  per  month. 

Chemicals,  including  lime 200          ** 

Manager  and  two  helpers  on  grounds 155          ** 

Bemoval  of  sludge 70          '* 

Total «725 

About  15,000  people  are  stated  as  contributing  sewage  at  the  time  of 
the  foregoing  statement.  The  annual  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance, 
therefore,  exclusive  of  interest  charges,  was  about  60  cents. 

Mr.  Bassett  states  that  this  per  capita  cost  will  probably  reduce  as 
experience  and  volume  of  sewage  increase. 

Later  information  regarding  the  cost  of  treatment  and  other  feat- 
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ures  of  the  works  was  obtained  by  a  personal  visit  in  November,  1892, 
as  follows  : 

Mr.  J.  J.  O'Xeill,  Township  Engineer  of  East  Orange  stated  that 
the  cost  of  operating  the  works  for  the  nine  months  from  January  1  to 
October  1,  1892,  had  been  as  follows : 

Labor 33,935 

Chemicals,  coal,  oil,  canvas,  repairs,  sundries 2,146 

Total $6,081 

This  is  at  the  rate  of  about  $675  per  month,  or  $8,100  per  year,  or 
about  56  cents  per  inhabitant  per  year,  on  a  basis  of  a  population  of 
14,500.  The  decreased  cost  of  operating  the  works  in  1892  is  said  to 
have  been  due  to  greater  efficiency  of  labor.  The  force  at  the  disposal 
works  in  November,  1892,  included  a  foreman,  engineer,  and  five 
laborers.  The  tanks  are  cleaned  three  times  a  week,  and  their  sides 
whitewashed  or  treated  with  some  other  disinfectant.  The  sludge  cakes 
are  generally  drawn  to  the  poor  farm  and  there  buried  or  disposed  of 
otherwise.* 

Lime  is  bought  of  a  local  dealer  at  95  cents  per  barrel,  delivered  at 
the  works.  Sulphate  of  alumina  costs  about  Ij  cents  per  pound  at 
the  works,  and  is  bought  by  the  carload  from  the  New  York  branch 
of  Harrison  Bros.  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

In  November,  1892,  there  were  in  use  about  33  miles  of  sewers  and 
1,685  house  connections.  Most  or  all  of  the  flush  tanks  were  not  in 
use  in  1892,  and  the  daily  flow  of  sewage  for  that  year  is  given  at 
1,200,000  gallons,  which  is  said  to  be  less  than  it  was  previously, 
owing  to  a  decrease  of  infiltration  of  ground- water  to  the  sewers.t 

*  July  15, 1893,  it  was  stated  at  the  disposal  works  that  the  sludge  was  being  drawn  away  by 
farmers,  without  compensation  on  either  side ;  also,  that  to  that  date  two  crops  of  grass  had  been 
cut  from  the  disposal  area. 

t  The  sources  of  information  in  regard  to  the  Sewage  Disposal  Works  at  East  Orange  are  : 

(1)  Mr.  Bassett's  paper,  Inland  Sewage  Disposal,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  East  Orange, 
N.  J.,  Works.     Tran.  Am.  Soc.  C.'R,  vol  xxv.  (1891),  pp.  125-160. 

{2)  The  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  Sewerage  System.  Eng.  News,  vol.  xxL  (Jan.  5  and  19,  1889),  pp. 
42-43. 

(3)  Sewerage  of  East  Orange,  New  Jersey.  Eng.  and  Bldg.  Reed,  vol.  viiL,  (1888)  p.  45;  also 
.vol.  xi.  (1885),  p.  313  ;  also  vol.  xix.  (1889),  pp.  87-88  and  107-109. 

(4)  The  East  Orange  Sewage  Disposal  Works  as  Compared  with  Other  Methods.  Abstract  of 
paper  read  before  N.  J.  San.  Assoc.,  Trenton,  Nov.  22,  1889.  By  Carroll  Ph.  Bassett,  18th 
An.  Rept.  N.  J.  St.  Bd.  Health  (1889),  pp.  73-82;  also  in  revised  form,  Eng.  News,  yoI.  xxiiL 
(Feb.  15,  1890),  pp.  IGO-l&i. 

(5)  The  reports  of  Mr.  Croes  and  the  Committee  on  Sewerage,  etc,,  of  the  Town  Improvement 
Society. 

(6)  Sewage  Purification  in  America.  E^t  Orange,  N.  J.  Eng.  News,  voL  xxviii.  (Dec.  1, 
1892),  pp.  520-621. 
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CHAPTEE   XXV. 

CHEMICAL  PRECIPITATION  AND  MECHANICAL  SEPARATION  AT 
LONG  BRANCH,  NEW  JERSEY. 

In  the  fall  of  1884  the  local  health  authorities  of  Long  Branch,  New 
Jersey,  consulted  Carroll  Ph.  Bassett,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.E.,  in  regard  to 
the  introduction  of  sewerage  into  that  town. 

On  investigation  it  was  found  that,  while  urgent  need  existed  for  an 
efficient  removal  of  sewage,  the  limit  of  the  city's  bonded  indebtedness 
had  been  almost  reached.  An  increase  in  the  limit  could  only  be 
secured  by  a  popular  vote,  and  would  probably  have  been  defeated.* 
It  was  finally  decided  to  allow  a  company  to  build  works.  The  neces- 
sary legislation  was  obtained,  and  a  private  company,  incorporated 
under  the  State  law,  introduced  a  system  of  sewerage.  A  number  of 
the  public-spirited  citizens  of  Long  Branch  were  interested  in  the 
control  of  the  sewerage  company,  and  it  was  considered  that  a  matter 
so  intimately  related  to  the  health  of  the  town  could  be  safely  intrusted 
to  their  hands.  Surveys  were  made  and  plans  perfected  in  the  winter 
of  1886-6,  and  in  the  following  spring  the  main  portion  of  the  sewer- 
age system  was  constructed. 

In  the  agreement  between  the  town  and  the  company  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  no  objectionable  matters  should  be  poured  into  the  adjacent 
waters;  hence  the  introduction  of  some  process  of  purification  was 
imperatively  necessary.  To  meet  the  requirements,  a  system  of  par- 
tial chemical  precipitation,  supplemented  by  filtration  through  coke, 
was  devised. 

The  system  has  been  described  by  the  engineer  as  follows : 

The  topography  of  the  town  is  simple.  A  ridge,  twenty  feet  above  mean  tide, 
rolls  up  from  the  beach  and  falls  easily  back  to  a  parallel  valley,  500  to  600  yards 
from  the  beach,  which  averages  nine  to  ten  feet  above  mean  tide  thronghont  the 
length  of  the  town.  The  west  slope  of  the  valley  rises  gradually  for  a  fraction  of  a 
mile,  where  it  again  dips  to  form  a  secondary  valley.  This  second  ridge  is  inter- 
sected by  several  streams  and  depressions.  It  wonld  have  been  a  simple  matter  to 
constmct  sewers  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  bnilt-up  portion  of  the  town,  but  to 
design  a  comprehensive  system  capable  of  extension  and  development  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  entire  adjacent  territory,  and  conditioned  on  the  location  of  the  works 

*  In  regard  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  Long  Branch  previoas  to  the  construction  of  the  sewer- 
age works,  nee  (1)  A  Report  on  an  Inspection  of  Certain  Health  Resorts.  By  R  W.  Bowditch, 
San.  Eng.,  in  Rept.  Nat.  Bd.  Health  for  yr.  end.  June  30,  1882,  pp.  153-187 ;  (2)  7th  An.  Rept 
JSf.  J.  St.  Bd.  Health  (1883). 
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for  the  treatment  of  the  sewage,  was  a  complex  problem  of  considerable  magnitude, 
and  required  an  expense  in  construction  only  justified  by  the  demands  of  the  future, 
and  in  the  making  of  which  the  company  ai-e  stated  to  have  demonstrated  their 
good  faith  and  determination  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  entire  community. 

The  system  constructed  is  the  "  separate"  system.  The  sewage  is  collected  in 
vitrified  pipes  (eight-inch  being  the  minimum)  into  the  main,  which  flows  in  the 
piincipal  valley  (twenty-four-inch  being  the  maximum) ;  passes  through  the  build- 


FiG.  53.— Plan   and  Sections  op  Purification  Works  at  Long  Branch,  New 
Jersey,  and  Sections  through  Tidal  Chamber. 

ing,  where  it  undergoes  the  treatment ;  thence  to  the  tidal  chamber,  in  which  it  is 
controlled  by  automatic  valves  and  discharged  on  the  outgoing  tide  into  the  ocean 
through  a  wrought-iron  pipe  supported  on  piles  and  extending  200  feet  from  shore. 

Man-holes  are  placed  along  the  lines  at  intervals  not  greater  than  300  feet,  and 
at  all  deviations  of  alignment  or  grade,  securing  control  and  location  of  troubles  in 
the  pipes.  The  covers  are  perforated  to  secure  ventilation,  and  buckets  are  to  be 
hung  just  beneath  the  covei-s  to  catch  dirt  and  sand  falling  through  the  holes. 

As  the  sewers  are  designed  to  accommodate  the  maximum  flow  of  the  crowded 
season,  the  main  does  not  receive  cleansing  flow  during  a  large  portion  of  the  year. 
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Arrangements  are  made  for  liberal  flushing  along  the  lines,  and  in  some  locations 
the  brook  can  be  turned  into  the  sewers. 

In  the  section  of  the  town  to  which  the  sewage  would  gravitate,  little  available 
land  for  treatment-works  could  be  obtained ;  and  the  main  sewer  was  necessarily 
located  at  so  small  a  height  above  mean  tide  that  considerations  of  economy  de- 


pendent on  a  gravity  outlet  demanded  that  the  shortest  line  to  the  ocean  be  pro- 
vided. This  prevented  any  lengthy  detour  of  the  main  sewer  to  treatment-works, 
and  virtually  determined  their  location.  A  small  plot  of  ground,  100  x  100  feet, 
on  Long  Branch  avenue,  near  Second  avenue,  was  finally  procured  and  the  works 
erected  there.  The  building  is  surrounded,  close  on  every  side,  by  dwellings  and 
shops.  Chemicals  (lime,  alum,  etc.)  are  mingled  with  the  sewage  at  its  entrance  to 
26 
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the  works.  Together  they  flow  into  the  receiving  tanks,  which  are  constructed  in 
duplicate  of  concrete,  and  receive  the  sewage  alternately,  the  one  being  cleaned 
while  the  other  is  in  use.  The  course  of  the  sewage  in  the  tanks,  under  planks 
floating  on  edge,  over  walls,  through  submerged  arches,  as  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying sketch  (Fig.  53),  is  such  that  in  the  thii-ty-feet  flow  a  large  part  of  the 
matters  in  suspension  settles  with  the  chemicals  into  the  bottom  of  the  tank ;  the 
sewage  then  enters  the  series  of  portable  coke  filters.  Provision  is  made  for  four 
deep,  narrow  wire  cages,  sliding  in  guides  and  holding  different  sizes  of  coke. 
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Pig.  66. — Details  of  Si.ui>ge  Comphessous,  Long  Branch,  New  Jebset. 

"When  the  filters  are  clean  a  very  fair  purity  is  secured,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
process  is  capable  of  considerable  development.  The  coke  when  taken  from  the 
frames  is  used  as  fuel;  it  could  with  care  be  used  again  as  a  filter,  effecting 
economy.  The  flow  in  the  tanks  is  continuous.  Considerable  loss  of  head  occurs 
in  the  flow  through  the  filters,  and  when  they  are  in  operation  the  sewage  has  to  be 
pumped  up  to  the  level  of  the  gravity  sewer.  This  is  accomplished  by  a  six-inch 
centrifugal  pump,  built  by  the  Weber  Machine  Company,  of  Lawrence,  Massachu- 
setts. When  the  filters  are  out  the  sewage  passes  through  the  works  by  gravity. 
After  sufficient  deposit  is  secured  in  one  of  the  tanks  the  flow  is  diverted  to  the 
other,  and  the  water  is  drawn  down  in  the  first  tank  neaiiy  to  the  level  of  the 
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sludge  (or  deposit) ;  the  remain  Id  g  contents  of  the  tank  are  then  drawn  into  a 
wi*ought-iron  sludge-receiver  by  creating  in  it  a  vacuum  with  a  vacuum  engine. 
From  this  receiver  the  sludge  is  forced  by  compressed  air  into  Johnson's  filter- 
press,  where  the  liquids  are  pressed  from  the  sludge,  leaving  portable  cakes  to  be 
used  as  guano.  A  by-pass  is  arranged  on  the  main  sewer  near  the  building,  so  that 
sewage,  in  case  of  accident  or  emergency  and  duiing  the  winter  season,  can  be 
made  to  flow  by  gravity  directly  to  the  tidal  chamber,  avoiding  the  works.* 


Pig.  56.— Details  of  Sludge  Compressors,  Long  Branch.  New  Jeusbt. 

The  population  of  Longr  Branch  in  winter  does  not  exceed  7,000 ;  in 
summer  it  is  estimated  at  80,000. 

The  sewers  receive  some  roof-water  at  the  head  of  the  lines. 

On  a  visit  to  the  plant  Dec.  1,  1892,  the  following  additional  infor- 
mation was  secured  through  the  courtesy  of  the  officials  of  the  com- 
pany : 

There  were  in  use  on  the  above  date  about  ten  miles  of  sewers  and 

*  Description  of  Long  Branch  Sewerage  System.  By  Carroll  Ph.  Bassett,  11  th  An.  Rept.  N.  J. 
State  Bd.  Health  (1887),  pp.  88-01. 
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400  house  connections.  The  tidal  chamber  provided  to  permit  of  dis- 
charging the  sewage  at  high  tides  is  not  used,  difficult  construction 
and  economy  having  resulted  in  a  chamber  too  small  for  practical  use. 
During  heavy  rains  in  the  winter  season  no  attempt  at  purification  is 
made,  the  sewage  passing  around  the  station  directly  to  the  ocean. 

About  75  pounds  of  alum  a  day,  costing  IJ  cents  per  poimd  in  New 
York,  has  been  used  since  the  plant  was  put  in  operation.  Lime  is 
used  for  treating  the  sludge,  only  a  small  quantity  of  the  latter,  it  ap- 
pears, being  secured.  The  sludge  is  given  to  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  company,  who  uses  it  on  his  farm.  The  sewage  passes  through 
two  coke  filters,  and  the  coke  is  renewed  only  once  a  year  at  a  cost  of 
about  $2.  No  records  of  the  amount  of  sewage  treated,  or  of  the  daily 
flow,  are  kept.* 

*  See  Eng.  News,  vol  zxviii  (Deo.  22, 1890),  pp.  580-588. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 
THE  MSrSTIO  VALLEY  CHEMICAL  PRECIPITATION  WORKS. 

The  water  supply  of  the  Charlestown  district  of  the  city  of  Boston, 
and  of  the  towns  of  Chelsea,  Everett,  and  Somerville,  is  derived  from 
the  upper  Mystic  lake,  which  is  about  6i  miles  from  Charlestown,  in 
the  towns  of  Medford,  Arlington,  and  Winchester.  Its  area  is  about 
200  acres ;  drainage  area,  27f  square  miles  ;  and  mean  surface  elevation, 
about  7  feet  above  tide-water.  The  storage  capacity  is  about  380,000,- 
000  gallons. 

In  Winchester  and  Wobum,  near  the  head  of  the  upper  Mystic  lake, 
are  about  a  dozen  tanneries,  the  drainage  from  which  formerly  passed 
directly  into  the  upper  lake.  A  considerable  amount  of  house-drain- 
age also  passed  into  the  Abbajona  river  (the  influent  stream  to  the 
Mystic  lake)  or  into  its  tributaries.  The  efltect  of  this  drainage  was  to 
seriously  pollute  the  Mystic  lake.  After  the  acquirement  of  the  Mys- 
tic supply  by  the  city  of  Boston,  it  was  concluded  to  construct  a  sewer 
to  intercept  this  objectionable  drainage  and  convey  it  to  the  lower 
Mystic  lake,  which  is  subject  to  tidal  action.  An  Act  was  passed  by 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  1875,  authorizing  the  construction 
of  such  a  sewer,  but  by  reason  of  defects  in  it  nothing  was  done  until 
after  the  passage  of  an  amendment  in  1877.  Immediately  thereafter 
an  order  of  the  City  Council  was  approved,  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion of  the  sewer  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  original  Act 
and  the  amendment.  The  entire  work,  including  the  main  sewer  and 
its  branches,  was  completed  in  the  summer  of  1878. 

The  main  sewer,  11,857  feet  in  length,  extends  from  the  head  of  the 
lower  Mystic  lake  to  a  point  in  Wobum,  near  Moseley's  tannery.  It 
is  28  inches  high  and  26  inches  wide,  except  at  the  outlet  and  along  a 
railroad  embankment  near  the  upper  end,  where  cast-iron  pipes  24 
inches  in  diameter  were  used.  Branch  sewers,  to  the  amount  of  11,664 
feet,  were  constructed  to  various  points,  where  the  tannery  and  other 
objectionable  drainage  was  to  be  intercepted ;  6,150  feet  of  these  are  15 
inches  in  diameter,  2,000  feet  10  inches  in  diameter,  with  the  balance 
6  inches  in  diameter. 

The  Mystic  valley  sewer  presents  some  interesting  phases  of  legis- 
lation in  reference  to  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal.  During  the  year 
1880  complaints  were  made  by  the  towns  of  Medford  and  Arlington 
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that  the  accumulation  of  sewagre  in  the  lower  Mystic  lake  was  the 
cause  of  a  serious  effluvium  nuisance,  and  the  Legislature  was  appealed 
to  for  its  abatement. 

The  result  of  this  action  was  the  enactment  of  a  law  ordering  the 
discontinuance  of  the  sewer,  unless  the  sewage  be  so  treated  as  to  ren- 
der it  free  from  polluting  substances.  The  peculiar  nature  of  the  tan- 
nery sewage,  which  consists  mainly  of  the  refuse  of  tanneries,  such  as 
spent  tan  bark  and  scrapings  of  hides,  appeared  to  render  it  a  very 
difficult  problem  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Act,  and 
in  order  to  learn  authoritatively  what  could  be  accomplished  by 
chemical  treatment  of  this  particular  sewage,  the  Boston  Water  Board 
requested  Professor  Wm.  Eipley  Nichols  to  examine  a  sample  of  the 
sewage  and  report  upon  the  same.  The  following  is  from  his  report, 
submitted  in  February,  1881 : 

The  sewage  was  received  by  me  late  in  the  afternoon  of  January  28th,  having 
been  taken  from  the  sewer  that  afternoon.  It  was  alkaline,  reddish  brown  in  color, 
and  containing  a  quantity  of  suspended  matter,  the  coarser  part  of  which  settled 
somewhat  readily.  The  odor,  when  the  sample  was  fresh,  was  not  veiy  considerable, 
but  was  sufficiently  marked  to  betray  its  origin.  On  standing  in  the  laboratoiy, 
the  organic  matter,  as  might  be  expected,  began  to  decompose  and  became  very 
much  more  offensive. 

The  specific  gravity  was  about  1,007,  water  being  1,000.  Analysis  showed  that 
every  100,000  pcurts  contained  about  830  parts  by  weight  of  suspended  matter  and 
1, 170  XMirts  of  matter  in  solution ;  or,  expressed  in  grains  to  the  United  States  gallon, 
one  gallon  contained : 

GralnB. 

In  suspension 192 

In  solution   683 

(Of  which  432  grains  were  common  salt.)  

Altogether 875 

I  have  made  a  number  of  calculations  and  experiments  with  reference  to  the 
chemical  treatment  of  the  sewage,  but  I  do  not  know  that  this  was  a  fair  sample  of 
the  entire  daily  discharge,  which  I  have  assumed  to  be  200,000  gallons,  or  say  in 
round  numbers,  1,700,000  pounds. 

Subsidence. — ^When  the  sewage  stands  quietly,  the  greater  portion  of  the  sus- 
pended matter  settles,  but  the  liquid  still  remains  turbid  and  highly  colored  and 
liable  to  decompose.  If  the  sewage  were  allowed  simply  to  settle  in  tanks  and  the 
somewhat  clarified  liquid  then  run  off  directly  or  through  coarse  filters,  the  sedi- 
ment could  be  removed  as  a  thin  mud. 

The  weight  of  dty  sediment  for  the  day's  discharge  would  be  some  5,600  pounds, 
and  when  wet  (that  is,  in  the  form  of  sludge,  which  would  run  slowly  or  could  be 
pumped)  it  would  occupy  about  12,000  gallons. 

I  am,  of  course,  aware  that  at  the  present  time  settling  tanks  are  in  use  in  the 
tanneries,  and  that  thus  a  large  amount  of  solid  matter  is  prevented  from  entering 
the  sewer. 

Treatment  with  lime. — The  sewage,  as  I  received  it,  was  alkaline,  no  doubt  from 
the  excess  of  lime  used  in  the  tanneries,  and  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  lime 
had  no  effect  on  the  clarification  of  the  liquid.  Even  when  added  to  the  amount  of 
two  per  cent,  by  weight  (which  would  be  35,000  pounds  of  quicklime  for  the  day's 
run),  it  failed  to  produce  any  very  considerable  effect.  With  the  enormous  pro- 
portion of  i  by  weight  (290,000  pounds  of  quicklime  for  the  day's  run),  quite  an 
efficient  clarification  was  accomplished  by  the  subsiding  of  the  lime  ;  but  any  such 
proportion  as  this  would  be  out  of  the  question  from  a  practical  point  of  view. 
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Even  in  this  case,  however,  the  liquid  still  contained  organic  matter  in  too  large  a 
quantity  to  be  discharged  into  a  salt-water  basin  without  being  liable  to  cause 
offence. 

TVeatment  with  alum,— On  the  addition  of  alum  (or  sulphate  of  alumina)  in  suffi- 
cient amount,  there  separates  readily  from  the  sewage  a  rather  bulky  precipitate 
containing  almost  all  the  coloring  matter,  even  in  solution,  and  leaving  the  Uquid 
clear  and  nearly  colorless.  As  the  experiment  is  performed  in  the  laboratory,  bet- 
ter results  are  obtained  by  this  method  than  by  any  other ;  but  to  produce  the  best 
effect  it  is  necessary  to  add  as  much  alum  as  from  i  to  ^  of  one  per  cent,  of  the 
sewage.  To  treat  m  this  way  the  daily  discharge  of  sewage  would  require  from 
4,000  to  6,000  pounds  of  alum,  or  an  equivalent  amount  of  sulphate  of  alumina. 
The  expense  of  the  chemical  puts  this  out  of  the  question,  and,  if  it  did  not,  we 
should  have  to  face  the  fact  that  the  sediment  formed  would,  after  twenty-four 
hours'  standing,  occupy  when  wet  the  space  of  60,000  gallons ;  moreover,  with  the 
best  clarification  that  I  have  been  able  to  effect,  the  clear  liquid  still  contained,  in 
solution,  a  large  amount  of  organic  matter  ready  to  decompose. 

TrecUment  with  day. — I  was  not  able  to  obtain  satisfactory  results  by  using  clay, 
although  when  a  considerable  quantity  was  added  to  the  sewage  and  thoroughly 
mixed  with  it,  a  certain  amount  of  organic  matter  was  dragged  down  as  the  clay 
settled.  Such  treatment,  if  applied  practically,  would  increase  very  much  the 
weight  of  sludge  to  be  handled  ;  but  I  have  made  no  calculations  of  the  amount  of 
clay  required. 

Treatment  with  sulphuric  acid. — ^When  acid  is  added  to  the  sewage  in  just  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  neutralize  its  alkaline  character,  the  liquid  clears  itself  quite  well, 
most  of  the  coloring  matter  subsiding  as  a  flocculent  sediment.  The  liquid  still 
contains  a  large  quantity  of  organic  matter ;  but  if,  after  treatment  with  acid,  it 
were  filtered  and  then  allowed  to  flow  over  fragments  of  limestone  or  marble  chips, 
to  neutralize  any  excess  of  acid,  it  would  no  doubt  give  less  offence  than  at  present. 
The  amount  of  acid  required  for  this  particular  sample  would  be  equivalent  to 
about  2,000  pounds  of  oil  of  vitriol  for  the  day's  discharge,  and  the  wet  sludge 
would  occupy  about  20,000  gallons. 

You  will  bear  in  mind  that  my  experiments  have  been  performed,  and  my  con- 
clusions are  based,  on  a  single  sample  of  sewage ;  I  have  no  means  of  knowing 
how  fairly  it  represents  the  average  character  of  the  entire  day's  run.  More  ex- 
tended acquaintance  with  the  stuff  might  lead  me  to  modify  somewhat  the  state- 
ments made.    With  this  caution  I  state  the  following 


OONOLUBIOMS. 

No  practicable  chemical  treatment  will  purify  the  sewage  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  may  be  discharged  into  the  lower  Mystic  lake  with  a  reasonable  expectation  of 
freedom  from  offence. 

It  is  possible  to  treat  the  sewage  so  that  if  it  were  discharged  into  a  running 
stream,  or  into  a  tidal  basin  with  considerable  circulation,  the  risk  of  offence  would 
be  very  much  lessened. 

The  most  practical  way  of  treating  the  sewage  would  be  to  collect  in  tanks,  mix 
with  sulphuric  acid  (perhaps  with  addition  of  a  small  amount  of  sulphate  of  alu- 
mina), allow  to  settle,  filter  through  coke  or  other  material,  and  then  pass  the 
liquid  over  marble  chips  or  broken  limestone  to  the  point  of  discharge. 

The  act  of  1881,  ordering  the  discontinuance  of  the  sewer  unless 
the  sewage  was  so  treated  as  to  render  it  free  from  polhiting  sub- 
stances, was  the  subject  of  a  large  amount  of  controversy  between  the 
city  authorities  of  Boston  and  the  authorities  of  the  towns  bordering 
on  the  lower  Mystic  lake.  Finally,  after  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Act  had  been  affirmed  by  the  courts,  an  injunction  was  issued,  on  the 
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petition  of  the  town  of  Medford^  to  prevent  any  further  discharge  into 
the  lower  Mystic  lake. 

Thereupon  the  city  proposed  to  construct  works  by  which,  through 
the  operation  of  sedimentation  supplemented  by  partial  filtration 
through  natural  gravel  beds,  the  larger  portion  of  the  suspended  im- 
purities of  the  sewage  might  be  removed.  This  proposition  was 
agreed  to  by  the  town  of  Medford,  and  the  proposed  works  were  con- 
structed in  the  town  of  Winchester,  near  Bacon's  crossing,  upon  an 
area  of  about  5.5  acres.  At  this  point  a  dam  w^as  thrown  across  the 
sewer,  and  its  contents  lifted  by  a  pump  into  a  large  settling  tank,  in 
which  it  was  hoped  that  the  heavier  impurities  would  be  deposited  in 
such  manner  as  to  permit  of  their  removal  from  time  to  time.  The 
overflow  was  received  into  a  ditch,  1,250  feet  long,  after  flowing 
through  which  it  again  entered  the  sewer.  During  its  passage 
through  this  long  trench  about  one-third  of  the  partially  purified 
sewage  was  absorbed  into  the  porous,  gravelly  soil  in  which  the 
trench  was  dug.  An  additional  amount  of  suspended  impurities  was 
also  removed  by  means  of  brush  dams  placed  at  intervals  across  the 
trench. 

The  original  works  were  found  inadequate  to  the  proper  purifica- 
tion of  the  sewage,  and  in  1883  additional  settling  tanks  were  con- 
structed on  an  improved  pattern,  and  a  new  effluent  ditch,  about  1,400 
feet  in  length,  excavated  between  the  tanks  and  the  point  where  the 
sewage  was  returned  to  the  main  sewer. 

An  experiment  was  also  made  in  1884  with  a  Farqiihar  mechanical 
filter,  which  proved  to  be  incapable  of  purifying  a  sewage  carrying  as 
large  an  amount  of  matter  in  suspension  as  this. 

These  various  sedimentation  and  partial  filtration  processes  having 
proven  unsatisfactory,  the  Boston  Water  Board  concluded  in  1887  to 
adopt  chemical  precipitation,  and  accordingly  detailed  Wilbur  F. 
Learned,  C.E.,  to  experiment  and  report  on  a  scheme  for  treating  the 
sewage  by  chemical  methods.  In  a  paper.  Some  Facts  about  the 
Chemical  Treatment  of  the  Mystic  Sewage,  which  Mr.  Learned  read 
before  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  in  February,  1888,  it 
is  stated,  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  sewage,  that  the  morning 
flow  is  very  much  diluted  with  ground-water,  but  between  10  and 
11  A.M.,  or  thereabouts,  the  sewage  gradually  grows  heavier,  reaching 
its  maximum  density  about  2  or  3  p.m.  In  the  meantime  its  color  has 
changed  from  that  of  dirty  water  in  the  morning  to  a  brownish  black 
in  the  afternoon,  passing  through  the  various  shades  of  tan  to  very 
deep  red  and  thence  to  almost  black. 

Tlie  total  dissolved  and  suspended  matter  is  stated  as  112  grains 
per  U.  S.  gallon  in  the  morning,  while  in  the  afternoon  a  maximum 
is  reached  of  540  grains   per  U.  S.  gallon.    The  suspended  matter 
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amounts  to  16  grains  per  gallon  in  the  morning  and  128  grains  in  the 
afternoon.  The  sewage  is  generally  neutral,  though  occasionally 
showing  a  slight  alkaline  reaction. 

In  regard  to  his  experiments  on  the  chemical  treatment  of  this  sew- 
age, Mr.  Learned  says : 

The  chemical  reagent  used  for  precipitation  was  crude  sulphate  of  alumina  of  two 
gi-ades,  called  S.  cake  and  B.  cake.  The  S.  cake  contains  3  per  cent,  free  sulphuric 
acid,  18  per  cent,  free  alumina,  and  40  per  cent,  sulphate  of  alumina.  The  B.  cake 
contains  .005  free  sulphuric  acid,  18  per  cent,  free  alumina,  44  per  cent,  sulphate 
of  alumina.  The  large  quantity  of  free  acid  in  the  S.  cake  soon  destroys  any  iron- 
work with  which  it  may  come  in  contact,  and  it  is  not  therefore  as  preferable  for  a 
precipitant  as  the  B.  cake.  The  amount  of  precipitant  used  in  the  forenoon  is 
always  less,  and  with  better  results,  than  in  the  afternoon.  For  instance,  a  precip- 
itant applied  to  the  sewage  between  9  and  11  o'clock  a.ic,  at  the  rate  of  one-hiJf 
ton  x>er  1,000,000  gallons  will  throw  down  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  matter  in  the 
sewage,  while  two  tons  per  1,000,000  gallons  applied  to  the  sewage  between  3  and 
4  o'clock  P.M.  will  not  precipitate  more  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  matter.  I 
have  seen  the  reagent  at  the  rate  of  one  ton  per  1,000,000  throw  down  31  per 
cent,  of  the  total  matter,  and  with  the  same  sewage  a  treatment  at  the  rate  of  two 
tons  per  1,000,000  gallons  throw  down  only  32  per  cent  of  matter. 

Such  results  seem  to  show  that  beyond  certain  limits  the  chemicals  precipitate 
a  small  amount  of  matter. 

The  coarse  suspended  matter  is  easily  precipitated  by  a  moderate  amount  of  the 
chemical  reagent,  and  some  of  the  finer  particles  are  also  thrown  down,  whereby 
the  effluent  is  deprived  of  some  of  its  color,  and  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  of- 
fensive matter  removed ;  besides  this,  there  is  dissolved  matter  which  seemingly 
undergoes  little  change  in  the  presence  of  the  chemical  reagent. 

The  quantity  of  precipitant  recommended  for  the  Mystic  sewage  is  1.75  tons  of 
crude  sulphate  of  alumina  per  1,000,000  gallons,  and  increasing  gradually  until  the 
amount  reaches  3  tons  per  1,000,000  between  2  and  4  o'clock  p.m.,  then  decreas- 
ing as  the  sewage  becomes  less  dense  to  the  rate  of  half  a  ton  per  1,000,000  at 
midnight.  With  this  quantity  for  a  precipitant,  it  is  believed  that  the  effluent  will 
be  clear  and  tolerably  free  of  color,  the  suspended  matter  all  thrown  down,  and  as 
much  of  the  dissolved  matter  as  may  be  consistent  with  a  single  reagent. 

Should,  however,  additional  purification  be  required,  an  increased,  reagent  will 
not  give  better  results ;  but  if  the  effluent,  having  all  the  suspended  matter  removed, 
and  in  a  state  of  comparative  purity,  be  run  on  to  land  of  a  gravelly  nature,  which 
will  act  as  a  ckemiccU  filter,  a  still  further  state  of  purity  will  be  obtained. 

Velocity  of  trealed  sewage.-— One  of  the  experiments  was  made  with  sewage  clari- 
fied by  subsidence  and  subsequently  treated,  thus  forming  a  large  quantity  of  fine 
flocculent  matter  which  required  a  long  time  for  precipitation. 

The  velocity  of  the  treated  sewage  in  the  precipitation  tanks  varied  from  0.33 
foot  per  minute  to  0.70  foot  per  minute.  In  a  few  instances  definite  quantities  of 
suspended  matter  in  the  effluent  were  obtained,  while  in  other  cases  when  the 
velocity  was  gi*eater  no  results  were  obtained.  For  instance,  in  one  case,  when  the 
velocity  was  0.56  foot  per  minute,  23  grains  per  gallon  were  obtained,  and  in  an- 
other, when  the  velocity  was  0.37  foot  per  minute,  16  grains  per  gallon  were  found, 
while  in  cases  when  the  velocity  was  0.70  foot  per  minute  no  results  were  obtained. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  precipitation  tanks  were  inadequate  for  the 
purpose  of  precipitation. 

If  they  had  been  twice  as  long,  in  order  to  give  the  flocculent  matter  ample  time 
to  precipitate,  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  velocitv  of  0.50  foot  per  minute  would  have 
given  a  very  fiiie  effluent,  free  of  susx>ended  flocculent  matter. 

TreatmeTii  of  crude  sewage  and  of  clarified  sewage. — This  experiment  consisted 
in  treating  crude  and  clarified  sewage  with  equal  quantities  of  precipitant  at  differ- 
ent hours  of  the  day. 

The  total  average  per  cent,  of  matter  precipitated  from  the  crude  sewage  was  29 
per  cent.,  and  the  amount  precipitated  from  the  clarified  sewage  was  30  per  cent. 
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This  small  difference  might  have  been  increased  somewhat  by  a  greater  number 
of  trials,  but  the  difference  will  always  be  small  when  the  amount  of  reagent  ap- 
plied to  the  crude  sewage  is  adequate,  because  it  requires  a  large  quantity  of  pre- 
cipitant to  throw  down  the  fine  particles  of  matter  in  the  clarified  sewage,  while  ihe 
same  quantity  applied  to  the  crude  sewage  will  give  very  nearly  as  good  results. 

Admitting  a  slight  advantage  by  treating  the  clarified  sewage  when  the  amount 
of  precipitate  alone  is  considered,  the  advantages  obtained  from  the  crude  sewage, 
such  as  compact  sludge,  active  precipitation,  etc.,  far  exceed  that  of  the  former 
method. 

The  benefit  of  having  a  compact  sludge  cannot  be  too  highly  spoken  of ;  in  fact, 
lime  is  frequently  added  as  a  reagent  in  part  for  this  purpose,  and  is  one  of  the  re- 
quirements in  case  the  sludge  is  to  be  pressed. 

As  the  result  of  his  experiments,  Mr.  Learned  recommended  the  fol- 
lowing for  the  Mystic  valley  sewage : 

(1)  The  intermittent  treatment  of  the  sewage. 

(2)  The  construction  of  four  precipitation  tanks,  each  capable  of 
holding  three  hours*  pumping. 

(3)  A  sludge-well  into  which  the  sludge  may  be  drained. 

(4)  A  sludge-pump  for  raising  the  sludge  into  flumes,  by  which  it  may 
be  conveyed  to  shallow  basins  for  partial  desiccation  until  such  time 
as  pressing  the  sludge  may  become  a  necessity. 

(5)  A  branch  sewer  from  the  present  line  of  main  sewer  to  a  pump- 
well  on  the  city's  land. 

(6)  An  engine  and  pump  for  pumping  the  sewage  into  the  tanks. 

(7)  Tanks  and  machinery  to  aid  the  dissolving  of  the  crude  sulphate 
of  alumina. 

(8)  Buildings,  including  engine-house,  coal-shed,  etc.,  all  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $11,000. 

In  accordance  with  this  recommendation  the  present  works,  which 
are  illustrated  in  Figs.  67,  58,  and  59,  were  designed  and  constructed, 
ready  for  operation,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1888.  They  consist, 
in  detail,  of  a  pump-well  connected  with  the  main  sewer  by  a  branch 
sewer  of  brick,  a  sewage-pump  and  engine,  engine-house,  four  settling 
tanks,  a  sludge-well,  sludge-pump,  and  a  series  of  settling  basins  for 
receiving  the  sludge.  The  general  design  of  the  works  may  be  readily 
inferred  from  the  illustrations.  In  the  engine-house  are  three  vats 
(marked  chemical  tanks  on  the  plan),  so  arranged  that  the  precipitant 
is  fed  from  the  middle  vat,  which  is  placed  lower  than  the  other  two, 
in  which  the  precipitant  is  dissolved;  these  vats  are  provided  with 
steam  coils  for  heating  the  water  used,  and  with  a  stirring  apparatus 
driven  by  the  engine. 

The  precipitant  is  fed  to  the  sewage  as  it  flows  from  the  branch 
sewer  into  the  pump-well ;  the  process  of  pumping  thoroughly  incor- 
porates the  chemicals.  As  each  settling  tank  is  filled,  the  sewage  is 
allowed  to  remain  quiescent  for  about  three  hours,  after  which  time  it 
is  found  that  the  sedimentation  process  is  complete.    The  clarified 
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e£9ueiit  is  then  drawn  oflf  by  means  of  narrow  stop-planks,  which  are 
removed  one  by  one.  During  the  winter  season  the  tanks  can  be 
filled  six  times  before  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  the 
sludge.  In  warm  weather 
the  sludge,  if  allowed  to 
remain  too  long,  is  liable 
to  become  offensive,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  remove  it 
somewhat  of tener.  The  re- 
moval is  effected  through 
sluices  connecting  with 
the  sludge-wellj  which  is 
placed  in  the  middle  space 
between  the  four  tanks,  as 
indicated  on  the  plan.  Fig. 
68.  From  the  sludge-well 
the  sludge  is  pumped  into 
a  flume,  which  conveys  it 
to  the  settling  basins.  A 
cross-section  through  the 
buildings,  on  the  line  C  D 
on  the  plan,  is  shown  by 
Fig.  69.  The  results  of  a 
number  of  measurements, 
made  since  the  plant  was 
put  in  operation,  show  that 
on  the  average  1  volume 
of  sludge  is  deposited  to 
every  30  volumes  of  sew- 
age treated.  After  the 
e£9uent  has  been  drawn 
down  as  low  as  it  can  be 
without  disturbing  the 
sludge,  the  latter  is  found 
to  contain  about  4  parts  of 
dry  solids  to  96  parts  of 
water;  a  large  portion  of 
the  water  disappears  in 
the  settling  basins,  leav- 
ing a  product  sufficiently 
dry  to  permit  of  handling,  and  containing  about  4  parts  of  solids  to 
12  parts  of  water.  The  volume  of  the  dry  product  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  10  cubic  yards  daily. 
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The  cost  of  the  present  works,  including  the  preparation  of  the  set- 
tling basins,  was  $10,410. 

For  the  year  ending  December  31,  1889,  the  total  amount  of  sewage 
pumped  and  treated  was  99,882,850  gallons,  or  324,000  gallons  per  day, 
exclusive  of  Sundays  and  legal  holidays,  when  the  pumps  were  not 
run;  404,270  pounds  of  sulphate  of  alumina  were  used  as  a  precipitant, 
and  162  tons  of  coal  used  in  the  pumping. 

The  cost  of  pumping  and  treating  the  sewage,  exclusive  of  the  care 
of  the  main  sewer  and  its  branches,  is  given  as  $152.46  per  1,000,000 
gallons  treated. 

For  the  year  ending  December  31,  1890,  the  pumps  ran  335  days, 
working  5,147  hours,  and  the  amount  of  sewage  pumped  and  treated 
was  119,119,670  gallons,  making  an  average  of  355,500  gallons  per  day 
of  pumping.  The  total  amount  of  sulphate  of  alumina  used  during 
the  year  was  323,650  pounds.  The  coal  consumption  amounted  to  191 
tons.  The  quantity  of  sludge  removed  from  the  basins  was  2,611 
cubic  yards. 

The  rate  of  precipitant  used  for  the  year  1890  was  1  part  of  crude 
sulphate  of  alumina  to  3,067  parts  of  sewage,  or  1.36  net  tons  per 
1,000,000  gallons  of  sewage. 

For  the  13  months  ending  January  31, 1892,  the  total  quantity  of 
sewage  pumped  and  treated  was  133,102,028  gallons.  The  total 
amount  of  crude  sulphate  of  alumina  used  was  331,890  pounds;  the 
amount  of  coal,  210.66  tons. 

The  quantity  of  sludge  removed  from  the  basins  was  2,334  cubic 
yards,  the  most  of  which  was  carted  away  by  a  neighboring  farmer, 
and  used  as  a  fertilizer.  The  rate  of  application  of  precipitant  was 
one  part  to  3,354  parts  of  sewage,  or  1.24  net  tons  per  1,000,000  gallons 
of  sewage.* 

*  The  Bonroee  of  information  in  regard  to  the  Mjratic  Valley  Sewage  DiapoMd  Works  are  the  SdL 
5th,  6th,  8th,  12th,  13th,  14th,  15th,  and  16th  An.  Repta.  of  the  Boston  Water  Boazd ;  and  Mr. 
Leamed^a  paper,  Some  Facts  about  the  Chemical  Treatment  of  Mystic  Sewage,  in  the  Jour. 
Assoc,  of  Eng.  Socs.,  toI.  viL,  No.  7  (June,  1888),  pp.  344-348.  Mr.  Leamed's  paper  is  also  to  be 
found  in  Eng.  <fi  Bldg.  Reed.,  voL  xix.  (1889),  p.  189. 
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CHAPTER  XXVn. 

CHEMICAL  PRECIPITATION  AT  WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Pbobably  the  sewage  disposal  of  the  city  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
has  been  the  subject  of  more  discussion  than  that  of  any  other  Ameri- 
can city.  As  long  ago  as  1872,  Phinehas  Ball,  C.E.,  presented  a  scheme 
for  the  utilization  of  the  Worcester  sewage ;  and  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Health,  at  the  very  beginning  of  its  series  of  studies  of 
river  pollution,  selected  the  Blackstone  river,  which  receives  the  sewage 
of  Worcester,  as  one  of  the  streams  for  special  examination.  The  re- 
sults of  this  original  study  of  the  Blackstone  river  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health  are  to  be  found  in  its  Fourth  Annual  Beport.  The  examina- 
tion of  the  waters  of  the  river,  which  was  thus  begun  in  1872,  was  con- 
tinued in  the  following  year,  and  the  additional  results  may  be  found 
in  the  Fifth  Annual  Beport  of  the  Board.  In  the  Seventh  Annual 
Beport  may  be  found  further  investigations,  and  a  statement  in  detail 
of  all  the  various  sources  of  pollution  which  existed  on  the  Blackstone 
river  at  that  time,  together  with  analyses  of  the  water,  and  a  tabulation 
of  the  dry  weather  flow  in  relation  to  the  sources  of  pollution,  number 
of  the  same,  etc.,  per  square  mile.  From  the  summary  it  appears  that 
there  were  at  that  time  44  woollen  mills,  employing  3,003  operatives ; 
27  cotton  mills,  employing  3,978  operatives  ;  12  iron  works,  employing 
1,224  operatives ;  1  tannery,  employing  6 ;  and  1  shamble,  employing  6 
operatives.  The  sewage  and  various  manufacturing  wastes  of  nearly 
all  those  establishments  passed  directly  into  the  river.  In  the  Fourth 
Annual  Beport  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  is  also  given  an  extended 
series  of  analyses  of  samples  of  the  sewage  of  Worcester,  made  by  Pro- 
fessor Wm.  Bipley  Nichols,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  average  day 
sewage  of  Worcester  contained  at  that  time  25.35  parts  in  100,000  of 
total  dissolved  matters,  1.876  parts  of  free  ammonia,  and  0.316  part  of 
albuminoid  ammonia.  The  average  night  sewage  contained  15.29  parts 
in  100,000  of  total  dissolved  matters,  0.745  part  of  free  ammonia,  and 
0.144  part  of  albuminoid  ammonia. 

In  order  to  understand  the  relation  of  the  City  of«Worcester  to  the 
Blackstone  river,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  river  is  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Kettle  and  Mill  brooks,  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
city  of  Worcester,  and  flows  thence  in  a  southeasterly  direction  to  tide- 
water at  Pawtucket,  Bhode  Island,  crossing  the  state  line  at  Black- 
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stone.  The  drainage  area  of  the  Blackstone  in  Massachusetts,  not 
including  Mill  river,  which  unites  with  it  below  the  state  line,  is  260 
square  miles. 

The  valleys  of  the  two  streams,  which  unite  at  Worcester  to  form  the 
BJackstone  river,  contain  naturally  a  number  of  small  lakes  and  ponds. 
These  streams  are  rapid  flowing,  and,  as  on  the  other  tributaries  of  the 
Blackstone,  nearly  every  available  mill  site  in  the  valleys  has  been 
utilized  for  the  location  of  mills.  In  order  to  supply  water  power  dur- 
ing the  dry  season,  many  of  the  natural  bodies  of  water  have  been  con-* 
verted  into  storage  reservoirs  by  the  construction  of  dikes  and  embank- 
ments, and  in  addition  many  large  artificial  storage  reservoirs  have 
been  built.  From  this  complete  development  of  the  water  power  in 
the  valleys  it  results  that  the  dry-weather  flow  of  the  streams  is  kept 
high  by  the  flow  of  the  large  amount  of  stored  water.  The  mills,  how- 
ever, discharge  into  the  stream,  as  already  stated,  much  of  their  sewage 
and  manufacturing  wastes,  wjiich  are  nevertheless  more  thoroughly 
diluted  and  removed  than  they  otherwise  would  be,  by  reason  of  the 
large  dry-weather  flow  due  to  storage. 

The  city  of  Worcester  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  head  waters 
of  the  Blackstone  river.  In  1892  the  sewerage  system  included  about 
80  miles  of  sewers  which  discharge  sewage  into  the  river,  chiefly 
through  Mill  brook,  one  of  the  confluent  tributaries.  An  Act  was 
passed  by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  1867  allowing  Mill  brook 
to  be  used  as  a  common  sewer.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  walled  in 
and  arched  over  for  much  of  its  length  through  the  city,  so  that  it  has 
become,  substantially,  a  main  sewer  of  the  city. 

The  population  of  Worcester,  by  the  census  of  1890,  was  84,645,  and 
the  growth  during  the  previous  25  years  is  shown  by  the  following 
figures : 

In  1865  the  population  was  30,047 ;  in  1870,  41,105  ;  in  1875,  49,317 ; 
in  1880,  58,291 ;  in  1885,  68,383. 

The  daily  consumption  of  water  is  stated  as  amounting  to  4,635,000 
gallons  in  1890.  In  1892  it  may  be  taken  at  about  5,000,000  gallons 
per  day,  giving  for  a  population  of  90,000  an  average  per  capita  of 
55.5  gallons  per  day. 

The  distance  by  river  from  Worcester  to  Blackstone,  at  the  state 
line,  is  26  miles,  and  the  fall  in  that  distance  is  220  feet,  and  through- 
out this  whole  distance  are  located  a  large  number  of  manufacturing 
establishments. 

The  Blackstone  river  is  not  used  at  any  point  for  a  public  water 
supply,  and  the  chief  reason  for  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  riparian 
owners  below  Worcester  for  the  purification  of  the  sewage  of  that  city, 
was  the  production  of  a  nuisance  so  serious  as  not  only  to  unfit  the 
water  of  the  stream  for  use  in  manufacturing  operations,  but  also  be- 
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cause  of  its  condition  being  probably  dangerous  to  health.  The  phy- 
sicians practising  in  the  towns  below  Worcester,  through  which  the 
river  flows,  for  a  number  of  years  considered  the  conditions  such  as  to 
produce  a  large  amount  of  sickness. 

In  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  sewage  contamination  upon  the  use  of 
the  river  water  for  manufacturing  purposes,  it  was  claimed  that  light- 
colored  cloths  could  not  be  made  when  the  river  water  was  used,  and 
that  some  of  the  cotton  mills  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  making  of 
this  class  of  goods.  The  water  was  also  found  unfit  for  use  in  steam 
boilers,  causing  foaming  and  corrosion.  Statements  made  by  manu- 
facturers along  the  river  indicated  that  this  trouble  was  met  with  at  all 
the  mills  where  water  from  the  river  was  used  in  steam  boilers,  while 
those  using  the  water  of  tributary  streams  did  not  have  this  cause  for 
complaint.  The  reason  for  this  condition  of  the  river  water  was  prob- 
ably found  in  the  fact  that  a  number  of  the  manufacturing  establish- 
ments at  Worcester  discharged  a  large  amount  of  waste  acid  into  the 
stream.  This  was  particularly  the  case  with  the  sewage  from  the  wire 
works  which  are  located  there. 

As  regards  the  discharge  of  crude  sewage  into  the  Blackstone  river, 
the  effect  upon  the  city  of  Worcester  itself  has  not  been  at  any  time 
specially  unsatisfactory,  except  that  the  foul  smells  in  Mill  brook  have 
necessitated,  as  already  stated,  the  covering  of  that  stream  within  the 
city  limits.  The  nuisance,  however,  gradually  became  very  serious  to 
the  people  on  the  banks  of  the  river  below  Worcester,  and  was  espe- 
cially offensive  at  Millbury,  which  is  the  nearest  town  to  Worcester.* 

Having  indicated  in  the  foregoing  the  conditions  which  led  to  a  de- 
mand on  the  part  of  the  people  living  upon  the  banks  and  using  the 
waters  of  the  Blackstone  river  below  Worcester,  for  a  purification  of 
the  Worcester  sewage,  we  may,  before  describing  the  works  which 
have  been  actually  carried  out,  refer  to  the  several  projects  at  different 
times  proposed.  The  first  of  these,  as  already  noted,  is  Mr.  Ball's,  of 
1872.  Mr.  Ball's  report  is  given  in  the  Fourth  Annual  Beport  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  page  109  and  following,  and  the  map  accom- 
panying it  may  be  found  facing  page  406  in  the  Seventh  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  same  Board.  From  them  it  appears  that  Mr.  Ball  proposed 
in  1872  to  dispose  of  the  sewage  of  the  city  by  irrigation,  at  a  point 
about  three  miles  below  the  city  and  not  far  from  the  village  of  Mill- 
bury.  The  project  involved  the  delivery  of  the  sewage  to  this  area 
by  gravity. 

In  1881  the  town  of  Millbury  employed  Col.  George  E.  Waring,  Jr., 
"  to  suggest  some  practicable  plan  by  which  the  city  of  Worcester 

*  For  a  discnsaion  of  the  process  of  self-pnrification  as  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  Black- 
stone river,  see  Special  Report  of  the  Mass.  St.  Bd.  Health,  Part  L,  Examination  of  Water  Sap- 
plies,  pp.  704-796. 
27 
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may  withhold  from  the  Blackstone  river  the  waste  organic  matter  pro- 
duced by  the  population  and  its  industries,  and  now  polluting  that 
stream/* 

The  plan  proposed  by  Col.  Waring  included  the  following  : 

I.  To  separate  the  dry-weather  sewage  of  the  city  and  the  early 
storm-washings  of  the  sewers  from  the  water  of  Mill  brook. 

n.  To  allow  the  earthy  matters  of  the  sewage  to  subside. 

rn.  To  screen  out  the  coarser  objects. 

rV.  To  expose  the  screened  sewage  in  a  thin  sheet  to  the  air  during 
its  rapid  flow  for  a  distance  of  500  feet  at  a  sharp  fall. 

V.  To  carry  it  at  low  velocity  for  about  10  miles  through  ditches 
bordered  by  rank-growing  trees  or  bushes ;  alternating  to  a  second 
set  of  ditches  as  often  as  necessary,  say  once  a  week,  so  as  to  give 
each  set  a  dry  week  for  the  aeration  of  the  subsided  matters. 

VI.  To  spread  the  resultant  effluent  over  126  acres  of  wooded  swamp 
land,  giving  each  area  two  days  out  of  three  for  aeration. 

The  area  selected  by  Col.  Waring  is  included  in  the  area  near  Mill- 
bury,  which  Mr.  Ball  proposed  to  utilize  in  1872.* 

The  Legislature  of  1881  directed  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  inves- 
tigate the  question  of  sewage  disposal  for  Worcester,  with  special 
reference  to  preventing  the  further  pollution  of  the  Blackstone  river 
and  its  tributaries,  and  recommend  a  definite  plan  for  preventing  such 
pollution.  The  Board  appointed,  as  experts,  C.  F.  Folsom,  M.D.,  and 
Joseph  P.  Davis,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.E.,  who,  acting  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Walcott,  Secretary  of  the  Board,  designed  a  system  of  disposal 
by  intermittent  filtration.  By  this  project  the  sewage  would  be  di- 
verted from  Mill  brook  and  conducted,  partly  by  gravity  and  partly 
by  pumping  from  a  low  area,  to  a  tract  of  land  midway  between 
Worcester  and  Millbury,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  locality  previously 
selected  by  Mr.  Ball  and  Col.  Waring,  but  at  a  somewhat  higher  eleva- 
tion. For  this  purpose  it  was  proposed  to  distribute  the  sewage  at  a 
rate  not  exceeding  40,000  gallons  per  acre  per  day,  the  experts  express- 
ing the  opinion  that  this  daily  quantity  would  not  be  large  enough  to 
prevent  the  successful  raising  of  crops  on  the  filtration  area.  The 
estimated  cost  of  carrying  out  the  plan  of  intermittent  filtration  was 
$408,490.  The  necessary  pumping  was  estimated  at  $3,500  per  year.  The 
cost  of  construction  under  Col.  Waring's  plan  was  estimated  at  $206,500. 

Criticisms  of  Col.  Waring's  plan  are  submitted  by  the  experts  in 
their  report,  and  reasons  given  why,  in  their  opinion,  it  would  not 
provide  an  efficient  solution  of  the  sewage  disposal  problem  for 
Worcester.! 

»  Col.  Waring's  report  may  be  found  in  the  Sanitary  Appendix  to  the  8d  An.  Bept.  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health,  Lunacy,  and  Charity,  for  the  year  1881. 

t  The  experts*  report  may  also  be  found  in  the  Sanitary  Appendix  to  the  3d  An.  Rept  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  Lunacy,  and  Charity. 
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At  the  first  session  of  the  Legislature  following  the  presentation  of 
this  report,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  interests  of  the  residents 
along  the  Blackstone  river  below  Worcester,  by  the  provisions  of 
which  the  city  of  Worcester  was  required  to  purify  its  sewage  before 
discharging  it  into  the  river,  within  four  months  from  its  passage,  and 
thereafter  to  cease  discharging  into  the  river  all  matter  offensive  or 
dangerous  to  public  health.  In  the  extended  hearing  which  was  given 
before  the  Joint  Standing  Legislative  Committee  on  Public  Health, 
the  riparian  owners  claimed  that  they  were  injured  in  health  and 
business  by  reason  of  the  presence  of  Worcester  sewage  in  the  stream. 
Testimony  was  given  on  the  part  of  the  petitioners  for  the  bill  to  the 
effect  that  only  a  few  years  before,  the  stream  was  pure  and  fit  for  all 
kinds  of  manufacturing  uses ;  whereas  now  the  stream  had  become 
offensive  to  sight  and  smell,  and  its  water  rendered  entirely  imfit  for 
use  in  manufacturing.  The  city  authorities  denied  nearly  all  the 
statements  of  the  petitioners,  claiming  in  effect :  (1)  The  city  was  not 
creating  any  nuisance ;  (2)  even  if  the  city  were  creating  a  nuisance,  it 
still  had  a  right  to  do  so  under  the  Law  of  1867,  by  which  it  was  per- 
mitted to  discharge  crude  sewage  into  Mill  brook;  (3)  the  proper 
remedy  for  the  petitioners  was  not  to  compel  Worcester  to  purify  its 
sewage,  but  to  remove  the  dams  built  by  the  petitioners,  thereby 
removing  obstructions  in  the  stream  which  prevented  the  sewage  from 
flowing  freely  and  purifying  itself.  The  expert  testimony  on  the  side 
of  the  city  was  prepared  by  Wm.  E.  Worthen,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.E.,  and 
the  city  engineer,  Charles  A.  Allen,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.E.  The  State's 
side  of  the  case  was  presented  by  Drs.  Folsom  and  Wolcott,  and  Joseph 
P.  Davis,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.E.,  who,  as  a  commission  of  experts,  had 
devised  the  project  of  disposal  by  intermittent  filtration,  already 
briefly  described.* 

The  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  city  to  the  compulsory  expendi- 
ture of  the  large  amount  of  money  which  was  required  to  effect  the 
puriflcation,  was  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  anything  being  done  at 
that  time,  and  the  Legislature  adjourned  without  passing  the  Act. 
The  bill  was  again  introduced  at  the  session  of  1884,  and,  after  a 
spirited  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  city,  again  defeated,  for  reasons 
similar  to  those  which  had  been  previously  urged. 

In  his  report  to  the  Massachusetts  Drainage  Commission  in  1885, 
Mr.  Clarke  further  considers  the  question  of  sewage  disposal  for  Wor- 
cester, and  reviews  the  several  reports  which  have  been  made  previous 
to  that  time.  His  conclusion  was  that  a  solution  of  the  problem  of 
sewage  disposal  at  Worcester  had  already  been  devised  by  the  experts 

*  For  this  evidence  in  detail,  see  The  Sewage  of  Worcester  in  its  Relation  to  the  Blackstone 
Riyer.  Hearing  before  the  Joint  Committee  on  Public  Health,  in  the  matter  of  restraining  the 
dty  of  Worcester  from  polluting  the  Blackstone  riv(;r.  Feb.  and  March,  1883,  Pamphlet^ 
164pageB. 
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of  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  1881,  and  he  therefore  investigated 
the  conditions  at  Worcester  no  further  than  was  necessary  to  verify 
the  essential  features  of  their  plans.  Mr.  Clarke  states  that  an  exam- 
ination of  the  territory  below  Worcester  showed  that  the  tract  of  land 
which  had  been  selected  as  a  filtration  area  was  most  accessible  and 
suitable  for  the  purpose.  Borings  and  test-pits  also  proved  the  adapt- 
ability of  the  soil  for  filtration. 

The  estimates  prepared  by  the  experts  were  verified  by  Mr.  Clarke, 
with  the  result  that  if  they  were  in  error  at  all  they  were  larger  than 
necessary.  Mr.  Clarke  closes  the  portion  of  his  report  treating  of 
Worcester  sewage  disposal  with  the  suggestion  that  the  Drainage 
Commission  could,  with  propriety  and  safety,  recommend  that  Wor- 
cester be  required  to  purify  its  sewage  in  some  way ;  but  that  a  choice 
of  method  and  its  details  be  determined  by  the  city  itself. 

During  the  period  of  discussion  the  pollution  increased  from  year 
to  year,  and  in  1883  the  City  Council  of  Worcester  directed  the  city 
engineer,  Charles  A.  Allen,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.E.,  to  proceed  to  Europe 
in  order  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  sewage  disposal  as  prac- 
tised there,  with  special  reference  to  the  conditions  obtaining  at  Wor- 
cester. Mr.  Allen  accordingly  visited  England,  France,  and  Germany, 
examining  the  methods  of  sewage  disposal  in  use  at  Croydon,  Don- 
caster,  Burnley,  Bradford,  Leeds,  Bamsley,  Wigau,  Leyton,  Birming- 
ham, and  Atherton  in  England,  Paris  in  France,  and  Berlin  and 
Dantzic  in  Germany. 

Finally,  in  1886  the  Legislature  passed  an  Act  directing  that  the 
city  of  Worcester  should,  without  being  limited  to  any  particular 
system,  within  four  years  after  its  passage,  remove  from  its  sewage, 
before  its  discharge  into  the  Blackstone  river,  "the  offensive  and 
polluting  properties  and  substances  therein,  so  that  after  its  discharge 
into  said  river,  either  directly  or  through  its  tributaries,  it  shall  not 
create  a  nuisance  which  might  endanger  the  public  health." 

The  city  was  also  authorized  by  the  Act  to  acquire  rights  of  way  or 
easements  wherever  needed  for  the  construction  of  the  necessary  sew- 
erage and  sewage  disposal  works,  and  for  the  payment  of  all  damages 
sustained  by  any  person  or  corporation  by  reason  of  such  erection  or 
construction ;  also  to  raise  and  appropriate  such  sums  of  money  as 
might  be  required  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

September  20, 1886,  the  City  Council  ordered  that  the  city  engineer 
make  such  investigations,  examinations,  surveys,  plans,  and  estimates, 
and  take  the  opinions  of  such  experts  as  he  deemed  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  best  and  most  approved  system  of  sewage  disposal  to  be 
obtained  for  the  city  of  Worcester  in  compliance  with  the  law.  The 
city  engineer  was  also  directed  to  report  his  plans  as  soon  as  possible. 
Li  his  report,  submitted  in  accordance  with  this  order,  Mr.  Allen  first 
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gives  an  account  of  the  several  foreign  sewage  disposal  works  visited 
by  him  in  1883. 

In  regard  to  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  of  Worcester  by  irrigation, 
Mr.  Allen  says : 

Now  the  conditions,  climatio  and  other,  that  exist  at  Worcester  are  not  as  favor- 
able to  the  proper  treatment  of  sewage  by  irrigation  or  by  filtration  as  in  England 
and  France,  or  even  in  Oermany,  at  Berlin  and  Dantzic. 

It  has  been  stated,  both  in  reports  made  upon  the  subject  of  sewage  treatment 
and  in  evidence  taken  in  support  of  the  claim  that  the  city  of  Worcester  should 
purify  its  sewage,  that  the  climate  at  Berlin  and  Dantzic,  where  broad  irrigation  is 
resorted  to,  is  substantially  the  same  as  at  Worcester,  and  that  therefore  it  will  be 
easy  to  purify  the  sewage  of  the  city  by  irrigation  throughout  the  entire  year. 

I  think,  however,  that  there  is  a  reasonable  doubt  about  this.  The  following 
statements  of  the  difference  in  temperatures  will  show  a  decided  difference  in 
climatic  conditions  during  the  winter  months.  The  temperatures  at  Dantzic  were 
obtained  from  Mr.  Aird,  the  manager  of  the  fai'm  at  that  place,  and  are  official ; 
while  the  temperatures  at  Worcester  are  taken  from  the  city  records. 

The  following  table  gives  the  differences  in  temperature  for  five  winters,  begin- 
ning with  December  1,  1877,  and  ending  March  31,^883 : 


Dantxic. 


Average  monthly 
temperature. 


December,  1878 34**  Fahr. 

January,  1879 28**     " 

February,  "     32°      " 

March,       "     ..33**     ** 


Average  by  months  . . .  31.75**  Fahr. 

December,  1879 27**  Fahr. 

January,  1880 29**     ** 

February,  "     31**      " 

March,       "    36**     '* 


Average  by  months  . . .  30.75**  Fahr. 

December,  1880 34**  Fahr. 

January,  1881 23**     ** 

February,  "     28**      " 

March,       '•     34**     " 


Average  by  months  , 


December,  1881 34 

January,  1882 37 

February,  "     38^ 

March,       "     44* 


29.5°  Fahr. 
Fahr. 


Average  by  months. . .  38.25**  Fahr. 

December,  1882 26°  Fahr. 

January,  1883 27°     " 

February,  "     30°     « 

March,       "     26**     ** 


Average  by  months  . . .  29.75**  Fahr. 


Worcester. 


Average  monthly 
temperature. 


December,  1878 25°  Fahr. 

Januaiy,  1879 20**     ** 

February,  •*     20**     ** 

March,        **     30°     " 


Average  by  months . 


December,  1879 28' 

January,  1880 30' 

February,  *'    27' 

March,        "    29' 


23.75°  Fahr. 
Fahr. 


Average  by  months  . . .  28.5°  Fahr. 

December,  1880 20°  Fahr. 

Januai7,  1881 16°     ** 

February,  «*    23°      " 

March,       "    32°      ** 


Average  by  months  . . .  22.75°  Fahr. 

December,  1881 33°  Fahr. 

January,  1882 21°      " 

February,  "     25"      *' 

March,       '*     32°      " 


Average  by  months  . . .  27.75°  Fahr. 

December,  1882 23°  Fahr. 

January,  1883 18°      " 

February,  '*     22°     ** 

March,       "     23°     *' 


Average  by  months  . . .  21.5°  Fahr. 


It  will  be  noticed  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  winter  of  1879-80,  the  mercury 
ranged  much  lower  at  Worcester  than  at  Dantzic,  a  difference  of  from  7°  to  8°  Fahr. 
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for  the  entire  season  being  the  general  amount.  This,  of  course,  makes  a  gi-eat 
difference  in  frost  penetration,  and  adds  to  the  liability  of  the  ground  remaining 
frozen. 

An  examination  of  the  tables  of  daily  temperature  .  .  .  shows  that,  in  the 
five  years  covered  by  the  tables  given  above,  at  Dantzic  there  were  only  three  days 
during  that  period  that  the  thermometer  registered  below  zero,  the  extreme  being 
4°  degrees  below ;  while  at  Worcester,  during  the  same  period,  there  were  forty 
days  below  zero,  with  an  extreme  of  18°  below. 

At  Dantzic  there  were  thirty-eight  days  in  which  the  temperature  was  between 
10°  and  20°  above  zero,  while  at  Worcester  there  were  164  days. 

While  there  were  364  days  at  Dantzic  in  which  the  thermometer  registered  be- 
tween 20°  and  32°  degrees  above,  at  Worcester  there  were  221  davs. 

The  total  number  of  days  covered  by  the  observations  in  the  five  years  was  606 . 
Of  this  number  Dantzic  had  460  below  the  freezing  point,  or  about  75.9  per  cent., 
while  Worcester  had  542  days,  or  89.4  per  cent. 

While  Dantzic  had  only  114  days  below  20^,  or  18.8  x>er  cent.,  Worcester  had 
828,  or  54.1  per  cent.* 

As  has  been  stated  in  the  description  of  the  works  at  Berlin,  the  sewage  is  stored 
in  large  reservoirs  during  the  severest  portion  of  the  winter,  no  attempt  being 
made  to  purify  by  irrigation ;  while  at  Dantzic  it  is  constantly  applied  to  the  land 
without  regard  to  the  weather,  the  manager  stating  that  while  the  action  of  the 
frost  interfered  somewhat  with  the  operation  of  the  works,  still  the  periods  of  ex- 
treme cold  were  of  so  short  duration  that  no  serious  difficulty  was  experienced. 

A  glance  at  the  table  of  temperature  will  illustrate  this  fact.  For  instance,  from 
the  25th  to  the  28th  inclusive  of  January,  1881,  was  the  coldest  weather  indicated 
for  any  four  consecutive  days  in  the  five  years.  For  the  following  twenty  days  the 
temperature  averaged  83°,  one  degree  above  the  freezing  point,  so  that  whatever 
frost  had  penetrated  the  ground  during  the  short  cold  period  would  undoubtedly 
be  removed  long  before  the  twenty  days  had  expired.  In  fact,  there  could  have 
been  very  little  severe  frost  after  this  time,  for  the  avenge  temperature  of  the 
month  of  February  following  was  28**  Fahr. ,  while  March  had  an  average  of  34* 
Fahr. 

It  is  true  that  here  in  New  England  extremes  of  cold  are  followed  frequently  by 
warmer  periods — that  is,  the  weather  is  not  excessively  cold  for  long  periods  of 
time ;  but  the  reaction  is  not  generally  great,  and  it  is  almost  too  well  known  a  fact 
to  be  commented  upon,  that  after  the  frost  once  enters  the  ground  here,  it  stays 
with  almost  constantly  increasing  depth  until  spring  fairly  opens. 

That  this  difference  in  climatic  conditions  is  likely  to  prove  a  troublesome  mat- 
ter, if  any  method  of  land  treatment  is  exclusively  relied  upon,  there  would  seem 
to  be  but  little  doubt. 

In  Mr.  Allen's  opinion  the  climatic  difficulty  at  Worcester  was  likely 
to  be  a  serious  one,  and  he  accordingly  deemed  it  desirable  to  take 
the  opinion  of  some  of  tbe  ablest  English  sanitary  engineers  upon 
this  point.  In  response  to  a  request  from  him,  Mr.  B.  S.  Bmndell, 
M.  Inst.  C.E.,  who  has  oonstructed  many  sewage  farms,  among  them 
the  farm  at  Doncaster,  England,  which  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
(from  a  sanitary  point  of  view),  wrote  as  follows  : 

Sewage  if  properly  applied  to  land  may  be  purified ;  but  the  operation  is  not 
profitable.  That  is  to  say,  sewage  farming  cannot,  save  in  exceptional  instances, 
be  made  to  pay.  Given  a  sufficient  and  suitable  area  of  land,  and  if  the  sewage  is 
passed  either  over  or  through  it  you  can  have  an  effluent  water  fit  to  pass  into  any 

*  For  complete  table  of  oomparative  daily  temperatares  at  Woroeater  and  Dantzic  for  the  five 
winters,  1878-79  to  1882-83  inclasive,  see  either  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  Allen^a  original  report^  or 
bis  paper  on  Sewage  Disposal,  in  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C.E.,  vol.  xviii.,  pp.  1(^17. 

Also  refer  to  table  on  page  806  for  mean  temperatore  of  winter  months  at  Dantsic  for  81  yeara. 
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stream  without  polluting  that  stream.  Whether  what  is  known  as  sewage  farming 
conld  be  made  to  succeed  in  your  climate  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say. 

With  a  winter  of  extreme  severity  extending,  as  you  say,  from  early  in  November 
to  April,  and  with  the  ground  frozen  from  three  to  five  feet  deep  for  a  good  part  of 
that  time,  the  application  of  sewage  would  be  extremely  difficult. 

Our  winters  here,  although  adding  to  the  trouble  of  sewage  irrigation,  do  not 
msike  it  impossible.  The  temperature  of  the  sewage  when  it  reaches  the  land  is 
sufficiently  high  to  keep  the  outfaUs  open ;  but  of  course  when  it  spreads  upon  the 
land  it  soon  becomes  frozen,  and  remains  a  glazed  surface  until  the  thaw  sets  in, 
when  it  is  gradually  absorbed  by  the  land. 

I  do  not  feel  able  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  how  far  this  process  woxdd  be  limited 
by  the  degree  of  cold  to  which  you  are  liable,  but  I  foresee  veiy  considerable  dif- 
ficulty in  the  matter. 

Mr.  James  Mansergh,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  in  answer  to  a  similar  inquiry 
addressed  to  him,  wrote  as  follows : 

I  have  carefully  considered,  in  the  light  of  my  experience  in  England,  whether 
under  such  conditions  as  these,  the  disposal  of  sewage  by  way  of  broad  irrigation 
and  downward  intermittent  filtration  may  be  counted  on  as  a  reliable  and  satis- 
&ictory  mode  of  treatment. 

My  experience  on  this  matter  dates  from  the  year  1860,  when,  in  conjunction 
with  my  then  partner,  Mr.  Hugh  U.  McKie,  O.E.,  City  Surveyor  of  Carlisle,  I  laid 
out  the' first  sewage  farm  ever  made  in  England,  to  Mr.  McKie  being  due  the  credit 
of  its  suggestion  and  initiation. 

Since  that  time,  I  have  laid  out  the  following  sewage  farms : — Bedford,  Tun- 
bridge  Wells — with  two  farms,  Golney  Hatch,  Leavesden,  and  Caterham  Metro- 
politan Lunatic  Asylum,  Lincoln  County  Asylum,  Ormskirk,  Beading,  Grantham, 
Southborough,  Lincoln,  St.  Albans,  Chesham,  Bethesda,  and  Burton-upon-Trent 
(now  in  hand),  and  I  have  advised  upon  Ashford,  Hildenborough,  Botherham, 
Birmingham,  Hereford,  Staines,  Waltham,  etc.,  etc. 

I  believe  my  practice  in  this  branch  of  engineering  is  not  second  to  that  of  any 
man  in  England. 

During  my  connection  with  these  works,  and  on  my  visits  to  other  sewage  farms, 
I  made  myself  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  application  of  sewage  to 
land  during  our  English  winters,  and  since  my  interviews  with  yourself  I  have 
made  special  and  particular  inquiries  at  several  of  the  farms  above  mentioned. 

The  general  experience  in  England  undoubtedly  is  that  with  ordinary  care  no 
real  difficulty  is  experienced  in  getting  rid  of  sewage  during  frosty  weather. 

This,  I  think,  may  be  accepted  as  a  fact.  At  the  same  time,  I  have  myself  seen  ice 
six  or  eight  inches  thick  on  a  sewage  farm  with  a  clay  subsoil,  and  the  sewage  con- 
tinuing to  freeze  on  the  surface ;  and  I  have  heard  that,  in  the  severe  winters  we 
have  had  here  since  1878,  it  has  been  with  some  difficulty  that  trouble  has  been 
avoided  on  more  than  one  farm. 

It  is  palpable  that  the  risks  are  greater  where  sewage  is  put  ux>on  clay  lands  than 
where  tne  subsoil  is  an  open  or  loamy  gravel. 

If  the  land  can  be  kept  unfrozen  on  the  surface  by  the  continuous  application  of 
the  relatively  warm  sewage,  all  goes  well. 

A  thin  coating  of  ice  may  be  formed  during  the  nights,  but  the  sewage  can,  as  a 
role,  be  readily  distributed  under  this  film. 

In  this  country  we  rarely  have  long  spells  of  hard  frost  unbroken  by  short  inter- 
vals of  heightened  temperature. 

Under  the  conditions  you  have  described  to  me,  I  should  have  very  great  hesita- 
tion in  recommending  the  process  of  broad  irrigation  and  intermittent  filtration  as 
reliable  modes  of  disposing  of  the  sewage  and  preventing  the  jMllution  of  the  river. 

I  should  fear  that  during  such  frosts  as  you  tell  me  not  unfrequently  prevail, 
the  ffround  would  get  frozen  so  hard  as  to  render  it  impervious  to  the  sewage, 
which  would  then  simply  flow  over  the  surface  into  the  river  or  its  tributaries  in  a 
omde  condition. 

In  order  to  acquaint  myself  more  particularly  with  the  relative  temperatures  at 
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Worcester,  XT.  S.,  and  England,  I  have  obtained  certain  statistics  from  Mr.  G.  W. 
Symonds,  F.B.S.,  which  I  have  embodied  in  the  accompanying  diagram.* 

In  addition  to  Worcester  and  London,  all  the  facts  are  given  with  aoonracj  in 
respect  of  Vienna  and  so  far  as  concerns  the  "  mean  "  in  respect  of  Berlin,  bnt  the 
"  minimum  "  of  Berlin  is  merely  the  best  approximation  I  can  just  now  procure. 

From  this  diagittm  I  learn  that,  speaking  broadly,  the  "  mean ''  tem{)erature  ot 
the  months  from  November  to  March  in  Worcester  and  London  compare  as  follows : 
November,  Worcester    3°  Fahr.  lower  than  London. 
December,  *'        12**       "        *'         " 

January,  "        15°      **         *•  "  ** 

February,  **        15°       **        **  •'  " 

March,  "  9°       "        **  "  " 

The  lowest  recorded  temperatures  compare  as  follows  : 

November,  Worcester  10°  Fahr.  lower  than  London. 
December,  "        10°       "        "  «*  " 

January,  "        21°       "        "  "  ** 

February,  **        34°       **         "  "  «* 

March,    -  **        21°       *'        "  "  " 

Making  the  comparison  between  the  mean  monthly  temperatures  of  Worcester 
and  Berlm  (the  sewage  works  of  which  city  you  have  seen)  the  figures  come  out  as 
follows : 

November,  Worcester    1°  Fahr.  lower  than  Berlin. 
December,  **  8°      "        "  "         '* 

.January,  *'  4°      "        "  **  ** 

February,  "  6°      **        "  "         ** 

March,  "  5°      "        "  '*         ** 

I  find  from  the  diagram  that  the  mean  temperatures  of  Worcester  are  as  follows: 
November,     7°  Fahr.  above  freezing  point. 
December,     5°      "      below        '*  *' 

January,        S"^      **         **  *'  ** 

February,      7°      "  **  **  ** 

March,  1°      "       above        **  •* 

and  the  minimum  temperatures  are  as  follows : 

October,        6°  Fahr.  below  freezing  point 
November,  20°      **  *'  **  " 

December,  36°      "         **  "  " 

Januaiy,      46°      «*  "  **  " 

Febraary,    51°      **  "  **  " 

March,         32°      "         "  "  " 

April,  10°      '*  **  **  " 

All  these  figures  confirm  me  in  my  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  trust 
to  getting  rid  of  sewage  satisfactorily  at  Worcester  by  the  irrigation  proce88.t 

Continuing  the  discussion  of  objections  to  broad  irrigation  and  in- 
termittent filtration,  in  their  application  to  the  conditions  obtaining  at 
Worcester,  Mr.  Allen  says : 

The  great  difierence  in  the  amount  of  annual  rainfall  is  also  an  imj^rtant  factor 
to  be  considered.  The  greatest  rainfall  given  at  any  place  visited  was  at  Wigan, 
where  the  average  is  about  forty  inches  per  annum,  while  the  smallest  amount  was 
at  Bamsley,  where  the  average  was  given  as  28A  inches  per  annum.  The  aversge 
of  all  places  visited  was  34  inches  per  annum. 

At  Worcester  the  average  is  about  48  inches  per  annum,  the  lowest  recorded 
amount  for  one  year  being  34.5  inches  (or  about  the  same  as  the  average  amount  at 
the  places  where  inquiiy  was  made),  while  the  greatest  recorded  rainfall  for  one 
year  at  Worcester  is  61.48  inches. 

Now  it  is  genei-ally  the  experience  abroad  that  during  storms  the  sewage  has  to 

*  The  diagram  is  not  given  in  Mr.  Allen^s  report. 

t  For  farther  definition  of  the  limitatioQB  of  irrigation  in  winter,  see  Chapter  XVIL 
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be  disposed  of  in  some  other  way  than  by  irrigation,  the  ground  being  frequently 
surcharged  with  water,  rendering  it  incapable  of  purifying  the  sewage  at  all.  With 
the  large  rainfall  here,  this  difficulty  would  be  yeiy  much  increased. 

Aside  from  the  difficulties  caused  by  climatic  differences,  there  is  still  another 
objection  to  irrigation  that  in  the  case  of  the  city  of  Worcester  should,  it  seems  to 
me,  haye  great  weight.  I  refer  to  the  loss  of  water  by  this  means  of  sewage  dis- 
posal. Just  what  the  amount  would  be  that  the  yegetation  would  absorb,  and  that 
would  eyaporate,  can  only  be  determined  by  actual  trial. 

At  Berlin,  the  experiments  show  that  at  least  30  per  cent,  is  retained,  while  at 
Doncaster  most  of  the  water  is  lost  in  this  way,  the  reason  being  that  only  a  small 
quantity  of  sewage  is  applied  to  any  one  piece  of  land,  the  intention  being  not  to 
apply  more  than  would  come  in  an  ordinary  rainfall.  That  the  loss  of  water  would 
be  considerable  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

For  this,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  the  city  would  haye  to  pay,  as  it  is  situated 
at  the  head  of  a  manufacturing  stream,  where  great  yalue  is  placed  upon  eyery 
drop  of  water  retained  by  any  means,  judging  from  the  suite  that  haye  been 
brought  against  the  city  for  water  taken  for  domestic  and  general  water  supply 
purposes. 

That  this  claim  will  be  made,  the  following  quotation  will  show.  It  is  taken 
from  the  ''Report  of  Millbuiy,'*  dated  Dec.  15th,  1881,  and  printed  in  connection 
with  the  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  Lunacy,  and  Charity,  1882 : 

''  At  this  time,  permit  us  to  refer  to  a  matter  which  we  think  ought  not  to  be 
lost  sight  of  in  this  connection.  Whateyer  plan  may  eyentually  be  adopted,  there 
will  necessarily  result  a  greater  or  less  loss  of  water,  which,  in  the  dry  season  of 
the  year,  when  eyaporation  takes  place  rapidly,  may  amount  to  so  much  as  to  be  a 
serious  matter  to  the  mills  using  the  stream  for  water  jMwer.  Eyen  now  the  loss 
to  manufacturers  is  noticeable.  But  it  is  claimed  that  whateyer  water  is  taken  for 
the  Worcester  water  supply  is  returned  to  the  riyer  through  the  sewers.  This  can, 
of  course,  be  true  only  to  a  certain  extent.  With  the  sewer  water  used  for  irriga- 
tion and  restrained  for  purposes  of  purification,  the  loss  will  be  much  greater. 

"  We  should  urge  the  necessity  of  proyiding  some  means  to  make  good  this  loss. 
And  we  respectfully  ask  that,  should  your  Board  report  to  the  Legislature  a  plan  to 
preyent  the  pollution  of  the  riyer,  they  will  also  report  that,  by  means  of  additional 
storage  basins  to  be  used  for  this  purpose,  the  city  should  make  good  the  conse- 
quent loss  of  water." 

This  repoi-t  was  signed  by  George  A.  Flagg,  C.  D.  Morse,  and  Osgood  H.  Waters, 
Committee  of  the  Town  of  Millbui^. 

While  they  do  not  ask  to  be  paid  for  water  lost,  they  do  ask  that  compensating 
reseryoirs  may  be  constructed,  which  amounts  to  about  the  same  thing. 

The  aboye  are  the  principal  objections  to  irrigation  so  far  as  the  city  of  Worces- 
ter is  concerned,  l^^iile  tney  are  more  or  less  local  in  their  character,  there  is 
danger  that  by  the  adoption  of  irrigation,  especially  when  a  large  quantity  of  sew- 
age is  to  be  treated,  the  irrigation  fields  will  become  a  greater  nuisance  than 
the  one  which  is  to  be  abated.  In  other  words,  it  takes  the  most  careful  manage- 
ment to  preyent  a  sewage  farm  from  becoming  offensiye. 

What  has  been  said  in  relation  to  the  adoption  of  a  scheme  for  treating  the  sew- 
age of  Worcester  by  irrigation,  applies  also  to  intermittent  downward  filtration,  so 
far  as  the  effect  of  the  climatic  and  other  conditions  are  concerned ;  in  some  re- 
spects, howeyer,  not  to  so  great  an  extent  For  instance,  the  amount  of  water  lost 
by  eyaporation  and  absorption  woxdd  not  be  as  great.  The  effect  of  seyere  frosts 
would  probably  be  about  the  same,  as  in  order  to  obtain  an  effluent  that  is  at  all 
satisfactory,  the  application  (as  the  name  of  the  system  implies)  must  be  intermit- 
tent. It  will  not  do  to  simply  turn  the  sewage  constantly  oyer  a  single  area  of  un- 
derdndned  land,  and  expect  that  a  clear  effluent  will  be  obtained :  the  land  must 
have  rest,  "  The  intermittency  is  a  sine  qua  nan,  eyen  in  suitably  constituted  soils,  I 
wheneyer  complete  success  is  aimed  at."  The  danger  would  be  that  after  one  fil- 
tration area  has  receiyed  all  the  sewage  that  can  be  applied  at  one  time,  and  before 
the  relatiyely  warm  sewage  can  be  again  applied  (generally  after  three  or  four 
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days),  the  ground  would  be  frozen  to  such  an  extent  that  filtration  would  not  take 
place. 

The  temperature  of  the  sewage  has  therefore  much  to  do  with  the  length  of  time 
that  the  ground  can  be  kept  open,  and  also  with  the  extent  of  the  area  upon  which 
sewage  can  be  applied  in  cold  weather.  There  were  only  two  places  that  I  visited 
where  a  record  had  been  kept  of  the  temperature  of  the  sewage,  viz.,  at  Berlin  and 
Paris .  At  the  former  place  the  lowest  temperature  reached  in  winter  was  45""  F., 
while  at  the  latter  place  the  minimum  was  41°  F. 

At  Worcester  the  sewers  have  all  been  constructed  to  receive  drainage  of  every 
nature.  All  surface  water  is  conducted  to  them,  and  in  consequence  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  sewage  is  at  times  very  low.  The  record  shows  that  in  the  main  lateral 
sewers  as  low  as  33°  F.  is  reached.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  sewage  taken 
from  them  and  applied  to  the  land  would  freeze  quickly,  and  could  not  be  depended 
upon  to  keep  the  ground  free  from  frost. 

The  advantage  that  intermittent  filtration  would  have  over  broad  irrigation  is 
that  a  much  smaller  area  of  land  would  be  required,  and  the  raising  of  crops  would 
have  to  be  made  of  secondary  importance.  In  fact,  it  would  be  much  better  not  to 
attempt  to  raise  crops  at  all,  as  the  income  derived  therefrom  would  be  small,  and 
the  tendency  would  probably  be  to  neglect  the  purification  of  the  sewage  in  order 
to  derive  as  large  an  income  as  possible  from  the  land. 

It  must  be  understood  that  in  order  to  obtain  a  good  effluent,  especially  when 
the  area  of  land  is  limited,  some  means  of  separating  the  sludge  from  the  sewage 
is  almost  absolutely  necessaiy  to  prevent  the  ground  from  clogging.  This  fact  is 
recognized  by  English  authorities  and,  as  before  shown,  this  method  of  sewage 
treatment  is  rarely  used  except  as  an  auxiliary  to  irrigation  or  precipitation. 

Chemical  precipitation  would  not  be  subject  to  the  objections  spoken  of  above, 
and  where  the  sewage  has  to  be  treated  constantly,  through  the  entire  year,  would 
seem  to  be  the  most  favorable  method  for  adoption  at  Worcester. 

On  account  of  the  peculiar  quality  of  the  Worcester  sewage,  due  to 
the  character  of  the  manufacturing  wastes,  it  was  considered  desirable, 
before  actually  deciding  to  use  the  method  of  chemical  purification,  to 
obtain  some  idea  of  the  probable  amount  of  chemicals  which  would  be 
required  in  order  to  produce  a  satisfactory  effluent.  Professor  L.  P. 
Kinnicutt,  of  the  Worcester  Free  Institute,  was  requested  to  make  a 
series  of  analyses,  and  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  precipitating  reagent  best  suited  to  the  conditions.  The  following 
is  from  his  report: 

As  to  the  chemical  character  of  Worcester  sewage  a  few  words  are  necesaaty. 
Worcester  sewage,  in  consequence  of  the  nature  and  character  of  its  manufacturing 
interests,  contains,  as  may  be  seen  from  tables  given  below,  a  very  large  amount  of 
soluble  sulphates.  It  is  well  known  that  sea  water  cannot  be  used  for  flushing 
sewers,  nor  can  sewage  be  run  into  the  sea  near  the  shore  without  a  dreadful  stink 
resulting.  The  cause  of  this  stink  is  that  the  organic  matter  reduces  the  sulphates 
contained  in  the  sea  water  to  the  state  of  sulphides,  which  are  then  acted  upon  by 
the  carbonic  acid,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  set  free.  That  these  reactions 
would  take  place  if  Worcester  sewage  was  treated  according  to  either  of  the  first 
two  methods  mentioned,  seems  to  me  more  than  probable.  The  sulphates  in  the 
sewage  would  be  reduced  to  sulphides,  and  not  only  carbonic  acid  but  the  free  acid 
in  the  sewage  would  immediately  decompose  these  sulphides,  and  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, with  its  disgusting  odor,  would  be  continually  given  off. 

The  amount  of  iron  salts  contained  in  Worcester  sewage  is  also  large.  Salts  of 
iron  are  decomposed  by  alkaline  substances,  an  insoluble  hydrate  of  iron  being 
formed,  which  attracts  to  itself  the  suspended  matter  in  the  sewage  and  carries  it 
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to  the  bottom.  In  purification  of  sewage  by  precipitation,  iron  salts  are  commonly 
added  after  the  sewage  has  been  made  decidedly  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  lime. 
The  presence  of  these  iron  salts,  therefore,  would  be  an  advantage  in  any  precipi- 
tation process,  while  they  would  be  more  or  less  detrimental  in  an  irrigation  or 
intermittent  filtration  process. 


The  second  part  of  your  question.  What  chemicals  and  what  amount  of  chemicals 
are  necessary  to  add  to  Worcester  sewage,  so  as  to  produce  an  effluent  which  would 
be  harmless  when  emptied  into  the  Blackstone  river  ?  I  find  difficult  to  answer 
fully  at  this  time.  The  answer  to  the  question  depends  on  the  character  of  the 
sewage ;  what  substances  and  what  amount  of  these  substances  are  contained  in  the 
sewage.  To  determine  this  a  series  of  careful  analyses  made  on  samples  collected 
at  half -hour  intervals  during  a  number  of  days  is  necessary,  the  sewage  being  at 
the  time  of  collection  the  normal  dry-weather  sewage.  The  last  part  of  the  above 
condition  could  not  be  fulfilled,  as  the  flow  of  Mill  brook  at  Cambridge  street  for 
twenty-four  hours  is  at  present  about  seventeen  million  gallons,  which  would  not 
be  the  case  if  its  flow  depended  entirely  on  the  sewage  received  from  the  city. 

Such  being  the  case,  I  have  not  thought  it  best  to  make  a  long  series  of  analyses, 
as  I  should  like  to  have  done,  and  have  only  made  four  analyses,  two  of  day  and 
two  of  night  sewage.  Each  day  and  night  sample  was  obtained  by  uniting  half- 
hour  samples  taken  throughout  the  twelve  hours  from  Mill  brook  at  Cambridge 
street.     Table  No.  1  gives  the  results  of  the  analyses  in  parts  per  100,000. 

Table  No.  2  gives  the  number  of  parts  per  100,000  if  the  total  amount  of  solid 
matter  in  the  sewage  remained  the  same,  while  the  flow,  instead  of  being  17,370,000 
gallons,  was  reduced  to  the  normal  dry-weather  flow  of  about  3,500,000  gallons ; 
and  also  gives,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  the  mean  of  181  analyses  of  London 
sewage,  as  given  by  Mr.  Dibden  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Metro- 
politan Sewage  Discharge,  Vol.  2,  Page  158. 

Table  No.  3,  columns  1,  2,  and  3,  give  the  total  number  of  pounds  of  the  various 
ingredients  contained  in  twenty-four  hours*  flow  of  Mill  brook  at  Cambridge  street ; 
and  column  4  gives  the  calculated  number  of  pounds  that  would  be  found  in  twen- 
ty-four hours  in  1,000,000  gallons  if  the  total  amount  of  solids  remained  the  same, 
while  the  flow,  instead  of  being  17,370,000,  was  3,500,000,  or,  in  other  words,  gives 
an  approximate  idea  of  the  amount  of  the  various  ingredients  in  1,000,000  gallons 
of  Worcester's  dry- weather  sewage. 


Table  No.  1. — ^Analyses  of  Wobobsteb  Sewage.    Pabts  peb  100,000. 


January  14th  and  15th. 


6  A.M.  to  6  P.M. 


Total  solids 43.42 

Volatile 14.72 

Inorganic 28.70 

Suspended 

Soluble 33.50 

Volatile 9.50 

Inorganic 24.00 

Chlorine 4.375 

Sulphur  trioxide 8.104 

Nitric  acid trace 

Ferrous  oxide 3.130 

Free  ammonia 0.554 

Albuminoid  ammonia 0.178 

Free  add,  in  terms  of  sul- 
phuric acid 3.611 


6  P.M.  to  6  AJC. 


3.680 


Ayenge. 


43.42 

29.45 

29.45 

36.43    36.43 

7.82 

11.27 

21.63 

25.16 

9.92 

6.15 

8.03 

33.50 

23.30 

23.30 

28.40    28.40 

3.90 

6.70 

19.40 

21.70 

2.58 

3.477 

6.07 

7.086 

trace 

trace 

2.783 

2.956 

0.377 

0.465 

0.105 

0.141 

3.645 
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January  18tb  and  19t]i. 

9  A.X.  to  9  P.M. 

Totalfiolids 48.40      48.40 

Volatile 20.77 

Inorganic 27.63 

Suspended 16.00 

Soluble 32.40      32.40 

Volatile 10.40 

Inorganic 22.00 

Chlorine 4.017 

Sulphur  trioxide 8.113 

Nitric  acid trace 

Ferrous  oxide 3.121 

Free  ammonia 0.780 

Albuminoid  ammonia 0.266 

Free  acid,  in  terms  of  sul- 
phuric acid 5.091 


9  P.M.  to 

9A.1C 

ATcnge. 

21.60 

21.60 

35.00    35.00 

6.10 

13.43 

16.50 

21.57 

4.10 

10.05 

17.50 

17.50 

24.95    24.95 

3.50 

6.95 

14.00 

18.00 

2.25 

3.133 

3.917 

6.015 

trace 

trace 

2.018 

2.571 

0.274 

0.527 

0.066 

0.166 

2.74 


3.91 


TabiiE  No.  2. 

Column  1.  Parts  per  100,000,  mean  value  of  four  analyses  if  total  amount  of 
solid  matter  in  the  sewage  remained  the  same,  while  flow  was  reduced  to  3,500,000 
gallons.    Column  2.  Mean  of  181  analyses  of  London  sewage. 

No.  1.  Ko.  2. 

Total  solids 177.2        177.2  123.83      123.83 

Volatile 61.3  46.50 

Inorganic 115.9  78.33 

Suspended 44.8  39.13 

Soluble 132.4        132.4  84.70        84.70 

Volatile 33.86  27.6 

Inorganic 98.49  57.1 

Chlorine 16.40  16.0 

Sulphur  trioxide 32.50 

Ferrous  oxide 13.71 

Free  ammonia 2.461  4.51 

Albuminoid  ammonia 0.759  0.547 

Free  acid,  in  terms  of  sulphuric  acid 18.745 

Table  No.  3. 

Columns  1,  2,  and  3.  Total  number  of  pounds  contained  in  twenty-four  boun* 
flow  of  Mill  brook  at  Cambridge  street.  Column  4.  Total  number  of  pounds  in 
1,000,000  gallons  if  the  flow  was  3,500,000  instead  of  17,370,000  gallons,  the  total 
amount  of  solid  matter  remaining  the  same. 

No.  1,  Jon.  14.  No.  2.  Jmi.  1& 

Total  solids 52,057    52,057  51,586    51,586 

Volatile 16,100  19,786 

Inorganic 35,957  31,800 

Suspended 11,457  14,814 

Soluble 40,600    40,600  36,757    36,767 

Volatile 9,570  10,230 

Inorganic 31,030  26,527 

Chlorine 4,970  4,617 

Sulphur  trioxide 10,127  8,953 

Ferrous  oxide 4,224  3,793 

Free  ammonia 664  777 

Albuminoid  ammonia 201  246 

Free  acid,  in  terms  of  sulphuric  acid 5,210  5,733 
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Vo.  8,  mean  of  No.  4,  amoDnt  in 

1  and  i.  1,000.000  gallons. 

Total  solids  .... : 61.821  51,821               14,806    14,806 

Volatile • 17,943                               5,127 

Inorganic 33,878                               9,678 

Suspended 13,142  3,754 

Soluble 38,679  38,679               11,051    11,051 

Volatile 9,900                              2,829 

Inorganic 28,779                              8,222 

Chlorine 4,790                               1,368 

Sulphur  trioxide 9,540                              2,726 

Ferrous  oxide 4,008                                1,145 

Free  ammonia 720                                  206 

Albuminoid  ammonia 223                                    63 

Free  acid,  in  teims  of  sulphuric  acid 5,477                               1,565 

The  above  tables,  on  account  of  the  very  large  flow  of  Mill  brook  at  the  present 
time,  do  not  pretend  to  any  very  great  degree  of  accuracy ;  but  they  show  the  gen- 
eral characteristics  of  Worcester  sewage  and  give  a  basis  from  which  deductions  can 
be  drawn. 

They  indicate,  first,  that  Worcester  sewage»  taking  the  free  ammonia  as  an  index, 
contains  about  one-half  as  much  organic  matter  in  solution  as  the  average  English 
sewage,  of  which  London  sewage  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  example. 

That  Worcester  sewage  contfuns  a  veiy  large  amount  of  inorganic  salts. 

That  the  amount  of  soluble  sulphates  and  salts  of  iron  in  the  sewage  is  very 
large. 

That  the  sewage  has  a  decidedly  acid  character,  while  sewage  as  a  rule  is  of  an 
alkaline  nature. 

These  characteristics,  which  can  easily  be  explained  by  noting  the  character  of 
Worcester's  chief  industries,  make  it  difficult  to  draw  an  analogy  from  any  of  the 
careful  experiments  made  in  England ;  and  without  practical  experiments  with  our 
own  sewage,  my  opinion  as  to  the  kind  and  amount  of  chemicals  that  are  best  to  use 
can  only  be  considered  approximately  correct. 

In  dealing  with  this  question  the  two  most  important  facts  to  be  considered  are, 
the  acid  character  of  the  sewage,  and  the  large  amount  of  soluble  sulphates  and  iron 
salts  which  it  contains. 

In  all  processes  of  chemical  precipitation  an  alkaline  sewage  is  necessaiy.  To 
change  the  acid  character  of  Worcester  sewage  to  an  alkaline  character  would  be  the 
first  step,  no  matter  what  chemicals  are  afterwards  to  be  used.  This  could,  I  think, 
be  best  accomplished  by  the  addition  of  lime.  The  amount  of  quicklime  necessary 
to  add  to  1,000,000  gallons  of  Worcester  dry-weather  sewage  (taking  Table  3,  column 
4,  as  the  basis  for  calculation)  would  be  about  900  pounds. 

By  the  addition  of  this  amount  of  lime  the  sewage  would  not  only  be  made  alka- 
line, but  a  part  of  the  process  of  chemical  precipitation  would  be  accomplished. 

Calcium  sulphate,  a  heavy,  fairly  insoluble  substance,  would  be  formed,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  iron  salts  would  tend  to  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquid,  carrying  a  part 
of  the  suspended  organic  matter. 

The  sewage  would  not  be  in  a  condition  where  a  chemical  precipitation  process 
could  be  applied. 

The  various  processes  of  chemical  pi-ecipitation  only  differ  from  each  other  in  the 
kind  of  chemi(»ds  used  and  tlie  manner  in  which  they  are  applied.  For  Worcester 
sewage  I  believe  that  the  simplest  of  all  processes,  the  addition  of  lime,  would  give 
an  effluent  that  would  be  harmless  when  emptied  into  the  Blackstone  river,  es- 
pecially if,  in  very  hot,  diy  weather,  the  effluent  was  run  on  to  a  small  filtering  bed. 
If  not  practicable  to  have  a  small  filtering  area,  which  I  should  consider  desirable, 
the  further  purification  in  veiy  hot  weather,  if  found  necessary,  might  be  accom- 
plished by  the  addition  of  a  small  amount  of  permanganate  of  potassium  and  sul- 
phuric acid  to  the  effluent. 

I  believe  that  the  addition  of  lime  alone  would  be  sufficient,  on  account  of  the 
large  amount  of  iron  salts  already  in  the  sewage  ;  the  amount  in  1,000,000  gallons 
equalling  about  2,417  pounds  of  anhydrous  iron  sulphate,  or  15  grains  per  gallon. 
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There  is  possibly  a  qnestion  whether  the  iron,  being  in  the  sewage  before  the 
addition  of  the  lime,  would  bring  about  the  same  result  as  though  added  after  the 
lime,  as  little  differences  like  this  often  affect  the  results  of  a  chemical  process. 

My  opinion,  though  not  based  on  experiments,  is  that  the  addition  of  sulphate 
of  alumina,  or  the  further  addition  of  sulphate  of  iron,  would  be  unnecessary  when 
the  sewage  contained  the  amount  of  iron  given  above. 

The  exact  amount  of  lime  necessary  to  add  is  also  a  question  that  can  only  be 
answered  after  numerous  expeiiments.  I  believe,  however,  that  15  grains  of  quick- 
lime per  gallon,  or  2,150  pounds,  added  in  the  form  of  milk  of  lime,  would  be 
amply  sufficient.  If  the  quicklime  before  addition  was  dissolved  in  water,  for  which 
purpose  sewage  water  could  be  used,  probably  only  one-half  of  the  above  amount 
of  quicklime  would  be  necessaiy. 

The  precipitate  thus  produced,  technically  known  as  sludge,  after  being  sub- 
jected to  mechanical  pressure  by  use  of  a  Johnson  filter  press,  would  amount  to 
about  6  tons  for  every  million  gallons  of  sewage,  and  might  possibly  be  disposed 
of  as  a  fertilizer,  or  could  be  used  for  the  filling  up  of  low  land,  or,  if  necessary,  could 
be  burnt  in  a  Hoffman  f  ui*nace,  without  causing  any  nuisance  and  probably  without 
the  use  of  any  extra  fuel. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  sewage  of  Worcester  is  all  dis- 
charged into  Mill  brook,  one  of  the  confluent  tributaries  which  unite 
in  the  south  part  of  the  city  to  form  the  Blackstone.  This  brook  has 
a  known  minimum  flow  of  2,000,000  gallons  in  24  hours,  and  an  esti- 
mated maximum  flow  of  about  60,000,000  gallons  in  24  hours.  In 
designing  sewage  disposal  works  for  Worcester,  it  appeared  necessary 
to  separate  the  sewage  from  the  normal  water  flow  of  Mill  brook.  To 
effect  this  Mr.  Allen  proposes  the  construction  of  intercepting  sewers, 
running  as  nearly  parallel  to  Mill  brook  as  possible,  and  so  designed 
as  to  take  all  the  dry-weather  flow  of  the  lateral  sewers,  only  allowing 
the  storm-water  to  overflow  into  the  brook  by  storm  overflows. 

For  this  purpose  intercepting  sewers  are  proposed  for  each  side  of 
the  brook,  which  are  to  extend  through  the  entire  length  of  the  city 
and  unite  in  the  southern  portion,  at  the  junction  of  Cambridge  and 
Millbury  streets,  from  which  point  a  single  conduit  36  inches  in  diam- 
eter, which  it  is  proposed  to  lay  in  the  bottom  of  the  invert  of  the 
large  sewer  in  Millbury  street,  will  extend  to  a  point  near  the  junction  of 
Millbury  and  Vernon  streets.  From  this  point  the  outfall  sewer  is  to 
diverge  from  the  present  sewer,  and  after  crossing  under  the  bed  of 
the  river,  follow  through  Millbury  street  to  Greenwood  street,  along 
Greenwood  street  a  distance  of  about  1,000  feet,  and  from  thence 
nearly  parallel  with  the  Providence  and  Worcester  railroad  to  the 
location  of  the  purification  works,  a  short  distance  further  south.  This 
section  is  to  be  of  brick,  42  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  grade  of  1  in 
2,000.  Its  estimated  capacity  is  15,000,000  gallons  in  24  hours.  This 
capacity  has  in  view  a  considerable  growth  of  the  city.  Alternative 
plans  for  intercepting  sewers  are  also  suggested  in  the  report,  but  in- 
asmuch as  they  do  not  especially  modify  the  method  of  purification 
which  has  been  adopted,  we  need  not  separately  refer  to  them  here. 
The  detail  of  the  proposed  scheme  for  chemical  precipitation  is  suf- 
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ficiently  exhibited  for  present  purposes  by  the  following  estimates  as 
condensed  from  the  report : 


ESTDfATB  No.    1.      GhEMIOAIi  FBHuirirATION  WITH  iMTBROBFTINa  SeWBBS. 

East  side  intercepting  sewer,  from  Lincoln  square  to  Pond  street,  with 

changes  in  present  system $51,900  00 

West-side  intercepting  sewer,  from  Lincoln  sqnare  to  Pond  street,  with 

changes  in  present  system 62,300  00 

Intercepting  pipe,  from  Pond  street  to  outfall  sewer 41,250  00 

Outfall  sewer,  from  Mill  brook  to  precipitation  works 54,775  00 

Building,  Tanks,  and  Machinery 60,000  00 

8270,225  00 
Add  15  per  cent  for  Engineering  and  contingencies 40,533  75 

»310,758  75 
Land  and  land  damages 12,000  00 

Total $322,758  75 


EsmMATB  No.  2.    iMTEBMrrrENT  FnyTBATioN  WITH  iNTEBCEFTiNa  Sewebs. 

East  and  West-side  intercepting  sewers,  intercepting  pipe  from  Pond 
street  to  outfall  sewer,  and  outfall  sewer  from  Mill  brook  to  loca- 
tion of  precipitation  works  as  per  previous  estimate $210,225  00 

Outfall  sewer  extended  from  location  of  precipitation  works  to  filtration 

area 45,135  00 

Preparing  80  acres  of  land  for  filtration  purposes 80,000  00 

Subsiding  tanks 10,000  00 

$345,360  00 
Add  15  per  cent,  for  Engineering  and  contingencies 51,804  00 

$397,164  00 
Land  and  land  damages 42,000  00 

Total. $435,164  00 

In  regard  to  the  possibility  of  combining,  at  some  time  in  the  future, 
chemical  treatment  with  intermittent  filtration,  it  is  stated  that  the 
additional  expense,  above  the  cost  of  the  precipitation  scheme  alone, 
would  be  either  $197,405.25  or  $214,800.00,  the  diflference  depending 
upon  which  of  two  available  filtration  areas  might  be  selected. 

La  regard  to  the  cost  of  operation,  it  is  stated  that  the  estimates  of 
annual  expense  are  based  upon  a  cost  of  45  cents  per  person  per  year. 
Assuming  that  the  sewage  of  60,000  people,  amounting  to  3,000,000 
gallons  per  day,  now  enters  the  sewers,  the  annual  cost  upon  this 
basis  is  found  to  be  $22,500  per  year.  The  annual  cost  of  operating 
intermittent  filtration  for  3,000,000  gallons  per  day,  constantly  treated, 
was  estimated  at  $11,200  per  year.  But  these  estimates  of  cost  do  not, 
in  either  case,  include  either  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  plant  or  the 
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annnal  snm  to  be  set  aside  for  renewals  and  depreciation  ;  they  mere- 
ly include  the  actual  running  expense  per  year. 
In  concluding  his  elaborate  report,  Mr.  Allen  states  that  his  reasons 


for  preferring  the  method  of  purification  by  chemical  treatment  at 
"Worcester  are  as  follows : 

1.  That  the  effluent  obtained  will  without  doubt  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
the  law. 

2.  That  the  cost  of  establishing  a  plant  will  be  less  than  by  either  irrigation  or 
downward  intermittent  filtration. 

8.  That  chemical  precipitation  will  not  be  affected  by  climatic  conditions. 
4.  There  will  be  no  loss  of  water,  and  consequently  no  water  damages  to  pay. 
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5.  If  this  method  of  disposal  is  adopted  bj  the  city  of  Worcester,  it  will  be  in  a 
position  to  take  advantage,  withont  material  change  in  plant,  of  improvements  that 
will  undoubtedly  be  made  in  the  methods  of  sewage  disposal. 
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6.  That  precipitation  will  be  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  irrigation  or  intermittent  fil- 
tration, if  it  should  ever  be  thought  desirable  to  add  either  of  these  methods  of 
disposal  to  the  system. 

28 
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Following  Mr.  Allen's  report  of  1887,  from  which  we  have  quoted  at 
length,  on  May  14,  1888,  the  City  Council  adopted  an  order  for  the 
construction  of  the  outfall  sewer  from  the  main  channel  of  Mill  brook 
to  the  proposed  location  of  the  precipitation  works.  This  section  of 
the  sewer  was  built  at  an  actual  cost  of  about  $69,000. 


Fig.  62. — View  op  Central  Channel,  Worcesteu  Precipitating  Tank& 

On  July  8, 1889,  the  City  Council  ordered  the  construction  of  the  pre- 
cipitation works,  and  work  began  as  soon  thereafter  as  the  detailed 
plans  could  be  sufBciently  matured.  The  general  plan  of  the  precipi- 
tating works  is  shown  by  Fig.  60 ;  two  views  by  Figs.  61  and  62  ;  and 
the  details  are  illustrated  by  Plate  IV.,  which  shows.  Fig.  1,  a  section 
of  the  outfall  sewers  leading  to  the  purification  works,  where  it  passes 
under  the  river  ;  Fig.  3,  a  section  of  the  central  channel  and  the  pipe 
arch  ;  Fig.  4,  the  effluent  pipe  and  sludge  drains  in  place.  The  main 
sludge  drain  is  connected  with  the  sludge  well  located  in  the  basement 
of  the  machinery  building  at  point  A,  Fig.  60.  Fig.  5  is  a  self- 
explanatory  section  of  the  side  and  middle  walls.  The  overflow  steps 
and  effluent  drain  are  shown  by  Figs.  6,  7,  and  8,  also  on  Plate  IV. 

In  regard  to  the  method  of  treatment  which  has  been  finally 
adopted,  Mr.  Allen  in  his  report  for  the  year  ending  November  30, 
1890,  says  : 

The  treatment  which  we  have  finally  adopted  is  the  **  continuous  process."  The 
sewage,  after  leaying  the  outfall  sewer,  entei's  the  receiving  chamber  in  the  gate  or 
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screen  house.  It  then  passes  throngh  the  screens,  where  all  matter  that  would  tend 
to  clog  the  sludge-pump  are  screened  out,  such  as  paper  and  sticks  of  wood.  It 
then  passes  through  the  outlet  chamber  into  the  mixing  channel.  The  chemicals 
are  introduced  at  the  upper  end  of  this  channel,  being  discharged  through  pipes 
connected  with  the  vats  inside  the  building.  After  the  introduction  of  the  chemi- 
cals the  sewage  flows  through  the  mixing  channel,  the  chemicals  being  thoroughly 
mixed  with  it  bj  the  agitation  produced  by  the  baffle-plates.  From  this  channel 
the  sewage  passes  through  the  first  weir  into  tank  No.  1.  Here  there  is  a  fall  of 
one  foot,  which  tends  to  more  thoroughly  mix  together  the  sewage  and  chemicals. 
It  then  passes  very  slowly  through  tank  1,  out  of  this  tank  through  the  second  weir 
into  the  main  channel,  then  through  the  third  weii*  into  tank  2,  through  tank  2  into 
tank  3,  and  thence  through  tanks  4,  5,  and  6,  until  it  is  discharged  finally  through 
the  last  weir  and  over  the  overflow  steps  into  the  effluent  drain,  and  from  thence 
into  the  river ;  it  takes  about  six  hours  for  it  to  pass  through  all  the  tanks.  The 
position  of  the  weirs  and  the  general  aiTangement  of  the  tanks  is  shown  by  Fig.  60. 

When  it  becomes  necessary  to  clean  a  tank,  the  flash-boards  are  placed  in  the 
weirs  connected  with  this  tank,  and  the  sewage  is  passed  around  into  the  next  tank 
through  the  main  channel.    Tank  No.  2,  in  Fig.  60,  is  represented  as  being  cut  out. 

The  sewage  in  the  tank  to  be  cleaned  is  then  allowed  to  rest  from  three  to  six 
hours,  so  that  thorough  precipitation  will  take  place  before  the  water  is  drawn  ofl". 

In  front  of  each  effluent  pipe,  and  projecting  into  the  tank,  is  a  flume  of  wood. 
This  flume  is  so  constructed  that  the  water  can  be  drawn  from  the  surface  by  means 
of  flash-boards  6  inches  deep.  When  the  time  has  amved  for  drawing  the  water, 
the  first  flash-board  is  removed  and  the  gate  at  the  mouth  of  the  effluent  pipe  is 
opened.  The  water  flows  over  the  top  of  the  second  flash-board,  through  the  gate 
and  effluent  pipe  into  the  effluent  di-ain,  and  then  into  the  liver.  This  method  is  re- 
peated until  all  the  boards  have  been  removed,  and  the  water  drawn  down  to  the 


Pig.  63.— New  Chemical  Agitator,  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

level  of  the  sludge.  The  gate  at  the  mouth  of  the  sludge-drain  is  then  opened,  and 
the  sludge  flows  through  the  sludge-drains  to  the  sludge-well  under  the  building. 
It  is  pumped  from  this  well  into  a  pipe  carrier,  and  flows  by  gmvity  to  the  sludge- 
beds,  located  on  land  owned  by  the  city,  situated  on  the  easterly  side  of  the  Provi- 
dence &  Worcester  Railroad,  and  entirely  removed  from  the  works.  This  land 
(about  16.5  acres)  was  selected  for  this  purpose  owing  to  its  very  favorable  location. 
It  is  situated  between  the  railroad  and  the  river,  is  entirely  isolated,  there  being  no 
waj  to  reach  it  except  through  land  owned  by  the  city.  The  liability  of  complaint 
being  made  by  reason  of  its  near  proximity  to  buildings  is  thus  reduced  to  the 
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minimnm.  A  little  over  one-half  of  the  area  is  low,  swampy  land ;  the  remainder  is 
covered  with  knolls  of  gi-avel. 

At  present  11  sladge-beds  are  in  use,  all  being  located  on  the  low  land.  They 
are  formed  by  removing  the  turf  from  the  surface  and  constructing  dikes  with  the 
soil  removed.  The  beds  are  rectaugnlai'  in  shai>e,  and  are  about  100  feet  square. 
One  day's  sludge  is  pumped  into  each  bed.  It  is  then  allowed  to  rest  for  11  days, 
the  second  bed  receiving  the  sludge  the  next  day,  and  so  on  thi'ough  the  series. 
This  is  done  to  avoid  any  possible  chance  of  a  nuisance  arising  from  any  one  bed 
being  overcharged.  Occasionally  a  layer  of  gravel  is  spread  over  the  accumulated 
sludge.  In  this  way  it  is  intended  to  grade  the  suiiace  of  the  entire  area,  after 
which  it  is  intended  to  erect  a  desti-uctor  upon  the  land  and  bum  the  sludge — which, 
from  experiments  that  have  been  made,  I  am  convinced  can  b6  easily  done.  These 
beds  have  been  in  almost  constant  use  since  the  works  were  put  in  opemtion,  and 
there  has  never  been  the  least  trace  of  bad  odor  arising  from  them  even  during  the 
hot  summer  months.  This  is,  without  doubt,  due  not  only  to  the  care  that  has  been 
used  in  not  allowing  them  to  be  overcharged,  but  also  to  the  chai-acter  of  the  sew- 
age, and  therefore  to  the  character  of  the  sludge,  it  being  heavily  chai*ged  with  iron 
salts  and  lime.  Eveiything  that  would  tend  to  create  a  nuisance  seems  to  be  en- 
tirely killed  out. 

The  precipitation  takes  place  piincipally  in  the  fii-st  three  tanks.  The  sludge 
has  to  be  removed  from  tanks  Nos.  1  and  2  about  once  in  36  hours  in  warm  weather, 
but  during  cold  weather  we  have  been  able  to  go  four  days  without  cleaning,  with- 
out perceptibly  affecting  the  chaiticter  of  the  effluent.  Tank  No.  3  is  cleaned 
every  two  or  three  days  in  warm  weather,  and  once  in  7  or  8  days  in  cold  weather. 
Tanks  4,  5,  and  6  accumulate  very  little  sludge  ;  but  they  are  cleaned  as  often  as  is 
necessary — about  once  a  week  in  the  hottest  weather,  and  once  in  three  weeks  duiing 
t^e  colder  period.  In  the  first  two  tanks  duiing  warm  weather,  or  when  the  sludge 
is* removed  once  in  36  hours,  the  accumulation  is  about  10  inches  deep  over  the  en- 
tire bottom  surface.  No.  3,  when  cleaned  once  in  tlii*ee  days,  has  a  depth  of  sludge 
of  about  8  inches.  Nos.  4,  5,  and  6,  when  cleaned  once  a  week,  have  an  accumula- 
tion of  about  6  inches.  The  sludge  is  about  95  per  cent,  water,  and  after  it  has 
been  spread  upon  the  sludge-beds  for  about  9  days  this  almost  entirely  disappears. 
The  precipitant  principally  used  at  the  works  is  Vermont  lime.  This  has  proved 
to  be  much  better  for  pur  use  than  either  Eastern  or  Western  lime.  It  costs,  de- 
livered at  the  works,  about  $7.00  per  ton.  The  sulphate  of  alumina,  which  is  used 
in  limited  quantities,  costs  about  $25.00  per  ton  delivered. 

The  sewage  is  extremely  acid,  owing  to  tlie  fact  that  large  quantities  of  sulphuric 
and  muriatic  acids  are  discharged  into  the  sewers  from  iron  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments. This  acid  does  not  appear  at  the  works  in  uniform  quantities,  but  is 
extremely  inteimittent.  It  generally  makes  its  appearance  once  in  about  6  hours, 
although  there  is  always  acid  present  in  the  sewage.  The  heavy  flow  of  acid  sew- 
age generally  lasts  about  one  and  one-half  horn's. 

In  order  to  get  perfect  pi^cipitation  and  a  good  effluent,  we  have  found  that  it  is 
necessary  to  neutralize  this  acid,  or,  in  other  words,  to  make  the  sewage  alkaline. 
This  is  done  by  introducing  a  sufflcient  quantity  of  lime  to  accomplish  the  object. 
It  is  therefore  necessaiy  to  test  the  sewage  at  very  frequent  intei'vsds  dui-ing  the  24 
hours.  Samples  of  the  sewage  are  taken  in  glass  beakei's  after  the  chemicals  are 
introduced,  and  the  test  is  made  in  the  laboratory.  As  a  test  for  alkalinity,  phenol- 
phthalein  is  used.  A  veiy  small  quantity  is  dropped  into  the  beaker  of  sewage, 
and  if  the  liquid  turns  red  the  sewage  has  been  made  alkaline  by  the  lime  ;  if  the 
color  remains  unchanged  more  lime  must  be  introduced. 

^  The  sulphate  of  alumina  is  used  with  the  lime  on  occasions  when  there  is  not 
sufficient  iron  salts  in  the  sewage  to  act  with  the  lime  in  producing  a  good  effluent, 
generally  Sundays  and  Mondays.  The  quantity  of  lime  used  varies  with  the  vary- 
ing character  of  the  sewage.  We  have  found  by  experience  that  thei-e  is  no  fixed 
rule  that  can  be  followed.  The  number  of  grains  per  gallon  varies  from  1  to 
200  of  lime,  and.  from  1  to  40  of  alumina.  The  larger  amounts  are  for  short 
intervals  of  time,  so  that  the  average  for  24  houi-s  rarely  exceeds  8  grains  of  lim^ 
and  4  of  alumina  per  gallon. 

When  operations  were  firat  begun  the  tanks  were  used  intermittently,  and  a  fixed 
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amonnt  of  lime  per  gallon  was  used  ;  that  is,  15  gi-ains,  say,  of  lime  per  gallon  was 
used  without  regard  to  the  character  of  the  sewage,  as  is  the  practice  in  many  of 
the  European  works.  It  was  soon  found  out  that  while  at  times  the  effluent  would 
be  very  fine,  at  other  times  it  would  be  very  poor,  and  we  soon  found  that,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  uniformly  good  effluent,  the  quantities  of  lime  or  alumina  had  to 
be  increased  or  diminishe^i  as  the  character  of  the  sewage  varied ;  so  the  series  of 
tests  previously  spoken  of  were  resorted  to,  and  have  been  constantly  adhered  to 
since,  with  the  result  of  obtaining  an  effluent  of  remarkably  uniform  character. 

After  we  were  satisfied  that  we  had  discovered  the  correct  principle  of  applying 
and  mixing  the  chemicals,  the  tanks  were  used  continuously — i.e.y  the  sewage  was 
allowed  to  run  through  the  entii-e  series,  as  at  present — and  this  plan  has  been  fol- 
lowed ever  since. 

At  first,  there  were  days  at  a  time  when  as  high  as  4  tons  of  lime  was  used,  and 
very  much  larger  quantities  of  alumina  than  at  present.  Experiments  without 
number  were  made  to  see  if  this  excessive  use  of  chemicals  could  not  be  reduced, 
and  finally  the  following  plan,  which  has  been  extremely  satisfactory,  was  hit  upon. 

The  arrival  of  the  acid  sewage  at  the  works  is  anticipated,  and  preparations  are 
made  so  that  when  it  arrives  it  is  thoroughly  treated  with  lime,  making  it  alkaline. 
As  this  flow  generally  lasts  an  hour  and  a  half  at  a  time,  tanks  1  and  2  become 
heavily  charged  witli  it.  After  this  extremely  acid  sewage  has  passed  into  the 
tanks,  the  machinery  is  stopped,  and  no  more  chemicals  are  added  until  the  arrival 
of  the  next  dose  of  acid  in  large  quantities — generally  from  four  to  five  hours. 

During  this  interval  of  time,  the  sewage  that  passes  by  the  works  and  into  the 
tanks  is  so  thoroughly  treated  by  the  iron  salts  and  lime  present  in  the  extremely 
acid  sewage  that  has  just  preceded  it,  that  the  effluent  is  as  good,  if  not  better, 
than  it  would  be  if  chemicals  were  applied  as  it  passed  the  works.  In  other  words, 
there  is  an  excess  of  chemical  matter  in  the  acid  sewage  after  the  lime  is  added, 
which  is  utilized  as  a  precipitant  by  passing  crude'  sewage  through  the  tanks 
heavily  charged  with  it.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  crude  sewage  passed 
through  tanks  1  and  2,  previously  filled  with  the  acid  sewage,  will  become  mixed 
with  it,  and  that  this  can  be  relied  upon  to  do  its  work  thoroughly  for  intervals 
of  from  4  to  5  houra.  This  has  resulted  in  the  saving  of  large  quantities  of  lime, 
the  amount  now  used  per  day  being  about  one-half  the  amount  used  for  some  time 
after  the  works  were  put  in  operation. 

~  All  the  lime  and  alumina  used  is  weighed  in  the  chemical  room  before  it  is 
turned  into  the  vats.     In  this  way  the  number  of  grains  per  gallon  is  determined. 

I  have  already  described  the  manner  in  which  the  sewage  is  tested,  the  object 
being  to  have  it  alkaline  when  it  enters  the  tanks.  If  it  is  necessary  to  increase 
or  diminish  the  quantity  of  chemicals  used,  the  person  making  the  tests  gives  the 
order  through  a  speaking  tube  connecting  the  laboratory  with  the  chemical  room. 
All  orders  are  given  in  giuins  per  gallon.  For  instance,  if  it  is  desired  to  use  }0 
grains  of  lime  per  gallon,  12  lbs.  of  lime  is  poured  into  the  vats  once  in  4  minutes. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  increase  to  20  gi-ains  per  gallon,  23.75  lbs.  is  used  every  4 
minutes ;  thirty  grains  calls  for  26.75  lbs.  evei7  3  minutes  ;  fifty  grains  calls  for 
44.75  lbs.  every  3  minutes  ;  100  grains,  89  lbs.  eveiy  3  minutes  ;  150  grains,  89  lbs. 
every  2  minutes ;  200  grains,  119  lbs.  every  two  minutes ;  300  grains,  89  lbs.  once 
a  minute.  The  above  is  on  a  basis  of  3,000,000  gallons  in  24  hours.  Tables  have 
been  prepared,  and  are  kept  in  the  chemical  room  in  a  conspicuous  place,  so  that 
the  oi)erative  there  can  tell  at  a  glance  the  number  of  pounds  of  lime  or  alumina  he 
is  to  put  into  the  vats  in  response  to  the  order  from  the  laboratory. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  report  to  give  the  result  of  analyses  made  of  the 
effluent.  We  have  not  sufflcient  data  at  hand  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  its  true  char- 
acter. The  analyses  should  extend  over  a  long  period  of  time  before  a  result  that 
can  be  relied  upon  can  be  obtained.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  we  know  all  the 
suspended  matter  is  removed,  that  the  organic  matter  carried  in  solution  is  very 
largely  reduced,  and  that  the  free  and  albuminoid  ammonias  are  also  largely  re- 
duced. 

As  a  practical  illastration  of  what  is  accomplished,  samples  of  the  sewage  and  of 
the  effluent  taken  at  the  same  time  have  been  saved.  Sewage  five  months  old  is 
the  color  of  ink,  and  the  odor  from  it  is  so  foul  that  it  is  sickening ;  while  the 
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effluent  of  the  same  age  is  clear,  colorless,  and  entirely  without  odor.  I  am  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  no  decomposition  takes  place  in  the  effluent,  and  that  so  far  as 
the  Blackstone  river  is  concerned,  it  is  as  unobjectionable  as  spring  water  would 
be.  I  do  not  claim  that  drinking  water  is  manufactured  at  the  disposal  works  : 
what  I  believe  is,  that  the  method  of  treatment  is  such  that  when  the  whole  sew- 
age of  the  city  is  dealt  with  at  the  works,  the  Blackstone  river  will  be  entirely  re- 
lieved of  any  further  pollution  by  the  city  of  Worcester. 

As  to  the  cost  of  treatment,  Mr.  Allen  states  that  it  is  constantly 
being  reduced,  a^d  at  the  time  of  making  his  report  is  well  within 
his  estimate  of  1887,  namely  $22,600  for  3,000,000  gallons  per  day, 
constantly  treated. 

On  June  17,  1892,  Mr.  Baker  visited  the  works  and  obtained  the 
additional  and  later  information  given  below. 

For  some  time  after  the  plant  was  put  in  operation  3,000,000  gallons 
of  sewage  were  treated  daily.  This  amount  was  afterward  increased, 
and  on  June  19,  1891,  the  daily  treatment  of  6,000,000  gallons  was 
begun,  it  being  considered  better  to  partially  treat  this  amount  than 
to  treat  a  smaller  amount  thoroughly.  In  1892  the  construction  of 
10  new  tanks  was  begun,  making  16  in  all.  The  information  secured 
regarding  the  more  recent  operation  of  the  plant  and  the  extensions 
is  as  follows  :* 

Originally  the  lime  was  ground  at  the  works,  but  now  it  is  slaked  in 
a  vat,  a  ton  at  a  time.  In  this  way  about  23  per  cent,  of  lime  and  30 
horse-power  are  saved,  which  is  partially  offset  by  the  fact  that  the 
lime  must  be  slaked  by  hand.  Either  sewage  or  water  may  be  used 
for  slaking. 

The  agitators  formerly  used  to  mix  the  chemicals  are  still  used,  but 
this  is  because  there  is  no  other  means  of  getting  the  lime  through 
the  pipes  to  the  sewage  below. 

During  the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1891,  there  were  treated  1,399,000,- 
000  gallons  of  sewage,  or  about  3,830,000  gallons  daily,  from  which 
22,042,000  gallons  of  sludge  was  precipitated,  the  sludge  having  been 
pumped  to  sludge-pits.  The  solids  in  the  sludge  aggregated  1,230 
tons,  or  about  3i  tons  a  day,  all  of  which  was  diverted  from  the  river. 

The  amount  of  lime  used  during  the  year  was  757.8  tons,  and  of 
alumina  64.65  tons.  These  chemicals  were  used  in  varying  quantities, 
and  often  the  alumina  was  not  used  at  all ;  still,  giving  the  averages 
for  what  they  are  worth,  we  find  that  for  the  whole  year  the  av- 
erage amount  of  lime  used  per  gallon  was  7.6  grains,  and  of  alumina 
0.65  grains. 

The  disposal  of  the  sludge,  the  solid  part  of  which  amounted  in 
1891  to  3i  tons  per  day,  has  been  a  serious  problem  from  the  start. 
At  first  the  sludge  was  put  in  heaps  and  covered  up,  but  this  did  not 
give  satisfaction.    Three  different  sludge-furnaces  were  tried,  but  the 
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labor  involved  was  too  ^eat,  although  the  sludge  formed  its  own 
fuel  after  once  kindled.  In  one  of  these  furnaces  sludge  containing 
60  per  cent,  water  burned  quite  rapidly,  while  some  containing  72  per 
cent,  of  water  burned  at  the  rate  of  2.225  tons  in  nine  hours,  unaided 
by  other  fuel.  In  the  spring  of  1892,  the  sludge  which  had  accumu- 
lated since  September,  1891,  was  carted  away  at  the  expense  of  the 
city  and  put  on  to  farm  land. 

As  late  as  the  spring  of  1892  there  were  only  eleven  sludge-beds, 
covering  an  area  of  about  three  acres.  These  had  been  overworked 
until  they  were  almost  useless.  When  the  sludge  on  the  beds  did  not 
exceed  a  few  inches  in  depth  it  was  found  that  it  dried  quite  rapidly. 
An  area  of  5.7  acres  was  therefore  added  to  the  sludge-beds.  The 
first  beds  were  not  underdrained,  but  the  later  ones  have  been.  The 
sludge  passes  to  the  beds  through  wooden  troughs. 

The  new  tanks  will  have  the  same  capacity  each  as  the  old  ones,  but 
will  be  of  a  different  shape,  their  dimensions  being  40  x  166§  feet,  5 
feet  deep  from  the  top  of  the  weir.  Sewage  will  discharge  about  18 
inches  deep  over  the  weir.  The  old  tanks  were  66|  x  100  feet,  5  feet 
deep.  There  will  be  ten  of  these  tanks,  increasing  the  capacity  of  the 
plant  to  15,000,000  gallons  per  day  and  providing  for  the  treatment  of 
the  entire  dry- weather  flow  of  sewage,  which  in  April,  1893,  was  re- 
ported as  varying  from  11,000,000  to  15,000,000  gallons  per  day. 

On  June  15,  1893,  Mr.  Baker  visited  the  works  for  the  second  time, 
and  found  some  interesting  features  being  introduced  in  connection 
with  the  extension  of  the  tank  system.  A  new  form  of  lime  agitator 
is  to  be  used,  as  shown  in  cross-section  in  Fig.  63  (page  435).  In  the 
new  agitators  the  lime  will  be  mixed  and  kept  from  settling  by  means 
of  compressed  air.  Two  masonry  tanks,  each  8  by  16  feet,  will  be  used 
for  the  lime.  The  bottoms  of  the  tanks  will  have  an  undulating  sur- 
face, as  shown  in  Fig.  63,  and  in  each  of  three  longitudinal  depressions 
there  will  be  a  IJ-in.  wrought  iron  pipe,  perforated  every  28  ins.  with 
^-in.  holes,  the  holes  in  each  pipe  alternating  with  those  in  the  other. 

The  air  will  be  furnished  by  a  Band  air  compressor,  with  12  x  16-in. 
double  cylinders,  there  being  ample  boiler  power  available  to  drive  it. 
The  air  will  keep  the  lime  continually  agitated,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
slake  it  in  lots  of  2)^  tons. 

As  practised  in  1892  and  the  first  half  of  1893,  the  lime  was  slaked 
and  kept  stirred  by  means  of  a  hose,  two  men  sometimes  being  re- 
quired for  the  work. 

An  8-in.  pipe  will  connect  with  the  new  lime  tanks  and  convey  the 
lime  to  the  inlet  channel  at  a  poiut  nearly  100  feet  above  the  old  lime 
inlet,  which  was  just  below  the  screens,  at  the  throat  of  the  salmonway 
or  baffle-plates. 

The  practice  of  putting  the  sludge  upon  sludge-beds  will  be  con- 
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tinned,  but  the  sludge  from  the  new  settling  tanks  will  pass  to  an  open 
channel  and  thence  to  a  Shone  ejector,  the  air  for  which  will  be  com- 
pressed by  power  from  a  21-in.  Holyoke  turbine  driven  by  the  effluent 
from  the  top  of  the  tanks,  which  will  give  a  head  of  about  7  feet  on  the 
turbine.    The  ejector  will  have  a  capacity  of  35,000  gallons  per  hour. 

In  1892  the  city  hauled  the  sludge  to  the  land  of  some  farmers,  and 
gave  it  to  them  in  order  to  introduce  it.  In  1893  the  farmers  have 
hauled  the  sludge  themselves,  but  have  not  paid  the  city  for  it.  The 
sludge  has  been  found  to  give  good  results  with  many  different  crops, 
and  especially  with  com,  potatoes,  and  rye.* 

*  The  chief  soiiroeB  of  information  in  regard  to  the  sewage  disposal  works  at  Worcester  as  se- 
toally  carried  out  (in  addition  to  the  references  already  given)  are : 

(1)  Kept,  of  the  City  Ehig.  to  the  City  Conn.,  in  re.  Disposal  of  the  Sewage,  etc.,  1887. 

(2)  An.  Bepts.  of  the  Com.  of  Sewers,  the  Snpt  of  Sewers,  and  the  City  Eng.,  etc,  for  yr.  end. 
Nov.  30, 1890. 

Also  see  Eng.  News,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  433  (Nov.  15,  1890). 
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DISCHARGE  INTO  TIDE-WATER  AND  PROPOSED  CHEMICAL  PRECIPI- 
TATION  AT  PROVIDENCE,  RHODE  ISLAND. 

The  city  of  Providence,  Ehode  Island,  situated  at  the  head  of  Nar- 
ragransett  Bay,  is  the  second  city  in  New  England.  The  population  in 
1850  was  41,613 ;  1860,  50,666  ;  1870,  68,904 ;  1880,  104,857 ;  1890,  132,146. 

The  city  is  intersected  by  the  Woonasquatucket  and  Mashassuck 
rivers,  which,  uniting  to  form  the  Providence  river,  divide  it  naturally 
into  three  sections.  The  Seekonk  river  is  on  the  eastern  boundary. 
The  eastern  section  is  high,  its  extreme  elevation  being  over  200  feet, 
and  falling  away  abruptly  to  the  west  toward  the  Mashassuck  river, 
and  also  inclining  gradually  toward  the  south  to  the  harbor.  On  its 
easterly  border  are  the  cliflfs  of  the  Seekonk  river,  from  20  to  50  feet 
in  height.  A  large  portion  of  the  southwestern  section  is  from  60  to 
70  feet  above  tide-water.  The  northwestern  section  generally  rises  in 
a  northwesterly  direction,  with  a  large  portion  above  an  elevation  of 
90  feet,  while  much  of  it  ranges  from  150  to  190  feet,  with  the  highest 
point  in  the  neighborhood  of  200  feet.  The  surface  of  this  portion  is 
diversified  by  hills  and  dales.  The  topographical  features  of  nearly 
the  whole  city  are,  therefore,  generally  such  as  to  give  unusual  advan- 
tages in  respect  to  sewerage  and  drainage. 

Previous  to  1871  no  systematic  system  of  sewerage  existed  at  Prov- 
idence. In  that  year  a  comprehensive  plan  was  prepared,  and  the 
construction  of  sewers  begun  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Water  Commissioners,  with  J.  Herbert  Shedd,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.E.,  as 
chief  engineer.  At  that  time  there  existed  about  8.5  miles  of  old 
stone  sewers  and  drains,  which  were  used  to  a  considerable  extent  for 
house  drainage.  None  of  the  original  sewers  wete  incorporated  into 
the  present  system,  although  some  are  still  used  as  surface-water 
conduits  only. 

The  original  sewers,  as  well  as  those  designed  in  1871,  discharge 
into  the  intersecting  rivers  and  the  harbor  at  the  most  convenient 
points.  The  fact  was  fully  recognized  in  the  formal  design,  that  in  the 
end  the  pollution  of  the  streams  and  the  harbor  would  become  such 
as  to  necessitate  some  other  arrangement ;  and  accordingly  Mr.  Shedd's 
plans  included  the  ultimate  construction  of  a  series  of  intercepting 
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sewers,  by  which  the  entire  flow  of  sewage  would  be  conveyed  to 
Field's  Point,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  harbor,  and  there  dis- 
charged with  the  ebb  of  the  tide  into  deep  water.  The  mean  range  of 
the  tide  at  Providence  is  about  4.7  feet. 

In  1874  Mr.  Shedd,  in  response  to  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men of  November  26, 1873,  asking  for  information  in  regard  to  the 
general  plans  on  which  the  sewers  had  been  constructed  to  that  date, 
submitted  an  elaborate  report,  in  which  is  discussed  nearly  every 
question  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  design  of  the  Providence 
sewerage  system.  The  report  is  of  special  interest  and  value,  by 
reason  of  containing  the  first  thorough  analysis  of  the  relation  of 
maximum  rainfall  to  size  of  sewers  to  be  found  in  American  sanitary 
literature.  In  this  particular,  Mr.  Shedd's  report  of  1874  is  an  engi- 
neering classic,  and  has  been  the  model  upon  which  nearly  all  the 
American  sewerage  reports  since  made  have  been  based. 

Considerable  opposition,  however,  was  developed  among  the  citizens 
of  Providence  to  the  plans  for  sewerage  which  Mr.  Shedd  had  pre- 
pared, and  in  order  to  get  an  authoritative  expression  of  opinion  from 
a  disinterested  source,  the  Mayor  of  Providence  requested  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  to  designate 
three  members  of  that  Society  to  make  an  examination  of  the  sewer- 
age system  adopted  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Shedd,  and  report  as  to  the 
sufficiency  of  size,  kind  of  material,  division  of  districts,  etc.;  and  also 
to  recommend  any  changes  which  they  might  deem  requisite.  Gen. 
Geo.  S.  Greene,  Col.  Julius  W.  Adams,  and  E.  S.  Chesbrough  were 
designated  as  such  Commission.  Their  report  approving  the  system 
designed  by  Mr.  Shedd  was  presented  under  date  of  August  7,  1876. 

In  regard  to  the  final  delivery  of  all  the  sewage  at  Field's  point, 
Messrs.  Greene,  Adams,  and  Chesbrough  say  : 

The  project  of  nltimately  canyiDg  all  the  sewage  into  the  deep-water  current  at 
Field's  point  is  judicions  and  proper,  and  should  be  constantly  kept  in  view  in  all 
constructions  of  marginal  or  outlet  sewei-s,  and  in  plans  for  right-of-way  for  severs 
leading  toward  that  point.  It  is  probable  that,  to  preserve  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  waters  of  the  Frovidence  and  Seekonk  rivers,  it  will  be  necessary  to  dis- 
charge the  sewage  ordinarily  at  ebb-tide,  and  to  have  a  reservoir  near  the  outlet  to 
enable  this  to  be  done.  The  property  of  the  city  on  Field's  point  contains  a  proper 
site  for  such  works. 

Should  the  sewage  ever  be  of  sufficient  value  to  justify  the  use  of  it  for  irrigation, 
this  point  will  be  the  position  from  which  it  can  be  most  easily  carried  to  the  dry 
plains  on  either  side  of  the  Fawtuxet  river,  by  pumping  it  to  a  sufficient  height 
for  distribution. 

The  considerable  increase  in  population,  together  with  a  corre- 
sponding extension  of  the  manufacturing  industries  of  Providence,  had 
led  to  such  relatively  rapid  increase  in  the  pollution  of  the  Providence 
river  and  its  tributaries,  as  to  force  upon  the  city  authorities  the  ques- 
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tion  of  some  disposal  of  the  sewagre  other  than  by  allowing  it  to  pass 
directly  into  the  several  streams.  In  September,  1882,  the  City  Coun- 
cil directed  Samuel  M.  Gray,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.E.,  who  was  then  city 
engineer,  to  report  plans  of  main  intercepting  sewers,  and  of  any. 
other  work  necessary  for  collecting,  conducting,  and  disposing  of  the 
sewage  of  the  city,  in  accordance  with  the  best  approved  methods,  at 
such  a  point  and  in  such  a  manner  as  would  be  the  least  injurious  to 
the  public  health,  together  with  the  estimated  cost  thereof. 

Subsequently,  on  February  23, 1884,  the  City  Council  directed  Mr. 
Gray  and  his  assistant,  Chas.  H.  Swan,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.E.,  to  proceed 
to  Europe  to  investigate  the  various  plans  in  practical  operation  for 
the  disposal  and  utilization  of  sewage,  together  with  all  matters  relat- 
ing thereto,  and  to  report  the  result  of  such  investigations,  with  such 
recommendations  with  reference  to  the  sewage  of  the  city  as  might 
be  deemed  expedient. 

In  accordance  with  these  instructions,  Messrs.  Gray  and  Swan  pro- 
ceeded to  Europe  and  inspected  the  sewerage  systems  and  methods  of 
sewage  disposal  at  the  following  places : 

The  pail  system  at  Birmingham  and  Manchester. 

The  Liemur  pneumatic  system  at  Amsterdam. 

The  Berlier  system  at  Paris. 

The  Shone  system  at  Wrexham. 

The  combined  system  at  London,  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Frankfort-on-the 
Main. 

The  separate  system  at  Oxford,  and  also  at  Paris,  where  it  was  in  ex- 
perimental operation  to  a  limited  extent. 

Irrigation  farms  at  Bedford,  Berlin,  Breslau,  Croydon,  Dantzic,  Don- 
caster,  Edinburgh,  Leamington,  Milan,  Oxford,  Paris,  Warwick,  Wim- 
bledon, and  Wrexham. 

Precipitation  works  at  Aylesbury,  Birmingham,  Bradford,  Burnley, 
Coventry,  Hertford,  Leeds,  and  Leyton.  Precipitation  works  in  pro- 
cess of  construction  were  also  inspected  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

As  the  result  of  his  investigations,  Mr.  Gray  recommended : 

(1)  That  a  system  of  intercepting  sewers  be  completed. 

(2)  That  the  system  of  intercepting  sewers  be  so  designed  as  to  convey  the 
sewage  of  the  city  to  Field's  point. 

(8)  That  the  sewage  be  treated  at  Field's  point  by  chemicals  in  such  manner  as  to 
precipitate  the  matters  in  suspension  and  to  clarify  the  sewage. 

(4)  That  the  clarified  effinent  be  emptied  into  deep  water  at  Field's  point. 

Li  regard  tp  precipitation,  Mr.  Gray  says : 

My  reason  for  recommending  precipitation  is  that  I  am  confident  that  the  sewage 
can  be  so  clarified  that  the  effinent  wdl  be  entirely  harmless  when  emptied  into  the 
river  at  Field's  point,  and  the  purification  can  be  accompUshed  at  less  expense  than 
by  irrigation.    Although  sewage  is  more  fully  purified  by  irrigation  than  by  pre- 
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cipitation,  I  have  not  felt  justified  in  recommending  its  adoption,  for,  from  careful 
and  extended  surveys,  I  am  convinced  that  the  large  amount  of  suitable  luid  re- 
quired for  irrigation  cannot  be  obtained  at  any  reasonable  cost  within  reasonable 
distance  of  the  city. 

.  .  .  It  is  proposed  to  erect  pumping  works.  The  sewage  from  ft  P^rt  of  the 
eighth  ward  and  from  most  of  the  ninth  will  not  require  pumping.  The  sewage 
from  the  remainder  of  the  city  will  be  lifted  about  twenty-eight  feet  into  a  conduit, 
through  which  this  sewage,  together  with  that  from  the  eighth  and  ninth  wautds, 
already  referred  to,  will  now  to  the  precipitation  works.  .... 

At  this  point  .  .  .  it  is  proposed  to  construct  tanks  and  erect  suitable  build- 
ings and  works  for  the  mixing  of  chemicals  with  the  sewage,  and  for  the  handling 
of  the  sludge,  etc.  The  sewage,  after  receiving  the  mixture  of  chemicals,  will  flow 
into  precipitation  tanks,  where  it  will  remain  for  a  short  time  to  cause  the  deposit 
of  sludge ;  the  claiified  effluent  will  flow  off  into  deep  water  at  the  point  as  shown 
on  the  plan. 

The  sludge  left  in  the  bottom  of  the  tanks  will  then  pass  into  receivers,  from 
which  it  will  be  forced  by  compressed  air  into  filter  presses. 

.  .  .  By  these  presses  the  sludge  is  easily  compressed  into  a  portable  form. 
That  this  sludge  possesses  some  value  as  a  fertilizer  there  is  no  doubt ;  it  remains 
to  be  proved  whether  there  will  be  any  sale  for  it  in  this  vicinity.  Therefore,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  report,  I  assume  that  there  will  be  no  immediate  income  from 
its  sale  as  a  fertilizer. 

Before  deciding  the  question  of  discharge  of  crude  sewage  at  Field's 
point  versus  precipitation  before  discharge,  extensive  experiments 
were  made  with  floats,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  probable  action  the 
tide  and  currents  would  have  on  the  sewage.  In  regard  to  the  results, 
Mr.  Gray  says  : 

From  a  careful  study  of  these  experiments,  and  from  a  long  and  close  observation 
of  the  causes  of  the  present  pollution  of  the  cove,  the  Providence  river,  and  its 
tributaries,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  crude  sewage  of  the  city  be  emptied  into 
the  river  at  Field's  point  it  will  inevitablv  cause  a  nuisance,  to  the  injury  not  only 
of  the  dwellei-s  within  the  city,  but  to  the  occupants  of  many  of  the  shore  resorta 
and  residences  bordering  on  the  Providence  river  and  Namgansett  bay,  and  will 
seriously  damage,  if  not  destroy,  many  of  the  valuable  oyster  beds  which  now  line 
the  shores.  .......... 

.  .  .  A  very  important  factor  in  the  pollution  of  the  cove,  as  well  as  the  Prov- 
idence river  and  its  tributaries,  is  the  liquid  wastes  of  manufactories  emptied  into 
the  rivers.  There  are,  as  near  as  I  can  estimate  from  the  best  obtainable  data,  up- 
ward of  2,735»000  gallons  of  filthy  liquid  wastes  emptied  daily  (Sundays  excepted) 
into  the  Mashassuck  and  West  rivers,  and  upwards  of  2,088,000  gallons  into  the 
Woonasquatucket  river,  making  a  total  of  4,823,000  gallons  of  filthy  liquids,  aside 
from  town  sewage,  emptied  into  the  several  rivers  during  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  emphatically  to  the  fact  that  how- 
ever thoroughly  the  town  sewage  may  be  kept  from  the  rivers,  if  these  foul  liquids 
from  manufactories  are  allowed  to  enter  the  streams,  as  at  present,  the  cove,  to- 
gether with  the  Providence  river  and  its  tributaries,  will  continue  to  present  about 
the  same  filthy  appearance  that  they  do  to-day.  It  is  only  by  keeping  all  sewage 
and  filthy  liquids  out  of  these  waters,  or  by  clarifying  them  before  they  are  per- 
mitted to  enter,  and  by  thoroughly  clearing  the  river  beds  from  all  deposits  of  filth, 
that  we  may  look  for  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  Providence  river  and  its 
tributaries.  I  am  convinced  from  observations  abroad  that  in  some  cases  the  quan- 
tity of  liquid  wastes  now  emptied  into  the  rivers  from  manufactories  might  be  ma- 
terially reduced,  and  that  the  remainder  could  be  so  clarified  by  the  proprietors  as 
to  prevent  polluting  the  river,  and  possibly  result  in  some  instances  in  a  source  of 
income  to  them. 

In  designing  the  sizes  of  the  intercepting  sewers,  I  have  thought  best  to  make 
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provisions  for  receiving  the  liqnid  wastes  of  these  manufactories.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant question  for  your  consideration  on  what  conditions  it  may  be  advisable  to  admit 
these  liquid  wastes  into  the  sewers. 

The  estimated  daily  dry-weather  flow  of  town  sewage  in  Providence  at  the  pres- 
ent time  (1884)  is  about  3,000,000  gaUons.  This  is  based  on  careful  and  extensive 
gaugings,  made  at  different  times,  of  the  amount  of  sewage  flowing  in  the  several 
sewers.  .  .  .  ....... 

.  .  .  It  will  be  seen  by  table  of  gaugings  that  the  sewers  laid  in  wet  localities 
furnish  a  much  greater  quantity  of  sewage  per  inhabitant  connected,  than  do  the 
sewers  laid  in  drier  parts  of  the  city.  This  larger  quantity  of  sewage  is  due  in 
most  localities  to  spring  or  ground  water,  which  finds  its  way  into  the  sewer.  The 
great  value  to  the  general  health  of  the  community  of  thus  draining  the  ground  is 
too  apparent  to  need  comment. 

In  designing  the  intercepting  sewei*s,  liberal  provision  has  been  made  for  a  popu- 
lation of  300,000  inhabitants  within  the  present  city  limits,  together  with  small 
districts  lying  outside  the  present  limits,  whose  only  outlet  will  be  through  the  city. 

The  Providence  sewers  are  entirely  constructed  on  the  combined 
system. 

In  his  original  design  of  1871,  Mr.  Shedd  based  tl^e  sizes  of  sewers 
upon  an  estimated  maximum  amount  of  30^  cubic  feet  of  rainfall  per 
minute  per  acre  reaching  them.  The  reasons  for  adopting  this  figure 
are  presented  in  detail  in  Mr.  Shedd's  report  of  1874. 

Mr.  Gray  states  in  his  report  of  1884  that  the  intercepting  sewers 
(excepting  the  main  sewers  of  the  ninth  ward)  are  designed  to  carry 
Yhf  inch  of  water  per  hour  from  the  area  drained,  together  with  the 
manufacturing  wastes  and  60  gallons  of  sewage  per  inhabitant,  in- 
cluding ground- water.  The  manufacturing  waste  is  estimated  as  flow- 
ing off  in  ten  hours,  while  one-half  of  the  domestic  sewage  is  estimated 
to  flow  off  in  seven  hours.  The  balance  of  the  flow  from  the  rainfall, 
when  in  excess  of  the  foregoing  allowances,  is  to  be  disposed  of 
through  storm  overflows,  which  will  discharge  the  excess  directly  into 
the  streams. 

In  the  ninth  ward  the  flatness  of  the  territory,  the  long  valleys,  and 
the  absence  of  streams  to  receive  the  overflow,  render  it  desirable  to 
provide  for  more  surface-water  than  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  where 
overflows  can  be  easily  and  safely  made.  In  this  district,  therefore, 
provision  was  made  for  two  inches  of  rainfall  per  hour,  in  addition  to 
the  sewage. 

An  overflow  is  to  be  provided  for  the  ninth-ward  sewer  into  the 
oove,  near  the  proposed  pumping  station. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  whole  work  recommended  by  Mr.  Gray 
was  $3,699,504. 

In  regard  to  the  various  suggestions  for  disposing  of  the  sewage  of 
Providence  by  irrigation  and  otherwise,  Mr.  Gray  says : 

Experience  indicates  that  the  amount  of  land  required  for  the  disposal  of  sewage 
by  irrigation  is  about  one  acre  to  one  hundred  inhabitants.  The  population  pro- 
vided for  in  the  proposed  system  of  intercepting  sewers  is  300,000.    The  amount  of 
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land  necessary  to  properly  dispose  of  the  sewage  of  that  popnlation  wonld  be  abont 
3,000. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  take  the  sewage  to  Seekonk  plains  for  irrigation.  The 
great  expense  of  conveying  the  sewage  across  the  Seekonk  river  and  to  this  land, 
together  with  the  fact  that  the  available  area  is  less  than  one  thousand  acres, 
forbids  a  consideration  of  this  scheme. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  sewage  be  taken  to  Warwick  plains  and  there 
used  for  irrigation.  From  extensive  surveys  of  this  territory,  I  am  satisfied  that 
there  is  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of  suitable  land  in  that  locality  for  the  future  needs 
of  the  city.  The  estimated  cost  for  construction  in  accordance  with  this  suggested 
scheme,  including  only  sufficient  quantity  of  land  for  the  present  needs,  is  $1,146,- 
000  more  than  for  the  plan  of  precipitation  herein  recommended.  The  annual  cost 
of  pumping  the  sewage  to  Warwick  plains  would  be  double  the  cost  of  the  pump- 
ing required  in  the  plan  recommended.  Considering  the  additional  cost,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land  at  Warwick  plains  for  fu- 
ture needs,  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  further  consider  this  scheme. 

By  combining  precipitation  with  irrigation  a  much  smaller  area  of  land  is  requi- 
site, and  should  it  hereafter  be  deemed  advisable  to  adopt  some  system  of  in*igation, 
the  proposed  precipitation  works  will  form  a  most  useful  auxiliary. 

Another  suggestion  has  been  made,  which  is  to  take  the  sewage  down  the  river  to 
Conimicut  point,  and  there,  in  its  crude  state,  discharge  it  into  the  bay.  I  esti- 
timate  that  the  canying  out  of  this  scheme  would  cost  $1,194,000  more  than  the 
plan  I  have  recommended.  The  annual  cost  of  pumping  to  Conimicut  point  would 
be  nearly  double  the  cost  of  pumping  in  accordance  with  the  plan  recommended. 
Moreover,  the  experiments  made  at  this  point  with  floats  show  that  there  are  strong 
reasons  for  fearing  that  crude  sewage  emptied  into  the  bay  at  this  point  would 
create  a  nuisance  in  the  not  distant  future. 

Considerable  opposition  having  developed  among  the  citizens  of 
Providence  to  the  plan  of  intercepting  sewers  and  sewage  disposal,  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Gray  in  his  report,  the  City  Council  again  requested 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  to  appoint  three  members  of 
the  society,  skilled  in  sanitary  engineering,  to  visit  Providence  and 
examine  Mr,  Gray's  plan  for  a  sewerage  system  and  for  sewage  dis- 
posal works,  and  to  report  to  the  City  Council  their  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  said  plans  were  the  best  and  most  economical  which  could 
be  adopted  for  the  collection  and  disposal  of  the  sewage  of  the  city ;  and, 
if  not,  to  recommend  any  changes  which  they  might  deem  advisable. 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  the  President  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Civil  Engineers  appointed  Messrs.  Joseph  P.  Davis,  Eudolph 
Hering  and  Bobt.  Moore,  Members  of  the  Society,  as  a  Commission 
for  this  purpose.  These  gentlemen  visited  Providence,  examined  Mr- 
Gray's  plans,  profiles,  estimates,  and  computations,  and  submitted  their 
report  under  date  of  December  21, 1886. 

After  defining  the  various  practicable  methods  of  sewage  disposal, 
the  Commissioners  say : 

We  may  now  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  sevei-al  plans  which  have  been 
proposed  for  dealing  with  the  sewage  of  the  city  of  Providence.     These  are  : 

1.  Disposal  at  Seekonk  plains  ; 

2.  Crude  disposal  at  Field's  point ; 

3.  Disposal  at  Warwick  plains  ; 

4.  Precipitation  at  Field's  point ; 

each  of  which  we  will  consider  in  the  order  named. 
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I.      DISPOSAL  AT  SEEEOMK  PLAINS. 

In  considering  the  scheme  for  disposing  of  the  sewage  at  Seekonk  plains,  for 
which  Mr.  Gray,  in  his  report  of  February  2,  1886,  has  submitted  an  estimate,  the 
fact  at  once  appeal's  that  if  broad  irrigation  be  adopted,  the  amonnt  of  land  avail- 
able for  this  purpose  (being  less  than  1,200  acres)  is  barely  sufficient  for  present 
requirements,  and  leaves  no  margin  whatever  for  the  future  needs  of  the  city.  In- 
termittent filtration,  for  which  the  land  is  fairly  suitable,  is  the  only  method  of  dis- 
posal which  should  be  seriously  considered  at  this  point.  We  find,  however,  that 
much  cheaper  laud,  of  equally  good  or  better  quality  for  this  purpose,  exists  at 
Warwick  plains,  a  point  more  remote  from  the  centre  of  population,  and  where,  be- 
cause of  this  remoteness  from  habitation,  carelessness  in  the  management  of  the 
process  will  cause  much  less  annoyance  than  at  Seekonk  plains.  These  and  other 
considerations  of  minor  importance  make  it  evident  that  the  advantages  for  dispo- 
sal of  the  sewage  on  the  land  are  much  greater  at  Warwick  plains  than  at  Seekonk 
plains  ;  and  we  think  it  is,  therefore,  useless  to  enter  into  any  detailed  discussion 
of  plans  for  the  latter  place. 

n.      CRUDE  DISPOSAL  AT  FIELD'S  POINT. 

The  dischai'ge  of  the  sewage  in  its  crude  state  at  Field's  point,  although  involv- 
ing works  of  somewhat  greater  first  cost  than  are  required  for  precipitation,  is  yet, 
on  account  of  its  smaller  current  expenses,  by  far  the  cheapest  of  all  the  modes 
which  have  been  proposed  for  disposing  of  the  sewage  of  the  city.  We  understand, 
however,  that  the  sentiment  of  the  citizens  of  Providence  is  much  opposed  to  this 
method  of  disposal.  Nor  is  this  surprising.  The  shores  in  this  vicinity  are  used 
for  summer  residences  and  as  pleasure  resorts  ;  bathing  beaches  are  near  at  hand, 
and  during  the  summer  and  fall  months  these  waters  are  much  frequented  by  ex- 
cursion psurties,  attracted  by  the  cool  breezes  of  the  bay  and  the  beauty  of  its 
shores.  Extensive  oyster  beds  exist  in  this  vicinity,  and  the  fishing  interests  are 
said  to  be  of  some  importance.  The  float  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Gray  show  that 
the  strong  and  well-defined  outward  tidal  current,  which  is  found  opposite  Field's 
point  shortly  after  the  ebb  tide  sets  in,  begins  below  this  point  to  diminish  in 
force  and  become  diffused.  The  direction  of  the  surface  currents  is  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  the  wind,  but,  as  a  nile,  matter  discharged  at  the  Point  during  the 
hour  and  a  half  after  high  tide,  would  meet  the  incoming  tide  before  reaching 
Gaspee  point,  and  would  be  carried  backward  a  considerable  distance  toward  its 
place  of  starting,  unless  sooner  grounded  on  one  of  the  shores.  With  a  westerly 
wind,  the  tendency  is  to  strand  on  the  east  shore,  and  probably  the  bathing  beaches 
on  that  shore,  between  Squantum  and  Sabine's  point,  and  even  below,  would  be 
much  injured. 

Considering  all  the  interests  at  stake  in  preserving  the  bay  and  its  shores  from 
even  the  apprehension  of  nuisance — interests  of  a  kind  which  relate  to  the  health 
and  pleasure  of  the  people,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  measured  in  money  values — 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  plan  of  crude  disposal  at  Field's  point,  by  which 
these  interests  might  be  jeopardized,  is  inadmissible. 


m.      DISPOSAL  AT  WARWICK  PLAINS. 

At  Warwick  plains  are  found  about  2,200  acres  of  land  available  for  irrigation. 
The  soil  is  of  good  character  for  this  purpose,  and  the  situation  is  in  many  re- 
spects favorable.  But  looking  to  the  future,  when  the  city  of  Providence  shall  have 
a  ]>opulation  of  300,000,  this  is  not  sufficient  land  to  dispose  of  the  sewage  in  a 
satisfactoiy  manner  by  broad  irrigation.  On  this  account,  and  also  because  we  find 
disposal  by  intermittent  filtration  to  be  the  cheaper  and,  all  things  considered,  the 
better  method,  we  have  made  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  a  scheme  for  this  method 
of  disposal,  and  shall  use  it,  rather  than  the  estimate  for  broad  irrigation  given  in 
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Mr.  Gray's  report,  for  purposes  of  comparison  with  the  scheme  of  precipitation  at 
Field's  point. 

In  making  this  estimate,  we  have  assumed  that  1,000  acres  of  laud  will  be  pur- 
chased at  once,  not  only  to  allow  for  the  future  needs  of  the  city,  when  the  land 
may  be  much  more  difficult  to  acquire,  but  also  to  afford  in  t&e  first  instance 
greater  latitute  in  the  management  of  the  farm.  Filter  beds  are  well  adapted  to  a 
variety  of  crops,  particularly  to  those  of  market-gardening.  But,  to  admit  of  the 
greatest  possible  use  from  such  cultivation,  it  is  advantageous  to  operate  in  connec- 
tion therewith  a  stock  or  daiiy  farm.  The  crops  from  the  filter  beds  may,  by  this 
means,  be  partially  utilized  upon  the  farm  with  better  results  than  from  direct  sales 
in  the  market.  This  surplus  land  may  be  fertilized  by  broad  irrigation  if  found 
advisable,  but  in  our  estimates  we  have  made  no  allowance  for  preparing  it  for  this 
purpose,  either  by  underdndnage  or  by  grading  the  surface. 

Mr.  Gray's  estimates,  both  for  precipitation  and  for  inigation,  are  based  upon 
caring  for  a  dry-weather  flow  of  9,000,000  gallons  of  sewage  daily,  including  about 
3,000,000  gallons  of  manufacturing  waste ;  that  is  to  say,  while  the  intercepting 
sewers  and  other  parts  of  the  work,  which  cannot  be  enlarged  except  at  gi-eat  cost 
and  inconvenience,  are  made  of  capacity  sufficient  for  a  population  of  300,000,  or  a 
dry-weather  flow  of  sewage  of,  say,  24,000,000  gallons  daily,  those  parts  of  the 
works  which  are  intended  for  the  treatment  of  the  sewage,  and  which  can  easily  be 
extended  from  time  to  tinue  as  required,  are  proportioned  to  a  diy-weather  flow  of 
9,000,000  gallons. 

In  our  estimate  of  the  cost  of  filtration,  we  have  assumed  the  same  basis  of  sew- 
age flow,  and  have,  as  far  as  possible,  adopted  the  same  scale  of  prices  as  Mr.  Gray, 
which,  as  before  stated,  we  consider  liberal  and  safe.  For  the  cost  of  the  whole 
system  of  intercepting  sewers,  which  is  the  same  in  this  as  in  the  precipitation 
scheme,  we  have  taken  Mr.  Gray's  figures  without  change,  viz.,  $2,195,973.00. 
We  have  further  assumed  that,  as  an  average  through  the  year,  each  acre  of  land, 
when  properly  prepared  by  underdrainage  and  grading,  will  dispose  of  45,000  gal- 
lons daily,  this  being  about  the  same  as  the  English  basis  of  1,000  people  per  acre. 

Upon  these  assumptions,  we  find  the  total  cost  of  the  scheme  for  intermittent 
filtration  at  Warwick  plains,  including  the  purchase  of  1,000  acres  of  land  and  the 
special  preparation  of  200  acres  for  use  as  filter  beds,  to  be  $4,620,000.  Sludge- 
tanks  are  provided  at  the  farm  to  remove  from  the  sewage,  by  simple  sedimenta- 
tion without  the  use  of  chemicals,  the  solid  and  slimy  matters  which  would  tend 
to  clog  the  pores  of  the  soil,  such  removal  being,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges, 
necessary  to  secure  the  best  working  of  the  system  of  intermittent  filtration  where 
8o  large  a  quantity  is  put  on  the  land  as  is  proposed  in  the  present  instance.* 

The  yearly  cost  of  operating,  including  the  expense  of  pumping  the  sewage  and 
the  care  of  the  sludge,  we  estimate  at  $28,000  per  year.  The  subsequent  cost  of 
distributing  the  sewage  over  the  land  and  the  care  of  the  filter  beds,  as  well  as  the 
cost  of  management  and  operation  of  the  farm,  we  assume  will  be  repaid  by  the 
sale  of  the  products. 

As  to  the  expectation  of  profit  from  the  application  of  sewage  to  the  land,  our 
opinion  is  decidedly  adverse.  Irrigation  in  dry  climates,  or  even  in  moist  cli- 
mates if  the  water  be  applied  only  at  such  times  and  in  such  quantities  as  are 
needed,  is  a  most  valuable  aid  to  agriculture ;  but  where  the  water  comes,  and 
must  be  cared  for  night  and  day.  and  every  day  in  the  year,  and  in  largest  quanti- 
ties in  rainy  weather  when  it  is  needed  least,  the  case  is  very  different.  It 
then  becomes  more  of  a  hindrance  than  a  help.  And  whilst  there  are  in  England 
a  number  of  towns,  mostly  of  small  size,  where  sewage  farming  on  the  process  of 
intermittent  filtration  has  resulted  in  a  profit,  yet  in  the  case  of  Providence,  where 
the  climate  forbids  the  production  of  any  crops  for  nearly  half  the  year,  and  where 
no  experience  has  been  gained  in  such  farming,  we  think  our  assumption  that  the 
cost  of  distributing  the  sewage  and  the  management  of  the  farm  will  be  recovered 
from  the  sale  of  its  products,  is  as  favorable  as  it  is  safe  to  make. 

*  See  Second  Report  of  Royal  OommissionerB  on  Metropolitan  Sewage  Discharge,  18S4 ;  pages 
zlv.,  zlviii.    AIbo  Bailey-Denton's  Ten  Tears'  Experience,  etc.,  etc.    Second  Bdition,  page  21. 
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17.  FBBOIPrrATION  AT  FKLD'S  FOIMT. 

In  this  scheme  it  is  proposed  to  ptunp  the  sewage  from  the  main  intercepting 
sewer  into  tanks  located  at  Field's  point,  where  it  will  be  treated  chemicallj. 
llie  clarified  effluent  will  be  conducted,  by  means  of  an  outlet  sewer,  to  a  point 
midway  between  the  shore  and  Fuller's  rock  light,  where  it  will  be  discharged  at 
the  bottom  of  the  channel  in  such  manner  as  to  secure  the  utmost  possible  diffu- 
sion. This  is  the  scheme  recommended  by  Mr.  Gray,  and  for  which  he  has  given 
an  estimate  of  cost  in  his  report  of  Noveml>er  14,  1884. 

We  have  made  a  new  estimate  of  those  parts  of  the  work  which  are  intended  for 
the  raising,  storing,  and  treatment  of  the  sewage,  but  as  it  gives  a  result  not  differ- 
ing matemlly  from  Mr.  Gray's  estimate,  we  adopt  his  figures,  which  show  the  total 
cost  of  the  precipitation  scheme  to  be  $3,699,504,  or,  say,  98,700,000. 

As  to  the  yearly  cost  of  treatment,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  give  exact  figures, 
owing  partly  to  the  want  of  experience  in  such  work  in  this  country,  and  partly  to 
a  want  of  certainty  as  to  the  standard  of  puritv  in  the  effluent  that  will  be  required 
at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  We  have,  however,  estimated  the  cost  of  thor- 
ough treatment  throughout  the  year  of  a  sewage  of  average  quality,  believing  that 
in  practice  it  will  be  found  that  a  much  less  quantity  of  chemicals  will  be  required 
in  the  colder  months  than  we  have  provided. 

The  yearly  cost  of  pumping  and  treating  the  sewage,  when  the  dry-weather  flow 
shall  have  reached  9,000,000  gallons  per  day,  we  estimate  at  $65,000 ;  believing, 
however,  that  in  practice  this  may  be  reduced  to  $53,000. 

OOMPABIBON  OF  THB  8CHBMB  OF  INTRBMITTENT  Fn/FRATION   AT   WABWIOK   FLAINB   WITH 
THAT  OF  OHEMICAIi  FBECIPITATION  AT  FIELD'«  POINT. 

It  remains  now  to  weigh  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  latter  schemes,  as  in 
our  judgment  it  is  between  these  two  that  the  choice  must  lie. 

And,  first  of  all,  to  what  extent  will  these  two  schemes  accomplish  the  end  for 
which  they  were  designed,  and  free  the  city  from  sewage  nuisance  ?  For  any  plan 
which  does  not  accomplish  this  should  be  at  once  dismissed  from  consideration. 

In  answer  to  this  inquiry,  our  opinion  is  clear  that  success  may  be  attained  by 
either  scheme. 

That  sewage  mary  be  effectually  disposed  of  by  intermittent  filtration  does  not 
now  admit  of  any  doubt.  Since  this  method  of  disposal  was  first  proposed  by  Dr. 
Frankland  in  1870,  it  has  been  tried  in  a  large  number  of  towns  in  England,  and  in 
a  few  instances  in  this  country — the  principal  one  being  at  the  town  of  Pullman, 
Illinois.  In  aU  cases  except  where  the  essential  requirements  of  the  process  have 
been  grossly  violated,  its  success  in  producing  an  effluent  clear,  colorless,  and  free 
from  all  noxious  or  putrescible  matters  has  been  complete.    .     .     . 

As  regards  the  particular  case  in  hand,  we  find  the  land  at  Warwick  plains  to  be 
of  a  kind  well  suited  for  filtration,  being  very  largely  sand  and  gravel  with  a  cov- 
ering of  light  soil,  so  that  we  have  no  doubt  that,  if  proper  care  were  taken  in  the 
matter  of  underdrainage  and  grading  the  surface,  and  the  sewage  applied  with 
proper  intervals  of  rest,  it  would  be  thoroughly  purified,  and  the  city  freed  from 
the  nuisance  under  which  it  now  suffers. 

Turning  now  to  the  scheme  for  chemical  precipitation  at  Field's  point,  we  think 
that  this  method  will  also  deal  effectually  with  the  sewage,  and  afford  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  present  problem.  Precipitation  processes  have  been  in  operation 
in  England  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  the  experience  there  gained  is  more  than 
that  of  all  the  world  besides.  A  committee  appointed  in  1880  by  the  city  of  Glas- 
gow to  investigate  the  subject  of  sewage  disposal,*  sum  up  in  their  report  the 
results  of  experience  bearing  upon  this  point  as  follows : 

'^  There  are  processes  of  precipitation  now  in  operation,  which  give  an  effluent 
capable  of  being  discharged  into  a  river  with  perfect  inoffensiveness  and  without 
sensibly  destroying  its  purity,  provided  always  that  the  volume  of  sewage  is  small 

*  See  Report  Royal  GommiBsion  on  Metropolitan  Sewage  Disoharge,  page  xxiv.,  paragraph  169. 
29 
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compared  with  that  of  the  river.  ....  Whatever  be  the  process  of  chemical 
purification  to  which  the  sewage  is  subjected,  the  effluent  is  stiU  impure,  and  will 
putrefy  and  give  off  noxious  gas  if  kept  for  some  time  ;  and  we  know  of  no  way  in 
which  the  purification  can  be  completed  but  by  oxidation.  Filtration  through 
cultivated  land,  i.e.,  irrigation,  is  probably  the  best  means.  But  oxidation  of  the 
effluent  may  in  most  cases  be  effected  bv  the  simple  and  natural  process  of  run- 
ning it  into  the  nearest  water-course,  when,  if  the  proportion  of  clean  water  be 
sufficient,  the  organic  matter  will  be  gradually  oxidized,  and  the  effluent  water 
will  not  become  putrid  or  offensive  in  any  way,  even  in  warm  weather.* 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  nuisance  of  sewage  is  almost  wholly  due  to  the  sus- 
pended matter.  If  this  be  taken  out  by  the  process  of  precipitation,  dilution  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  usually  stated  to  be  twenty  times  the  volume  of  the 
sewage,  is  all  that  is  needed  to  insure  the  complete  destruction  of  the  organic  mat- 
ters which  remain.  In  the  present  instance,  the  large  volume  of  water  which 
passes  Field's  point  is  amply  sufficient  to  diffuse  and  oxidize  without  offence  many 
times  the  quantity  of  clarified  sewage  which  will  ever  be  poured  into  it. 

We  have  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  a  precipitation  process  at  this  point,  properly 
worked,  will  so  effectually  dispose  of  the  sewage  that  it  will  cause  no  further  trouble. 

In  claiming  for  these  two  schemes  that  they  will  effectually  dispose  of  the  sew- 
age, we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  will  not,  at  times,  be  unpleasant  smells  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  works.  The  pumping  station,  screening  cham- 
ber, and  the  precipitation  tanks,  as  well  as  the  sludge  tanks  of  the  filtration  scheme 
at  Warwick  plains,  will,  under  certain  atmospheric  conditions,  not  be  free  from 
objectionable  odors.  With  good  management  there  should  ordinarily  be  no  smell 
noticeable  outside  the  works,  and  even  at  the  worst  the  trouble  will  be  strictly 
local.  In  no  case  will  there  be  anything  detrimental  to  the  public  health,  nor  any- 
thing that  can  be  properly  called  a  nuisance. 

Both  schemes,  then,  being  satisfactoiy  solutions  of  the  problem  in  hand,  and 
as  such  substantially  equal,  we  must  compare  them  next  from  the  financial  point 
of  view. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  the  first  cost  of  the  filtration  scheme  will  be  $4,620,- 
000,  whilst  the  cost  of  the  precipitation  scheme  is  83,700,000,  showing  a  difference 
in  favor  of  the  latter  of  $920,000. 

This,  however,  is  not  conclusive.  The  question  of  annual  cost  must  also  be 
taken  into  account. 

This  is  made  up  of  three  elements :  Interest  upon  the  first  cost,  operating  expenses, 
and  repairs,  including  in  the  latter  the  cost  of  maintaining  and,  when  necessaiy, 
completely  renewing  such  parts  of  the  works  as  are  of  a  perishable  nature.  Sum- 
ming the  first  two  of  these  elements  for  each  scheme,  we  get  the  following  : 

For  the  filtration  scheme  : 

Interest  upon  $4,620,000  at  3i  per  cent $161,700  00 

Operating  expenses,  including  pumping  and  care  of  sludge 28,000  00 

Total $189,700  00 

For  the  precipitation  scheme  : 

Interest  upon  $3,700,000  at  3i  per  cent $129,500  00 

Operating  expenses,  including  pumping  and  cost  of  precipitation 65.000  00 

Total $194,500  00 

The  third  element  of  the  annual  expenses — to  wit,  the  repairs  and  renewals  of 
perishable  pai'ts — hardly  admits  of  a  satisfactoi-y  estimate.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  when  we  consider  the  much  greater  cost  of  the  machinery  required  to  pump 
to  the  sewage  farm,  the  larger  amount  of  iron  submitted  to  the  action  of  sewage,  and 
the  liability  to  derangement  in  a  complicated  system  of  tile  drainage,  that  this 
item  of  expense  will  be  the  greater  for  the  filtration  scheme.  And  when  we  con- 
sider further  that  the  cost  of  treating  the  sewage  is  likely  to  be  considerably  re- 
duced below  the  cost  given  in  the  preceding  estimate,  it  seems  quite  certain  that 
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in  the  matter  of  annnal  cost,  as  well  as  in  first  cost,  the  balance  will  be  in  favor  of 
precipitation. 

Another  consideration  tending,  as  we  think,  to  incline  the  scale  in  the  same  di- 
rection, is  the  greater  simplicity  of  the  organization  necessary  to  cany  on  precipi- 
tation as  compared  with  filtration. 

The  kind  and  quantity  of  chemicals  required  to  produce  a  satisfactory  effluent 
having  been  once  determined  by  the  experience  of  the  first  few  months,  during 
which  time  the  greatest  care  and  skill  will  be  well  rewarded,  the  process  afterward 
will  be  mainly  a  matter  of  routine.  This  will  be  especially  true  at  Providence, 
where  the  effluent  wiU  be  discharged  into  a  large  body  of  moving  water,  whereby 
it  will  be  at  once  greatly  diluted  and  dispersed.  In  discharging  into  small  fresh- 
water streams,  where  the  dilution  is  small,  the  character  of  the  effluent  has  to  be 
much  more  carefully  watched,  and,  if  economy  be  studied,  the  treatment  varied  as 


Fig.  64.— Plan  of  Outlet  Sewbr  to  Field's  Point,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

the  character  of  the  sewage  varies  from  the  day  to  the  night  hours  and  from  season 
to  season.  But  under  the  conditions  existing  at  Providence,  after  the  kinds  and 
quantities  of  chemicals  best  suited  to  the  local  conditions  have  been  once  deter- 
mined and  the  best  methods  of  manipulation  established,  the  works  will  need  for 
their  successful  management  only  a  small  force  of  laborers  under  the  charge  of  a 
faithful  and  intelligent  foreman. 

The  process  of  intermittent  filtration  is  also  in  itself,  and  if  nothing  but  the  pu- 
rification of  the  sewage  be  aimed  at,  one  of  routine  and  simplicity  ;  but  when  carried 
on  in  connection  with  farming  and  market  gardening,  it  is  no  longer  a  simple  me- 
chanical process,  but  a  business  venture,  which  requires  for  its  success  the  employ- 
ment and  dismissal  of  many  men,  the  handling  of  considerable  sums  of  money,  and 
the  constant  exercise  of  a  skill  and  foresight  of  no  mean  order. 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Bailey-Denton,  who  is  one  of  the  warmest  advocates  of  the 
application  of  sewage  to  land,  and  who  has  done  more  than  all  others  together  to 
develop  and  bring  into  use  the  process  of  intermittent  filtration,  remarks  : 

"  That  a  sewage  farmer,  to  qualify  himself  for  success,  must  serve  a  special  ap- 
prenticeship to  the  occupation.     Moreover,  it  has  been  made  clear  that  an  ordinary 
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fanner  is  no  better  qualified  to  deal  with  sewage,  without  such  apprenticeship,  than 
a  gardener ;  for  not  only  is  it  necessary  to  know  what  grasses  and  vegetables  can 
be  best  treated  with  sewage,  and  to  regulate  the  frequency  of  application  and  the 
quantity  of  liquid  to  gain  the  best  return,  but  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  he 
should  be  able  to  effect  the  best  and  readiest  sale  of  his  crops  when  fit  for  market, 
and  so  conduct  his  operations  with  reference  to  the  demands  of  local  markets,  and 
of  such  other  markets  as  he  can  reach,  as  will  conduce  to  the  growth  of  only  such 
crops  as  he  can  most  readily  sell.  By  this  means  he  will  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  losses  incidental  to  all  food  production;  for  it  is  quite  certain  that,  in  the 
long  run,  the  man  who  sells  the  most  at  the  riglU  moment^  and  who  aims  at  con- 
verting into  milk  or  meoJt  what  he  cannot  sellj  is  the  person  who  will  make  the 
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Fig.  65.— Sections  op  Outlet  Sewer,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

most  money.  To  do  this  it  is  absolutely  requisite  that  every  sewage  farm  should 
have  upon  it  sufficient  buildings  to  house  a  proper  number  of  milch  cows  and 
pigs,  to  consume  a  portion  of  each  season's  produce. 

'<It  is  essential,  in  fact,  that  a  tenant  of  a  sewage  farm  should  combine  in  his 
own  capabilities  the  practical  qualities  of  a  farmer,  a  gardener,  and  a  market  sales- 
nian,  which  will  induce  him  to  avoid  all  treatment  of  a  dilettante  character,  and  lead 
him  to  embrace  in  his  management  the  growth  of  such  crops  only  as  will  keep  him 
most  favorable  before  the  market  he  serves."  * 

In  other  words,  to  conduct  a  sewage  farm  of  1,000  acres  is  an  enterprise  calling 
for  a  high  order  of  business  capacity,  and  above  all  demanding  a  constant  watchful- 
ness and  study,  which  experience  shows  can  be  expected  only  where  a  strong  per- 
sonal interest  is  at  stake,  and  in  which  any  kind  of  corporate  management  is  apt 

*See  Bailey-Denion,  on  *^  Intermittent  Downward  Filtration/*  edition  of  1883,  pages  9S-99. 
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to  lead  to  failnre.  So  long,  therefore,  as  another  conrse  is  open  for  adoption,  we 
cannot  advise  the  city  of  Providence  to  incur  the  risks  which  a  business  -undertak- 
ing such  as  this  will  involve. 

OONOIiUSIONS. 

Summing  up  our  conclusions,  we  find  as  follows : 

1.  That  in  order  to  cleanse  the  rivers  and  the  cove,  all  sewage  must  be  kept  out 
of  them,  except  in  time  of  storms. 


9     ■      .      -      .    ^P 


Pig.  66.— Sections  of  Outlet  Sewer,  Pbovidence,  Rhode  Island. 

2.  That  this  can  be  accomplished  only  by  a  system  of  intercepting  sewers,  sub- 
stantially such  as  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Gray. 

3.  That  of  the  various  schemes  for  final  disposal  of  the  sewage,  the  two  which 
we  consider  best  are  those  for  Intermittent  Filtration  at  Warwick  plains,  and 
Chemical  Precipitation  at  Field's  point. 
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4.  That  either  of  these  will  dispose  of  the  sewage  in  a  satisfactory  maDner,  and 
in  a  way  to  free  the  city  from  nuisance. 

5.  That  in  this  respect  the  two  plans  are  substantially  eqnal. 

6.  That  of  these  two  the  precipitation  scheme  is,  in  first  cost,  the  cheaper  by 
$920,000. 

7.  That  in  annual  cost  the  balance  will  probably  be  in  favor  of  precipitation. 

8.  That  the  organization  needed  for  precipitation  is  simple,  having  in  view  but 
a  single  object — the  purification  of  the  sewage. 

9.  That  the  organization  at  Warwick  plains  will  have  two  objects:  one,  the 
purification  of  the  sewage  ;  the  other,  the  somewhat  complicated  business  of  con- 
ducting a  large  farm  with  a  view  to  profit.    In  other  words,  it  will  be  a  business 


Fig.  67.— View  in  Storm  Outlet,  Bell  Mouth  op  Providence  Intercepting 

Sewers. 

venture  in  which  the  city  should  not  embark  unless  there  be  no  satisfactory  alter- 
native. 

10.  For  these  reasons,  the  scheme  of  chemical  precipitation  at  Field's  point  is,  in 
our  judgment,  the  one  best  worthy  of  adoption. 

Work  was  begrun  upon  the  intercepting  sewers  in  1890,  and  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1891,  7.388  miles  had  been  constructed.  The  outlet  to  Field's 
point  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  map,  Fig".  64.  Some  of  the  more 
interesting  details  may  be  gathered  from  Figs.  65  and  66,  the  references 
of  which  for  locations  are  to  Fig.  64.  Fig.  67  is  a  view  taken  in  the 
mouth  of  a  storm  outlet.  The  proposed  precipitation  works  are  to  be 
located  on  Section  2,  near  the  point  F  as  shown  on  the  map,  Fig.  64. 

The  consti-uction  now  in  process  is  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
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Shedd,  who  is  again  city  engineer  of  Providence,  having  succeeded 
Mr.  Gray  in  1890. 

In  regard  to  the  authorship  of  the  plans  of  the  improved  sewerage 
and  sewage  disposal  works,  as  being  actually  carried  out  at  Provi- 
dence, it  may  be  said  that  the  intercepting  sewers  are  substantially 
as  designed  by  Mr.  Shedd,  and  as  outlined  in  his  report  of  1874.  The 
credit  of  the  plan  of  the  sewage  disposal  works  essentially  pertains  to 
Mr.  Gray.  The  complete  system  may  be  stated,  therefore,  as  the 
joint  work  of  these  two  eminent  engineers. 
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CHAPTEK  XXIX. 

BROAD  IRRIGATION  AT  THE  WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS,  STATE 
HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

The  irrigfation  works  at  the  Worcester  Hospital,  which  were  designed 
by  Buttrick  and  Wheeler,  civil  engineers,  of  Worcester,  in  1876,  are 
deserving  of  brief  description  in  this  work,  not  only  because  they  are, 
so  far  as  the  authors  are  informed,  the  first  successful  irrigation 
works  in  this  country,  but  that  they  have  continued  to  successfully 
dispose  of  the  sewage  of  about  600  people,  the  ordinary  population 
of  the  hospital,  from  the  date  of  their  completion  until  the  present 
time.  A  letter  from  the  superintendent  in  January,  1892,  states  that 
no  trouble  has  ever  been  experienced  in  disposing  of  the  sewage  of 
the  hospital  in  the  manner  which  was  originally  designed. 

It  is  true  that  some  attempt  had  been  made  to  dispose  of  sewage  by 
broad  irrigation  at  the  State  Insane  Hospitals  at  Augusta,  Maine,  and 
Concord,  New  Hampshire,  a  short  time  before  the  sewage  farm  of  the 
Worcester  Insane  Hospital  was  put  in  operation.  Neither  of  these 
attempts  were,  however,  entirely  successful  and  both  have  been  aban- 
doned. We  may  therefore  give  the  credit  to  the  authorities  of  the 
Worcester  Hospital,  of  instituting  the  first  successful  sewage  irriga- 
tion farm  in  the  United  States. 

The  hospital  building  is  situated  on  a  considerable  rise  of  ground, 
about  3,000  feet  west  of  the  main  irrigation  field,  shown  in  plan  by 
Fig.  68,  the  area  of  which  includes  about  14  acres.  The  several 
branches  of  the  hospital  sewers  are  all  brought  to  a  common  point,  a 
few  hundred  feet  east  of  the  main  building,  and  connect  in  a  manhole 
from  which  a  by-pass  leads  to  a  settling  tank.  The  details  of  this 
tank  are  shown  by  Pig.  69. 

At  the  tank  there  is  also  located  a  windmill  by  which  sewage  is 
elevated  when  required,  and  used  during  the  growing  season  to  irri- 
gate the  lawns  immediately  about  and  adjacent  to  the  building.  It  is 
stated  that  no  nuisance  has  ever  resulted  from  a  judicious  use  of  the 
sewage  in  this  way.  The  fall  from  the  settling  tank  to  the  main  irri- 
gation field  is  about  37  feet,  and  the  pipe  sewer  leading  from  the  tank 
to  the  main  field  is  12  inches  in  diameter.  At  manholes  Nos.  8, 10, 11, 
and  13,  Fig.  68,  along  this  pipe,  outlets  are  provided  by  which  sewage 
can  be  run  as  required  into  main  distributing  trenches  and  consider- 
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able  additional  area  of  land  reached  by  irrigation.  The  total  area 
that  can  be  irrigated,  including  the  specially  prepared  main  field,  is 
from  30  to  40  acres.    The  entire  hospital  farm  includes  257  acres. 

The  settling  tank,  Fig.  69,  is  30  feet  long,  16  feet  wide,  and  covered 
by  arches  turned  upon  iron  girders,  with  side  walls  and  bottom  of 
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brick  laid  in  cement,  and  made  water-tight  by  a  Portland  cement 
plaster  coating  one-half  inch  in  thickness.  The  sewage  enters  the 
tank  at  the  west  end  and  flows  out  at  the  east  end,  as  indicated  on  the 
plan.  About  two-thirds  of  the  distance  from  the  inlet  to  the  outlet 
a  brick  partition  is  buUt  across  the  tank,  in  which  are  placed  4  plates 
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of  brass  perforated  with  60  holes  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  lower  plates  are  30  inches  from  the  floor  of  the  tank ;  the  entire 
partition  is  4.5  feet  high,  and  capped  with  a  strong  netting  of  gal- 
vanized wire  of  i-inch  mesh.  As  stated,  the  sewage  is  received  into 
the  larger  division,  where  the  solids  ai'e  detained,  the  fluid  portion 
straining  through  the  brass  plates  and  wire  netting  and  passing  to 
the  main  sewer  to  be  used  for  irrigation. 

The  published  reports  do  not  furnish  any  detail  as  to  just  the 
method  used  for  disposing  of  the  sludge  from  the  settling  tank  and 
the  frequency  with  which  the  tank  is  cleansed.  Definite  statements 
are  also  lacking  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  sewage  per  day,  quality 
of  the  soil  of  the  irrigation  area,  etc. 

The  main  irrigation  field  of  14  acres  area  is  provided  with  a  main 
carrier  laid  out  in  four  different  levels  of  about  equal  length.  The 
first  level  is  at  an  elevation  of  414  feet  above  tide-water ;  the  second 
at  an  elevation  of  413.33 ;  the  third,  412.67 ;  and  the  fourth  level  at  an 
elevation  of  412  feet.  The  balance  of  the  details  will  be  readily  under- 
stood by  reference  to  the  plans. 

The  work  was  largely  constructed  by  the  inmates  of  the  hospital, 
and  no  statements  of  cost  can  be  made.'^ 

*  The  chief  sonrce  of  iuformation  in  regard  to  sewage  disposal  at  the  Worcester  Hospital  is  the 
47th  An.  Rept.  of  the  Trustees,  Uo.,  for  the  yr.  end.  Sept  80,  1879. 
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y  CHAPTEK  XXX. 

BROAD  IRRIGATION  AND  INTERMITTENT  FILTRATION  AT  PULLMAN, 

ILLINOIS. 

In  1880  the  Pullman  Palace  Gar  Company  concluded  to  erect,  in 
connection  with  their  Chicago  Works,  a  model  town  as  a  place  of  resi- 
dence for  their  large  number  of  artisans  and  mechanics.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  nearly  level  tract  of  land  was  selected  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake 
Calumet,  at  a  point  between  five  and  six  miles  west  of  Lake  Michigan 
and  fourteen  miles  south  of  the  central  part  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 
The  company's  large  car  shops  and  car- wheel  works,  employing  over 
4,000  operatives,  are  located  here,  as  are  also  the  Allen  Paper  Car 
Wheel  Works,  the  Union  Foundry,  the  Pullman  Iron  and  Steel  Works, 
the  Standard  Knitting  Mills,  Paint  Works,  Terra  Cotta  Works,  and  the 
Drop-Forge  and  Foundry  Company's  Works.  The  total  number  of 
operatives  in  these  various  manufacturing  establishments,  including 
the  Car  Wheel  Works,  is  said  to  be  5,500. 

The  town  (now  a  part  of  the  city  of  Chicago)  owes  its  inception  to 
the  president  and  founder  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company,  Geo. 
M.  Pullman,  Esq.,  who  has  carried  out  here  an  ideal  town  in  which  are 
provided,  not  only  houses  for  the  workmen,  but  all  the  various  needs 
of  a  modem  civilized  community.  The  present  population  is  given  as 
11,000. 

The  site  of  the  town  is  almost  level,  and  on  an  average  from  7  to  8 
feet  above  the  mean  water  surface  of  Lake  Calumet.  The  lake  drains 
only  a  small  area  ai^d  discharges  into  Lake  Michigan  through  the 
Calumet  river,  which,  however,  does  not  flow  through  the  lake, 
but  is  connected  therewith  by  a  small  channel,  through  -which  the 
water  flows  from  lake  to  river,  or  from  river  to  lake,  according  to  the 
varying  condition  of  winds  and  floods.  The  lake  is  about  3  miles  long, 
\\  wide,  and  from  1  to  8  feet  in  depth.  .The  absence  of  any  current 
in  this  shallow  lake  renders  it  undesirable  to  make  Lake  Calumet  the 
disposal  place  for  crude  sewage. 

The  design  and  construction  of  the  sewerage  system  and  sewage  dis- 
posal works  were  entrusted  to  Benezette  Williams,  C.  E.,  of  Chicago, 
who,  after  a  review  of  all  the  circumstances,  determined  upon  a  purely 
separate  system  of  sewerage,  with  disposal  by  broad  irrigation  sup- 
plemented by  intermittent  filtration,  upon  a  tract  of  land  about  three 
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miles  distant  from  the  town.  The  rainfall  is  disposed  of  by  a  system 
of  drains  leading  to  Lake  Calumet  by  the  most  convenient  lines.  Con- 
struction upon  the  sewerage  system  began  in  August,  1880,  and  in  Oc- 
tober, 1881,  the  entire  system,  including  the  land  disposal,  was  first  put 
in  operation.  The  plans  were  reviewed  by  E.  S.  Chesbrough,  M.  Am. 
Soc.  C.E.,  as  consulting  engineer  for  the  Pullman  Company. 

The  sewerage  system  proper  is,  as  stated,  a  purely  separate  system 
to  which  nothing  is  admitted  but  sewage,  except  the  small  amount  of 
water  for  flushing  from  a  series  of  connections  with  the  water  mains. 
Automatic  flushing  basins  are  placed  on  the  house  drains  and  receive 
the  sewage  from  the  sinks  and  wash-bowls,  while  the  water-closet 
sewage  flows  directly  into  the  street  sewers.  The  flushing  basins  also 
serve  the  purpose  of  grease  traps,  the  siphons  being  so  constructed 
that  the  grease  is  carried  out  whenever  a  flush  occurs.  The  grease, 
having  become  cold  while  in  the  basin,  does  not  adhere  to  the  sides  of 
the  sewers  when  rapidly  flushed  out.  From  4  to  6  houses  are  connected 
with  one  basin,  as  a  measure  of  economy. 

The  sewers  converge  to  a  common  point,  at  which  is  located  a 
storage  reservoir  of  a  capacity  of  about  300,000  gallons.  The  ventila- 
tion of  this  reservoir  is  secured  by  means  of  8  flues,  lined  with  12-inch 
sewer  pipe,  built  into  the  buttresses  of  the  water  tower,  in  the  base  of 
which  the  storage  reservoir  is  located,  and  opening  above  the  top  of 
the  tower  at  a  height  of  165  feet.  The  ventilation  is  further  assisted 
by  a  20-inch  pipe  leading  to  the  chimney  of  the  car  shops.  The  bottom 
of  the  storage  reservoir  is  about  30  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  the  top  of  the  groined  arches  covering  it  10  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  The  pumping  engines  are  two  direct-acting 
compound  condensing  engines,  with  piston  pumps.  Each  has  a 
capacity  of  2,500,000  gallons  in  24  hours.  They  are  located  in  an 
engine-room,  directly  over  the  storage  reservoir  previously  described, 
the  floor  of  the  engine-room  being  supported  by  the  groined  arches 
which  cover  the  reservoir. 

The  daily  average  quantity  of  sewage  for  1890  was  1,800,000  gallons, 
of  which  it  is  stated  that  about  1,375,000  gallons  was  from  the  dwell- 
ings and  the  balance  from  the  shops.  In  September,  October,  and 
November,  1890,  the  average  daily  quantity  of  sewage  pumped  was  a 
trifle  over  2,000,000  gallons. 

The  yearly  amounts  of  sewage  pumped  for  the  ten  years,  1882  to 
1891  inclusive,  were  as  follows  : 


Year.  Gallons. 

1882 211,620,160 

1883 368,354,520 

1884 443,815,480 

1885  468,302,120 

1886 472,748,080 


Year.  Gallons. 

1887 573,700,640 

1888 568,607,760 

1889  602,250,000 

1890 657,001,360 

1891 617,664,030 
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Dnring  the  first  nine  months  of  1892  a  total  of  513,996,060  gallons  of 
sewage  was  pumped,  or  an  annual  rate  of  685,328,000  gallons. 

It  was  considered  desirable  to  avoid  screening  or  settling  the  sewage 
before  pumping,  and  with  this  object  in  view  the  pumps  were  de- 
signed with  special  reference  to  pumping  everything  which  might  be 
found  in  the  sewage.    For  this  purpose  a  rubber  valve  of  special  make 
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Fig.  70. —Plan  of  Sbwagb  Fabm  at  Pullman,  III.,  as  Laid  Oxjt  in  1880. 

is  in  use,  which  is  stated  to  work  satisfactorily.  Cotton  waste,  cloths, 
sticks  and  blocks  of  wood  pass  through  the  pumps  frequently,  without 
injury  or  inconvenience.  Whatever  sediment  collects  in  the  reservoir 
by  incidental  settling  is  washed  loose  with  a  hose  from  time  to  time, 
and  passed  through  the  pumps  with  the  sewage.  The  pumping  plant 
was  furnished  by  the  Cope  &  Maxwell  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Hamilton,  Ohio. 
The  cost  of  operating  one  of  the  pumps  for  20  hours  a  day  and 
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pumping  an  average  of  1,800,000  gallons  per  day  in  1890  is  stated  as 
follows : 

Fuel $1.73 

Oil  and  waste 0.57 

Attendance 3.75 

Total $6.05 

This  would  be  at  the  rate  of  $3.36  per  1,000,000  gallons  pumped.  The 
actual  lift,  not  including  friction  in  the  force  main,  is  on  an  average 
about  30  feet. 

A  20-inch  cast-iron  main,  nearly  3  miles  in  length,  connects  the 
pumping  station  with  the  sewage  farm.  At  the  farm  end  of  this  main 
is  located  a  closed  screen-tank,  as  indicated  on  the  plan,  Fig.  70,  fitted 
with  a  screen  of  J -inch  mesh.  This  tank  is  6  feet  in  diameter,  24  feet 
long,  and  made  of  i-inch  boiler-iron.  The  lower  end  is  high  enough 
above  the  floor  to  admit  of  wagons  being  driven  under  it,  and  into 
which  may  be  received  the  material  intercepted  by  the  screen,  by  the 
opening  of  the  valve  at  the  lower  end  of  the  tank.  A  section  through 
the  screening  tank  is  shown  by  Fig.  71. 

The  distribution  pipe,  leading  from  the  screening  tank,  is  fitted  with 
a  pressure  regulator  set  to  10  pounds.  An  overflow  pipe  is  also  pro- 
vided as  an  additional  precaution.  The  object  of  the  pressure  regula- 
tor is  to  prevent  heavy  pressures  and  vibrations  from  the  pumps  from 
coming  upon  the  distribution  pipes,  which  are  entirely  of  vitrified  tile. 
The  main  distribution  pipe  is  15  inches  in  diameter,  with  9-inch  laterals 
315  feet  apart.  Hydrants  are  located  on  the  9-inch  lines  every  320  feet, 
thus  giving  one  hydrant  to  about  each  2i  acres.  The  distribution 
pipes  of  vitrified  tile  were  tested  with  water  pressure  before  laying. 

The  system  of  underdraining  consists  of  parallel  lines  of  common 
agricultural  tile,  2  to  4  inches  in  diameter,  laid  to  an  average  depth  of 
3i  feet  and  about  40  feet  apart.  According  to  a  statement  made  by 
K  F.  Martin,  farm  superintendent  in  1887,  the  primary  drains  would 
give  better  service  if  they  were  all  at  least  4  inches  in  diameter.  The 
small  drains  connect  with  a  main  underdrain,  from  6  to  12  inches  in 
diameter,  which  empties  into  a  ditch  discharging  into  Lake  Calumet. 

The  tract  of  land  originally  appropriated  to  sewage  disposal  com- 
prises  about  1,500  acres,  and  at  present  about  140  acres  are  in  use  for 
this  purpose.  Of  this  amount,  15  acres  were  laid  out  in  flat  beds, 
surrounded  by  embankments  in  order  to  permit  of  use  for  intermittent 
filtration  whenever  necessary.  The  soil  is  the  ordinary  Illinois  prairie 
black  alluvium,  1  foot  in  depth,  underlaid  by  clay  with  occasional 
pockets  of  sand.  The  distribution  after  the  sewage  leaves  the  hy- 
drants is  effected  by  means  of  short  pieces  of  hose  connected  with  the 
hydrants,  supplemented  by  temporary  shallow  grips  or  fiuTOws,  as 
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needed  for  the  different  crops.  The  most  satisfactory  crops  have 
been  found  to  be  cabbage,  cauliflower,  celery,  asparagus,  onions,  sweet 
com,  squashes,  and  other  vegetables  common  to  market  gardening. 
The  raising  of  potatoes  has  been  found  to  be  a  failure  on  this  farm. 
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Fig.  71.— Section  thbouoh  Sgrebninq  Tank  akd  Prbbsubb  Begulatino  Valyb, 

at  pullmak,  illinois. 

Italian  rye-grass  is  also  unsuited  to  the  soil  of  this  farm ;  it  is  stated 
to  grow  so  coarse  and  rank  as  to  be  nearly  worthless  for  feeding 
Very  little  stock  is  kept,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  more  profitable  to 
raise  vegetables,  etc.,  for  the  Chicago  market. 
A  plan  of  the  farm  as  laid  out  in  1880  is  shown  by  Fig.  70. 
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Many  statements  were  made  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  operation  of  the 
Pullman  farm  as  to  the  large  commercial  profit  realized.  All  such  that 
have  come  under  the  authors'  notice  have  lacked  definiteness  as  to  the 
detail.  The  most  authentic  statements  indicate  that  in  some  years  the 
farm  proper  has  yielded  a  net  profit  of  as  much  as  8  per  cent,  on  the 
investment,  while  in  other  years,  owing  to  early  frost  or  other  adverse 
causes,  there  has  been  very  little  or  no  profit.  The  positive  statement 
is  made,  however,  that  in  no  year  has  the  outlay  exceeded  the  income. 
During  the  growing  season  about  40  laborers  are  employed,  this  num- 
ber including  those  who  attend  to  the  irrigation.  During  the  balance 
of  the  year  the  labor  at  the  farm,  which  is  mostly  confined  to  control- 
ling the  distribution  of  the  sewage,  is  limited  to  one  or  two  men.  The 
statements  of  net  profit  in  the  foregoing  are  made  without  reference 
to  the  cost  of  pumping  the  sewage,  which,  from  what  has  already  been ' 
stated,  may  be  taken  at  about  $2,208  per  year. 

The  Pullman  management  has  not  kept  any  record  of  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  the  sewage  reaches  the  disposal  area  in  winter,  but  it  is 
stated  to  leave  the  houses  at  an  average  temperature  of  65®  Fahr.  The 
minimum  winter  temperature  of  the  air  is  —  25°  Fahr.  The  maximum 
snowfall  is  about  2  feet ;  in  the  ordinary  winters  it  seldom  exceeds  1 
foot.  The  maximum  depth  of  frost  penetration  is  stated  at  3.5  feet; 
the  ordinary  depth,  2  feet. 

Mr.  Duane  Doty,  engineer  for  the  Pullman  Company,  states  that  the 
only  analysis  of  sewage  and  effluent  in  his  possession  was  made  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts,  November 
30, 1887,  as  follows,  an  analysis  of  water  from  the  farm  well  being  ap- 
pended : 

Ammonia. 

Freo.  Albuminoid.  Chlorine.  Nitrof^n. 

Pure  uewago 2.3000               .8200              1.98  None. 

Filtered  sewage  from  manhole  on  fliter-bcd 8500               .0480              2.81  1 .560 

Filtered  Bewage  from  mouth  of  main  nnderdrain 0026               .0108              8.78  .650 

Water  from  farm  well    090O               .0106              1.78  .038 

The  efficiency  of  the  purification  at  Pullman  has  been  the  subject 
of  considerable  discussion,  especially  in  relation  to  the  results  at- 
tained in  winter ;  and  the  following  statements  by  engineers  who  have 
visited  the  farm  on  tours  of  inspection  are  of  considerable  interest. 
Eliot  C.  Clarke,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.E.,  says :  * 

The  winters  at  Pullman  are  colder  than  in  most  parts  of  Massachusetts,  but  irri- 
gation has  always  proceeded  there  without  interruption.  I  made  a  visit  to  that 
farm  in  February,  1885.  For  tlie  five  days  previous  the  mercury  had  not  risen  to  0 
Fahrenheit,  and  had  been  as  low  as  —25'*.  On  the  day  of  my  visit,  the  mercury 
standing  at  —12°,  I  found  the  sewage  going  on  to  the  land,  and  covered  by  a 
stratum  of  ice  from  one  to  eight  inches  thick.  I  broke  the  ice,  and  with  a  spade 
dug  a  hole  in  the  ground  below,  which  was  perfectly  open.  As  the  weather  mod- 
erated the  sewage  rapidly  melted  the  ice  above  it. 

*  Report  to  the  Massachusetts  Drainage  CommiBBion  of  1885,  p.  129. 
80 
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The  second  account  is  by  Charles  A.  Allen,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.E.,  as 
follows :  * 

Upon  the  day  of  our  visit  [January,  1887]  it  was  quite  warm,  the  thermometer 
registering  40°  Fahr.  We  found  that  the  sewage  was  all  being  discharged  npou 
the  filti-ation  area,  the  first  section  of  which  was  covered  with  sludge  to  a  depth  of 
about  a  foot.  The  sewage  was  ininning  over  this  to  the  second  section,  which  was 
partially  covered  with  ice,  and  then  over  the  remaining  area,  which  was  entirely 
covered  with  ice,  and  was  finally  discharged  into  the  effluent  trench  without  having 
been  filtered  in  the  least. 

The  entire  area  was  completely  covered  with  sewage,  and  there  was  evidently  no 
filtration  taking  place,  as  about  the  same  quantity  passed  off  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  beds  as  was  discharged  upon  the  upper  end. 

The  manager  of  the  farm  was  away,  but  we  were  given  the  following  facts  by  his 
assistant,  which  we  subsequently  verified : 

The  farm  is  run  for  the  purpose  of  making  money,  the  purification  of  the  sewage 
being  a  secondaiy  consideration. 

During  the  summer  months  when  vegetation  has  received  all  the  sewage  it  will 
bear,  it  is  simply  turned  into  Lake  Calumet  in  its  crude  state. 

We  were  told  that  not  a  particle  of  sewage  has  been  applied  to  the  farm  proper 
this  winter,  it  all  having  been  simply  passed  over  the  area  as  already  described. 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  Benzenberg",  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.E.,  wrote  as  follows  on 
Nov.  21, 1892 :  f 

I  have  not  been  at  Pullman  for  a  number  of  years,  and  hence  cannot  give  you  any 
information  whatever  as  to  what  they  are  doing  there  now,  but  I  know  that  as  early 
as  prior  to  1887  a  large  amount  of  cmde  sewage  was  run  into  Lake  Calumet.  This 
I  found  to  be  the  fact  upon  a  visit  to  the  farm,  and  which  the  superintendent 
finally  admitted  and  excused  by  saying  that  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  save  the 
crops.  The  sewage  was  being  run  in  a  large  open  ditch,  covered  by  bushes  grow- 
ing on  each  side,  from  near  the  farm  to  the  lake. 

Mr.  Benzenberg's  statement  has  been  corroborated  by  Mr.  Budolph 
Hering,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.E.,  who  visited  the  farm  in  1886,  and  also  in 
1887. 

In  1891  Mr.  Allen  Hazen,  chemist  of  the  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Experi- 
ment Station,  visited  Pullman.  Mr.  Hazen's  account  of  his  visit, 
together  with  an  interesting  mechanical  analysis  of  the  surface  soil 
of  the  filter  beds,  is  as  follows :  J 

I  visited  the  Pullman  sewage  farm  in  October,  1891.  The  supeiinteudent  was 
absent,  and  I  was  shown  about  by  a  man  who  had  worked  on  the  farm  for  some 
years.  He  told  me  that  with  the  application  of  sewage,  worms  developed  in  the 
soil  and  destroyed  the  crops,  and  for  this  reason  no  sewage  had  been  applied  for 
two  or  three  years 

The  filter  was  not  in  use  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  nor  did  it  have  the  appeanmee 
of  having  been  used.  My  guide  thought  that  it  was  at  least  a  month  since  any 
sewage  had  been  applied,  and  a  much  longer  time  since  any  considerable  quantity 
had  been  treated.  The  sewage  of  the  entire  town  w^as  being  turned  directly  into 
Lake  Calumet,  from  which  large  quantities  of  ice  for  Chicago  are  cut. 

*  Prom  Mr.  AUen'a  Report  of  1887,  p.  44. 

t  Eng.  News,  vol.  xxix.  (Jan.  12,  1898),  p.  27. 

J  Bng.  NewB,  vol  xxix.  {Jhn.  12,  1893),  p.  28. 
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A  sample  of  the  surface  soil  of  the  filter  bad  the  following  mechanical  analysis : 

Mm.  Per  cent. 

Finer  than  .24 87 

"    .12 42 

"         "    .06 28 

"         "    .03 16 

"    .01 organic,  8 

Albuminoid  ammonia,  225  parts  in  100,000. 

The  analysis  shows  the  material  to  be  very  much  finer  than  the  sands  success- 
fully used  in  Massachusetts,  and  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  put  upon  it,  with 
good  results,  any  large  volume  of  sewage. 

Mr.  Doty  furnished  the  following  statement  in  this  connection,  which 
he  gSLYe  as  the  language  of  the  superintendent  of  the  farm :  * 

The  sewage  when  not  needed  upon  the  fields  of  the  farm  is  run  on  to  the  filter 
beds,  and  these  filter  beds  are  ploughed  up  four  or  five  times  a  year  so  as  to  loosen 
the  soil  and  expose  as  much  of  it  as  possible  to  the  air.  At  times  all  the  sewage 
is  used  upon  the  farm,  and  in  wet  weather  not  more  than  half  of  it.  Some  seasons 
have  taken  all  the  sewage  upon  the  fields.  At  rare  intervals  only,  when  it  has  been 
necessaiy  to  clean  the  receiving  tank  at  the  farm  end  of  the  iron  main,  is  raw  sew- 
age run  into  Calumet  lake,  and  then  for  very  brief  periods  and  not  enough  of  it  to 
do  any  harm.f 

*  Eng.  News,  vol.  xxix.  (Jan.  12,  1883),  p.  27. 

t  In  addition  to  those  quoted,  the  farther  aoaroes  of  information  in  regard  to  the  PnUman 
sewage  farm  which  have  been  drawn  upon  are : 

(1)  The  Pullman  Sewerage,  a  paper  by  Benezette  Williams,  Member  of  the  Western  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  in  Jour,  of  the  Assoc,  of  Eng.  Socs.  vol  L  (1882),  pp.  811-S19,  from  which  the 
main  facts  in  the  foregoing  in  relation  to  original  design  of  the  sevrerage  system,  sewage  farm, 
straining  tank,  etc.,  have  been  abstracted.  An  abstract  of  Mr.  Williams'  paper  may  also  be 
found  in  Eng.  News,  vol  ix.  (1882),  pp.  908-204. 

(2)  Tabulation  of  sewage  irrigation  statistics,  in  Mr.  6ray*s  Providence  Bept.  of  1884. 

(8)  Articles  in  Eng.  A  Bldg.  Reed.,  vol  vii,  p.  85;  vol  iz.,  p.  476;  vol  x,  p.  860;  vol  xiv., 
p.  55. 

(4)  Private  letters  to  the  authors. 

(5)  Articles  in  the  Sanitary  News  and  the  American  Architect. 

(6)  Description  of  a  visit  to  Pullman  by  Dr.  Wm.  Oldright  in  6th  An.  Bept.  Prov.  Bd.  of 
Health  of  Ontario  (1887),  pp.  Ixxxiv.-vi 

(7)  Article  ^^  Scientific  Sewerage,**  in  the  Pullman  Journal,  Feb.  21, 1891.  ByDuane  Doty, 
C.B. 
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CONCORD. 

The  sewage  of  this  institution  was  originally  discharged  into  the 
Assabet  river  at  a  point  immediately  opposite  the  institution.  The 
deposit  of  floating  and  suspended  matter  of  the  sewage  along  the 
banks  and  on  the  bottom  of  the  stream  having  become  noticeabl*  an 
attempt  was  made  to  screen  out  the  solid  portion  through  coarse  wire 
screens  located  in  a  subterranean  screen-pit,  which  was  situated  near 
the  line  of  the  main  sewer  and  connected  therewith  by  a  by-pass. 
This  still  permitted  the  liquid  portion  of  the  sewage,  with  its  soluble 
constituents  and  much  of  the  finer  suspended  matter,  to  be  discharged 
into  the  river  as  before.  The  arrangements  for  removing  the  solid 
portion  from  the  screen-pits  were  inconvenient,  and  their  non-removal 
led  to  the  production  of  a  positive  nuisance.  The  clogging  of  the 
screens  also  rendered  it  necessary,  in  order  to  allow  the  flood  flow  to 
pass,  either  to  open  the  gates  of  the  main  sewer  so  that  the  sewage 
would  flow  directly  into  the  stream  without  passing  into  the  screen- 
pits,  or  else  to  raise  the  screen  and  allow  the  accumulations  of  sludge 
to  be  flushed  out  into  the  river  by  storm  flow. 

The  sewage  proper  from  the  main  group  of  prison  buildings 
amounted  to  upwards  of  100,000  gallons  per  day,  and  in  times  of  rain- 
fall this  amount  was  augmented  by  the  roof-water. 

The  waste  water  from  the  gas-works,  originally  discharged  into  the 
common  drains,  had  been  afterwards  excluded  therefrom  and  allowed 
to  run  into  an  open  sink-hole  in  the  gravel,  in  the  rear  of  the  build- 
ings. 

The  drainage  from  the  sinks  and  water-closets  of  a  large  isolated 
shop,  which  has  since  been  removed,  was  disposed  of  by  flowing  in  an 
open  ditch  leading  from  the  shop  to  a  sink-hole  about  70  feet  distant. 

The  waste  liquors  from  the  dyeing-vats  in  the  hat-shop,  amounting 
to  from  40,000  to  70,000  gallons  per  day,  was  further  disposed  of  by  al- 
lowing it  to  flow  out  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  into  gravel 
and  sand-pits  near  by,  where  it  was  left  to  soak  away  as  best  it  might. 

Finally,  the  sink  drainage  from  10  houses  on  Commonwealth  ave. 
(see  Fig.  72),  occupied  by  the  officers  and  their  families,  was  dis- 
charged by  a  pipe  sewer  into  a  large  cesspool.     The  cesspool  re- 
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quired  cleaning  about  once  each  week,  involving  an  amount  of  labor 
equal  to  the  total  expenditure  of  six  months'  time  of  one  man  through- 
out the  year.    Water-closets  were  not  introduced  into  these  houses 


until  1885,  and  previous  to  that  time  each  house  was  provided  with  a 
privy. 

In  the  spring  of  1883,  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Massachusetts  Leg- 
islature, authorizing  the  expenditure  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  $5,000 
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for  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  at  the  Reformatory  ;  and  in  June  of  that 
year  the  Prison  Commissioners  instructed  William  Wheeler,  C.E.,  to 
prepare  plans  for  a  comprehensive  system  of  sewage  disposal.  Sur- 
veys were  immediately  made  and  plans  prepared  and  submitted  to  the 
(Commissioners,  who,  after  accepting  them,  referred  them  to  the  State 
Board  of  Health  for  approval,  in  accordance  with  the  Act.    The  State 


Plan  of.  Receiving  and  Separating  Pits  on  CO. 

Fig.  73.— Details  of  Receiving  and  Sepakating  Tanks, 
Massachusetts  Reformatory. 

Board  of  Health,  after  some  changes  in  the  selection  of  the  lands 
upon  which  the  sewage  was  to  be  disposed  of,  approved  the  plans 
September  1,  1883.  The  construction  of  the  works  was  begun  on  Sep- 
tember 18,  and  mostly  completed  during  the  following  summer. 

The  common  labor  and  much  of  the  skilled  labor  was  done  by  con- 
victs. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  new  works  is  shown  by  Fig.  72, 
while  Fig.  73  represents  the  principle  features  of  the  receiving  and 
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separating  tanks,  pumping  station,  etc.    The  plant  has  been  described 
as  follows ; 

The  plan  of  the  new  works,  while  leaving  substantially  unchanged  the  general 
arrangement  of  plumbing  and  interior  drains,  involved  the  construction  of  an  en- 
tirely new  system  of  pipe  sewers  outside  the  prison  buildings,  from  which  storm 
water  is  excluded  except  at  a  few  points  for  flushing  purposes,  as  later  described, 
and  whereby  all  the  ordinary  sewage  is  earned  to  a  series  of  underground  receiving 
and  separating  tanks  or  chambers.  These  chambers  are  separated  by  brick  par- 
titions sixteen  inches  thick,  laid  in  hydmulic  cement  mortar,  the  outside  walls  con- 
sisting of  an  eight-inch  brick  lining  or  interior  facing,  with  an  impervious  backing 
of  hydraulic  cement  concrete  or  beton,  constructed  in  situ,  after  the  brick  was  laid. 
Every  alternate  brick  in  alternate  courses  is  a  header,  projecting  outward  half  its 
length,  thus  affording  a  perfect  bond  between  the  brick  face  and  concrete  backing. 
The  whole  is  built  upon  a  concrete  foundation  extending  over  the  entii'e  area  of  the 
chambers,  affording  a  tight  floor  three  inches  thick  and  footings* six  inches  thick 
under  all  walls  and  partitions,  and  is  covered  by  two  arches  whose  adjacent  skew 
backs  rest  upon  a  middle  partition  and  piers,  thus  foiming  a  valley  which  affords  a 
passage  for  the  main  collecting  sewer  and  safety-overflow  pipes. 

The  chambers  are  provided  with  sewage  inlets,  sludge  outlets,  and  suction  pipes 
for  discharging  the  liquid  portion,  all  in  duplicate,  and  each  one  in  a  separate  com- 
partment from,  and  capable  of  being  used  interchangeably  with,  its  companion. 
Access  to  each  compartment  is  had  through  man-holes  of  ample  size. 

The  sewage  is  commonly  first  admitted  through  an  inlet  valve,  a,  into  a  compart- 
ment, A  (see  **  Plan  of  Receiving  and  Separating  Pits,"  Fig.  73),  about  twelve  feet 
square,  from  which,  when  filled  to  a  depth  of  five  feet,  the  liquid  portion  overflows 
automatically  from  its  middle  depth,  through  an  unsealed  three-legged  siphon,  771, 
into  another  chamber  of  the  same  size,  A\  The  second  compartment,  A\  has  con- 
nection through  a  valve,  b,  with  a  storage  chamber  about  twenty-five  feet  square, 
BB,  into  which  the  liquid  portion  flows  in  the  usual  operation  of  the  works,  the 
said  liquid  portion  being  pumped  out  daily  through  either  or  both  of  the  suction 
pipes,  c  and  (/,  as  circumstances  may  require. 

The  second  chamber,  A\  is  practically  a  duplicate  of  the  firat  one,  A,  and  may 
be  used  interchangeably  with  either  the  first  one  as  the  primary  receiving  and 
separating  compartment  (in  which  case  the  crude  sewage  is  admitted  through  an 
alternate  inlet  valve,  a') ;  or  with  the  larger  one,  BB,  as  a  storage  chamber  and 
pump- well ;  or,  as  ordinarily  used,  in  open  connection  therewith,  it  affords  simply 
an  addition  to  the  storage  capacity  of  the  works. 

With  this  interchangeability  of  uses,  effected  by  simple  devices,  the  function  of 
each  compartment  may  be  performed  by  one  of  the  other  two,  whereby  each  may  in 
turn  be  left  in  temporary  disuse,  thus  facilitating  the  work  of  discharging  the 
slndge,  and  the  examination,  repair,  and  general  care  of  the  works. 

By  causing  the  liquid  overflow  from  the  receiving  chamber  to  tfiike  place  from 
the  middle  of  its  depth,  the  solid  matter,  which  either  floats  or  sinks,  remains  in 
the  chamber,  where  it  is  allowed  to  accumulate  until  it  approaches  the  level  of  the 
inlet  of  the  ovei-flow  pipe  or  siphon.  The  sludge  is  then  discharged  by  gravity 
through  the  valve,  e  or  e,  as  the  case  may  be,  an  eight-inch  Akron  pipe,/,  into  a 
composting  pit  situated  about  six  hundred  feet  distant,  on  the  low  bluff  overlook- 
ing the  river.  Here  the  excess  of  liquid  that  flows  out  with  it  is  allowed  to  leach 
away  into  the  dr^,  porous  soil,  and  the  residue  is  covered  (at  intei*vals  of  about  two 
or  three  days)  with  a  light  layer  of  dry  loam,  muck,  or  other  absorbent,  whereby  it 
is  rendered  odorless  and  innocuous,  and  its  fertilizing  value  developed  and  pre- 
served. Before  the  next  discharge  is  to  occur,  it  is  in  suitable  condition  to  be 
carried  away  and  composted  with  more  absorbents,  or  applied  directly  to  the  land, 
with  results  which  demonstrate  its  agricultural  value.  In  practice,  with  the  present 
population  served  by  these  works,  numbering  about  650  convicts  and  upward  of 
twenty  officera*  families,  and  disposing  of  about  100,000  gallons  of  sewage  daily, 
the  sludge  is  discharged  once  in  two  weeks.  The  accumulations  of  that  period 
furaish  a  deposit  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  deep  upon  the  bottom  of  the 
receiving  chamber,  and  floating  matter  to  a  thickness  of  from  six  to  ten  inches  upon 
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the  top  of  its  contents.  After  a  tborongh  agitation  with  a  pole,  through  a  man-hole, 
during  which  about  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  the  floating  matter  sinks,  the  dis- 
charge valve  is  opened  and  the  entire  contents  gravitate  into  the  sludge-pit,  which 
has  been  made  ready  by  cleaning  out  the  preceding  charge,  and  loosening  up  the 
bottom  to  facilitate  the  leeching  away  of  the  excess  of  liquid  as  already  described. 

Two  open  sludge-pits,  each  about  12  x  40  feet,  wera  originally  constructed,  to  be 
used  alternately ;  but  one  has  recently  been  found  to  serve  the  purpose,  after  cover- 
ing it  with  a  substantial  building  to  exclude  rain  and  snow,  and  to  confine  the  odor 
occurring  temporarily  during  the  flow  of  the  sludge  into  it.  Although  situated 
within  from  150  to  400  feet  from  six  double  houses  occupied  by  oflScers  of  the 
prison,  the  resident  engineer  states  that  no  complaints  have  arisen  therefrom  since 
it  was  so  housed. 

Over  one  of  the  small  compartments,  ^',  of  the  receiving  chambers,  a  small 
pump  house  is  built,  the  walls  of  the  compartment  constituting  the  foundations  of 
the  building.    (See  "  Plan  of  Pump  House,"  also  *•  Vertical  Section  on  E  F,"  Fig.  73.) 

The  i^umpcoom  contains  a  small  Elnowles  tank  sewage-pump,  having  its  steam 
cylinder  eight  inches  and  plunger  ten  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  twelve-inch  stroke, 
and  connected  with  an  upright  tubular  boiler  thirty-six  inches  in  diameter  and 
seven  feet  high — both  pump  and  boiler  being  constructed  expressly  for  these  works. 
The  pump  has  two  suction  pipes,  c  and  c',  whereby  the  sewage  may  be  pumpeil 
directly  from  either  chamber,  A  or  BB,  whence  it  is  delivered  through  a  six-inch 
iron  force-main  to  the  various  points  at  which  it  is  to  be  disposed  of  by  inigation. 
It  is  discharged  thi-ough  common  fire  hydrants  made  with  one  specially  large 
nozzle  and  two  hose  nozzles  of  ordinary  size.  Two  sewage  hydrants  are  placed 
within  the  prison  yard,  where  large  quantities  are  used  for  the  ii-rigation  of  its 
sandy  soil,  and  two  more  outside  the  enclosure  upon  the  highest  points  of  the 
arable  land  of  the  prison  farm,  and  at  distances  of  about  400  and  600  feet  from  the 
driven  wells. 

Here  the  sewage  is  used  in  broad  irrigation  upon  such  desirable  crops  as  are  best 
fitted  for  cultivation  therewith— chiefly  grasses  aod  grains,  as  well  as  general  tilled 
crops  to  a  limited  extent.  The  soil,  being  light,  free,  and  sandy,  with  the  natural 
water-table  at  a  considerable  depth  below  its  surface,  is  eminently  well  adapted  to 
receive  the  sewage,  which  it  does  with  gi'eat  benefit  to  itself,  and  without  com- 
plaint of  odor  or  appearance  of  disagreeable  results  of  any  sort ;  and  this  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  methods  pursued  for  its  distribution  are  still  somewhat 
ciTide.  The  sewage  is  received  at  an  elevation  of  several  feet  above  the  gix)und, 
into  a  line  of  wooden  troughs  supported  upon  light  "horses "  or  portable  trestles, 
graduated  in  height  so  as  to  secure  a  suitable  fall  toward  the  points  of  final  dis- 
charge, and  is  often  allowed  to  run  two  weeks,  during  the  hours  of  pumping,  in  ooe 
place  without  change. 

Undoubtedly  a  more  convenient  and  economical,  and  certainly  a  more  sightly 
management  of  the  sevftge*  would  be  eflfected  by  suitably  gi-ading  the  surface  of  the 
utilization  gi'ounds,  and  constructing  shallow  open  conduits  and  surface  channels, 
provided  with  suitable  contrivances  for  deflecting  the  flow  toward  any  desired  part 
of  the  field,  and  through  which  the  sewage  would  be  distributed  by  gravity  and 
regulated  at  pleasure. 

The  inconvenience  of  moving  the  present  arrangement  of  troughs  and  trestles 
affords  a  potent  temptation  to  unduly  prolong  the  time  of  flow  in  a  single  place. 
Tlie  duration  of  flow  in  one  place,  under  the  more  convenient  system  of  distribu- 
tion, could  wisely  be  limited  to  not  more  than  four  days,  on  even  so  free  and  dry  a 
soil ;  and  while  the  works  were  not  originally  so  constructed  by  reason  of  an  inade- 
quate appropriation,  later  recommendations  for  reforming  the  methods  of  distribu- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  suggestions  have  been  made  to  the  commis- 
sioners, with  the  offer  of  gratuitous  professional  assistance  in  carrying  them  into 
execution.  The  absence  of  any  particular  sanitaiy  motive  or  necessity,  however, 
for  pressing  such  improvements,  may  perhaps  be  held  to  be  a  reasonable  excuse  for 
neglecting  to  make  them. 

The  new  drains,  with  a  minor  exception,  are  laid  in  sti-aight  lines,  with  a. man-hole 
at  eveiy  junction  and  at  every  change  of  direction  or  grade.  The  ventilation  of  the 
eewers'is  insured  by  the  admission  of  air  through  perforated  covers  upon  certain  of 
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the  man-holes,  whence  it  circulates  to  and  through  the  soil  pipes  which  are  earned 
through  the  roofs  of  the  prison  buildings — the  soil  pipes  of  the  **  strong  rooms  " 
also  having  been  so  extended  in  conjunction  with  the  work  done  under  the  Act  of 
1883,  with  the  direct  result  of  entirely  obviating  the  presence  of  objectionable 
odors  and  sewer  emanations  which  had  occasionally  existed  before. 

The  ventilation  of  the  receiving  and  separating  works  is  effectually  accomplished, 
without  objectionable  results  of  any  sort,  by  the  constant  admission  of  air  through 
a  perforated  man-hole  cover,  t?,  into  the  primary  receiving  compartment,  A^  and  its 
positively  induced  circulation  through  a  series  of  openings  connecting  all  the  com- 
partments above  the  level  of  the  sewage  therein,  and  leading,  by  a  suitable  ar- 
rangement of  dampers  at  the  base  of  the  furnace,  into  either  the  fire-box  under  the 
l>oiler,  or  the  chimney  directly  over  the  boiler,  where  the  gases  may  be  burned — 
the  draught  of  the  chimney  in  either  case  effecting  the  necessary  circulation. 

The  officers*  houses  upon  Ck>mmonwealth  row  were  furnished  with  water-closets, 
and  together  with  the  Warden's  and  Deputy-Warden's  (now  Superintendent's) 
bouses,  were  connected  with  this  syst.em  of  works  dui*ing  the  months  of  August  and 
September,  1885,  through  sewers  shown  upon  Fig.  72 — the  expense  for  this  addi- 
tion being  paid  out  of  the  general  appropriation  for  the  Reformatory. 

Storm  water  is  excluded  from  the  new  sewerage  works,  exce^jt  in  the  case  of  that 
admitted  for  flushing  pui'poses  by  the  conductoi-s  upon  the  two  houses  at  the  heads 
of  the  Commonwealth  row  sewers,  and  also  through  connecting  conductors  near 
the  heads  of  some  of  the  principal  drains  within  the  prison  yard. 

To  prevent  any  back-flow  of  sewage,  in  case  the  contribution  of  storm  water  by 
these  connections  should  be  excessively  large  during  the  night,  when  the  pumps 
are  not  ordinarily  in  operation,  a  safety  overflow,  of,  is  provided,  whereby  the  excess 
automatically  escapes  into  the  sludge-pipe,  and  thence  passing  by  the  sludge-pits, 
is  discharged  into  the  liver.  No  considerable  quantity  of  objectionable  refuse  can 
so  reach  the  stream,  however,  inasmuch  as  such  overflow  takes  place,  as  already 
stated,  at  night,  when  not  only  is  the  amount  of  normal  sewage  at  its  minimum, 
but  tlie  overflow  itself  consists  of  the  secondary  contributions  of  the  storm  water, 
after  its  primaiy  flow  has  cleansed  the  sewers  and  discharged  its  scouiings  into  the 
receiving  chambers. 

With  the  present  consumption  of  water,  amounting,  as  already  stated,  to  about 
100,000  gallons  per  day,  the  night  flow  of  sewage  from  about  5.30  p.m.,  when 
pumping  usually  ceases,  to  7  a.m.,  when  it  begins  again,  fills  the  sewage  reservoirs 
to  within  about  a  foot  of  the  overflow  level,  or  from  80  to  85  per  cent,  of  their  full 
capacity  of  about  28,000  gallons.  The  pumping  continues  from  about  7  a.m.  to 
10.30  A.M.,  and  again  from  3  p.m.  to  5.30  p.m.  daily,  at  which  time  it  is  left  empty, 
ready  for  the  night  flow.  The  large  consumption  of  water  and  consequent  deliveiy 
of  sewage  during  the  night,  and  indeed  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  is  largely  due  to  the 
pitustice  by  a  large  numbei*  of  the  convicts  of  so  placing  a  small  bit  of  wood  or  other 
material  under  the  seats  of  their  water  closets  as  to  cause  it  to  flow  with  a  constant 
stream,  thus  maintaining  a  sense  of  cleansing  and  purifying  elfecacy  which  is  only 
imaginary,  at  the  expense  of  a  considerable  waste  of  water  and  the  disposal  of  it  in 
the  form  of  sewage. 

The  winter  care  and  management  of  the  sewage  does  not  differ  in  any  essential 
degree  from  that  at  other  seasons  of  the  year,  nor  does  it  present  any  peculiai*  diffi- 
culties or  annoyances.  The  comparative  warmth  of  the  sewage  enables  it  to  find 
its  way  into  the  ground  before  freezing  to  any  injurious  extent,  while  the  sludge-pit, 
being  covered  by  a  close  house  in  which  a  quantity  of  dry  absorbents  is  stored,  is 
managed  without  difficulty. 

All  labor  required  in  the  management  and  operation  of  these  works  is  done  by 
convicts.  The  annual  expense  of  running  them  may  be  approximately  stated  as 
follows — the  labor  being  rated  at  what  would  be  its  feir  valuation  under  noimal  con- 
ditions of  employment : 

55  tons  soft  coal,  at  ^4.00 ^220  00 

Salary  of  attendant 600  00 

Repairs  and  sundries 80  00 

«900  00 
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The  cost  of  taking  care  of  the  sludge-pits  and  utilization  grounds  wonld  be  ad- 
ditional, but  it  is  doubtless  more  than  repaid  by  the  purely  agricultural  value  of 
the  sewage  products  to  be  cared  for  and  disposed  of  under  any  rational  system  of 
treatment. 

Most  of  the  conductors  disconnected  from  these  works  have  been  reconnected 
with  the  old  brick  sewers,  whereby  a  complete  double  and  sepamte  system  of  sew- 
erage is  provided — the  storm  water  thus  finding  its  way  into  the  river. 

The  dye  refuse  and  washing  water  from  the  hat  shops,  amounting  to  about  50,000 
gallons  daily,  was  disposed  of  by  an  independent  method,  having  been  collected 
and  carried  by  a  six-inch  pipe  sewer  into  a  pair  of  open  filter  beds  or  sinks,  contain- 
ing each  about  500  square  feet,  and  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  blu£f  east  of  the 
prison  yard,  where  it  soaked  away  without  unsightly  or  unpleasant  consequences. 
These  beds  or  sinks  were  made  in  duplicate,  to  enable  the  bottom  and  sloping  sides 
of  either  one  to  be  raked  over,  and  the  nearly  impervious  deposit  of  felting  fibre 
thereon  to  be  removed,  while  the  other  was  in  use.  The  removal  of  the  hat  indus- 
try last  year  led  necessarily  to  the  abandonment  of  this  branch  of  the  works,  which 
is  not  tnerefore  shown  upon  the  accompanying  plans. 

The  water  from  the  purifiers  of  the  gas-works,  under  an  arrangement  made  hy 
the  resident  engineer  of  the  Beformatoir,  flows  into  an  open  rectangular  pit  be- 
hind the  gas-house.  Across  one  end  of  the  pit  is  a  brick  partition  having  an  open- 
ing through  at  below  the  level  of  the  liquid  standing  therein.  The  gas  liquor  first 
enters  the  larger  compartment,  where  the  oil  and  light  combustible  compounds 
which  are  brought  along  with  it  gather  upon  its  surface  and  remain  therein,  while 
the  water  itself  flows  through  the  submerged  opening  in  the  brick  partition  into 
the  smaller  compartment.  From  the  latter  it  flows  out  through  a  submerged  pipe 
orifice  into  a  drain  leading  into  one  of  the  old  brick  sewers,  and  thence  into  the 
river.  The  combustible  supernatant  matter  remaining  in  the  larger  compartment 
is  regularly  burned  off  twice  a  month. 

The  removal  of  the  picture  moulding  shop,  which  was  in  contemplation  at  the 
time  of  building  the  new  works,  has  since  been  carried  into  effect,  thus  taking  it 
out  of  the  di*ainage  problem.* 

*  Dieposal  of  Sewage  at  the  MaBsachuBetts  Reformatory.  By  Wm.  Wheeler,  C.R,  7tb  An. 
Rept.  of  the  St.  Bd.  of  Health,  Lunacy,  and  Charity  of  Mass.  Supplement,  etc.  (1886),  pp.  195- 
208. 
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CHAPTEK  XXXn. 
BROAD  IRRIGATION  AT  THE  RHODE  ISLAND  STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  Ehode  Island  State  Institutions,  consisting  of  the  House  of 
Correction,  State  Alms  House,  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  State 
Prison,  Sockanosset  School  for  Boys,  and  the  Oaklawn  School  for 
Girls,  are  located  at  Cranston,  a  short  distance  west  of  the  city  of 
Providence,  in  the  midst  of  a  tract  of  about  600  acres  of  land  owned  by 
the  State. 

In  the  fall  of  1884,  the  Board  of  State  Charities  and  Corrections, 
which  has  charge  of  the  State  Institutions,  requested  Samuel  M.  Gray, 
M.  Am.  Soc.  C.E.,  of  Providence,  to  suggestan  improved  method  for 
disposing  of  the  sewage,  which  previous  to  that  time  had  been  utilized 
to  some  extent  in  irrigation,  but  without  any  special  order  or  system. 
Mr.  Gray,  after  investigation,  recommended  systematic  broad  irriga- 
tion, and  designated  a  number  of  areas  which  were  adapted  to  such  use. 
His  preliminary  report  was  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
Ehode  Island  the  following  spring,  and  an  Act  passed  appropriating 
$10,000,  and  authorizing  the  Controlling  Board  to  purchase  or  condemn, 
if  necessary,  not  exceeding  50  acres  of  land  to  be  used  specially  for 
irrigation.  Work  was  immediately  begun  on  the  construction  of  an 
experimental  irrigation  area,  for  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  from  the 
House  of  Correction,  Alms  House,  and  Insane  Hospital.  For  this 
purpose  the  sewage  was  collected  and  carried  to  a  field  some  600  feet 
east  from  the  buildings,  where  an  area  of  3.5  acres  was  prepared.  This 
area,  under  favorable  conditions,  was  considered  sufficient  to  tempo- 
rarily dispose  of  the  sewage  of  the  population  of  the  three  institutions 
named,  which  amounted  to  about  850  people,  and  to  also  serve  as  an 
index  of  what  could  be  accomplished  by  land  purification  at  this  place. 

The  area  selected  was  of  somewhat  irregular  and  uneven  surface, 
with  the  top  soil,  ten  inches  in  depth,  of  fine  light  loam  underlaid  by  a 
sandy  subsoil  and  fine  gravel,  which  grows  coarser  as  the  depth  in- 
creases, until  at  the  depth  of  six  feet  it  is  composed  of  coarse  gravel 
and  sand  in  such  proportions  as  to  form  a  nearly  ideal  material  for  the 
purification  of  sewage.  A  plan  of  the  field  as  prepared  is  shown  by 
Fig.  74.  The  surface  of  the  field  was  first  graded  to  a  uniform  slope, 
and  the  field  then  underdrained  with  S-inch  and  4-inch  round  tile,  laid 
from  5  to  6  feet  in  depth,  in  lines  about  40  feet  apart.    The  drains 
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are  shown  on  Fig.  74  by  dotted  lines,  the  full  lines  on  the  same  figure 
representing  the  contours,  the  elevation  of  which  above  tide-water  are 
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there  given.    The  3-inch  drains  are  laid  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
contours,  and  empty  into  the  4-inch,  which  are  laid,  as  indicated,  along 
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the  lower  side  of  the  field  and  with  a  grade  of  6  inches  to  the  hundred 
feet.  The  outlet  of  the  4-inch  di*ain  is  at  the  point/,  Fig.  74.  At  the 
junction  of  each  line  of  3-inch  with  the  4-inch  is  a  brick  well,  8  inches 
square  in  the  clear,  carried  above  the  tiles  about  4  inches  and  covered 
with  brick.  The  chief  object  of  these  wells  is  to  afford  means  of  ex- 
amining the  drains  when  necessary  without  breaking  the  tiles.  The 
method  of  laying  the  tiles  has  been  described  as  follows  : 

A  narrow  trench  was  excavated  to  a  tme  grade,  and  in  the  trench  were  laid  strips 
of  spiTice  boards,  one  inch  thick  and  about  four  inches  wide,  upon  which  were 
placed  the  tiles  end  to  end  and  close  together,  each  joint  wound  with  strips  of 
tarred  paper  about  four  inches  in  width,  lapping  two  inches  on  each  tile  and  ex- 
tending twice  around  it.  The  tiles,  as  fast  as 
laid,  were  covered  with  screened  pea-gravel, 
free  from  sand,  to  a  depth  of  about  three 
inches,  and  this  fine  gi-avel  was  in  turn  covered 
with  about  three  inches  of  coarse  gravel,  an 
abundance  of  this  material,  coarse  and  fine, 
having  been  obtained  from  excavations  on  the 
field.  The  trenches  were  then  back-filled, 
care  having  been  taken  to  pack  the  eaii^h  sol- 
idly. The  tile-drains  having  been  completed, 
the  surface  of  the  field  was  again  evened  and 
the  soil  replaced  where  it  had  been  previouslj 
removed  in  grading. 

In  order  to  form  a  basin  to  retain  the 
sewage,  if  necessary,  in  winter  when  the 
ground  is  frozen,  and  also  to  prevent 
its  possible  escape  without  filtration  at 
any  time  into  the  Pawtuxet  river  near 
by,  from  which  the  water  supply  of  the 
city  of  Providence  is  derived,  an  em- 
bankment was  built  around  the  three 
low  sides  of  the  field,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
74.  The  following  is  a  description  of 
the  works : 

The  sewage  is  conveyed  to  the  field  in  a  six- 
inch  Akron  pipe  and  discharged  into  a  wire- 
basket  (at  the  point/,  Fig.  74,  also  shown  in 
the  plan  and  section  of  the  screening  well, 
Fig.  75).  The  use  of  the  basket  is  to  catch 
rags  or  other  materials  coming  from  the  In- 
stitutions through  the  six-inch  pipe,  which,  if 
not  removed,  might  interfere  with  the  proper 
distribution  of  the  sewage  upon  the  field.  Af- 
ter passing  through  the  basket  the  sewaj^e 
i-uns  into  a  brick  well,  and  from  thence  flows  in  a  carrier  or  trough  along  the  up- 
per or  westerly  side  of  the  field,  from  which  carrier  it  is  discharged  at  nine  differ- 
ent points  by  a  system  of  gates,  as  described  further  on  ;  or  the  sewage  may  be 
discharged  directly  upon  the  field  from  the  well,  as  shown  at  B,  Fi^.  74. 

The  carrier  was  constructed  in  the  following  manner  (see  Fig.  76) :  To  provide 
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a  foundation  which  should  bo  affected  as  little  as  possible  bj  frost,  a  trench  was 
dug,  three  feet  wide  at  the  top  and  two  and  one-half  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  having 
a  depth  of  three  feet.  This  was  filled  to  a  point  two  feet  and  eight  inches  from  the 
bottom  with  loose  stone  closely  packed,  the  upper  layer  composed  of  pieces  about 
one  inch  in  diameter.  On  this  stone  foundation  concrete  was  laid  about  four  inches 
in  depth,  composed  of  one  part  cement  and  four  pai*ts  gravel  and  sand,  and  upon  the 
top  of  this  the  cairier  rests.  To  form  properly  this  concrete  bed,  boards  twelve 
feet  long  and  nine  inches  wide  were  placed  nearly  upright  and  in  the  direction  of 
the  carrier,  the  bottom  edges  eighteen  and  the  upper  edges  sixteen  inches  apart, 
giving  a  batter  of  one  inch  to  each  side  of  the  bed.  To  hold  in  position  the  boaids 
thus  placed,  short  strips  of  wood  notched  near  the  extremities  were  placed  aci-oss 
the  boards,  near  the  ends  and  in  middle,  both  above  and  below,  the  edges  of  the 
board  fitting  closely  into  the  notches  of  the  strips.  A  plan  and  end-view  of  one  set 
of  boards  and  cross-pieces  in  position  are  shown  at  G  and  H,  Fig.  76. 
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Fig.  76.— Details  of  Carrier  and  Drain,  Rhode  Island  State  Institui'ionb. 

The  earner  itself  is  made  of  twelve-inch  vitrified  pipe  divided  longitudinaUy  in 
the  centre,  making  what  is  known  as  *'  split  pipe."  This  is  done  by  catting  grooves 
in  the  clay  while  soft  before  baking,  so  that  when  taken  from  the  kiln  the  pipes  are 
easily  divided  into  two  longitudinal  sections  of  equal  size. 

These  half-pipes  were  placed  to  line  and  grade  upon  the  concrete  bed  so  as  to  form 
a  continuous  trough,  and  backed  up  with  brick  and  cement.  (See  section  of  car- 
rier on  Fig.  76.)  Along  the  line  of  carrier,  at  distances  of  about  one  hundred  feet, 
were  placed  iron  castings,  each  casting  taking  the  place  of  a  section  of  the  vitified 
half-pipe,  having  the  same  trough-like  form,  and  arranged  with  a  system  of  gates 
as  before  mentioned.  These  are  shown  in  jjlan  and  elevation  on*  Fig.  76,  from 
which  a  better  conception  can  be  formed  than  from  description.  By  means  of 
these  gates  tlie  whole  or  part  of  the  sewage  may  be  discharged  upon  the  field  at 
any  of  the  points  where  these  castings  and  gates  are  x^l&ced. 

The  most  difficult  engineering  operation  relating  to  the  sewage  of  the 
State  Institutions,  namely,  that  of  disposing  of  the  sewage  of  the  State 
Prison,  was  not  entered  into  in  1885,  there  being  no  portion  of  the 
area  already  owned  by  the  State  upon  which  the  sewage  could  be  de- 
livered by  gravity  which  was  considered  suitable  for  broad  irrigation, 
and  the  alternative  of  pumping  the  prison  sewage  upon  suitable  areas 
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of  the  state  land  was  thought  to  have  so  many  objectionable  features 
that  its  adoption  was  not  deemed  advisable,  unless  it  should  prove 
impracticable  to  obtain,  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  sufficient  land  so 
located  with  reference  to  the  prison  as  to  permit  delivering  the  sew- 
age thereon  by  gravity.  It  was  to  meet  this  difficulty  that  the  Act  au- 
thorizing the  purchase  of  additional  land  was  passed.  Under  its  pro- 
visions a  little  over  12  acres  were  purchased  for  the  sum  of  $3,959.79. 

A  definite  statement  of  the  cost  of  the  work  cannot  be  given,  inas- 
much as  the  manual  labor  needed  for  draining,  grading,  etc.,  was  fur- 
nished by  the  inmates,  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of 
State  Institutions.  Aside  from  such  labor  there  was  paid  out  on  ac- 
count of  construction,  up  to  December  31, 1885,  the  sum  of  $3,424.12. 

The  direct  supervision  of  the  construction  work  was  intrusted  to 
Joseph  A.  Latham,  C.E.,  who  acted  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gray. 

In  regard  to  the  winter  disposal  at  this  place,  the  following  state- 
ment was  made  by  Frederick  P.  Steams,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.E.,  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  sewage  disposal  before  the  Boston  Socidiy  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers on  February  15,  1888 : 

I  visited  the  sewage  disposal  area  of  the  State  Institutions  at  Cranston,  B.  I.,  on 
the  28th  day  of  Jannaiy,  1888.  The  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  morning  was 
-19.4°  C.  (3°  below  zero  F.),  and  at  one  p.m.,  at  the  time  of  the  visit,  -15.6°  C. 
(4°  F.).  This  was  one  of  the  coldest  days  of  the  season,  at  the  end  of  a  veiy  cold 
week,  and  near  the  end  of  the  coldest  January  since  1857. 

The  populations  of  the  institutions  contributing  sewage  was  about  1,000,  and  the 
mean  flow  about  90,000  gal.  per  day.  The  sewage  was  being  turned  upon  a  level 
tract  of  about  2.5  acres.  The  surface  of  the  ground  was  generally  covered  with  ice 
about  5  inches  thick.  Near  where  the  sewage  went  upon  the  field  it  was  not  frozen. 
Beyond  this  it  appeared  to  be  flowing  over  the  ice,  and  a  new  layer  was  forming 
upon  the  surface  of  the  sewage.  To  all  appearances  very  little  sewage  was  enter- 
ing the  ground.  It  is  evident,  however,  either  that  the  sewage  did  enter  the 
ground  or  that  it  had  been  filteiing  through  prior  to  this  time,  as  the  total  accu- 
mulation of  ice  upon  the  surface  did  not  represent  more  than  8  days'  flow  of  the 
sewage,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  was  probably  due  to  rain  and  snow,  the  precipita- 
tion for  the  month  having  been  4.5  inches.  The  areas  were  so  arranged  that  no 
sewage  could  run  off  over  the  surface. 

Not  only  was  the  weather  very  cold,  but  the  temperature  of  the  sewage,  4.7°  C. 
(40.5°  F.),  was  unusually  low.  The  average  temperature  of  Medfield  sewage  in 
January,  1888,  as  deduced  from  daily  observations,  was  16°  0.  (60.7°  F.).  The 
mean  temperature  of  sewage  of  the  Concord  Beformatory  during  the  last  week  in 
January  was  11.1°  0.  (51.9°  F.).  The  mean  tempei-ature  of  Boston  sewage  during 
this  month  was  6.3°  0.  (43.3°  F.). 

Becent  statements  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  purification 
works  at  Cranston  are  lacking,  as  are  also  statements  as  to  the  actual 
cost  of  operation  ;  but  the  latter  item  is  quite  small,  since  indepen- 
dent of  the  use  of  a  portion  of  the  sewage  for  the  irrigation  of  crops  it 
requires  considerably  less  than  the  time  of  one  man.* 

*  The  chief  source  of  information  in  regard  to  the  disposal  works  at  Cranston  is  the  17th  An. 
Kept,  of  the  Bd.  Charities  and  CorrectionB  of  R.  L  for  1885.  Also  see  Eng.  &  Bid.  Becd.,  toL 
xuL,  p.  322  (March  4,  1886). 
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INTERMITTENT    FILTRATION  AND  BROAD    IRRIGATION  AT    SOUTH 
FRAMINGHAM,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  town  of  Framingham,  Massachusetts,  of  which  South  Framing- 
ham  is  the  principal  village,  is  situated  in  the  drainage  area  of  Lake 
Cochituate,  from  which  a  portion  of  the  water  supply  of  Boston  is  de- 
rived, as  is  shown  by  Fig.  77.  Until  recently  the  sewage  of  the  town 
has  flowed  into  Beaver  Dam  brook,  a  tributary  of  Lake  Cochituate. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1889  complete  sewerage  and  sewage 
disposal  works  were  completed  and  put  in  operation. 

A  project  for  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  of  South  Framingham  was 
elaborated  by  Eliot  C.  Clai*k,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.E.,  in  his  report  to  the 
Massachusetts  Drainage  Commission  in  1885.*  At  that  time  it  was 
proposed  to  convey  the  sewage  from  the  towns  of  Ashland  and  Natick 
and  the  village  of  South  Framingham,  and  also  from  Sherbom  prison, 
to  a  common  point  for  disposal — a  tract  of  land  just  outside  of  the 
Lake  Cochituate  drainage  area  and  in  the  area  of  the  lower  Sudbury 
river  basin  being  selected  for  this  purpose.  Mr.  Clark's  proposition 
was  to  purify  the  combined  sewage  of  the  towns  and  the  prison  by 
intermittent  filtration  at  this  point.  His  plan  included  the  delivery  of 
all  the  sewage  at  a  pumping  station  to  be  located  near  the  Boston 
and  Albany  railroad,  a  little  west  from  the  estuary  of  the  Beaver  Dam 
brook,  and  from  that  point  to  be  delivered  through  a  force  main  to  the 
proposed  filtration  area,  about  one  mile  to  the  north.f 

The  selectmen  of  Framingham,  in  the  latter  part  of  1886,  engaged 

*  Ab  early  aa  1879.  Desmond  FitzGerald,  M.  Am.  Soo.  C.E.,  from  one  of  whose  reports  the 
map,  Fig.  77,  was  originally  taken,  began  to  urge  the  importance  of  excluding  sewage  from  the 
Boston  water  supply.  Further  details  of  this  movement  on  the  part  of  Boston  are  given  in  £iig. 
News,  vol.  xxix.,  pp.  98-99  (Aug.  4,  1892). 

t  By  the  Public  Statutes  of  Massachusetts,  Chapter  eighty,  Section  ninety-six,  it  is  provided : 

No  sewage,  drainage  or  refuse  or  polluting  matter  of  such  kind  and  amount  aa  either  by  itself  or 
in  connection  with  other  matter  will  corrupt  or  impair  the  quality^  of  the  water  of  any  pond  or 
stream  hereinafter  referred  to,  for  domestic  use,  or  render  it  injurious  to  health,  and  no  hnmau 
excrement  shall  be  discharged  into  any  pond  used  as  a  source  of  water  supply  by  a  city^  or  town, 
or  upon  whose  banks  any  filter  basin  so  used  is  situated  within  20  miles  above  the  point  where 
such  supply  is  taken,  or  into  any  feeders  of  such  ponds  or  streams  within  such  20  miles. 

It  is  therefore  questionable  whether  any  town  in  that  State  has  a  right  to  discharge  a  purified 
effluent  into  any  stream,  pond,  or  lake  which  is  either  the  source  of  a  water  supply  or  tribntaxy  to 
one  within  20  miles  from  the  point  of  discharge.  Under  the  Statute  it  would  appear  necessarr 
to  show  the  effluent  entirely  free  from  polluting  matter,  before  its  discharge  would  become  per- 
missible. 
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S.  C.  Heald,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.E.,  of  Boston,  to  make  the  necessary 
suryeys  and  plans  for  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  works  for  that 
town  alone,  and  proceeded  to  obtain  from  the  Legislature  an  act  au- 
thorizing the  town  to  construct  and  maintain  a  system  of  sewage  dis- 
posal. 

In  the  meantime  H.  H.  Carter,  C.E.,  acting  as  engineer  for  the 
Boston  Water  Board,  had  reported  in  January,  1887,  that  the  best 
method  for  disposing  of  the  sew- 
age of  South  Framingham  was  by 
filtration  at  subtitLiutially  tho  loca- 
tion selected  by  Mr.  Clark  in  1885. 

Mr«  Heald,  as  engineer  fur  the 
town,  submitted  hia  report  to  the 
Sewerage  Committee  in  August^ 
1887.    He  proposed  a  separate  eys- 
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Fig,  77.— Map  of  SorTii  Framingham,  Ma^jx^- 
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tem  of  sewers,  with  disposal  at  the  point  previously  indicated  in  the 
reports  of  Messrs.  Clark  and  Carter.  The  sewage  would  flow  by 
gravity  to  a  point  near  the  east  line  of  the  town  of  Framingham, 
where  a  receiving  tank  and  pumping  station  would  be  located, 
from  which  the  sewage  was  to  be  forced  to  a  disposal  area  substan- 
tially as  proposed  in  the  original  report  of  Mr.  Clark  in  1885.  For  the 
main  outfall  sewer  in  Waverly  street  he  proposed  a  pipe  15  inches  in 
diameter,  laid  to  a  grade  of  1  foot  in  400. 

The  present  population  to  be  provided  for   is  about  5,000,  and  a 
volume  of  about  75  gallons  per  capita  per  day  was  considered  a  safe 
basis  for  estimate. 
31 
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In  regard  to  the  disposal  area,  Mr.  Heald,  in  his  report  of  1887, 
says: 

If  we  avoid  the  denser  clays  as  altogether  nnsnitable  (unless  they  are  so  altered 
in  their  condition  by  mixing,  burning,  etc.,  as  to  lose  their  natural  character),  and 
regulate  the  application  of  the  sewage  to  other  soils  within  the  limits  of  one  thou- 
sand persons  to  the  acre  to  those  most  suitably  constituted,  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  persons  to  the  acre  to  those  least  suitably  constituted,  all  other  descriptions 
of  cultivable  land  may  be  made  capable  of  filtration. 

For  the  present  wants  of  the  town  I  would  advise  taking  about  eighty-five  acres 
of  land  on  the  northerly  side  of  the  Worcester  tuiiipike  and  westerly  of  the  road 
leading  from  said  turnpike  to  Saxon ville.  Should  the  town  at  any  time  desire  to 
increase  the  area  of  its  farm,  additional  land  could  be  obtained  on  the  northerly 
side  of  the  brook  that  crosses  the  Worcester  tui-npike  near  the  town  line,  and  land 
on  the  easterly  side  of  said  road  to  Saxonville. 

The  soil  is  well  suited  for  the  purification  of  sewage,  the  surface  being  of  light 
sandy  loam  and  the  subsoil  for  the  greater  part  being  coarse  gravel. 

I  have  reserved  about  ten  acres  of  the  land  for  intermittent  filtration,  the  re- 
mainder to  be  used  for  broad  irrigation.  The  filtration  ai'ea  is  to  be  divided  into 
nine  fields,  each  of  which  contains  nearly  an  acre  of  land ;  each  field  is  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  an  earth  embankment  three  feet  high.  These  fields  are  at  different 
elevations,  depending  upon  the  natural  elevation  of  the  land.  Each  field  is  given 
an  elevation  that  would  require  the  least  amount  of  labor  to  bring  it  to  a  nearly 
level  sui*face.  In  prepaiing  a  field,  after  it  has  been  properly  graded,  a  ditch  or 
carrier  about  two  feet  wide  and  one  foot  deep  is  formed  on  one  side  of  the  field,  and 
at  right  angles  with  the  carrier  a  series  of  f un'ows  is  made.  The  fun'ows  are  from 
four  to  five  feet  apart  from  centre  to  centre,  and  divide  the  field  into  long,  narrow 
beds.  The  beds  may  be  used  for  raising  root  crops,  the  sewage  flowing  through 
the  carriers  and  furrows  without  coming  in  contact  with  the  vegetables  in  the  beds. 

In  i^ractice  it  mav  be  found  that  the  filtration  fields  &re  not  needed  during  the 
summer  months — that  the  area  devoted  to  broad  irrigation  and  the  demands  for 
sewage  from  the  owners  of  land  along  the  line  of  the  force  main,  even  in  rainy 
weather,  will  be  sufficient  to  dispose  of  all  the  sewage. 

If  such  should  be  the  case  the  fields  may  be  used  to  take  the  sewage  during  the 
winter  months,  and  in  the  summer  any  suitable  crop  could  be  raised  in  them  with- 
out any  especial  preparation  of  the  beds. 

By  having  embankments  around  them,  the  fields  can  be  flooded  to  a  depth  of  at 
least  two  feet,  should  occasion  require  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  just  how  a  sewage  farm  should  be  conducted  in  order  to 
attain  the  best  results  in  respect  to  crops,  or  just  what  crops  should  be  raised ;  but 
for  the  area  devoted  to  broad  irrigation  a  grass  crop  would  undoubtedly  be  the 
best.  Some  of  the  land  to  be  devoted  to  the  broad  ii*rigation  may  be  ploughed  in 
the  autumn  and  lay  fallow,  receiving  during  the  winter  an  occasional  dressing  of 
sewage,  and  in  the  spring  cross-ploughed  and  a  crop  of  com  or  oats  started. 

The  area  to  be  devoted  to  sewage  farming  should  be  thoroughly  cleared  of  all 
trees  and  brush.  The  sewage  may  then  be  applied  and  the  land  be  gradually  put 
into  a  suitable  condition  for  the  growth  of  grass  or  other  crops. 

The  area  of  land  recommended  to  be  taken  will  undoubtedly  be  sufficient  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  town  for  at  least  fifteen  years,  and  the  additional  land  re- 
ferred to  would  be  ample  for  any  probable  growth  of  the  town. 

In  advising  your  town  to  adopt  this  method  of  disposing  of  its  sewage  I  am  not 
advising  anything  experimental.  In  England  the  same  treatment  of  sewage  has 
been  in  successful  operation  for  nearly  thirty  years.  On  the  Continent  the  follow- 
ing cities,  having  a  winter  climate  nearly  like  that  of  Massachusetts,  dispose  of  their 
sewage  upon  the  land. 

Danzig,  in  1871,  commenced  to  dispose  of  its  sewage  in  this  manner.  In  1873 
Berlin  decided  to  adopt  the  same  method,  and  was  followed  in  a  few  years  by  Bres- 
lau,  and  quite  recently  by  Frankfort. 
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The  cost  of  pumping  and  canng  for  the  sewage  at  the  farm  is  estimated  at 
twenty-seven  hundred  dollai-s  (^2,700)  per  year. 

Mr.  Heald's  report  is  accompanied  by  a  report  by  Phinehas  Ball, 
C.E.,  of  Worcester,  in  which  the  plans  and  arrangements  proposed 
by  Mr.  Heald  are  strongly  commended. 

The  Sewerage  Committee  of  the  town,  having  accepted  Mr.  Heald's 
report,  proceeded  to  negotiate  with  the  Boston  Water  Board  in  order 
to  ascertain  how  much  the  city  of  Boston  would  contribute  toward 
the  expense  of  the  construction  of  such  system  of  sewerage  and  of  sew- , 
age  disposal  for  South  Framingham  as  would  result  in  preventing  the 
flow  of  any  of  the  sewage  of  the  town  into  the  tributary  streams  of 
Lake  Cochituate.  As  the  result  of  the  negotiation  on  the  part  of  the 
Town  Sewerage  Committee,  the  Boston  Water  Board  proposed  to  con- 
tribute twenty -five  thousand  dollars  ($25,000)  whenever  the  town  should 
complete  and  put  in  service  so  much  of  the  system  devised  by  Mr. 
Heald  as  provided  for  the  irrigation  field,  force  main,  pumping  plant, 
and  main  trunk  line  sewer  from  Bridges  street  to  the  pumping  station, 
provided  that  said  work  should  be  completed  on  or  before  December 
31,  1889. 

Upon  receipt  of  this  proposition,  the  Town  Sewerage  Committee 
submitted  the  offer  of  the  Boston  Water  Board  to  the  Hon.  Wm.  Gas- 
ton for  a  written  opinion  as  to  the  validity  and  the  power  of  the 
Water  Board  to  bind  the  city  of  Boston  to  such  payment. 

The  following  is  the  opinion  received : 

BoErroN,  February  7,  1888. 

To  THE  DBAnTAGB  Ck)MMrrTEB 

OF  THE  Town  of  FRAHmaHAM,  Mass. 

Gentlemen  :  Referring  to  the  letter  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Framingham  by  the  Boston  Water  Board,  and  approved  by  the  Mayor  of  Boston 
February.  3d,  1888,  concerning  which  our  opinion  has  been  asked,  we  beg  leave  to 
say  that  we  have  examined  the  same  and  are  of  the  opinion  as  follows  : 

By  the  provisions  of  Chapter  167  of  the  Acts  of  the  year  1846,  entitled  an  "Act 
for  supplying  the  City  of  Boston  with  pure  water,*'  the  city  is,  after  an  enumeration 
of  various  powers,  finally  authorized  at  the  close  of  the  second  section  of  the  Act,  to 
do  •*  any  other  acts  and  things  necessary  or  convenient  and  proper  for  the  pnrpoao 
of  this  act ; "  this  same  general  power  was  also  conferred  upon  the  city  by  the  pro- 
visions of  Chapter  177  of  the  Acts  of  the  year  1872,  in  reference  to  the  supply  of 
pure  water  to  the  city  of  Boston  from  Sudbury  river  and  Faim  pond. 

The  powers  thus  given  to  the  city  (which  in  our  opinion  should  be  construed 
liberally)  were,  under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  80  of  the  Acts  of  the  year  1875, 
and  of  an  ordinance  passed  by  the  City  Council,  thereunder  transferred,  so  far  as 
they  could  legally  be  delegated,  to  the  Boston  Water  Board.  In  our  judgment  the 
general  powers  above  recited  in  the  Acts  of  1846  and  1872  could  thus  be  legally 
delegated,  and  are  now  vested  in  the  Water  Board. 

That  Board  has  therefore,  in  our  opinion,  the  power  to  do  any  acts  and  things  nec- 
essary or  convenient  and  proper  for  the  pui-pose  of  supplying  pure  water  to  Boston, 
either  from  Lake  Cochituate  or  from  Sudbury  river  or  Farm  pond.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  any  system  of  sewerage  which  has  for  its  object  the  removal  and  dis- 
charge of  sewage  and  polluting  substances  which  now  naturally  drain  into  the 
above  souitses  of  Boston's  water  supply,  to  a  point  outside  the  watershed  furnishing 
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such  supply,  is  a  proper  and  oonyenient  thing  for  accomplishing  the  parpoee  of  the 
two  acts  named,  viz.,  to  give  Boston  pure  water.  And  we  are  accordingly  of  opin- 
ion that  the  Boston  Water  Board  has  the  power  to  contribute,  or  agree  for  the  city 
to  contribute,  any  sum  which  it  deems  proper  towards  the  construction  of  such 
sewei-age  system.  It  can  in  our  judgment  make  no  difference  so  far  as  Boston  is 
concerned  whether  the  beneficial  work  so  paid  for  by  Boston  is  done  by  persons 
directly  in  the  employ  or  by  the  town  of  Fi-amingham  in  its  municipal  character. 
In  our  view  the  proposed  contract,  if  duly  accepted  by  the  town  of  Framingham,  is 
binding  on  the  city  of  Boston.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  new  city  charter  (St 
1885,  Oh.  266,  S.  6),  the  city  of  Boston  is  prohibited  from  incurring  any  liability 
beyond  the  appropiiation  duly  made  therefor.  We  are  informed  by  the  City  Auditor 
that  the  sum  of  $50,000  has  been  duly  appropriated  by  the  City  Coimcil  to  be 
<  expended  by  tbe  Water  Board  for  the  protection  of  the  purity  of  the  water  supply 
by  agreements  with  the  towns  of  Framingham  and  Marlborough,  and  that  the  sum 
of  money  is  still  on  hand.  We  find  upon  a  recent  conference  with  the  Corporation 
Counsel  of  Boston  that  he  concurs  in  the  above  views. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Gastton  &  Whitney. 

The  Committee  thereupon  recommended  the  acceptance  of  the 
proposition  of  the  Boston  Water  Board. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Heald's  plans  had  been  submitted  to  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  which,  after  due  consideration,  reported,  in  regard  to 

them  as  follows : 

Offiob  op  thb  State  Board  op  Heaias, 

13  Bbacon  St.,  Boston,  May  13,  1888. 
To  THE  Committeb  ON  Sewebaqb,  Fbaminoham,  Mass. 

Gentlemen  :  In  response  to  the  application  from  the  town  of  Framingham  of 
March  1,  1888,  giving  notice  of  their  intention  to  introduce  a  system  of  sewerage 
and  asking  advice  as  to  the  best  practicable  method  of  disposing  of  their  sewage, 
and  approval  of  the  plans  presented  pursuant  to  Chapter  403  of  the  Acts  of  1887, 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  after  foui*teen  days*  notice  by  publication  in  the  news- 
papers of  Framingham  and  Natick,  and  official  notice  in  wiiting  to  the  Selectmen 
of  the  town  of  Natick  of  the  presentation  to  it  of  such  system  for  its  approval,  gave 
a  public  hearing  at  the  State  House  in  Boston  on  the  24th  day  of  April  to  all  in- 
terested in  said  system,  and  after  careful  examination  of  the  plans  presented  and 
of  tbe  proposed  location  of  grounds  for  sewage  disposal  and  their  surroimdings,  both 
by  personal  examination  and  by  its  engineers,  this  approves  of  the  disposal  of  sew- 
age of  Framingham  by  irrigation  and  intermittent  filtration  upon  the  tract  of  land, 
containing  sixty-eight  acres,  selected  by  the  town,  which  is  located  in  the  town  of 
Natick  on  the  northerly  side  of  the  Worcester  turnpike  and  outside  of  the  Boston 
water  supply  basin.  As  the  method  of  disposal  of  sewage  upon  this  tract  is  not 
presented  by  the  town  with  sufficient  clearness  to  enable  this  Board  to  approve  or 
disapprove  of  the  same  in  detail,  the  Board  therefore  approves  the  system  as  modi- 
fied and  amended  as  follows  : 

Tbe  sewage  should  be  applied  to  so  much  of  the  surface  of  the  tract  of  land  as  is 
more  than  four  feet  above  the  level  in  summer  of  the  water  in  the  bi-ook  draining 
the  tract,  and  at  or  near  this  height  on  the  slope  towards  the  brook,  and  near 
the  lower  border  of  the  tract  upon  which  sewage  is  to  be  applied,  in  those  sections 
not  sloping  directly  towards  the  brook,  there  shall  be  constructed  an  embankment 
of  earth  as  miich  as  one  foot  high  above  the  adjacent  surface  to  which  sewage  ia  to 
be  applied,  and  four  feet  wide,  which  shall  at  all  times  be  maintained  at  such 
height  as  to  prevent  any  sewage  applied  to  the  surface  from  flowing  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  into  the  brook  or  upon  adjoining  land ;  and  the  Board  further 
amends  by  directing  that  the  top  of  the  underdrains  to  convey  the  effluent  from 
the  filtration  or  irrigation  areas  shall  not  be  less  than  four  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground  to  which  sewage  is  applied  ;  and  the  Board  further  .amends  by  directing 
that  the  quantity  of  sewage  to  be  applied  to  any  filter-bed  or  any  irrigation  area 
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shall  not  exceed  in  any  week  the  equivalent  of  one  foot  in  depth  over  the  whole 
area  of  that  bed  or  irrigation  area  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  the  times  of  appli- 
cation shall  be  so  arranged  that  no  liquid  sewage  shall  remain  exposed  upon  the 
surface  or  in  open  ditches  more  than  twenty-four  hours  at  a  time.  It  is  understood 
that  the  receiving  reservoirs  are  to  be  completely  covered  and  ventilated  by  flues 
extending  to  the  flue  of  the  chimney  of  the  pumping  station,  and  both  reservoirs 
and  pumping  station  are  to  be  located  within  the  town  of  Framingham.  As  herein 
modified  and  amended  the  proposed  system  of  sewage  disposal  and  its  location  are 
approved. 

Per  order  of  the  Boai'd, 
(Signed)  Sahitel  W.  Abbott, 

Seci^etary  of  State  Board  of  HedUh 

The  preliminary  arrangements  having  been  all  satisfactorily  made,  a 
portion  of  the  work  was  advertised  for  letting  June  18, 1888.    The  con- 
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Fig.  78.— Plan  of  Bbsbrvoirs  and  Pumping  Station,  South  Framingham, 

Massachusbtts. 

struction  began  immediately  thereafter  and  proceeded  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  The  work  was  practically  completed  about  November  1, 
1889.  The  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  J.  J.  Van  Valken- 
burgh,  engineer  in  charge  of  construction,  give  the  main  facts  in 
regard  to  that  portion  of  the  work  which  relates  more  particularly  to 
the  sewage  disposal. 

The  two  receiving  reservoirs  at  the  pamping  station  are  each  one  hundred  ten 
and  a  half  feet  long  and  thirty  feet  wide.  [See  Fig.  78  for  plan  of  reservoirs  and 
pumping  station.]  These  are  parallel  to  and  separated  from  each  other  by  a  wall 
three  feet  thick  and  seven  and  one-half  feet  high.  The  side  walls  are  tliree  and 
one-half  feet  thick  and  eight  and  one-half  feet  high.  The  brick  arches,  two  feet 
in  thickness,  rest  on  these  walls. 

The  bottoms  of  the  reservoirs  are  inverted  and  are  constmcted  of  imbble  concrete, 
varying  in  thickness  from  one  and  one-half  feet  in  the  centre  to  two  feet  at  the 
w^Us.    In  the  centre  of  the  reservoirs  the  arches  are  eleven  feet  and  nine  inches 
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above  the  invert,  and  at  the  walls  three  and  one-half  feet.    The  reservoirs  when 
completely  filled  will  hold  four  hundred  and  thirty-one  thousand  gallons. 

Both  of  the  reservoirs  may  be  kept  free  of  sewage  while  the  pumps  continue  to 
run,  being  fed  by  means  of  an  eighteen-inch  pipe  extending  through  the  centre 
wall  from  the  gate  house  to  the  pump-well. 

The  pump-well  and  gate  house  are  both  arranged  for  screens,  but  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  resort  to  screening  the  sewage,  since  the  pump 
valves  are  of  the  swinging  type,  eight  by  ten  inches  in  diameter.* 

The  pumping  station  and  chimney  in  every  particular  are  of  ample  size  to  ac- 
commodate a  duplicate  set  of  machinery  similar  to  what  you  now  have.  The  pump- 
ing engine  is  one  of  M.  T.  Davidson's  improved  compound  duplex  condensing  type, 
and  is  guaranteed  to  deliver,  through  nine  thousand  feet  of  twelve-inch  pipe,  two 
million  U.  S.  gallons  of  sewage  per  twenty -four  hours,  against  a  total  head  of  forty 
feet.  This  total  head  does  not  include  friction.  This  then  is  at  the  rate  of  thir- 
teen hundred  and  eighty-nine  gallons  per  minute,  or  eighty-three  thousand  three 
hundred  and  thirty-three  gallons  per  hour.  Thus  if  the  reservoirs  were  completely 
filled,  pumping  at  the  i-ated  capacity  .of  the  pumps,  they  could  be  emptied  in  ^xe 
hours  and  ten  minutes. 

Water  for  the  boilers  and  condenser  is  taken  from  a  well,  six  feet  in  diameter  and 
twelve  feet  deep,  situated  near  the  brook  which  flows  bv  the  easterly  aide  of  the 
station.  This  well  is  connected  with  the  brook  by  an  eight-inch  pipe.  The  depth 
of  the  well  is  such  that  in  case  said  stream  becomes  too  low  to  be  of  service,  the 
drain  in  Waverly  street  or  Beaver  Dam  brook  can  be  piped  so  as  to  flow  into  the 
well. 

There  are  two  steel  boilers  of  the  horizontal  tubular  type,  each  forty-eight  inches 
in  diameter,  thirteen  feet  and  two  inches  long,  and  containing  fifty-two  three-inch 
steel  tubes  twelve  feet  long. 

The  shell  of  the  boilers  is  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick ;  the  heads  thiee- 
eighths  of  an  inch. 

A  three-foot  flue  extending  from  the  reservoirs  passes  under  and  in  front  of  the 
boilers,  and  is  then  connected  by  a  two-foot  pipe  with  the  thirty-inch  fine  leading 
from  the  boilers  to  the  chimney. 

The  draught  for  the  boilers  is  taken  from  this  source.  You  see,  therefore,  that 
the  reservoirs  have  an  excellent  ventilation. 

The  twelve-inch  cast-iron  force  main,  which  is  ninety-seven  hundred  and  forty 
feet  long,  extends  in  nearly  a  straight  line  to  a  point  on  Hartford  street  about  four 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  east  of  Bowdoin  lane.  Thence  following  the  southerly  side 
of  said  street  and  the  easterly  side  of  Speen  street  (or  road  to  Saxonville),  it  i-eaches 
the  farm  at  a  point  three  hundred  feet  north  from  the  Worcester  turnpike ;  thence 
in  a  straight  line  and  parallel  with  said  turnpike  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  to 
the  first  manhole,  where  the  force  main  ends ;  but  the  same  course  is  continued 
two  thousand  feet  further  with  fifteen-,  twelve-,  and  ten-inch  Akron  pipe  laid  to  a 
grade  of  one  foot  in  a  thousand. 

The  force  main  is  laid  to  grade  ;  that  is,  by  opening  a  six-inch  gate  in  the  engine 
room,  six  thousand  one  hundred  feet  of  this  main  will  drain  into  the  i^eservoirs. 
Through  two  more  gates  of  the  same  size  the  remainder  of  the  pipe  can  be  emptied. 
The  advantages  of  this  arrangement  will  be  better  appreciated  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  repair  a  possible  break  or  leak. 

Eleven  six-inch  plugged  branches  have  been  put  in  on  line  of  the  force  main  at 
such  places  as  seemed  to  us  most  advantageous  to  those  who  might  desire  to  take 
the  sewage  as  a  fertilizer. 

On  lines  of  pipe  at  the  farm  there  are  fourteen  hexagonal  man-holes,  so  con- 
structed that  when  the  pumps  are  working,  by  closing  a  gate  on  the  pipe  extending 
through  them,  the  sewage  will  rise  in  them.  At  certain  distances  up  the  aides  of 
the  manholes  there  are  eight-inch  gates,  genei-ally  four  of  them,  at  elevations  one 

*  Near  the  beginning  of  1892  loreena  were  added  to  remove  some  of  the  coarse  matters. 
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foot  higher  than  the  bed  or  point  of  land  npon  which  it  is  desired  to  let  sewage 
flow.  Begnlating  the  opening  of  these  gates  regulates  the  amount  of  sewage 
delivered. 

The  farm,  containing  sixty-nine  acres,  three  roods,  and  eleven  and  one-tenth 
rods,  is  now  in  good  shape  to  receive  its  first  instalment  of  sewage.  All  wood,  ex- 
cepting that  reserved  bj  the  town,  has  been  cut,  likewise  this  season's  growth  of 
sprouts.  About  twelve  acres  of  land  have  been  taken  for  intermittent  filtration  ; 
the  remainder  is  to  be  devoted  to  broad  irrigation.  The  area  for  intei*mittent  filtra- 
tion has  been  divided  into  eleven  beds,  with  banks  about  three  feet  high  and  four 
feet  broad  at  the  top,  with  sides  sloping  one  and  a  half  to  one.  One  embankment, 
through  which  extends  the  main  feed  pipe,  is  somewhat  higher  in  certain  sections 
than  the  others,  in  consequence  of  giving  said  pipe  the  same  depth  of  covering.  In 
preparing  a  bed  a  portion  of  land  was  taken  which  was  as  generally  level  as  possi- 
ble, and  after  ploughing,  grubbing,  and  removiug  as  much  loam  as  was  necessary  to 
form  the  embankments,  to  smooth  off  the  surface  and  reploughinto  lands  seven  feet 
in  width.  The  ditches  produced  by  thus  ploughing  are  about  nine  inches  deep  and 
twice  that  in  width.  These  ditches  are  met  at  the  banks  by  a  larger  ditch  or  car- 
rier, which  will  conduct  the  sewage  from  the  manholes  into  them.  Eight  of  the 
beds  are  finished,  and  their  embankments  in  proper  shape  and  seeded.  The  re- 
maining three  beds  are  graded,  and  the  loam  has  been  put  on  line  of  embankments 
as  disposed  of  by  the  carts.  Two  beds  have  been  ploughed  with  a  swivel  plough 
from  one  side,  consequently  these  beds  do  not  have  a  series  of  ditches  similar  to 
those  possessed  by  the  beds  just  described.  But  they  have  a  main  carrier  along 
the  upper  sides,  from  which  the. sewage  will  flow  into  the  furrows  as  ploughed. 

Six  of  the  beds  have  a  six-inch  underdrain,  six  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  These  drains  extend  through  nearly  the  centre  of  the  beds,  and  their 
outlets  are  in  the  ravines  near  the  centre  of  the  farm.  During  the  most  rainy 
season  no  water  has  been  observed  to  come  from  them,  excepting  the  case  of  one 
drain  that  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  bed  of  the  pond  that  formerly  existed  near 
the  Worcester  turnpike.  The  point  of  observation  of  this  di*ain  is  outside  of  the 
beds  and  eight  feet  below  their  general  level.  We  think  it  advisable,  therefore,  to 
defer  further  underdraining  until  the  assured  necessities  of  the  beds  demand  it. 

We  also  advise  devoting  as  much  of  the  sewage  as  is  practicable  to  broad  irriga- 
tion, reserving  the  beds  as  much  as  possible. 

According  to  the  financial  statement  submitted  by  the  town's  sewer- 
age committee  at  the  completion  of  the  work,  the  total  cost  of  the 
sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  works  was  $148,288.  The  statement 
does  not  show  the  amount  properly  chargeable  to  sewage  disposal, 
but  an  idea  of  the  cost  of  the  same  can  be  derived  from  Mr.  Heald's 
original  estimate,  which  stood  as  follows : 

26,088  lin.  feet  of  sewer,  all  sizes,  with  man-holes $63,756  50 

Pumps  and  boilers  in  duplicate  8,000  00 

Chimney,  engine  and  boilers  house 7,000  00 

Foundations,  screens,  gates,  etc 3,000  00 

Receiving  reservoirs  (250,000  gallons  capacity) 12,000  00 

10,200  lin.  feet  of  12-inch  force  main,  at  $1.85 18,870  00 

85  acres  of  land  at  $40 3,400  00 

Clearing  and  burning  65  acres,  at  $20.00 1,300  00 

Filtration  beds  and  carriers 10,000  00 

Amount $127,326  50 

Add  10  per  cent,  for  engineering  and  contingencies 12,732  65 

Total  estimated  cost $140,059^5 

In  regard  to  the  increase  in  cost  of  the  work  in  actual  construction 
over  the  amount  of  the  estimate,  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Van  Valkenburgh 
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in  his  report,  from  which  we  have  already  quoted,  that  the  increase 
was  due  to  the  large  number  of  heavy  storms  which  occurred  while 
the  work  was  constructing,  necessitating  extra  pumping,  additional 
underdrains,  deeper  foundations  and  more  extended  supervision,  etc. 
In  order  to  facilitate  construction,  8,058.4  lineal  feet  of  underdrain  were 
constructed  which  were  not  contemplated  in  the  original  estimate. 

Mr.  Baker  visited  South  Framingham  on  June  17,  1892,  and  through 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Van  Valkenburgh,  obtained  some  additional  in- 
formation. John  H.  Goodell,  chairman  of  the  Framingham  Sewerage 
Committee  has  since  added  to  this  information,  as  has  Frederick  P. 
Steams,  chief  engineer  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health."*" 

To  June,  1892,  none  of  the  farmers  along  the  line  of  the  outfall  sewer 
had  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  draw  sewage  from  it 
through  the  eleven  6-inch  branches  provided  for  this  purpose. 

In  1892  com  was  successfully  raised  on  three  of  the  beds. 

The  following  table  gives  an  analysis,  furnished  by  Mr.  Steams,  of 
the  sewage,  effluent,  and  unpolluted  ground-water  at  South  Fram- 
ingham. 


Analyses  op  Sewage,  Sewaob  Effluent,  and  Unpolluted  Ground  Water  from 
THE  Sewage  Field  at  South  Framingham,  Massachusetts. 

(Parte  in  lUO.OOO.) 


Color. 

h 

H 

Ammonia. 

Nitrogen  aa 

1 

j 

1 

1 

Sewage 

0.70 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 

98.30 
19.45 

4.10 

l.?Sfl8 
.0835 

.(KM»0 
.0000 

.3T60 
.0U8» 

.00U8 

4.07 

s.at 

1.77 
0.20 

.0080 
.WIS 
.3850 
.0063 

.OPOl 

Sewage  effluent  at  nnderdrains  . . . 
Sewage  efflnont  at  Kpring. 

.aio« 

.UUOO 

Unpolluted  ground  water 

.OWQ 

Mr.  Steams  comments  upon  these  figures  and  the  work  of  the  dis- 
posal area  as  follows : 

In  each  case  the  analyses  are  the  averages  of  several  determinations.  They  rep- 
resent, first,  the  sewage  as  it  flows  ont  of  the  canier  npon  the  beds;  second,  the 
efflnent  flowing  from  underdrains  beneath  certain  of  the  beds,  which  afterward  soaks 
into  the  ground  and  is  filtered  the  second  time  before  reaching  the  brook  into 
which  the  efflnent  finally  passes ;  third,  the  water  of  a  spring  located  near  the 
brook,  which  derives  its  supply  to  a  large  extent  from  the  sewage  effluent,  and 
represents  the  general  character  of  the  effluent  when  it  reaches  the  brook ;  and, 
fourth,  the  unpolluted  water  from  a  flowing  well  near  by. 

Only  a  small  part  of  the  sewage  effluent  comes  out  at  the  underdrains,  and  yon 
will  notice  that  this  is  purified  to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  only  2%  of  free  am- 
monia and  1%  of  albuminoid  ammonia  remaining,  while  the  nitrates  have  increased 
greatly.    At  the  spring  the  free  ammonia  is  entirely  removed  and  the  albmninoid 

*  See  Eng.  News,  voL  xzviU.,  pp.  127-9  (Aug.  11, 1892). 
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ammonia  is  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  that  in  the  sewage.  On  one  occasion  an 
anal7^is  of  the  spring  water  showed  that  it  contained  neither  free  nor  albuminoid 
ammonia,  while  the  excess  of  chlorine  and  nitrates  over  the  amount  found  in  the 
unpolluted  ground-water,  as  shown  in  the  last  line,  proves  without  doubt  that  this 
spring  contains  a  large  propoi*tion  of  sewage  effluent. 

Bacterial  examinations  of  the  sewage  and  of  effluent  collected  from  the  spring 
show  that  nearly,  if  not  all,  bacteria  are  removed  by  filtration. 

The  effluent  from  this  sewage  field  flows  into  a  small  brook,  and  although  the 
works  have  been  in  operation  more  than  two  years  the  discharge  of  the  effluent  into 
this  brook  has  not  produced  any  noticeable  effect. 

In  the  report  of  the  Sewer  Committee  for  March,  1893,  it  is  stated 
that  there  were  then  451  houses  and  39  hotels  and  business  blocks 
connected  with  the  sewers — 222  new  connections,  or  nearly  one-half  the 
total,  having  been  made  in  the  year  1892-3.  At  the  sewage  farm  it  is 
stated  that  400  bushels  of  com  (probably  in  the  ear),  three-fourths  of 
an  acre  of  cabbages,  and  some  squashes  were  raised  in  1892,  and  sold 
for  a  total  of  $174. 

The  effect  of  frost  and  snow  upon  these  filter  beds  is  given  in  Chapter 
XIV.,  page  284.* 

*  The  chief  aoaroe  of  information  in  regard  to  the  South  Framingham  sewage  disposal  is  Re- 
ports of  the  Committee  on  Drainage  and  Sewerage  and  Construction  of  the  Sewerage  System, 
etc.,  Not.,  1889.  Compiled  by  Wm.  A.  Brown,  Clerk  to  Selectmen.  Also  see  Eng.  News,  toL 
mi,  p.  497  (Nov.  33, 1889) ;  vol.  xxvul,  pp.  127-9  (Aug.  11, : 
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CHAPTEE  XXXIV. 
INTERMITTENT  FILTRATION  AT  MEDFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

In  the  fall  of  1886  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  works  were  con- 
structed at  Medfield,  Massachusetts,  a  small  town  on  the  Charles 
river,  about  17  miles  from  Boston.  The  sewage  disposal  works,  which 
include  preliminary  sedimentation  and  upward  filtration  through  ex- 
celsior, supplemented  by  intermittent  filtration  through  natural  soil, 
were  projected  by  Eliot  C.  Clarke,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.E.,  and  constructed 
under  the  supervision  of  Fred.  Brooks,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.E.  The  plans 
for  the  sewage  disposal  works  were  approved  by  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Health  in  August,  1886. 

The  chief  manufacturing  enterprise  at  Medfield  is  the  Excelsior 
Straw  Works,  which  employ  for  seven  months  of  the  year  between  six 
and  seven  hundred  operatives,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  year 
about  half  as  many. 

The  following  account  of  the  Works  is  extracted  and  condensed  from 
a  paper  by  Mr.  Brooks,  Sewage  Disposal  at  Medfield,  Massachusetts, 
in  the  19tli  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health : 

The  straw-works  drainage,  nearly  half  of  which  comes  from  the  vats  in  which 
straw  is  dyed,  used  to  run  into  vine  brook,  which  flows  past  the  works  and  is 
dammed  up  in  a  small  pond  jnst  below,  whose  level  is  frequently  raised  and  lowered 
for  mechanical  purposes.  This  produced  an  offensive  smell  around  the  pond,  and 
blackened  and  polluted  the  water  so  that  some  residents  below,  on  both  sides  of 
the  brook  immediately  west  of  the  railroad  track,  who  had  used  its  water  for  domes- 
tic supply,  were  obliged  to  abandon  it,  and  made  several  complaints.  In  1886  a 
pipe  sewer  was  built  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  sewage  from  the  straw- 
works  out  of  Vine  brook,  and  disposing  of  it  so  as  to  avoid  the  nuisance.  The 
sewer  has  been  entered  also  by  the  Central  House  (having  accommodations  for 
about  forty  boarders),  which  formerly  drained  into  the  brook,  and  by  three  private 
dwelling-houses  which  did  not  drain  into  the  brook.  As  a  result  the  channel  of  the 
brook  has  already  been  washed  so  that  it  is  inoffensive  to  sight  and  smell.  A 
favorable  place  was  found  a  little  out  of  the  village  for  the  discharge  of  the  sewage 
and  its  purification  by  intermittent  downward  filtration. 

Much  ground  dye-wood  is  used  at  the  straw-works,  and  if  this  in  its  water-logged 
condition  were  admitted  to  the  sewer  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  sewer 
would  be  self-cleansing  with  the  gradient  available.  It  falls  at  the  rate  of  4  per 
1,000  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Accordingly  to  exclude  the  spent  dye-wood 
from  the  sewer  there  was  built  adjacent  to  the  dye-house  a  settling  basin  with  a 
filter,  whose  construction  may  be  understood  by  the  aid  of  the  accompanying  draw- 
ing [Fig.  79].  It  is  made  in  two  parts,  side  by  side,  exactly  alike,  in  order  that  one- 
half  may  be  in  use,  if  necessary,  while  the  other  is  being  cleaned  out.  The  dis- 
charge from  the  vats  can  be  turned,  by  a  wooden  gate  in  the  trough  which  brings  it 
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from  the  dye-bouse,  into  either  side  of  the  settling  basin  separately.     Entering  by 
the  four-inch  openings  the  liquid  flows  generally  in  both  sides,  with  a  total  width  of 
ten  feet  and  a  depth  of  four  feet,  less  the  thickness  of  the  deposit  of  sediment.   The 
velocity  of  flow  is  thus  checked,  and  the  ground  dye-wood 
has  a  chance  to  settle.     To  get  into  the  second  pair  of  k  | 

compartments  it  has  to  pass  over  the  brick  dividing  wall,  V  |  ac 

whose  elevation  is  the  same  as  the  bottom  of  the  inlet  | .       t 

pipe.    Here  is  another  opportunity  for  settlement  to  take  es 

place,  but  apparently  veiy  little  collects  in  the  second  .? 

compartments  until  the  first  are  pretty  well  filled.     In  the  | 

third  compartments  by  a  tight  board  partition  the  liquid  ic 

is  obliged  to  pass  downward,  and  escape  by  upward  filtra-  1^ 

tion  through  a  mass  of  excelsior  held  between  two  sets  of  J 

wooden  slats,  as  exhibited  by  the  drawing ;  the  upward  flow  ^ 

being  preferred  as  a  precaution  against  choking  the  filter.  .^ 

The  filter  was  in  use  nearly  a  year  before  the  excelsior  | 

was  changed ;  it  worked  very  satisfactorily,  but  the  excel-  | 

sior  had  by  that  time  become  so  rotted  that  probably  it  ^ 

would  soon  after  have  gone  to  pieces  and  escaped  through  J 

the  sewer.    A  new  supply  was  accordingly  substituted.  | 

The  sediment  needs  to  be  shovelled  out  and  carted  off  once  i 

or  twice  a  year ;  it  has  a  similar  appearance  to  saw-dust,  |^   :    j 

except  for  its  black  color.  ^ 
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Near  the  lower  end  of  the  sewer  the  sewage  passes 
through  a  cesspool  arranged  as  shoim  on  the  accompanying 
di-awing  [Fig.  80],  so  that  the  outflow  takes  place  from  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  sewage  standing  in  the  cesspooL 
The  effect  is  that  objects  which  either  float  or  sink  are 
held  back  until  they  are  sufficiently  changed  by  chemical 
or  other  action  to  flow  unifoi-mly  with  the  rest  of  the  liq- 
uid, and  are  prevented  from  being  thrown  out  upon  the 
ground  at  the  outlet.  .  .  .  Very  little  sediment  col- 
lects in  the  cesspool^^nly  about  a  foot  in  depth  in  the 
course  of  a  year ;  when  it  fills  up,  the  sediment  will  have 
to  be  taken  out. 

.  .  .  The  filtering  bed  upon  which  the  sewage  is  dis- 
charged consists  of  one  acre  of  ground  graded  nearly  level. 
It  was  intended  to  be  conical,  sloping  at  the  rate  of  five 
per  thousand  away  from  the  centre,  where  the  outlet  of 
the  sewer  is;  but  owing  to  slight  imperfections  in  the 
work,  unequal  settlement,  etc.,  it  is  a  little  irregular — gen- 
erally flatter.  .  .  .  The  shape  of  the  filtering  bed  was 
made  a  little  irregular  to  adapt  it  to  the  existing  topo- 
graphical conditions ;  but  it  is  substantially  a  square,  sub- 
divided into  four  small  squares  of  one-quarter  acre  each  by 
little  embankments,  three  of  which  are  about  a  foot  in 
height;  the  fourth  covers  the  pipe  to  a  depth  of  three 
feet  for  protection  against  freezing  or  other  injury.  To 
prevent  the  sewage  from  running  off  from  the  filtering  bed  without  penetrating  its 
surface,  the  filling  was  also  embanked  about  a  foot  above  the  graded  surface  idong 
the  north-east  side  of  the  filtering  bed,  the  only  portion  of  the  exterior  line  where 
the  graded  surface  was  not  lower  than  the  ground  adjacent.  The  material  is  mostly 
gravel  and  stones  from  the  size  of  a  man's  fist  downward,  and  is  well  suited  for  the 
purpose  of  filtration.  In  grading  the  filtering  bed  the  thin  stratum  of  loam  and 
grass  upon  the  surface  was  not  removed;  it  was  simply  ploughed  up  and  then 
handled  like  the  gravel.  But  the  narrow  strip  under  the  embankment  through 
which  the  pipe  is  laid  had  its  loam  stiipped  off,  and  the  gi^avel  with  which  it  was 
replaced  was  carefully  puddled  to  make  an  unyielding  foundation  for  the  pipe.  At 
the  middle  of  the  filtering  bed  the  pipe  sewer  ends  [as  shown  by  Fig.  80]  in  a  wooden 
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trough  baying  four  outlets — one  to  each  subdivision  of  the  filtering  bed-^which  oiii> 
lets  are  closed  by  three  gates ;  so  that  the  sewage  runs  on  to  one  subdivision,  and  is 
shut  off  from  the  other  thi'ee.  Every  other  day  the  gate  is  changed  from  one  outlet 
to  the  next,  so  as  to  turn  two  days*  sewage  on  to  a  subdivision,  and  then  give  it 
six  days'  rest,  to  allow  the  sewage  to  pass  off  through  the  ground,  and  let  the  sur- 
face of  that  division  become  dry  enough  for  another  dose. 

No  underdi-ainage  has  been  put  in  at  the  filteiing  bed.  The  ground-water 
naturally  is  about  ten  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  filtering  bed.  Judging 
from  the  visible  indications,  especially  the  contour  of  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
the  natural  ditdnage  from  the  filtering  bed  must  be  in  the  direction  of  a  little 
depression  leading  down  toward  the  meadow  to  the  northward,  where  there  is 
a  spring  of  very  good  water  which  is  the  source  of  a  permanent  stream,  as 
shown  on  the  plan  and  profile.  The  artificially  sti*aight  coui'se  of  the  little  stream 
may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  meadow  through  which  it  flows  was  graded 
up  several  years  ago,  so  that  better  crops  could  be  cultivated.  This  stream  being 
a  tribntaiy  of  the  Charles  river,  upon  whose  banks  a  long  distance  below  are  situated 


Fig.  80.— Plan  and  Section  through  Sewage  Outlets  and  CssflPOOL. 

the  filtering  galleries  from  which  several  municipalities  draw  their  water  supply, 
Medfield  sewage  requires  to  be  purified  before  entering  it. 

The  success  of  this  filtering  bed  during  the  severe  cold  of  winter  has  been 
favored  by  the  fact  that  the  dye-vats  are  kept  at  a  high  temperature.  Daily  obser- 
vations in  October,  November,  December,  and  January,  1887-88,  show  uiat  the 
temperature  of  the  sewage  as  it  comes  upon  the  filtering  bed  at  the  outlet  is,  while 
business  is  active  at  the  straw-works,  generally  from  60^  to  80°  F.,  falling  at  night 
and  on  holidays  from  that  downward  to  about  the  temperature  of  the  ground- 
water, say  60°  F.  ...  In  January,  1887,  on  a  day  when  the  thermometer  went 
down  to  26°  below  zero  F.,  the  sewage  was  turned  on  to  a  division  of  the  filtering 
bed  that  was  covered  with  snow  and  ice.  The  writer  visited  it  a  few  davs  later 
and  found  that  from  a  strip  five  or  ten  feet  wide,  extending  nearly  across  the  bed, 
the  snow  and  ice  had  been  melted  away.  The  sewage  had  also  run  underneath  the 
remaining  snow  and  ice  a  little  way,  so  that  on  digging  with  a  shovel  through  it 
—say  ten  feet  from  this  open  place — moist  and  un&ozen  ground  was  found  beneath ; 
still  further  away  the  groimd  was  frozen. 

With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  liquid  discharged  upon  the  filtering  bed,  it  was 
estimated  in  the  latter  part  of  1887  by  putting  a  little  weir  at  one  of  the  wooden 
trough  outlets  and  observing  at  intervals  the  height  of  water  going  over  it.  It 
fluctuates  a  gi-eat  deal,  but  it  is  estimated  that  in  addition  to  the  leakage  of  2,000 
cubic  feet  per  twenty-four  hours  of  clean  water  above  mentioned,  there  comes  in 
on  the  avei-age,  from  straw-works  and  the  house  drains,  about  3,000  cubic  feet  per 
day  for  six  days  in  the  week  for  about  seven  months,  from  November  to  May— that 
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is,  about  half  the  days  in  the  year— but  only  about  1,500  cubic  feet  per  day  for  five 
months,  from  June  to  October,  and  on  Sundays  in  the  other  seven  months,  i.e.,  the 
other  of  the  year.  That  this  estimate  (though  not  claiming  to  be  minutely  accurate) 
is  substantially  correct  may  be  judged  by  comparing  such  estimates  as  can  be  made 
from  known  facts  as  to  the  number  of  people  in  the  buildings  and  the  quantities 
usually  discharged  from  the  dye-house  and  bleachery;  also  by  comparing  the 
estimated  quantity  of  water  pumped  from  an  artesian  well  which  is  the  original 
aomce  of  most  of  the  liquid  that  gets  into  the  sewer.  Most  of  what  is  pumped 
from  this  well  ultimately  finds  its  way  into  the  sewer.  More  has  been  pumped 
heretofore  than  the  required  water  supply,  and  the  excess  has  been  allowed  to  over- 
flow from  a  tank  and  escape  into  the  sewer,  making  just  so  much  unnecessary 
hindrance  to  the  drying  of  the  filtering  bed ;  whereas,  if  pumped  at  all,  it  might 
better  have  oveiflowed  into  Vine  brook,  being  pure  water.  For  purposes  of  com- 
parison the  quantity  of  liquid  discharged  upon  this  filtering  bed  of  one  acre  (or 
4,000  square  metres)  may  be  estimated  at  4,250  cubic  feet  (or  120  cubic  metres,  or 
32,000  United  States  gallons)  per  twenty-four  hours  the  year  round,  though  the 
actual  want  of  uniformity  must  make  the  effect  rather  different.  For  the  purpose 
of  comparison  as  to  the  population  provided  for,  we  may  assume,  as  an  approxi- 
mation, that  the  manufacturing  waste  from  the  straw-works  takes  the  place  of  the 
domestic  waste  that  would  ordinarily  go  with  the  number  of  operatives  that  board 
outside  of  the  sewered  area ;  and  thus  counting  operatives  and  residents  alike, 
ma^  call  the  average  population  provided  for  about  500. 

The  works  were  designed  for  about  3,000  to  3,500  cubic  feet  of  sewage  per 
twenty-four  hours  ;  but  the  town  secured  an  additional  acre  of  ground  around  the 
present  graded  filtering  bed  with  a  view  to  extending  its  area,  if  an  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  sewage  to  be  disposed  of  should  hereafter  make  it  necessary.  At 
present  the  full  area  prepared  is  not  fairly  availed  of,  because  from  the  neglect  to 
grade  the  surface  more  accurately  by  a  little  harrowing  there  are  portions  which 
stand  high  and  dry,  and  have  never  been  touched  by  the  sewage,  which  collects  in 
the  low  places  where,  after  two  days'  discharge,  it  stands  in  a  pool.  The  six  days 
following  hardly  give  sufficient  opportunity  for  it  to  percolate  through  the  soil  and 
for  the  surface  of  the  filtering  bed  to  become  dry.  The  natural  tendency  is  toward 
the  formation  of  a  moist,  pasty  coating  over  the  suriace  of  the  lowest  points  of 
the  filtering  bed,  entirely  contrary  to  the  intention  with  which  it  was  laid  out.  In 
spite  of  this  imperfection,  which  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  will  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, the  genend  working  of  the  scheme  has  been  highly  satisfactory.  No  smell 
is  noticeable  except  just  at  the  outlet  of  the  sewer. 

The  work  for  the  town  was  done  under  a  contract  for  a  '<  lump  "  sum ;  the  cost 
of  the  disposal  works  was  probably  about  $1,000,  including  cesspool,  pipe  from 
cesspool  to  outlet,  earthwork,  engineering,  superintendence  and  profit  to  con- 
tractor, and  the  value  of  land,  which  was  given  to  the  town.  The  annual  expense 
of  maintenance  of  the  work  of  disposal  is  insignificant — probably  about  thirty 
dollars.  A  man  has  to  change  the  gate  regularly,  which  is  the  principal  labor  re- 
quired: The  surface  ought  to  be  harrowed  over  when  it  gets  clogged  with  sedi- 
ment, the  embankments  repaired  if  they  get  trodden  down  or  washed  ;  the  wooden 
parts  will  have  to  be  occasionally  renewed  as  they  decay,  the  cesspool  will  have  to 
be  emptied  sometimes ;  but  a  very  few  days'  hibor  annually  will  cover  all  that 
appears  to  be  required. 

No  statements  as  to  recent  cost  of  operation  have  been  made.* 

*  Mr.  Brooks's  paper  gives  a  series  of  analyses  of  (1)  the  water  of  wells  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
filter  area ;  (2)  of  a  spring  near  by,  below  the  filter  area,  which  contains  some  of  the  efiluent ;  and 
(3)  of  the  omde  sewage ;  together  with  the  results  of  a  few  determinations  of  bacteria  by  plate 
enltores.  A  record  of  the  temperature  of  the  sewage  for  the  month  of  December,  IbST,  is  in- 
cluded. 

Mr.  Brooks's  paper,  in  a  slightly  modified  form,  may  also  be  found  in  the  Jonr.  of  the  Assoc. 
of  Bng.  Socs.,  vol  vii.,  No.  7,  pp.  235-^44  (July,  1888).  Also  see  Eng.  and  Bid.  Reed.,  vol  xviiL, 
pp.  37-80  (1888). 
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CHAPTEE    XXXV. 

INTERMITTENT    FILTRATION    AND     BROAD     IRRIGATION     AT    THE 
LONDON,   ONTARIO,  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

The  sewage  disposal  system  at  the  London  (Ontario)  Lisane  Hos- 
pital is  so  interesting  that  a  short  description  of  it  is  included  in  this 
volume,  although  it  is  not  in  the  United  States. 

Previous  to  1889  the  sewage  from  the  hospital  was  delivered  into  a 
small  brook,  tributary  to  the  South  branch  of  the  Thames  river,  which 
flows  through  the  city  of  London.  This  brook  has  only  a  small  drain- 
age area,  and  frequently  becomes  nearly  dry  during  the  summer 
season.  The  population  of  the  hospital  is  over  1,000  and  the  daily 
amount  of  sewage  about  60,000  gallons.  The  necessity,  therefore,  for 
some  means  of  disposal  other  than  into  the  brook  had  been  for  a 
number  of  years  very  apparent. 

In  1888  Col.  Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  M.  List.  C.E.,  was  requested  to 
examine  the  whole  question  of  sewage  disposal,  and  report  plans  and 
such  information  as  would  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  work 
advised. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  receiving  this  commission,  Col.  Waring 
reported  a  project,  which  was  immediately  carried  out,  substantiaUy 
as  follows : 

The  original  system  of  sewers,  which  received  storm  and  roof  water, 
was  left  intact,  and  a  new  system  of  small  vitrified  pipes  laid,  connect- 
ing with  all  fixtures  throughout  the  buildings,  and  flushed  by  auto- 
matic flush-tanks  located  at  the  heads  of  the  several  lines.  The  new 
sewers  all  deliver  into  an  underground  tank,  of  a  capacity  of  100,000 
gallons,  near  the  main  hospital  building.  The  sewage  is  delivered 
from  the  sewers  into  a  screen  chamber  at  one  end  of  the  tank,  and 
passes  through  a  vertical  screen  into  the  tank  proper.  Ventilation  of 
the  tank  is  secured  by  means  of  six  man-holes,  three  at  one  end  having 
perforated  covers,  and  three  at  the  other  end  connected  by  ten-inch 
pipes,  laid  underground,  with  the  chimney  of  the  pump-house. 

The  disposal  area  (Fig.  81),  amounting  to  30  acres,  is  so  situated 
with  reference  to  the  hospital  buildings  as  to  render  delivery  of  the 
sewage  thereto  by  gravity  impossible,  and  accordingly  a  pumping 
station  was  erected  about  30  feet  east  of  the  tank,  containing  an  eight- 
inch  Webber  centrifugal  pump,  driven  by  a  25  horse-power  Westing- 
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house  automatic  engine.  The  suction  is  a  ten-inch  iron  pipe,  dipping 
into  a  small  sump  in  the  bottom  of  the  tank  at  the  lower  end  in  such 
manner  as  to  admit,  when  necessary,  of  the  sewage  being  entirely 
pumped  out.  This  pump  has  a  capacity  of  about  60,000  gallons  per 
hour ;  hence,  for  the  present,  about  one  hour's  pumping  per  day  will 
be  all  that  is  required.  The  discharge-pipe  is  an  eight-inch  spiral 
riveted  pipe  1,526  feet  long,  which  enters  the  bottom  of  a  brick  dis- 
tributing well,  4  feet  in  diameter,  at  the  disposal  field. 


dtsMhuHmim 


Fio.  81. — Disposal  Arba,  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  London,  Ontario. 

The  method  of  disposal  is  intermittent  filtration  supplemented  by 
broad  irrigation.  For  this  purpose  an  area  of  about  five  acres,  at  the 
highest  poi-tion  of  the  disposal  field,  has  been  levelled  and  laid  out  in 
absorption  ditches  after  the  manner  shown  in  the  cross-section,  Fig. 
82.  The  balance  of  the  field,  consisting  of  about  12  acres,  is  provided 
with  a  main  carrier  and  distribution  ditches  for  use  as  an  irrigation 
area  whenever  the  filtration  area  is  overworked,  or  whenever  during 
the  growing  season  the  sewage  can  be  profitably  utilized  thereon  for 
growing  crops.    The  intermittent  filtration  area  is  divided  into  three 
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parts,  into  one  of  which  the  sewage  is  run  for  one  day,  this  arrange- 
ment giving  two  days'  rest  for  a  section  after  each  application. 

The  construction  was  begun  in  October,  1888,  and  completed  in 
June,  1889,  the  work  being  done  by  the  Department  of  Public  Works 


Fig.  82.— Section  of  Absorption  Ditches. 

of  Ontario,  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Architect-in-Chief  of 
the  Department.  F.  W.  Farquhar,  C.E.,  of  the  firm  of  Waring,  Chap- 
man &  Farquhar,  Civil  Engineers,  of  Newport,  Bhode  Island,  acted  as 
resident  engineer. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  work  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $15,000,  the 
principal  items  of  construction  being  as  follows : 

1  sewage  collecting  tank. 

1  pump-bouse  containing  boiler,  pump,  and  engine. 
1,526  feet  spiral  riveted  force-main. 

3,865  feet  6-inch  sewers. 
640  feet  4 -inch  sewers. 

2  automatic  flush-tanks. 
1  distributing- well. 

320  feet  18-inch  channel  pipe. 
2,700  feet  3-inch  tile  underdrains. 
2,700  feet  4-inch  tile  underdrains. 
1,250  feet  6-inch  tile  underdrains. 
3,000  cubic  yards  grading. 
10,800  feet  settling  ditches. 
2,700  feet  irrigating  ditches. 

The  following  extracts  from  Col.  Waring's  report  to  the  Department 
of  Public  Works  indicate  a  number  of  interesting  details,  which  have 
been  mostly  omitted  in  the  foregoing  general  account. 

The  plan  sent  .  .  .  shows  .  .  .  the  new  drains  recommended  for  the 
collection  and  removal  of  foul  wastes.  These  all  lead  to  an  underground  tank,  to 
be  constructed    ...    to  the  rear  of  the  west  wing  of  the  main  building. 

The  details  of  this  tank  are  shown  in  the  drawings.  (See  Fig.  83.)  Its  interior 
size  is  70  feet  by  40  feet ;  walls  16  inches  thick,  with  bottom  of  concrete.  It  is 
covered  by  three  longitudinal  arches,  12.66  feet  span,  12  inches  thick,  which  rest 
on  two  longitudinal  walls  with  arched  openings.  The  floor  of  the  tank  is  graded, 
varying  between  elevation  31.9  and  32.3  respectively.  Each  section  has  a  longitu- 
dinal di-ainage  gutter,  with  its  upper  end  at  32.22  and  its  lower  end  at  31.98,  31.94, 
31.90,  with  a  cross  gutter  leading  to  a  sump  four  feet  in  diameter  with  its  bottom 
at  grade  30.0. 

The  bottom  of  this  sump  is  hemispherical,  and  the  suction  pipe  of  the  pump  is 
centrally  located,  having  six  inches  space  between  its  mouth  and  the  bottom.  This 
mouth  should  be  bell-shaped,  not  straight  as  shown  in  the  drawing.  The  elevation 
of  the  ground  at  this  point  is  47.5,  making  the  surface  of  the  floor  of  the  tank 
about  15  feet  below  the  surface. 
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There  are  three  man-holes  at  each  end  of  the  tank,  with  covers  at  the  surface  of 
the  gronnd.  At  the  receiving  end  of  the  tank,  at  the  head  of  the  central  chamber, 
is  a  screening  chamber  reacluDg  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  with  its  bottom 
at  elevation  34.4. 
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The  opening  from  this  chamber  into  the  tank  is  8.33  feet  wide,  and  it  is  provided 
with  a  screen  carried  in  slots  in  the  side  walls  4.5  feet  high  in  the  centre.  This 
screen  is  to  be  made  of  wrought  iron  and  galvanized ;  the  vertical  bars  to  be  of 
half-inch  round  iron,  and  the  openings  between  them  one  inch  wide.    The  top  of 
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this  screening  chamber  is  covered  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  with  a  hinged 
wooden  cover. 

The  receiving  well    .    .     .    is  to  be  constioicted  as  shown  in  the  drawings. 

Its  inlet  is  at  the  bottom,  and  the  force  main  has  a  continuous  rise  from  the 
pump.  The  pump  has  no  valve.  Therefore,  whenever  the  pump  is  stopped  the 
contents  of  the  receiving  well  and  force  main  will  flow  back  into  the  tank,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  trouble  from  freezing. 

At  the  highest  part  of  the  field  a  tract  ...  is  brought  to  an  absolute  level 
at  an  elevation  of  about  45.8. 


Fio.  84.— SscnoK  of  Carrier  Ditches. 

This  level  tract  is  laid  off  in  communicating  parallel  ditches  .  .  .  and  is 
underdrained.  .  .  .  the  main  outlet  from  the  receiving  [distributing]  well 
has  a  fall  of  one  in  500.  At  its  lower  end  it  delivers  into  a  distributing  ditcb, 
which  is  continued  by  a  carrier  parallel  with  the  west  side  of  the  field,  from  which 
carrier  two  distributing  ditches  are  laid  as  shown.  (See  Figs.  84  and  86  for  sec- 
tions of  carrier  and  distributing  ditches.) 
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Pig.  85.— Details  of  Distributino  Well,  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
London,  Ontario. 

The  carrier  ditch  has  the  natural  fall  of  the  land ;  the  distributing  ditches  have  a 
fall  of  one  in  500.  At  a  point  southeast  from  the  level  field  there  is  a  short  level 
catch  ditch,  intended  to  intercept  the  surface  flow  of  sewage  down  the  steep  slope 
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near  it,  and  distribute  more  evenly  over  the  depression  below.  Tlie  need  for  the 
catch  ditch  may  be  avoided  by  such  grading  at  this  part  of  the  tract  as  will  bring 
the  contours  more  nearly  paiullel.     .     .     . 

The  main  outlet  from  the  receiving  well  is  to  be  made  of  half  pipes  (vitrified). 
This  pipe  is  to  be  without  sockets,  and  is  to  be  laid  in  vitrified  collars  or  sleeves. 

If  the  flow  through  the  distributing  ditch  is  arrested  at  any  point,  as  it  may  be 
by  sticking  a  wrought-ii*oQ  gate  into  the  earth,  making  a  dam  across  the  top,  the 
sewage  wiU  overflow  for  a  gi'eater  or  less  distance  above  the  dam  according  to  the 
volume  of  the  cuiTent.  If  the  dam  is  placed  first  at  the  lower  end  of  the  upper 
distributing  ditch  it  will  overflow,  for  example,  200  feet  above  the  dam.  When  the 
ground  to  be  reached  by  this  ovei'flow  has  received  a  sufficient  supply  of  sewage 


Fio.  86.— Section  of  Distributiko  Ditches. 

the  dam  is  placed  higher  up  stream,  and  the  overflow  carried  over  the  next  section 
of  200  feet,  and  then  in  like  manner  to  the  third  section.  Should  the  ground  be- 
tween the  two  ditches  not  be  able  to  absorb  all  the  sewage  discharged  upon  it,  the 
overflow  will  be  caught  by  the  second  distributing  ditch,  and  if  its  quantity  is  suf- 
ficient can  have  its  distribution  regulated  by  the  placing  of  a  dam  there  as  above.* 

*  The  Bonroes  of  information  in  regard  to  the  sewage  disposal  at  the  London,  Ont.,  Insane  Hos- 
pital are  :— (1)  The  7th  An.  Rept.  of  the  Prov.  Bd.  of  Health  (1888),  which  contains  GoL  War- 
ing's  Rept.  to  the  Dept  Pnb.  Wks.  and  the  Rept.  of  a  Com.  of  Prov.  Bd.  Health,  etc.;  (2)  Eng. 
&  Bldg.  Reed.,  vol  xx.  (1889),  p.  119 ;  (8)  a  paper,  "  Disposal  of  Sewage  at  Large  Institutions/* 
in  the  American  Architect  for  April  9,  1892.    By  Col.  Waring. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXVI. 

CHEMICAL    PRECIPITATION    AND    INTERMITTENT    FILTRATION    AT 
THE  ROCHESTER,  MINNESOTA,  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

The  original  method  of  disposing  of  the  sewage  of  this  Hospital  was 
by  turning  it  directly  into  Silver  creek,  a  small  stream  flowing  a  few 
hundred  feet  distant  from  the  buildings.  The  pollution  of  the  stream 
had  been  for  a  number  of  years,  however,  the  subject  of  complaint  on 
the  part  of  the  riparian  owners.  The  matter  was  finally  referred  to 
the  Minnesota  State  Board  of  Health,  who  directed  Dr.  Charles  N. 
Hewitt,  secretary  and  executive  oflScer  of  the  Board,  to  examine  the 
case  and  report  thereon.  Dr.  Hewitt  reported  that  the  discharge  of 
crude  sewage  into  the  stream  was  the  source  of  a  serious  nuisance 
which  ought  to  be  immediately  abated. 

The  Controlling  Board  of  the  Hospital  thereupon  employed,  in 
January,  1890,  W.  S.  MacHarg,  C.E.,  of  Chicago,  who  proposed  a 
scheme  of  chemical  precipitation,  supplemented  by  intermittent  filtra- 
tion. Mr.  MacHarg's  plans  were  submitted  to  the  Controlling  Board 
on  February  6,  1890,  and  accepted  by  them,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  which  was  given  on  February  21.     Con- 


PiG.  87.  —Plan  op  Disposal  Works,  Second  Minnesota  Hospital  for 
THE  Insane,  Bochesteu,  Minnesota. 

struction  was  immediately  begun  and  the  works  put  in  operation  Nov- 
ember 1,  1890.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  works  and  the  creek 
are  shown  by  Fig.  87.  The  detail  of  the  precipitation  tanks  is  shown 
by  Fig.  88. 
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The  present  population  of  the  Hospital  is  about  1,050  persons  and 
the  sewage,  amounting  to  60,000  gallons  a  day,  flows  to  the  precipita- 
tion tanks  through  a  10-inch  pipe.     The  sewage  consists  only  of  the 
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Pig.  88. — Prbcipitation  Tank,  Second  Minnesota  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

discharge  from  water-closets,  baths,  toilets,  kitchens,  laundries,  etc. ; 
no  storm-water  is  admitted.  The  tankage  is  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
handle  75,000  gallons  per  day.  The  tanks,  four  in  number,  are  ar- 
ranged for  a  depth  of  sewage  of  4  feet ;  they  are  worked  on  the  con- 
tinuous system,  one  being  cut  out  each  day  and  cleaned  preparatory  to 
receiying  the  sewage  during  the  night,  when  steam  is  not  available  for 
pumping. 

Shone's  Hydro-Pneumatic  Ejector  is  used  for  pumping;   the  air 
compressor  and  air  receiver  are  located  in  the  engine  house,  about 
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1,000  feet  from  the  ejector,  the  air  supply  being*  carried  thereto  through 
a  3-inch  pipe.  The  ejector  is  set  low  enough  to  allow  the  sewage  and 
sludge  from  the  bottom  of  the  tanks  to  flow  to  it  by  gravity. 

A  4-inch  main  leads  from  the  ejector  to  the  filtration  area  at  the 
right,  and  also  to  the  sludge  disposal  area,  a  short  distance  to  the 
left.  The  soil  of  the  filtration  area  is  prairie  loam  to  the  depth  of  16 
inches,  below  which  is  sand  and  gravel.  At  about  six  feet  is  found  a 
strong  flow  of  ground-water  in  the  direction  of  the  creek.  At  this 
depth  3-inch  underdrains  are  laid  in  lines  about  25  feet  apart,  with 
the  main  outfall  drain  6  inches  in  diameter,  as  indicated  on  the  plan. 
No  details  of  the  method  of  laying  these  drains  are  furnished.  The 
following  from  Mr.  MacHarg's  report  will  serve  to  indicate  the  other 
essential  features  of  the  project : 

As  a  consequence  of  the  reasons  I  have  adduced,  I  recommend  that  a  double 
process  be  used  ;  that  which  is  at  the  present  moment  the  result  of  the  best  judg- 
ment of  the  facts  which  have  accumulated  from  experience  extending  over  many 
years  and  including  many  processes. 

This  process  is,  first,  the  clarification  of  the  sewage  by  chemical  precipitation  or 
subsidence  in  tanks  ;  and,  second,  the  disposal  of  the  effluent  by  intermittent  filtra- 
tion upon  land,  and  of  the  sludge  by  mixture  with  earth  as  manure.  The  filtmtion 
of  the  effluent  water  is  not  essential  except  where  a  high  standard  of  purity  is  re- 
quired in  the  stream.  It  may  therefore  be  so  used  advantageously  duiing  such 
part  of  the  year  as  the  ground  is  not  frozen,  and  during  extreme  cold  weather  or 
during  heavy  rains  may  be  discharged  directly  into  the  stream  without  offence. 

The  advantage  of  this  process  is,  I  think,  obvious  ;  the  clarification  in  the  tanks 
removes  all  suspended  matter,  which  is  the  most  offensive,  and  if  proper  chemicals 
are  used  for  precipitation  most  of  the  dissolved  impurity  may  be  removed,  and  an 
effluent  be  obtained  which  may  be  discharged  into  any  stream  not  used  for  domes^ 
tic  water  supply  without  disagreeable  consequences ;  the  claiified  effluent  water 
may  be  used  in  iriigation  to  the  advantage  of  crops,  and  almost  all  the  dissolved  im- 
purity will  be  removed. 

Having  alternative  ways  of  disposing  of  the  effluent,  you  are  thus  made  indepen- 
dent of  climatic  conditions,  and  the  drainage  of  the  hospital  is  continued  without 
offence  to  adjoining  property. 

To  accomplish  this  result  I  provide,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  plans,  a  tnnk 
large  enouprh  to  contain  one  day's  flow  of  sewage  for  a  probable  1,200  persons,  or 
about  75,000  gallons  (?) ;  this  tank  is  to  be  built  of  masonry  or  concrete,  with  par- 
titions and  channels  so  arranged  that  any  one  section  may  be  cut  out,  emptied,  and 
cleaned  without  interference  with  the  continuous  use  of  the  tank. 

For  the  disposal  of  the  effluent  water  I  propose  to  underdi^ain  about  two  acres  of 
land,  and  prex)are  it  with  the  necessary  banks  and  channels  on  the  surface.  A  pipe 
is  to  be  laid  from  effluent  end  of  tank  to  the  ejector,  and  from  the  ejector  to  the 
field.  This  pipe  will  be  branched  as  shown,  and  the  sewage  be  allowed  to  flow 
over  one  portion  of  the  field  on  one  day  and  over  another  on  the  next.  By  divid- 
ing the  field  into  four  portions,  each  section  has  one  day  work  and  three  days  rest. 
By  this  intermittent  use  the  extremely  efficient  action  of  earth  filtration  is  obtained. 
A  very  ordinary  class  of  attendance  is  required  upon  the  filtration  area.  Certain 
crops  may  be  grown  upon  this  area,  but  this  method  is  not  founded  upon  any  idea 
of  getting  a  money  value  out  of  sewage. 

To  cany  away  the  sludge  deposited  in  the  tanks  an  inlet  pipe  is  connected  to  tbe 
ejector,  bi*anching  and  connecting  to  the  bottom  of  each  section  of  the  tank,  with 
an  opening  at  the  floor  and  with  a  branch  with  a  floating  arm.  The  floor  connec- 
tion is  stopped  with  a  plug  and  the  arm  is  free  to  lise  and  fall  with  the  water. 
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and  the  floating  end  covered  with  a  screen.  From  the  outlet  of  ejector  a  pipe  is 
run  to  any  part  of  the  low  land  near  the  brook.  A  portion  of  land  is  excavated  to 
receive  the  sludge.  The  section  of  the  tank  to  be  cleaned  is  closed  off  at  the  chan- 
nels, and  the  clear  water  allowed  to  flow  through  the  arm  to  the  ejector  and  de- 
livered on  to  the  irrigating  field  ;  when  the  floating  arm  has  fallen  to  the  level  of 
the  sludge,  the  plug  in  the  bottom  is  drawn  out  and  the  sludge  discharged  by 
means  of  the  ejector  through  the  pipe  before  mentioned  upon  the  excavation  pre- 
|)ared.  When  all  the  sludge  is  discharged  the  tank  is  washed  out  and  the  ejector 
disconnected  from  it,  and  the  tank  put  again  in  service.  The  sludge  is  covered  in 
the  excavation  with  fresh  eai-th  and  allowed  to  solidify ;  several  lay  el's  may  be  put 
in  each  excavation,  and  when  required  may  be  dug  out  and  used  for  manure. 

As  regards  the  use  of  chemicals  to  precipitate  the  sewage,  and  therefore  render 
the  effluent  more  nearly  pure,  I  think  that  it  will  be  necessary  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  While  the  effluent  is  being  used  upon  the  land,  vegetation  and 
bacterial  action  in  the  aSrated  soil  will  accomplish  all  that  is  necessaiy  in  the  puri- 
fication of  the  water,  and  you  will  only  need  to  have  recourse  to  the  precipitants 
during  such  periods  as  you  wish  to  discharge  into  the  brook.  This  means  neces- 
sarily through  the  winter  and  possibly  duiing  long-continued  wet  weather. 

The  chemicals  most  available  are  lime,  sulphate  of  alumina,  and,  under  some 
circumstances,  sulphate  or  perchloride  of  iron.  These  are  all  used  in  the  crude 
form,  as  purity  and  consequent  increased  cost  are  unnecessaiy.  Clay  is  also  used 
as  an  absorbent  to  facilitate  deposition.  Lime  used  alone  is  efficacious,  but  pro- 
duces a  sludge  which  under  some  circumstances  becomes  offensive.  Sulphate  of 
alumina  with  clay  produces  good  results ;  with  either  mixture  a  small  amount  of 
one  of  the  iron  salts  is  sometimes  used  as  a  deodorizer.  The  experience  with  these 
preparations  is  mostly  English,  and  as  their  sewage  is  less  diluted  than  ours  it  is 
probable  that  you  will  need  to  determine  the  mixture  which  will  give  you  the  most 
satisfactory  results. 

The  work  was  largely  constructed  by  the  labor  of  the  hospital 
patients,  and  statements  as  to  actual  cost  are  lacking.  For  operating 
the  works  one  man  is  specially  employed,  who  is  assisted  somewhat, 
when  necessary,  by  the  patients. 

A  letter  from  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital,  received  in  April, 
1892,  states  that  no  trouble  has  been  experienced  in  securing  an 
efficient  winter  purification  during  the  two  winters  that  the  disposal 
works  have  been  in  operation.  Both  the  winters,  however,  are  stated 
to  have  been  somewhat  warmer  than  the  average.  The  sewage  prob- 
ably reaches  the  precipitation  tank  in  cold  weather  with  a  temperature 
of  at  least  45°  F.* 

*  The  chief  eonroe  of  information  in  regard  to  the  sewage  disposal  at  the  Rochester  Insane 
Hospital  is  the  6th  Biennial  Bept.  of  the  Trustees,  etc.,  for  the  Biennial  Period  Ending  July  81, 
1890.    Also  see  Eng.  and  Bldg.  Record,  vol  xxiii,  p.  72. 
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^CHAPTEE  XXXYEL 
INTERMITTENT  FILTRATION  AT  MARLBOROUGH,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mablbobouoh,  Massachusetts,  a  town  with  a  population  in  189Q  of 
13,805,  is  situated  on  the  influent  streams  to  Basin  No.  3  of  the  Sudbniy 
river  water  supply  of  the  city  of  Boston.  While  the  town  has  only 
just  constructed  a  sewerage  system,  it  has  nevertheless  resulted  that 
Basin  No.  3  has  been  considerably  polluted  by  the  drainage  of  Marl- 
borough. 

Li  1888  an  Act  passed  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  authorizing 
the  town  of  Marlborough  to  lay  out,  construct,  and  maintain  a  system 
of  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
the  town  authorities  designated  M.  M.  Tidd,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.E.,  of 
Boston,  to  prepare  the  necessary  plans,  which,  after  a  number  of  hear- 
ings, were  finally  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  on  January 
7,  1890.  The  plans  presented  by  Mr.  Tidd  included  the  delivery  of  the 
sewage  completely  outside  of  the  Sudbury  river  water-shed  and  its 
purification  by  intermittent  filtration.  In  consideration  of  carrying 
the  sewage  outside  the  Sudbury  water-shed  the  Boston  Water  Board 
have  agreed  to  contribute  $62,000  toward  defraying  the  expenses  of 
the  work  of  construction.  Desmond  FitzGerald,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.E., 
represented  the  city  of  Boston  in  this  connection.  The  sewerage  sys- 
tem, which  is  of  the  separate  type,  was  completed  early  in  1892,  and 
the  disposal  area  shortly  afterward. 

On  June  23,  1892,  there  were  about  350  sewer  connections.  As  the 
total  number  of  water  connections  at  the  close  of  1890  was  1,794,  and 
the  population  of  the  toi/vn  in  1890  was  13,805,  it  is  evident  that  the 
amount  of  sewage  to  be  purified  is  small  compared  with  what  it  will 
be  in  the  future. 

The  town  introduced  water- works  in  1883,  and  the  consumption  of 
water  in  the  early  part  of  1892  was  about  325,000  gallons  a  day,  but  at 
4.30  P.M.,  May  12,  1892,  after  a  dry  spell,  the  flow  through  the  outlet 
sewer  was  at  the  rate  of  330,000  gallons  a  day,  and  on  May  25, 1892,  at 
9  AM.,  after  heavy  rains,  the  rate  of  flow  was  790,000  gallons  a  day. 
The  measurements  on  each  date  were  made  by  observing  the  time 
taken  to  fill  the  separating  tank  once. 

Ground-water  is  the  only  explanation  for  this  large  flow  through  the 
sewers,  for,  as  has  been  stated,  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  water 
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consumers  axe  connected  with  sewers.  Unfortunately,  Marlborough  is 
not  the  only  town  where  an  excessive  amount  of  ground- water  finds  its 
way  into  the  sewers.  The  city  of  Boston  would  not  allow  Marlborough 
to  put  in  underdrains  because  it  feared  that  sewage  would  pass 
through  defective  sewer  joints,  and  into  the  drains,  and  thus  finally 
into  the  Boston  water  supply. 

The  filtration  areas  are  located  about  two  miles,  in  an  air  line,  from 
the  outskirts  of  the  village,  as  shown  by  Plate  V.,  Fig.  1,  and  some  3i 
miles  from  the  last  house  connection,  measured  on  the  pipe  line.  The 
nearest  house  is  about  1,000  feet  from  the  filter  areas.  There  are  two 
other  houses  about  1,600  feet  away,  and  no  more  within  about  a  mile. 

The  sewage  passes  from  the  village  to  the  disposal  area  through  an 
outlet  sewer  of  vitrified  pipe.  A  separating  or  settling  tank  removes 
the  sludge  from  the  sewage,  after  which  it  passes  through  iron  pipes 
to  the  several  filter  beds,  of  which  there  are  now  14  in  use  besides  the 
six  small  ones  used  for  emptying  the  sludge. 

The  arrangement  and  details  of  the  purification  plant  are  shown  by 
Plates  V.  and  VI.  Fig.  2,  Plate  V.,  is  a  plan  of  the  filter  beds.  Only 
20  of  these,  including  the  6  sludge  beds,  were  in  use,  but  it  is  proposed 
to  use  51  beds  eventually.  The  14  filter  beds  now  in  use,  with  their 
dividing  embankments,  cover  about  13  acres.  In  the  whole  tract 
bought  by  the  city  there  are  60  acres. 

The  separating  or  sludge  tank  is  shown  in  plan  and  section  by  Fig. 
1,  Plate  VI.  It  is  of  brick,  in  two  compartments,  with  gates  permit- 
ting sewage  to  be  admitted  to  or  drawn  from  either  one  at  will. 

The  course  of  the  sewage  in  passing  through  the  tank  is  shown  by 
the  drawings.  The  screens  perform  only  a  slight  service,  as  most  of 
the  solid  matter  settles  before  the  sewage  reaches  the  screens. 

The  sludge  can  be  removed  from  either  tank  to  the  sludge  carrier 
by  opening  the  cleaning-out  gate.  The  floor  over  the  tanks  is  formed 
by  iron  gratings  supported  by  I  beams,  3i  feet  centre  to  centre. 

The  character  of  the  24-in.  influent  gates,  and  the  18-in.  gate,  which 
controls  the  passage  of  sewage  directly  to  the  beds  through  the  pipe 
on  the  partition  wall,  are  shown  by  the  18-in.  lift-gate.  Fig.  2, 
Plate  VI. 

There  is  also  shown  in  Fig.  3,  Plate  VI.,  an  18-in.  swinging  gater, 
which  is  apparently  used  at  the  effluent  end  of  the  tank. 

Fig.  4,  Plate  VI.,  shows  in  detail  the  screen  used  in  the  separating 
tank. 

The  sewage  passes  from  the  top  of  the  tank  through  iron  pipes 
along  the  embankments  to  the  several  beds,  and  discharges  on  to  the 
beds  through  gates  and  short  branches,  the  bed  at  the  point  of  dis- 
charge being  paved.  Fig.  5,  Plate  VI.,  gives  a  plan  and  section  of  the 
outlet  to  the  beds,  and  Fig.  6,  Plate  VI.,  shows  the  two-way  10-in.  ver- 
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tical  gate  used.  A  single  gate  constructed  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  two-way  is  used  where  only  one  gate  is  needed. 

The  sludge  passes  through  the  cleaning-out  gate,  already  mentioned, 
to  the  sludge  carrier,  shown  in  detail  in  Fig.  7,  Plate  VI. 

Sludge  was  first  removed  from  the  tank  in  April,  1892.  It  remained 
upon  one  of  the  beds  for  a  month,  instead  of  being  speedily  removed, 
and  finally  became  oflfensive.  An  adjacent  farmer  removed  it  without 
cost  to  the  town.  On  May  25  the  sludge  was  drawn  from  the  tank 
the  second  time,  and  on  June  11  the  third  time,  in  each  case  a  farmer 
hauling  it  away.  The  tank  filled  full,  or  nearly  full,  of  sludge,  each  of 
the  last  two  times. 

The  crust  that  forms  on  top  of  the  filter  beds,  consisting  of  minute 
particles  of  matter  suspended  in  the  sewage,  is  harrowed  in  from  time 
to  time. 

The  effluent  from  the  beds  discharges  through  underdrains  into  Hop 
and  Wash  brooks,  which  empty  into  the  Sudbury  river.  These  beds 
were  visited  by  Mr.  Baker,  June  17, 1892,  at  which  time  they  seemed,  so 
far  as  casual  observation  could  determine,  to  be  doing  good  work  and 
presented  no  unpleasant  features.  A  strong  breeze  was  blowing  over 
the  beds,  but  even  at  their  leewards  side  only  a  slight  odor  was  noticed. 

The  cost  of  the  tank,  tank-house,  filter-beds,  and  all  appurtenances, 
including  engineering  and  excluding  land,  was  $21,720.  The  outlet 
sewer  was  carried  2  J  miles  farther  than  it  would  have  been  had  not 
sewage  purification  been  adopted.  The  total  extra  cost  caused  by  the 
construction  of  this  extra  pipe  line  and  the  filtration  beds  and  appur- 
tenances was  about  $62,000,  which  was  met  by  the  city  of  Boston  in  re- 
turn for  the  removal  of  the  sewage  from  its  water-supply.* 

«See  Eng.  News,  vol  xzvili.,  p.  170  (Aug.  25, 1893). 
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CHAPTEE  XXXVm. 

INTERMITTENT  FILTRATION  AT  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL  FOR 

THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The  Custodial  Waxd  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
Minded,  completed  in  1889,  was  designed  to  accommodate  about  150 
inmates.  It  is  located  near  the  summit  of  a  densely  wooded  hill  in 
Waltham.  The  natural  course  of  the  drainage  from  the  School  is  into 
the  Charles  river,  which  is  the  source  of  a  municipal  water  supply,  at 
a  point  a  short  distance  below  where  the  drainage  of  the  Custodial 
Ward  would  naturally  enter  it.  Under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  to 
which  we  have  already  referred  (p.  480),  it  therefore  became  necessary 
to  purify  the  sewage  before  allowing*  it  to  flow  into  any  tributary 
stream  of  the  Charles  river.  Frank  P.  Johnson,  C.E.,  of  Waltham, 
was  accordingly  directed  to  prepare  plans  for  sewage  disposal. 

The  plan  prepared  by  Mr.  Johnson  and  carried  out  was  as  follows : 

From  the  Custodial  Ward  building  and  the  laundry  just  south  of  it 
the  sewage  is  conducted  into  a  brick  sludge-trap,  shown  in  detail  by 
Fig.  89,  where  it  halts  until  the  grease  has  risen  in  a  scum  to  the  surface, 
the  insoluble  matter  settled  to  the  bottom,  and  the  paper,  etc.,  become 
broken  up  and  held  in  suspension.  The  6-inch  inlet  enters  about  a 
foot  above  the  surface  of  the  sewage.  From  the  sludge-trap  a  4-inch 
ventilating  pipe  runs  into  the  boiler-house  chimney.  The  5-inch  iron 
overflow  from  the  sludge-trap  to  the  detaining  tank  is  T-shaped,  and  so 
placed  as  to  allow  the  effluent  to  pass  over  from  below  the  scum  of  the 
^ease  on  the  surface  and  from  above  the  sediment  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sludge-trap.  An  8-inch  iron  pipe  and  gate  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sludge-trap  permits  the  grease  and  sediment  to  be  run  off  to  a  com- 
post heap  as  often  as  may  be  necessary — ^probably  about  once  in  three 
months. 

From  the  sludge-trap  the  sewage  passes  into  a  brick  detaining  tank, 
13  by  20  feet,  capable  of  holding  the  sewage  of  24  hours,  amounting 
to  16,000  gallons.  The  bottom  of  this  tank  pitches  every  way  to  one 
comer,  where  is  placed  a  4-inch  gate  through  which  its  contents  may 
be  discharged  when  desired,  and  a  siphon  through  which  the  tank 
automatically  empties  itself  as  often  as  it  becomes  full.  Above,  in  the 
same  comer,  is  an  overflow  opening  for  use  in  case  the  siphon  be- 
comes clogged,  and  it  is  so  placed  that  the  interior  of  the  detaining 
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tank  may  be  viewed  through  it  from  the  adjoining  man-hole.  The 
4-inch  gate  and  the  siphon  are  in  this  man-hole,  the  bottom  of  which 
is  one  foot  lower  than  the  lowest  joint  inside  the  detaining  tank,  so  as 
to  facilitate  the  action  of  the  siphon.  The  siphon  is  primed  by  a 
priming  cup  on  its  longer  leg,  and  at  its  top  it  is  provided  with  a 
special  arrangement  for  cleaning  should  it  become  clogged. 

From  this  point  the  sewage  flows  into  and  through  a  small  distrib- 
uting man-hole,  out  of  which  lead  three  earthenware  pipes  controlled 
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Fig.  89.~Dbtail8  of  Detaining  Tank,  Massachusbtts  School  for  thb 
Feeble-minded,  Walthah. 

by  as  many  gate  valves.  The  sewage,  if  necessary,  may  be  run 
through  one  of  these  pipes  out  over  the  hillside  among  the  dense 
underbrush  of  the  woods  before  mentioned,  but  each  of  the  other  pipes 
supplies  a  filtration  area,  of  which  there  are  two,  so  that  one  may  be 
at  rest  while  the  other  is  in  service.  A  description  of  one  will  answer 
for  both. 

The  subsoil  of  the  hillside  is  gravel  that  would  be  excellent  for 
road-making,  and  is  overlaid  by  about  18  inches  of  loam.  Averaging 
about  six  feet  from  the  surface  is  rock.  This  condition,  while  not  the 
most  favorable,  had  to  be  made  the  best  of,  and  it  was  first  imder- 
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drained  with  ordinary  2-inch  circular  land  tile,  laid  five  feet  deep  on 
lines  50  feet  apart  following  the  direction  of  quickest  descent,  the  tile 
being  extended  far  enough  above  the  disposal  area  to  intercept  what 
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storm  water  might  come  from  the  hillside  above.  These  underdrains 
discharge  into  Clematis,  brook,  a  tributary  of  the  Charles  river,  and 
receive  no  sewage  except  as  the  purified  effluent  may  enter  tliem  after 
filtration.  A  general  plan  of  the  disposal  works,  including  the  filtra- 
tion area,  is  shown  by  Fig.  90. 
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From  the  distributing'  man-hole  the  sewage  passes  into  6-inch  mains, 
which  deliver  into  3-inch  feeders  laid  in  parallel  lines  approximately 
at  right  angles  to  the  contour  lines,  or,  in  other  words,  on  the  lines  of 
greatest  slope. 

Every  three  feet  on  each  feeder  is  a  3-inch  T-branch  connecting  with  a 
n -lateral,  and  set  level,  or  even  slightly  pitching  up-hill,  so  as  to  cause 
each  lateral  to  be  filled  in  succession  before  the  flow  reaches  the  next. 
The  ni^^^^^ls  are  approximately  parallel,  and  follow  the  contour 
lines  of  the  surface  about  three  feet  apart.  They  are  covered  just 
deep  enough  to  permit  of  ploughing  the  field  without  disturbing  them. 
About  5,000  linear  feet  of  laterals  have  been  laid  in  each  disposal  area. 

The  several  dotted  lines  on  Fig.  90,  numbered  from  70  to  160,  are 
contours  showing  elevation  of  surface.  For  greater  distinctness  and 
convenience  only  every  other  one  of  the  laterals  has  been  drawn.  The 
filtration  system  is  shown  in  full  lines  and  the  underdrains  in  broken 
and  dotted  lines. 

No  separate  account  was  kept  of  the  cost  of  doing  the  work,  its  exe- 
cution being  mostly  at  odd  times  by  laborers  elsewhere  at  work  on 
the  grounds,  as  it  became  convenient  to  spare  them.  This  was  by  no 
means  to  the  advantage  of  the  sewerage  system. 

The  engineer's  estimate  of  cost  was  $1,500,  and  the  probable  real 
cost  could  not  have  been  far  from  $1,800.  It  is  likely  that  it  could  be 
duplicated  under  ordinarily  favorable  conditions  for  $1,400. 

For  the  sake  of  economy  a  similar  but  slightly  different  device  from 
the  tile  distributors  was  used,  and  a  material  saving  effected. 

The  works  were  first  operated  January  1,  1890,  and  are  reported  as 
giving  good  satisfaction.* 

*  The  foregoing  account  of  the  sewage  disposal  at  the  Mass.  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  if 
derived  from  a  description  by  Mr.  Johnson  originally  contributed  to  Eng.  and  Bldg.  Reod.,  ap- 
pearing in  vol.  xxi,  at  page  300.  Mr.  Johnson  has  kindly  revised  the  matter  there  given,  for  use 
here. 

Since  this  chapter  was  written  permission  has  been  granted  by  the  legislature  to  connect  the 
sewers  of  the  school  with  the  sewerage  system  of  the  city  of  Waltluun.  The  legislative  act  was 
approved  March  10,  1893. 
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^  CHAPTEE  XXXIX. 

SUB-SUEFACE  IRRIGATION  AT  THE  LAWRENOEVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY, 

SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

The  Lawrenceville  School  for  Boys  is  located  at  Lawrenceville,  New 
Jersey,  a  small  town  about  half-way  between  Trenton  and  Prince- 
ton. The  late  John  C.  Green  left  the  bulk  of  a  large  fortune  to 
trustees  to  be  used  by  them  for  educational  and  other  purposes.  In 
1882  the  trustees  purchased  the  Lawrenceville  School,  and  proceed- 
ed to  erect  new  buildings  and  make  other  constructions  necessary 
for  placing  the  institution  upon  a  thoroughly  first-class  footing. 
Messrs.  Peabody  &  Steams  were  designated  as  architects  to  design 
and  superintend  the  erection  of  the  buildings ;  Frederick  Law  Olm- 
sted was  commissioned  to  lay  out  the  grounds  ;  and  to  J.  J.  B.  Croes, 
M.  Am.  Soc.  C.E.,  was  intrusted  the  design  for  the  water  supply,  sew- 
erage, and  sewage  disposal  works,  which  latter  were  constructed  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  Frederick  S.  Odell,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.E.,  who 
acted  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Croes. 

The  following  is  the  description,  slightly  condensed,  of  the  sewer- 
age and  sewage  disposal  works  as  given  by  Mr.  Odell : 

The  necessity  of  disposing  of  the  sewage  within  a  limited  area  of  the  grounds 
made  it  imperative  that  its  volume  be  limited  to  a  minimum,  and  therefore  all  sur- 
face or  subsoil  drainage  was  excluded  from  the  sewers,  and  disposed  of  as  pre- 
viously related  ;  then,  to  insure  positive  immunity  from  leaky  joints,  it  was  decided 
to  use  six-inch  cast-iron  pipe,  with  leaded  joints,  for  the  sewers. 

There  are  two  branch  lines  of  sewers,  with  a  flushing  man-hole  at  the  head  of 
each.     ... 

The  two  branch  sewers  unite  near  the  rain-water  reservoir  and  continue  to  the 
boiler-house  and  laundry,  near  which  is  placed  the  sewage  tank,  in  which  the  solid 
matter  in  the  sewage  is  allowed  time  to  deposit  itself  on  the  bottom,  and  the  par- 
tially clarified  liquid  is  retained  until  it  is  desirable  to  discharge  it  into  the  sub- 
surface tiles. 

BEWAOE  DISPOSAIi  STSTEM. 

The  sewage  tank  is  built  of  brick-work  underground,  and  is  in  two  sections.  The 
firat  or  retaining  section  is  in  duplicate,  and  contains  six  compartments,  three  in 
each  set.  Each  compartment  is  sixty  feet  long,  about  three  feet  wide,  and  four  feet 
deep.     [See  Fig.  91.) 

The  sewage  flows  into  one  end  of  the  first  compartment,  passes  along  its  whole 
length,  and  at  the  other  end  passes  into  the  second  compartment  through  a  quar- 
ter-bend pipe,  with  the  mouth  turned  down  below  the  level  of  the  outlet,  to  pre- 
vent scum  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  from  passing  over  into  the  second  compart- 
ment, through  which  the  liquid  passes  to  its  further  end,  and  in  like  manner  into 
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the  third,  at  the  further  end  of  which  it  passes  over  a  weir  into  the  receiving  cham- 
ber, which  is  circular  in  form,  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter,  and  eight  feet  deep. 
From  this  it  is  pumped  by  a  pulsometer   pump  as  often  as    necessary.     ThiB 
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chamber  is  ventilated  by  a  pipe  leading  into  the  flue  of  the  boiler-house  chimney. 
It  is  intended  that  whenever  solids  collect  in  such  quantities  that  the  settling  com- 
partments require  cleaning,  the  sewage  shall  be  turned  in  the  duplicate  set  and 
the  sludge  removed  from  the  first. 

It  is  found  that  nearly  all  the  solids  are  deposited  veiy  near  the  entrance  in  the 
first  compartment,  and  to  cause  the  deposit  to  be  distnbuted  more  evenly  over  tlie 
bottom  the  water  in  the  first  compartment  has  been  siphoned  into  the  receiving 
chamber  two  or  three  times  within  the  past  six  months.  The  i*apid  subsidence  of 
the  water,  and  the  flow  of  incoming  sewage  during  this  operation,  distribute  the 
solids  over  the  bottom,  and  enable  the  compartment  to  be  used  longer  witliout 
cleaning  out  than  would  be  the  case  if  this  distiibution  were  not  made. 
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The  pulsometer  has  been  so  arranged  that  by  attaching  a  snotion  hose  the  water 
in  the  settling  tanks  can  be  pumped  out  and  carried  300  feet  through  a  hose  to 
farm  land  ploughed  to  receive  it.  In  January,  1887,  the  tanks  were  thus  emptied 
and  the  sludge  then  removed  by  a  farmer  to  whom  it  had  been  sold.  There  were 
about  300  cubic  feet  of  sludge  removed  from  the  first  section  of  each  of  the  set- 
tling tanks. 

The  irrigation  ground  [see  Fig.  92]  comprises  about  one  and  three-quarters  acres 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  school  grounds,  between  the  boiler-house  and  the  brook. 
It  is  still  further  limited  in  location  by  the  dam  and  pond  on  the  westerly  side, 
and  an  adjoining  owner  on  the  easterly  side.  It  is  the  lowest  portion  of  the  school 
property,  is  naturaUy  wet,  and  that  x)ortion  near  the  brook  (before  drainage^  was 
swampy.  Its  selection  was  a  matter  of  necessity,  it  being  all  the  land  available 
for  this  purpose. 

The  natural  surface  of  the  ground  was  on  a  quite  uniform  slope  from  the  higher 
portion  to  the  brook,  so  that  very  little  surface  grading  was  necessary,  but  its 
thorough  subsoil  drainage  became  of  the  greatest  imx)ortauce. 

To  accomplish  this,  parallel  lines  of  2-inch  round  agricultural  tile  were  laid,  40 
feet  apart,  discharging  into  the  brook. 


^o.  92.— Plan  op  Disposal  Works,  Lawrenceville  School. 

These  drains  were  laid  4  feet  below  the  surface  wherever  the  elevation  of  the 
brook  permitted  this  depth  ;  but,  by  reason  of  the  elevation  of  the  brook,  the 
lower  part  of  the  drains  were  not  deeper  than  from  2  to  2i  feet,  and  probably 
the  average  depth  is  not  greater  than  3  feet. 
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These  drains  were  effective  in  drying  the  ground  and  preparing  it  to  receive  the 
sewage. 

The  distributing  or  sub-snrface  tiles  were  laid  abont  eight  inches  below  the  snr- 
face,  in  nearly  parallel  lines  5  feet  apart,  on  uniform  grades  of  9  to  12  inches  in  100 
feet.     [See  Fig.  92.] 

They  are  2  inches  in  diameter  and  12- inch  lengths. 

They  are  laid  on  bed  pieces  of  the  same  matenal  and  length,  which  cover  the  bot- 
tom joints.  Smaller  pieces  cover  the  top  joint,  leaving  an  opening  on  each  side  of 
f  X  ^  inch,  out  of  which  the  water  escapes  into  the  soil. 

The  water  enters  these  lines  of  sub-snrface  drains  from  a  4-inch  carrier  leading 
from  a  chamber  into  which  the  pulsometer  discharges,  and  in  which  are  the  two  4- 
inch  carrier  pipes  leading  to  different  parts  of  the  ground,  into  either  of  which  the 
sewage  can  be  turned  at  pleasure  and  the  two  sections  of  the  field  used  alternately. 

A  special  branch  joins  the  2-inch  distributing  tile  with  the  4-inch  carrier,  the  2- 
inch  tile  being  so  attached  that  its  bottom  is  at  the  same  level  as  that  of  the  carrier 
from  which  it  branches,  so  that  if  but  little  sewage  is  flowing  in  the  carrier  «Lch 
line  of  drain  will  get  its  share,  those  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  field  being  pre- 
vented from  surcharge  by  either  flattening  the  grade  or  throttling  the  first  section 
of  drain. 

There  are  about  six  hundred  feet  of  4-inoh  carrier  pipe,  and  about  twenty 
thousand  feet  of  2-inoh  drains  on  the  If  acres  of  ground. 

The  amount  of  sewage  water  averages  6,000  gallons  a  day. 

This  is  discharged  into  the  irrigation  tile  eight  times  in  a  month,  or  from  20,000 
to  25,000  gallons  at  a  time.  The  discharge  from  the  outfall  drains  begins  very  soon 
after  the  tile  is  charged,  showing  the  ground  to  be  very  porous. 

No  complaint  has  been  made  of  any  offensive  odor  or  fouling  of  the  stream. 

The  irrigation  ground  is  not  worked  to  nearly  its  capacity,  as  it  has  been  found 
that  the  sewage  does  not  flush  the  tiles  fully  to  the  lower  ^extremity  of  the  lines; 
and  while  the  growth  of  the  grass  on  the  upper  end  of  the  lines  is  luxurious  and 
rapid,  the  ground  over  the  further  end  has  remained  bare  or  with  very  scanty  vege- 
tation. 

The  cost  of  the  following  structures  is  made  up  from  accounts  kept  during  con- 
stiTiction :  . 

Sewage  tank $2,100 

In-igation  giounds 2,000 

With  the  exception  of  the  occasional  deficiency  in  the  capacity  of  the  rain-water 
drains,  .  .  .  the  operation  of  the  works  during  the  year  has  been  very  satis- 
factory. 

The  regular  number  of  persons  now  using  the  water  and  contributing  to  the  sew- 
age is  180.    The  works  are  designed  to  accommodate  400  people. 

The  water  supplied  for  all  purposes  averaged  8,000  gallons  a  day  in  1886,  varying 
from  6,000  gallons  a  day  in  April  to  25,000  gallons  a  day  during  one  week  in  Octo- 
ber, 1886,  when  the  lawns  were  very  dry  and  a  new  sprinkling  cart  was  put  in  use 
on  the  roads  and  lawns. 

The  amount  of  sewage  at  Lawrenceville  has  gradually  increased, 
until,  in  1893,  it  averages,  during  the  school  terms,  about  20,000  gallons 
per  day.  Some  complaints  having  been  made  for  the  last  two  years 
that  the  effluent  is  insufficiently  purified  as  it  enters  the  brook,  the 
progressive  management  of  the  school  determined  to  extend  the  sew- 
age disposal  facilities.  The  work  was  again  intrusted  to  Mr.  Croes, 
but  in  order  to  obtain  the  views  of  other  engineers,  opinions  were 
asked  from  Mr.  Allen  Hazen  and  Mr.  Eafter.  Both  of  these  gentlemen 
visited  Lawrenceville  and  submitted  short  reports  to  Mr.  Croes  of  the 
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results  of  their  examinations.  Mr.  Baiter  was  there  on  July  24, 1893. 
At  that  time  the  school  was  not  in  session,  and  the  daily  amount  of  sew- 
age averaged  only  five  or  six  thousand  gallons  per  day.  The  original 
disposal  area  appeared  capable  of  still  handling  this  amount,  although 
the  effluent,  as  it  issued  from  the  drains,  gave  some  evidence  of  incom- 
plete purification.  Several  of  the  distribution  tiles  were  removed  and 
found  nearly  clear  from  deposit,  a  result  largely  due,  without  doubt, 
to  the  thorough  settling  which  takes  place  in  the  deposit  chambers. 

Mr.  Croes  had  suggested  for  the  additional  disposal  works  the  use 
of  intermittent  filtration  through  specially  prepared  areas,  the  soils  at 
Lawrenceville  being  of  a  heavy  clayey  nature— entirely  unsuited  of 
themselves — and  material  suitable  for  intermittent  filtration  can  only 
be  obtained  at  a  distance  of  about  two  miles  from  the  school.  In  view 
of  this  fact,  Mr.  Hazen,  while  approving  of  the  intermittent  filtration, 
suggested  as  a  considerably  less  expensive  alternative  the  use  of  broad 
irrigation  on  a  field  of  several  acres  included  in  an  area  of  land  which 
the  school  had  recently  purchased.  The  water  of  the  brook  receiving 
the  effluent  is  used  for  watering  cattle  on  the  adjoining  farms,  and  in 
view  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  degree  of  winter  purification  attained 
in  broad  irrigation,  Mr.  Eafter  suggested  that  the  intermittent  filtra- 
tion would  be,  on  the  whole,  preferable  by  reason  of  giving  somewhat 
better  control  of  all  the  conditions. 

All  the  engineers  agreed  that  the  present  sub-surface  irrigation  area, 
which  is  now  considerably  in  need  of  rest,  should  be  retained  for  use  as 
a  relief  area.  With  such  assistance  it  was  considered  that  a  filtering 
area  of  about  22,000  square  feet  of  the  available  material  would  be 
sufficient  for  a  number  of  years.  The  matter  is  still  in  abeyance,  but 
it  may  be  stated  that  under  the  conditions,  by  due  attention  to  the  de- 
tail, a  fairly  satisfactory  result  can  be  attained,  whichever  method  of 
treatment  may  be  used.* 

*  The  experience  of  the  past  eight  years  has  shown  that  the  snbsoil  tile  were  laid  on  rather  too 
steep  a  grade,  so  that  when  the  system  was  filled  up  with  an  overdose  of  sewage,  the  water  rose  to 
the  snrfaoe  at  the  lower  ends  of  the  lines  of  tile.  To  obviate  this,  it  was  considered  best  to  insert 
two  additional  lines  of  carriers  intercepting  the  lines  of  tile  at  half  their  length  and  thns  re- 
dacing  the  head  on  the  ends  when  the  system  was  full.  The  outfall  underdrains  which,  owing  to 
local  conditions,  as  above  stated,  had  apparently  not  been  laid  deep  enough  below  the  subsoil  tile, 
were  cut  off  by  an  intercepting  drain  laid  parallel  to  the  brook  and  20  feet  from  it,  and  continued 
1,000  feet  down  stream,  the  trench  being  partly  backfilled  with  cioders.  The  effluent  sewage 
filters  away  slowly  into  the  brook.  This  portion  of  the  work  was  done  in  August,  18()8.  It  is 
contemplated  to  construct  the  additional  filtration  area  of  underdrained  gravel  filled  trenches  at 
an  early  lay. 

For  sources  of  information  in  regard  to  sewage  disposal,  eta,  at  the  Lawrenceville  School,  see 
(1)  Mr.  Odell*s  paper  on  The  Water  Supply,  Drainage,  and  Sewerage  of  the  Lawrenceville  School, 
in  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C.E.,  vol  xvi.  (1887),  pp.  68-78;  (2)  Bug.  &  Bldg.  Beod.,  vol.  xv.  (1886),  pp. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 
INTERMITTENT  FILTRATION  AT  GARDNER,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

An  intermittent  filtration  system  was  put  in  operation  in  1891  in 
connection  with  the  new  sewerage  system.  McClintock  &  Woodfall, 
of  Boston,  were  engineers  for  the  works.  The  plant  has  been  de- 
scribed as  follows :  * 

The  town  of  Q-ardner  is  situated  in  the  central  part  of  the  State, 
on  the  divide  between  the  Connecticut  and  Merrimac  rivers,  all  but 
a  small  part  draining  into  the  Connecticut  river.  The  population 
of  the  town  in  1890  was  8,424.  It  is  largely  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  chairs.  The  daily  consumption  of  water  is  about  300,000 
gallons. 

The  town  is  made  up  of  four  villages  closely  united — South,  Depot, 
West,  and  Centre.  Of  these  the  West  village  is  the  most  thickly  settled 
and  contains  the  most  factories.  The  South  is  also  thickly  settled  and 
has  a  number  of  factories.  The  Centre  is  strictly  a  residential  part  of 
the  town.    The  Depot  village  is  not  thickly  settled. 

The  State  Board  of  Health,  fearing  that  in  time  the  crude  sewage, 
if  emptied  into  the  brook  leading  to  Otter  river,  might  create  a  nui- 
sance, ordered  the  town  to  purify  the  sewage  before  allowing  it  to  flow 
into  the  river.  Intermittent  downward  filtration  was  adopted.  The 
main  outfall  sewer  is  a  12-inch  pipe.  A  greater  part  of  West  Gardner, 
the  Centre  and  Depot  villages  had  been  sewered  at  the  beginning  of 
1893. 

The  separate  system  was  used  not  only  on  account  of  its  costing 
less  than  the  combined,  but  from  the  fact  that  the  surface  water  can  be 
at  this  place  easily  and  cheaply  drained  into  natural  water-courses 
without  doing  any  harm. 

There  were  in  use,  at  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1892,  5j  miles  of 
sewers,  12  to  6  inches  in  diameter,  128  man-holes  and  23  flush  gates  in 
man-holes ;  also  139  sewer  connections,  of  which  100  were  from  houses, 
25  from  business  blocks,  10  from  factories  with  a  total  of  1,500  em- 
ployees, and  4  from  hotels.  At  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1891 
there  was  a  total  of  97  connections.  The  daily  amount  of  sewage 
delivered  at  the  filter  beds  was  about  125,000  gallons  in  February, 
1893. 

*  Condensed  from  Eng.  News,  vol.  xzix.,  pp.  163-165  (Feb.  16, 1898). 
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To  reach  the  most  available  ground  for  a  filter  area  it  was  neces- 
sary to  carry  the  outlet  sewer  down  through  a  small  valley  and  up 
on  to  a  hill.    This  was  effected  by  making  the  last  1,050  feet  of  the 
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Fig.  93.— Plan  and  Section  op  Settling  Tank,  Gaudner,  MAssACHusETTa 

outlet  sewer  of  iron  pipe,  with  a  sag  near  the  middle  of  24  feet. 
A  blow-off,  discharging  on  to  filter  bed  No.  50,  Fig.  96,  used  only  in 
this  connection,  was  placed  at  the  lowest  point  in  the  iron  pipe. 
This  is  to  be  used  only  in  case  of  stoppage.    In  February,  1893,  this 
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gate  had  not  been  open  for  over  a  year,  and  no  trouble  had  arisen 
jErom  solids  collecting  at  this  point  and  stopping  the  sewer. 

The  blow-off  gate  used  is  an  8-inch  vertical  lift  gate,  exactly  like 
the  10-inch  in  use  at  the  filter  beds  at  Marlborough,  Massachusetts, 
shown  on  Plate  VI.,  Fig.  6. 

The  outlet  pipe  discharges  into  a  settling  tank,  shown  in  plan  and 
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Pig.  94.— Inlet  to  Settling  Tanks. 

section  by  Fig.  93.  The  tank  is  built  of  brick,  with  walls  12  inches 
thick.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  12-inch  wall,  built  through 
the  centre,  thus  giving  two  compartments,  each  20  feet  long,  7  feet 
wide,  and  5  feet  deep.    The  sewage  first  flows  into  a  wooden  box. 


Fig.  95.— Gates  on  Outlet  Pipe  prom  Tank. 

shown  in  plan  by  Fig.  94,  and  also  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  plan 
of  the  tank,  Fig.  93,  and  is  diverted  into  either  tank  by  means  of  ft 
swinging  door.  Stop  planks  to  prevent  floating  matter  from  reach- 
ing the  gate  chambers  are  placed  near  one  end  of  the  tanks.  The 
sewage  is  drawn  off  at  the  surface  by  means  of  pipes  leading  into 
the  gate  chamber.  The  flow  into  these  pipes  is  controlled  by  iron 
gates,  a  sketch  of  which  is  shown  by  Fig.  96.     The  sludge  is  drawn 
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ofif  by  opening  similar  gates,  shown  in  plan  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tank.  Fig.  93,  crude  sewage  being  used  to  wash  out  the  tanks.  Extm 
pipes  for  future  use  have  been  built  into  the  tank  and  gate  cham- 
ber. 

The  flow  from  the  gate  chamber  into  the  main  carrier  is  also  regu- 
lated by  means  of  iron  gates  like  the  above.  The  gates  are  raised  or 
lowered  by  means  of  chains,  which  pass  over  pulleys  and  through 
the  wall  of  the  tank,  and  are  worked  inside  the  tank  house.  The 
solid  matter  which  settles  in  the  tanks  is  discharged  on  to  the  sludge 
bed  through  the  sludge  pipe,  as  shown  in  Figs.  93  and  96. 


Fig.  96.— Plan  of  Filter  Abeab,  Gardner,  Massachusetts. 

In  constructing  the  filter  beds  the  surface  was  first  levelled,  the 
surplus  dirt  being  used  to  make  the  banks,  and  the  bottoms  of  most 
of  the  beds  being  formed  in  clay.  They  were  then  covered  in  gravel 
to  the  depth  of  from  4  to  5  feet,  carted  on  from  a  bank  south  of  the 
settling  tank,  after  which  the  outlets  for  the  effluent  and  the  tile  drains 
leading  into  them  were  laid.  Then  the  banks  subdividing  the  beds 
were  built.  The  bottoms  of  these  banks  extend  1  foot  below  the  surface 
of  the  beds.  All  of  the  banks  were  then  sodded.  The  10-inch  dis- 
tributing pipes  were  then  laid  and  connected  with  square  wooden 
troughs,  firmly  fastened  to  cedar  posts  set  in  the  edge  of  the  bed. 
These  troughs  are  covered,  but  every  other  cover  is  hinged,  so  that 
the  interior  of  the  troughs  can  be  examined  at  will.    The  troughs  have 
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an  opening  at  each  bed,  and  by  means  of  a  board  sliding  in  grooves 
the  sewage  can  be  directed  on  any  bed,  as  desired.  These  troughs 
are  from  2i  to  3  feet  above  the  beds,  and  the  sewage  falls  on  to  a  piece 
of  stone  pavement  which  prevents  the  washing  of  the  beds.  The  tile 
drains  are  from  4  to  5  feet  deep  and  20  feet  apart,  and  the  banks  are 
2  feet  higher  than  the  surface  of  the  beds.  The  surfaces  of  the  beds 
are  level.  Beds  A  and  B  were  constructed  by  simply  levelling  the 
bottom  and  building  the  banks.  No  tile  or  outlet  pipe  was  laid,  and 
the  effluent  simply  soaked  through  the  ground.  An  examination  of 
the  plan  of  the  filter  beds.  Fig.  96,  will  show  clearly  their  general 
arrangement.  All  of  the  beds  except  No.  51  discharge  their  effluent 
directly  into  the  brook.  The  effluent  from  No.  61  is  discharged  into 
the  woods,  and  is  allowed  to  flow  over  the  ground.  The  effluent  is 
practically  colorless  and  odorless,  and  has  caused  no  trouble  in  the 
brook. 

Overflows  have  been  built,  so  that  the  sewage  cannot  flow  over 
the  banks  in  any  case.  Very  little  trouble  has  been  caused  by  the 
extreme  cold  weather,  as  the  sewage  finds  its  way  under  the  snow  and 
ice  and  is  filtered  through  the  gravel.  The  road  from  Broadway  was 
built  and  the  hill  graded,  greatly  improving  the  general  appearance 
of  the  field. 

The  areas  of  the  several  beds  are  as  follows  : 

No.  of  Area,       No.  of  Area.         No.  of  Area»       No.  of  Area, 

bed.  Rq.  ft.        bed.  sq.  ft.  bed.  sq.  ft.        bed.  eq.  ft. 

1 9,520  5 4,300        9 3,240  51 2,300 

2 8,570  6 4,400      10 3,850  52 3,370 

3 8,790  7 4,000      11 3,860  A 5,000 

4 4,400  8 3,240      50 2,500  B 11,000 

Total,  82,330  square  feet,  or  nearly  two  acres. 

The  above  area  does  not  include  the  space  occupied  by  the  main 
banks,  but  does  include  the  division  banks,  the  bcKttoms  of  which  are 
only  1  foot  below  the  surface  of  the  beds. 

Bed  No.  51,  Fig  96,  was  at  first  used  as  a  sludge  bed,  but  the  odor 
arising  from  the  sludge  while  drying,  as  well  as  from  that  which  had 
previously  been  taken  off  and  piled  up  near  the  bed,  led  to  this  bed 
being  converted  into  a  filter  bed  and  the  construction  of  bed  No.  52 
for  a  sludge  bed.  Since  this  change  no  trouble  has  been  caused  by 
the  odor,  as  this  bed  is  farther  away,  and  is  over  the  brow  of  a  hill  and 
surrounded  by  woods.  No  trouble  has  been  caused  by  the  filter  beds, 
as  there  is  no  odor  arising  from  them  that  can  be  detected  a  few  feet 
away. 

The  sludge  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  sludge  bed  until  it  is  dry, 
when  it  is  removed  and  placed  in  piles  and  covered  with  dirt.  The 
sludge  is  discharged  from  the  tank,  and  the  filter  beds  are  cleaned 
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every  two  to  three  weeks.    The  sewage  is  discharged  on  to  the  filter 
beds  in  the  following  order: 

First  day. 

Bed  No.  1,  from 7  a.m.  to  10  a.m. 

"    "     2,     "    10  a.m.  to    1p.m. 

"     **     3,     "    1p.m.  to    5  p.m.. 

"     "     4,     **    5  p.m.  to    7  p.m. 

*'     "     A  and  5,  from 7  p.m.  to    7  a.m. 

Second  day. 

Bed  No.  6,  from 7  a.m.  to  9  a.m. 

**     "      7,     **     9  A.M.  to  11  A.M. 

**    «•      8,     **     11a.m.  to  1p.m. 

"     "      9,     "     1  P.M.  to  3  P.M. 

«'     "   10,     "    3  p.m.  to  5  p.m. 

«     '*   11,     "     5  p.m.  to  7  p.m. 

"    **  51  and  B,  from 7  p.m.  to  7  a.m. 

This  has  been  found  to  give  satisfactory  results. 
The  cost  of  the  filter  beds  and  accessories,  not  including  engineer- 
ing and  superintendence,  is  stated  to  have  been  as  follows : 

Labor 88,766 

Vitrified  pipe $684 

Tile  pipe 238 

Wooden  tronghs 305 

Total  cost  of  carriers  and  drains 1,227 

Carting 26 

Freight 13 

Wood  dams  at  Beds  A  and  B 13 

Iron  gates  and  gate  chamber 99 

Tank 600 

Tank  house 344 

Miscellaneous 105 

Total $11,193 

The  cost  of  preparing  the  beds,  with  piping,  was  $10,046,  or  12  cents 
per  square  foot,  the  area  being  82,330  square  feet.  The  total  cost  of 
the  beds,  tanks,  and  all  accessories,  was  14  cents  per  square  foot  of  fil- 
tering area. 

The  general  pipe  system  in  place  cost  $40,530,  including  $1,719  for 
the  1,050  feet  of  iron  pipe  in  the  outlet  sewer,  making  the  total  cost  of 
the  system  $51,723,  not  including  engineering  and  superintendence. 
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CHAPTER  XLL 
INTERMITTENT  FILTRATION  AT  SUMMIT,  NEW  JERSEY. 

A  SEWAGE  system  was  built  at  Summit,  New  Jersey,  in  1892,  with  C. 
Ph.  Bassett,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.E.,  as  engineer.  The  natural  outlet  was  to 
the  Passaic  river,  but  before  discharging  the  sewage  into  the  river  it 
was  deemed  best  to  purify  it  by  means  of  intermittent  filtration.  The 
filtration  area  was  put  in  operation  on  August  2,  1892. 

In  November,  1892,  there  were  nine  miles  of  separate  sewers,  20 
flush-tanks,  and  180  house  connections.* 

The  filter  beds  are  located  about  a  mile  from  the  village,  within  the 
township  limits.  One  end  of  the  disposal  area  borders  on  the  Passaic 
river,  as  shown  in  the  plan.  Fig.  97.  The  township  owns  26  acres  of 
land,  only  10  acres  of  which  have  been  laid  out  in  beds.  Deducting 
the  area  occupied  by  embankments  and  a  road,  there  are  about  eight 
acres  of  land  available  for  filtration.  There  are  only  a  few  houses  in 
the  vicinity,  and  those  are  at  some  distance  from  the  beds. 

A  public  road  passes  through  the  disposal  area.  The  land  on  the 
side  of  the  road  nearest  the  river  slopes  toward  the  river,  and  the 
beds  are  laid  out  in  terraces,  as  shown  by  Fig.  98,  which  is  a  reproduc- 
tion of  a  photograph  taken  near  the  lower  edge  of  the  tract.  The 
beds  are  separated  by  earth  embankments.  The  lowest  beds  are  some 
20  feet  above  the  river.  The  effluent  is  discharged  at  the  top  of  the 
abrupt  river  bank,  and  finds  its  way  down  the  bank  into  the  river. 

Mr.  Baker  visited  the  beds  on  Nov.  28,  1892,  and  found  the  effluent 
with  only  a  slight  cloudiness  and  but  very  faint  musty  odor.  The  riv^r 
showed  no  sign  of  pollution,  and  there  was  nothing  about  the  disposal 
area  which  indicated  to  smell  or  by  offence  to  sight  the  use  to  which 
it  was  put,  except  on  raising  a  man-hole  cover,  when  a  very  slight  odor 
was  observed. 

Eegarding  the  care  of  the  beds,  the  attendant  stated  that  their  sur- 
face was  raked  up  occasionally.  He  also  stated  that  no  fixed  rule  was 
observed  as  to  the  length  of  application  of  sewage  to  the  beds,  judg- 
ment being  used  in  that  respect. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  beds,  sewage  carriers,  outlet  cham- 
bers, man-holes,  sub  and  main  underdains,  and  tile  man-holes  to  give 

•This  deacription  of  the  filtrstion  area  ia  condeiued  from  Eng.  News,  voL  xxviii.,  pp.  bH-^iiff 
(Dec.  8,  1892). 
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Fig.  97. — Plan  of  Fii.ter  Areas  at. Summit,  New  Jersey. 
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access  to  the  latter,  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  plan  and  the 
accompanying  explanatory  symbols,  Fig.  97.  The  nnderdrains  are 
placed  with  their  centres  at  a  depth  of  3  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
beds. 
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The  sewage  is  distributed  to  the  beds  through  pipe  carried  in  the 
tops  of  the  embankments,  from  which  it  is  drawn  through  chambers 
and  short  lengths  of  pipe  at  the  comers  of  the  beds,  all  located  as 
shown  in  the  plan,  Fig.  97.  The  details  of  the  main  carrier  and 
branches,  including  the  plugs  used  to  divert  the  sewage  as  may  be 
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CROSS    SECTION   THROUGH    BRANCH. 


FLAN   AND  HORIZONTAL   SECTION. 


i 


LONGITUDINAL   SECTION. 


Fig.  99.— Details  of  Sewage  Carrier. 
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desired,  are  shown  by  Figs.  99  and  100.    Where  the  beds  to  be  served 

are  at  a  lower  level  than  the  outlet 
chambers,  half-tile,  flat  stone,  and 
V-shaped  troughs  are  used  to  carry 
the  sewage  down  or  to  protect  the 
embankment.  All  the  brick  cham- 
bers and  manholes  are  lined  inside 
and  plastered  outside  with  cement, 
and  the  brick  manholes  and  some  or 
all  of  the  outlet  chambers  have  board 
covers,  painted. 
At  the  intersection  of  sub  and  main  underdrains  tile  chambers  are 

placed,  as  shown  in  plan  and  section  by  Figs.  101  and  102.    Fig.  102 


Fig.  100. — Plan  and  Elevation  op 
Plug  for  Carrier. 


^^    I : j_l 


PLAN. 

Fig.  101.— Plan  and  Section  through  Tile  Chamber. 
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shows  the  underdrains  at  changes  of  grade  at  embankments,  where  ad- 
jacent beds  are  on  different  levels.  There  are  but  two  or  three  of  the 
special  sections,  shown  in  Fig.  102,  they  being  placed  only  at  points 


usual  section. 

Pig.  102.~Sbctions  through  Tile  Chambers  and  Underdrains  at  Changes  of 

Grade  at  Embankments. 

where  the  underdrain  beneath  a  bed  is  at  least  2  feet  higher  than  the 
surface  of  the  bed  below.  The  tile  chambers  have  iron  covers,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  101. 

The  eflfect  of  snow  upon  these  filter  beds  during,  the  winter  of  1892-3 
is  referred  to  in  Chapter  XIV.,  p.  285. 
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LAKD   DISPOSAL   AT   HASTINGS,    NEBRASKA. 

The  following  description  of  the  sewage  purification  plant  at  Hast-> 
ings,  Nebraska,  where  intermittent  filtration  has  been  practised  for  two 
years,  and,  as  designed,  will  be  combined  with  sewage  farming,  was 
prepared  by  the  engineer  of  the  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  systems^ 
Mr.  J.  M.  Wilson,  of  Omaha,  Nebraska."^ 

Hastings,  Neb.,  is  a  thriving  yonng  city  of  some  15,000  (13,584  in  1890)  inhjib- 
itants,  situated  on  the  plateau  between  the  Platte  river  and  the  Bepnblican.  Tbfl 
Platte,  abont  16  miles  to  the  north,  is  a  broad,  shallow  stream,  carrying  in 
spring  and  early  summer  a  hu^  volume  of  water  from  the  melting  snows  in  the 
mountains  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming ;  but  in  the  late  summer  and  winter  tlM 
stream  is  largely  lost  in  the  sands  of  its  many  broad  channels. 

The  Blue,  a  tributary  of  the  Kansas  river,  about  ten  miles  to  the  south,  is  a 
much  smaller  stream,  but,  being  confined  to  a  narrower  channel,  is  more  perma< 
nent  in  its  flow. 

These  were  the  nearest  and  the  only  streams  that  could  possibly  be  used  for  thd 
discharge  of  sewage.  Higher  lands  to  the  north  cut  off  tne  outlet  to  the  Platte 
To  reach  the  Blue  would  require  that  the  line  should  follow  the  windings  of  sonM 
of  the  draws  or  valleys  leading  from  the  vicinity  of  Hastings  to  that  river.  Thii 
would  so  lengthen  the  line  and  increase  the  cost  that  all  thought  of  reaching  a  ni|i< 
ning  stream  with  the  sewage  was  abandoned. 

The  only  available  method  of  disposal  was  a  sewage  farm.  Upon  investigation, 
the  conditions  at  Hastings  were  found  to  be  very  favorable  for  the  success  of  sudi 
a  plant.  Below  the  surface  no  water  is  found  until  a  depth  of  about  100  feet  \k 
reached,  at  which  depth  permanent  water  is  found  in  sand  and  gravel.  The  sub 
soil  here  is  quite  pervious  to  moisture  ;  after  the  heaviest  rains  the  water  disap* 
pears  quickly  from  the  surface,  being  absorbed  by  the  100  feet  or  more  of  po^ 
rous  subsoil,  without  producing  that  condition  of  complete  saturation  which  is  sa 
often  found  where  the  underlying  strata  are  impervious  or  the  permanent  watel 
level  is  near  the  surface. 

In  many  cases,  in  the  lands  which  must  of  necessity  be  selected  for  sewagi 
farms,  these  favorable  conditions  do  not  exist,  and  only  a  few  feet  of  the  uppei    , 
strata  can  be  made  available  by. artificial  drainage.     The  amount  of  sewage  that  \^ 


Seci 


such  lands  will  absorb  without  saturation  is,  of  course,  veiy  limited,  and  the  con* 
dition  of  permanent  moisture  so  near  the  surface  gives,  by  capillary  attraction,  all  t/a 
the  moisture  in  most  cases  that  crops  grown  on  the  land  can  appropriate.     Th<   '?^ 
additional  moisture  supplied  by  the  sewage  is  just  so  much  excess.    The  result  ii  ^r^^    * 
that  on  most  sewage  farms  where  crops  are  raised,  very  little  of  the  sewage  is  ap«  ^ 

plied  to  the  crops,  or  only  such  crops  are  raised  as  will  endure  excessive  moist* 
ure.    The  profitable  crops  that  will  endure  such  conditions  are  veiy  few  indeed    ^  -  - 
On  the  contrarpr,  in  this  plains  region,  with  its  great  depth  of  porous  subsoil  an<; 
its  moderate  rainfall,  the  conditions  for  disposing  of  sewage  successfully,  eithe" 
by  discharging  it  intermittently  on  limited  areas  or  by  applying  it  to  crops,  wer< 
peculiarly  favorable. 
The  general  surface  of  this  part  of  Nebraska  is  a  gently  undulating  plain,  rising    Dera,) 
*  Condensed  from  Bng.  News,  voL  xxix.  (March  9,  1898),  pp.  21S-20.  .   itrithl'^^ 
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to  the  westward  at  the  rate  of  say  7  to  10  feet  per  mile.  In  the  vicinity  of  Hast- 
ings the  rate  is  9  feet  per  mile.  The  plain  is  broken  by  draws  or  valleys,  down 
which  the  water  passes  to  the  permanent  streams  when  there  is  any  snrplns.  After 
heavy  rains  the  ^raws  are,  for  a  few  hours,  quite  respectable  creeks ;  but  ordinarily 
they  are  dry,  and  the  surface,  where  it  has  not  been  disturbed  by  the  plough,  is 
covered  with  a  thick,  strong  sod.  Along  the  sides  of  these  draws  the  land  has  been 
lowered  by  the  action  of  the  water  considerably  below  the  general  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding plain,  and  yet  left  high  enough  above  the  bottom  of  the  draw  to  insure 
adequate  drainage. 

With  a  pumping  plant  that  would  raise  the  sewage  15  feet,  any  one  of  the  many 
smooth  farms  lying  to  the  east  was  available  for  a  sewage  farm,  pmctically  graded 
and  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  sewage.  The  objections  to  this  arrangement 
were : 

(1)  The  cost  of  erecting  and  maintaining  the  pumping  plant ;  and  (2)  the  difficulty 
that  might  arise  in  draining  such  a  titust  in  case,  as  was  likely,  it  should  need  drain- 
age after  the  sewage  was  api>lied. 

If  the  sewage  was  to  be  disx)08ed  of  by  gravity,  the  only  available  fields  were  the 
lands  before  mentioned,  lying  adjacent  to  the  draws.  These  were  somewhat  ir- 
regular in  outline  and  elevation,  and  would  require  considerable  grading  to  put 
them  in  shape  for  the  application  of  the  sewage ;  but  they  were  so  situated  that 
good  surface  drainage  was  insured,  and  if  it  should  become  necessary  to  tile  the 
farm  later,  the  draw  would  afford  a  ready  outlet  for  such  drainage. 

A  small  draw,  heading  in  the  northeast  comer  of  the  city,  leads  off  toward  the 
northeast  about  1^  miles,  where  it  intersects  with  a  much  larger  draw  from  the  north- 
west.  Along  the  borders  of  this  larger  draw  there  are  considerable  areas  which, 
while  elevated  enough  above  the  bottom  of  the  draws  for  drainage,  are  low  enough 
to  make  it  possible,  by  careful  economy  in  grades,  to  reach  them  by  gravity  from 
every  part  of  the  city.  It  was  found  that  the  storm  water  could  be  sent  off  through 
the  natural  waterways  by  using  short  runs  of  large  pipe  at  moderate  depths,  and 
with  better  fall  than  it  was  possible  to  secure  for  the  sewer  line  to  the  farm. 

This,  with  the  limited  areas  available  for  receiving  the  sewage  and  the  difficulty  of 
taking  care  of  the  storm  water  on  such  a  farm,  settled  the  question  in  favor  of  the 
separate  system  of  sewerage. 

The  nearest  land  available  for  a  disposal  area  was  a  tract  of  70  acres,  somewhat 
broken.  To  find  smoother  land  upon  which  the  sewage  could  be  deposited  by 
gravity  would  have  necessitated  a  lengthening  of  the  main  pipe  from  3,000  to  5,000 
feet  and  the  crossing  of  several  small  draws.  The  additional  cost  of  this  part  of  the 
line  would  have  more  than  overbalanced  the  necessary  expense  of  grading,  not 
to  mention  the  extra  cost  of  caring  for  and  maintaining  the  additional  line. 

The  70-acre  tract  selected  for  the  sewer  farm  is  shown  by  Fig.  1,  Plate  VII.  The 
southwest  part  of  the  tract  is  too  much  elevated  to  receive  sewage,  but  is  valuable 
farming  land  and  will  furnish  a  desirable  building  site  for  the  residence  of  a  super- 
intendent. 

The  northwest  portion  of  the  area  north  of  the  draw  is  veiy  rough  and  cannot  be 
utilized  for  sewage,  except  at  heavy  expense  for  jading  and  piping.  The  central 
part  of  the  western  half  of  the  area  has  been  graded  into  areas,  as  shown  on  the 
map,  each  having  its  own  level  and  separated  from  the  adjacent  areas  by  a  low 
ridge  of  earth.  The  cross  section  at  the  foot  of  Fig.  1,  Plate  VII.,  shows  the  ar- 
rangement of  these  ridges  and  slopes.  The  elevations  selected  and  the  forms  of 
these  areas  were  determined  largely  by  the  question  of  economy  in  moving  the 
earth. 

These  areas  were  brought  to  a  uniform  grade,  except  at  the  points  where  the 
sewage  is  received  from  the  distributing  gutters.  Here  the  surface  was  slightly 
elevated,  to  secure  a  better  distribution  over  the  surface  when  the  sewage  is  first 
discharged  on  an  area.  The  sewage  is  discharged  first  into  a  settling  tank,  shown 
in  plan  and  section  by  Fig.  2,  Plate  VII. 

This  tank  is  provided  with  cast-iron  gates  for  controlling  the  flow  of  the  sewage. 

It  was  the  intention  to  provide  a  screen,  but  is  was  found  that  it  was  not  necessary, 

as  the  paper  and  the  small  amount  of  solids  which  would  make  trouble  by  clogging 

the  drains  were  all  deposited  in  the  lower  part  of  this  tank,  from  which  it  could  be 
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drawn  off  on  the  lower  area,  No.  8,  where  it  could  be  readily  collected  and  disposed 
of  when  the  water  was  drained  ont  of  it. 

From  this  settling  tank  the  sewage  is  conducted  to  distributing  or  outlet  gutters, 
so  situated  as  to  distribute  the  sewage  on  two  or  more  adjacent  areas.  These  gut- 
ters are  built  of  brick  laid  in  cement  mortar  and  plastered  with  Portland  cement,  as 
shown  by  Figs.  3  and  4,  Plate  YII.  The  gates  which  regulate  the  flow  are  of 
^^•inch  plate  iron,  faced  with  sole  leather  and  set  at  an  angle  from  the  vertical,  so 
that  their  weight,  which  is  increased  by  a  heavy  cast-iron  disk  bolted  to  the  back, 
acts  with  the  sewage  to  shut  the  gate  snugly  against  the  seat.  The  seating  face  is  2 
inches  wide  and  built  up  of  cement.  The  gate  is  opened  by  revolving  it  upward 
and  backwai'd  till  it  rests  on  the  top  of  the  gutter. 

Areas  Nos.  1  and  8  receive  sewage  from  short  lines  of  pipe  leading  from  the 
settling  tank,  as  shown  by  Figs.  1  and  2,  Plate  VII.  Areas  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  and  5  are 
supplied  by  an  18-inch  pipe  from  the  settling  tank,  the  sewage  being  distributed  to 
each  of  the  four  beds  by  the  four-way  gutters  shown  in  Fig.  3.  A  12-inch  continu- 
ation of  the  18-inch  pipe  from  the  settling  tank  cames  the  sewage  to  areas  Nos.  6 
and  7,  the  two-way  outlet  gutter  here  being  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  4.  An 
ordinary  wooden  sluice  gate  is  the  only  means  provided  for  supplying  sewage  to 
area  No.  9.  This  gate  is  shown  in  plan  and  section  by  Fig.  5,  Plate' YII.  Area  No. 
10  is  supplied  by  one  of  the  branches  of  the  two-way  gutter  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The 
other  branch  of  this  two-way  gutter  is  designed  to  discharge  sewage  on  to  a  part  of 
the  irrigable  land  nearest  to  the  distributing  basin,  the  remaining  part  of  this  sec- 
tion being  provided  for  by  the  8-  and  12-inch  outlets  on  the  south  side  of  the  basin, 
all  as  shown  in  the  plan,  Fig.  1.  The  18-inch  main  outlet  is  extended  across  the 
draw  to  the  most  distant  paii  of  the  disposal  area,  this  section  being  suitable  for 
irrigation. 

The  farm  is  under  the  care  of  a  superintendent  of  sewers  and  water-works.  He 
visits  the  farm  once  a  day,  or  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  to  change  the  flow  from 
one  area  to  another.  The  time  of  discharge  on  any  given  area  is  determined  largely 
by  the  season  and  the  amount  of  rainfall,  and  must  be  regulated  by  the  exi)erience 
and  intelligence  of  the  superintendent.  Occasionally  the  areas  are  ploughed  to 
facilitate  absorption  and  to  cover  up  deposits,  which,  with  the  cai-ting  away  at  inter- 
vals of  the  sludge  discharged  from  the  settling  tank,  is  all  the  attention  the  farm 
receives. 

The  works  have  now  been  in  operation  about  two  yeai's.  The  ^rst  year  was  an 
tmusually  wet  season,  and  the  capacity  of  the  soil  for  receiving  sewage  was  for  this 
reason  much  reduced,  but  it  was  all  discharged  in  rotation  upon  the  areas  that  had 
been  graded.  No  offensive  odors  were  perceptible  from  the  fields,  as  everything 
was  distributed  before  decomposition  set  in,  and  the  sewage  was  not  allowed  to  dis- 
charge or  remain  on  one  area  long  enough  to  become  putrid.  The  only  time  when 
any  odor  is  perceived  is  when  the  settling  tank  is  opened  to  discharge  the  collected 
solid  matter.  At  such  times  for  a  short  interval  there  is  a  little  odor  when  the  dis- 
charge is  first  made  ;  but  it  is  only  perceived  in  its  immediate  proximity. 

Up  to  Jan.  1,  1893,  the  number  of  sewer  connections  that  nad  been  made  was 
119,  mostly  from  the  business  part  of  the  city  and  the  larger  residences.  Outside 
of  the  business  portion  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  compel  the  making  of  connec- 
tions. 

The  lands  marked  on  the  plan  as  suitable  for  irrigation  cultivation  are  all  avail- 
able for  absorption  fields  ;  and  if  a  larger  area  is  needed,  the  lands  along  the  valley 
to  the  eastward  will  afford  opportunity  for  increasing  the  areas  to  any  extent  de- 
sired. By  means  of  shallow  ditches  and  furrows  along  the  slopes,  the  sewage  may 
be  conducted  over  these  lands  and  used  for  imgating  crops,  as  with  the  water  from 
irrigating?  canals  in  the  arid  regions  of  the  West.  No  attempt  as  yet  has  been 
made  to  use  it  in  this  way,  but  at  intervals  the  sewage  is  allowed  to  flow  over  the 
meadow  land  of  this  portion,  as  far  as  it  can  do  so  without  special  direction  and  yet 
not  escape  into  the  draw. 

The  absorption  areas  now  in  use  are  not  underdrained,  but  depend  entirely  upon 
the  capacity  of  their  soil  for  absorption.  Ultimately  tiling  will  be  necessary,  aud 
this  will  convert  them  into  filtering  beds  disctiarging  their  effluent  into  the  draw. 
When  the  farm  was  first  put  in  use  it  had  been  freshly  gi-aded,  and  it  was  not 
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thought  beet  to  pnt  in  tile  until  all  settlement  of  the  fills  had  ceased.  We  also 
wished  to  test  the  capacity  of  these  areas  without  the  tiling.  With  the  amount  of 
sewage  now  disposed  of  the  results  are  satisfactory,  bnt  I  have  no  donbt  that  in 
time  they  will  all  require  drainage. 

In  arranging  this  farm,  while  keeping  in  view  the  desirability  and  the  x>ossibility 
of  using  the  sewage  in  the  cultivation  of  crops  and  arranging  for  its  use  when  the 
quantity  of  sewage  would  make  such  use  profitable,  these  two  facts  have  been  kept 
steadily  in  mind :  (1)  That  with  all  crops  of  value,  the  amount  of  sewage  that  can  be 
used  with  profit  has  very  definite  limits ;  (2)  that  the  time  during  which  it  can  be 
applied  to  any  crop  is  ordinarily  confined  to  only  a  limited  portion  of  the  growing 
season.    To  apply  in  greater  quantities  and  at  other  times  is  to  ruin  the  crop. 
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^  CHAPTEE  XLin. 
SURFACE  IRRIGATION  AT  WAYNE,  PENNSYLVANIA  * 

Wayne  is  a  surburban  residence  village  about  15  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  Pennsylvania  Kailroad.  It  has  been  built  up  by 
Messrs.  A.  J.  Drexel  and  Geo.  W.  Childs,  who  bought  the  Wayne  estate 
some  years  ago.  In  June,  1890,  its  population  was  997.  Two  years 
later  a  population  of  2,000  was  claimed.    There  are  no  manufactories. 

Water-works  were  built  by  Drexel  &  Childs  in  1881.  Shortly  after, 
Col.  Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  was  engaged  to  extend  the 
sewerage  system  of  the  village,  which  then  conveyed  the  wastes  and 
roof  water  of  a  few  buildings  into  a  brook  flowing  through  the  valley. 

Col.  Waring  extended  the  system  on  the  strictly  separate  plan,  col- 
lecting the  sewage  in  a  large  flush  tank,  from  which  it  was  discharged 
into  the  brook  through  an  8-inch  pipe  2,925  feet  long,  having  a 
fall  of  1  foot  in  400.  An  additional  area  being  secured  later,  a  12-inch 
outlet  was  laid  parallel  to  the  lower  part  of  the  first  outlet. 

The  brook  which  received  the  sewage  had  a  copious  flow  and  dis- 
charged into  Darby  creek,  a  stream  polluted  by  manufactories.  The 
brook  gradually  became  fouled,  to  prevent  which  the  sewage  was 
finally  delivered  into  a  settling  basin  before  passing  to  the  brook. 
The  effluent  not  being  sufficiently  cleared  by  this  settlement,  it  was 
discharged  into  a  second,  and  later  into  a  third  settling  basin. 

The  farm  land  along  the  brook  gradually  being  taken  up  for  resi- 
dences, complaints  regarding  the  fouling  of  the  stream  increased,  and 
finally  an  injunction  to  prevent  the  discharge  of  sewage  into  the  brook 
was  threatened.  When  the  works  described  below  were  recommended 
by  Col.  Waring,  in  the  spring  of  1891,  the  move  for  an  injunction  was 
stopped  under  verbal  protest. 

Surface  irrigation  on  somewhat  isolated  land  at  the  lower  side  of  the 
estate  was  decided  upon.  The  disposal  area  is  thus  described  by  Col. 
Waring  in  an  article  in  the  of  A7)ierican  Architect  July  2, 1892,  from 
which  much  of  this  information  has  been  taken : 

The  tract  to  be  used  was  of  nnfavorable  character,  but  it  was  the  only  one  avail- 
able. It  consisted  mainly  of  an  old  pond  surrounded  by  ancient  pollard  willows, 
a  large  area  of  swamp  tlirough  which  the  brook  meandered,  about  four  acres  of 
slightly  sloping  cleared  land,  and  a  very  steep,  thickly  wooded  and  rocky  hillside, 

*  Condensed  from  Eng.  Newa,  voL  xxviii,  pp.  423-4  (Nov.  8,  1892). 
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rising  about  100  feet  from  the  level  of  the  brook  to  one  comer  of  the  nearly  square 
tract. 

The  pond  was  obliterated,  the  willows  and  much  other  vegetation  were  cleared 
away,  l£e  brook  was  confined  within  stone  walls,  and  all  except  the  steep  hillside 
was  thoroughly  underdrained. 

The  disposal  area  includes  eleven  acres,  divided  by  the  creek  as 
shown  in  Fig.  103.    Along  the  lower  course  of  the  brook  much  of  the 


Fig.  103. — Plan  op  Disposal  Works,  Wayne,  Pennsylvania. 

land  was  a  nearly  level  tussock  swamp.  All  growth  less  than  eight 
inches  in  diameter  was  removed  from  the  tract.  The  creek  was 
straightened  and  deepened,  and  the  banks  sloped  back  from  the  walls 
of  the  creek  and  sodded.  But  little  grading  was  necessary  on  the  left 
or  south  side  of  the  creek,  but  the  whole  area  on  the  other  side  was 
graded.  The  header  drain  of  six-inch  pipe  on  the  left  side  of  the  creek 
was  laid  to  cut  off  the  effluent  from  some  slightly  wet  land.  The  stone 
drain  is  for  the  protection  of  the  pumping  station. 
The  land  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek  was  divided  into  three  nearly 
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equal  tracts  by  embankments  about  one  foot  high,  which  converge  at 
the  distributing  well.  A  road  to  the  pumping  station  divides  the  land 
on  the  north  side  of  the  creek  into  two  sections. 

The  outlet  sewers  already  de- 
scribed were  intercepted  just 
above  the  old  settling  basins,  from 
which  point  a  12 -inch  vitrified 
pipe,  with  a  fall  of  1  in  125,  ex- 
tends to  the  edge  of  the  disposal 
field.  About  400  feet  above  the 
edge  of  the  field  an  8-inch  branch, 
with  a  fall  of  1  in  250,  extends  to  a 
screening  chamber.  From  this 
chamber  the  sewage  is  delivered 
at  will  on  to  tract  D  or  E,  first 
passing  over  a  bed  of  broken 
stone. 

The  main  outlet  sewer  is  of  vitrified  pipe  where  in  earth,  and  of  iron 
and  cement  where  on  piers.  It  ends  in  a  brick  screening  chamber 
with  a  concrete  bottom  near  the  pumping  station,  shown  in  plan  and 

Pipes 
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Fio.  104.— Screening  Chamber. 
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FiG.  105.— Receiving  Tank  and  Pump  House. 
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section  by  Fig.  104.  After  passing  through  the  screens  the  sewage 
flows  into  the  receiving  reservoir,  shown  in  plan  and  longitudinal  sec- 
tion by  Fig.  106.  This  reservoir  has  a  capacity  of  90,000  gallons  to  the 
mouth  of  the  inlet  pipe.  Its  bottom  is  of  concrete  and  slopes  toward 
the  sump  into  which  the  suction 
pipes  extend.  Six  6-inch  pipes 
at  the  top  of  the  tank  lead  to 
the  creek  as  an  oveidlow. 

Two  Barr  duplex  pumps,  with 
a  capacity  of  about  22,000  gal- 
lons each  per  hour,  or  525,000 
gallons  per  day,  force  the  sew- 
age up  the  hill  on  the  left  of 
the  creek  to  the  distributing 
well.  This  12-inch  force  main 
is  of  spiral  weld  steel  pipe,  is 
480  feet  long,  and  has  a  rise  of 
about  100  feet.  The  lower  end 
of  the  force  main  was  placed 
above  ground,  to  obtain  a  grade 
that  would  allow  it  to  drain  dry 
through  the  aerating  pipe,  men- 
tioned below. 

Both  pumps  are  started  when  the  screening  reservoir  is  nearly  full, 
and,  as  designed,  the  sewage  is  first  delivered  back  iuto  the  receiving 
tank  through  a  4-inch  aerating  pipe,  the  object  being  to  deodorize 
the  sewage  and  increase  its  oxygen.  Aeration  is  maintained  for  from 
60  to  90  minutes,  after  which  the  valve  in  the  aerating  pipe  is  closed 
and  the  sewage  is  delivered  into  the  well. 

The  distributing  well  is  shown  in  plan  and  section  by  Fig.  106.  It 
is  of  brick  with  a  concrete  bottom,  and  is  covered  by  a  small  building' 
shown  in  the  distance  in  the  view.  Fig.  108.    Lift  gates,  working  in 

the  masonry  of  the  well,  are  provided  to 
regulate  the  discharge  of  the  sewage 
upon  the  tracts. 

A  bed  of  broken  stone,  about  8  inches 
deep  and  50  feet  wide,  extends  across  the 
tract  below  the  distributing  well.  Sew- 
age is  discharged  into  a  depression  along 
the  upper  edge  of  the  stone  bed.  When  this  depression  is  filled  the 
sewage  flows  down  the  bed,  which  has  a  fall  of  about  1  to  4,  to  a 
catch  wall  of  broken  stone  designed  to  check  the  somewhat  rapid 
flow  of  the  sewage  and  to  distribute  it  evenly  over  the  land  below. 
The  cinder  banks  shown  in  Fig.  107  are  laid  on  graded  strips  f ollow- 


PiG.  106. — Distributing  Well. 


Fig.    107.— Cross  Section 
THROUGH  Cinder  Bank. 
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ing  contours.     The  cinders,  mostly  from  locomotives,  are  backed,  to 

prevent  washing.     These  banks  are  designed  to  catch  the  sewage  in 

its  irregular  flow  down  the  steep  hillside  and  start  it  again  uniformly. 

The  receiving  reservoir  fills  in  from  6  to  12  hours,  and  is  emptied  in 


Pig.  108. —General  View  op  Wayne  Disposal  Works,  from  North  Side 

OF  Greek. 

about  6  hours.  The  sewage  disappears  from  the  surface  of  the  land  in 
about  a  half -hour  after  the  pumps  are  stopped. 

The  field  on  the  left  side  of  the  creek  was  put  in  operation  in  Sep- 
tember, 1891.  The  field  at  the  right  of  the  creek  was  put  in  use  later, 
before  well  covered  with  vegetation.  Col.  Waring  states  that  if  the 
aeration  of  the  sewage,  as  described  above,  proves  suflSciently  bene- 
ficial, a  force  main  will  be  constructed  to  the  field  at  the  right,  and 
sewage  delivered  to  it  by  pumping,  instead  of  by  gravity,  as  now. 

Figs.  108  and  109  present  views  of  the  disposal  works  from  two  dif- 
ferent points. 

Oct.  27,  1892,  Mr.  Baker  visited  the  Wayne  purification  works,  and 
through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Frank  Smith,  manager  of  the  Wajrne 
estate,  and  Mr.  C.  D.  Slaw,  superintendent  of  the  sewerage  system, 
obtained  the  additional  information  which  follows. 

There  are  now  about  600  acres  in  the  estate.  All  buildings  on  the 
property  are  connected  with  the  sewerage  system,  there  being  about 
275  connections.  The  average  daily  consumption  of  water  in  WajTie 
is  stated  to  be  about  200,000  gallons.  The  average  sewage  pumpage 
was  given  as  about  the  same,  but  from  all  the  data  at  hand  it  would 
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seem  to  be  higher.  Two  days  out  of  five,  according  to  the  informa- 
tion given,  the  sewage  flows  by  gravity  on  to  the  north  part  of  the 
area. 

The  first  screens  used  at  the  screening  chamber  at  the  receiving 
reservoir  had  a  2-inch  mesh.  This  mesh  proved  to  be  too  coarse,  and 
screens  with  1-inch  mesh  are  now  used.  The  rakings  from  the  screens 
average  about  two  barrels  a  day,  there  being  more  on  Saturday,  Sun- 
day, and  Monday  than  on  other  days.  Lime  is  put  upon  the  rakings 
as  they  accumulate  beside  the  chamber  before  removal. 

The  pumping  station  is  kept  open  throughout  the  24  hours,  and  the 
pumps  are  run  from  16  to  18  hours  a  day,  requiring  about  110  pounds  of 
buckwheat  coal  per  hour.  Two  engineers  are  employed  at  the  station, 
and  the  superintendent  divides  his  time  between  it  and  the  part  of 
the  sewerage  system  within  the  village.  In  addition,  laborers  are  em- 
ployed when  necessary,  which,  it  would  seem,  is  not  often.  Sewage 
is  turned  upon  each  tract  for  only  one  day  at  a  time,  so  that  each 
tract  has  a  rest  of  five  days. 

The  material  in  the  barriers  has  never  been  changed,  and  the 


Fig.  109. — Genekal  View  of  Works  from  South  SmE  of  Creek. 

broken  stone  at  the  top  of  the  hill  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek,  Mr. 
Slaw  stated,  has  never  been  cleaned,  except  that  one  section  has  had 
one  cleaning.  The  broken  stone  at  the  head  of  the  areas  on  both  sides 
of  the  creek  showed  only  a  small  amount  of  rags  and  paper  which  had 
been  caught.  At  the  dam  of  broken  stone  at  the  top  of  the  steep  hill- 
side, and  at  the  first  barrier  below,  sludge  accumulates  and  has  to  be 
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shovelled  out.  Except  at  the  first  or  stone  barrier,  the  sewage  rarely 
runs  over  the  top  of  the  banks,  unless  they  are  stopped  by  leaves,  as 
is  likely  to  be  the  case  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  The  sewage  has  a 
tendency  in  the  first  part  of  its  course  to  run  down  the  steep  hillside 
in  channels,  and  to  some  extent  this  has  been  encouraged,  or  rather 
several  small  channels  have  been  formed  in  order  to  keep  the  sew- 
age from  flowing  down  in  one  large  one. 

There  was  scarcely  any  trouble  from  frost  during,  the  winter  of  1891- 
2,  and  that  at  only  one  comer  of  the  field. 

As  the  sewage  came  from  the  middle  gate  of  the  distributing  well  at 
the  top  of  the  hill  it  was  cloudy,  and  like  any  sewage  not  affected  by 
manufacturing  wastes.  At  the  second  barrier,  counting  the  dam  of 
broken  stone  as  one,  little  change  was  noticed,  perhaps  because  the 
sewage  came  quite  directly  and  rapidly  from  the  first  through  two  or 
three  channels.  At  the  third  barrier  the  sewage  was  clearer,  and  a  dog 
drank  freely  of  it.  Behind  the  fourth  barrier  a  clear-looking  liquid 
four  or  five  inches  deep  was  found.  Below  the  last  barrier  no  sewage 
could  be  seen.  At  Iphan  creek,  which  flows  through  the  grounds, 
there  was  evidence  of  some  seepage  through  the  walls  of  the  creek 
below  the  section  which  was  receiving  sewage,  but  the  seepage  was 
slight  and  might  have  been  natural.  At  the  ends  of  the  drain  and 
trench  of  broken  stone  no  effluent  was  discernible.  The  creek  showed 
no  signs  of  pollution  by  the  effluent,  and  small  fish  were  observed 
in  it. 

At  least  five  crops  of  grass  were  raised  on  each  side  of  the  creek  in 
1892,  and  a  man  was  engaged  in  raking  up  a  fair  crop  of  grass  from 
the  field  north  of  the  creek  on  the  day  of  Mr.  Baker's  visit. 
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CHAPTEE   XLIV. 
THE  USE  OF  SEWAGE  FOR  IRRIGATION  IN  THE  WEST.* 

CoNSiDEBiNa  the  general  development  of  the  two  sections  of  the 
country,  the  western  part  of  the  United  States  is  about  as  far  advanced 
in  the  purification  of  sewage  as  the  eastern.  This  is  accounted  for  in 
three  ways  :  (1)  The  very  low  stage  of  western  streams  during  the  hot, 
dry  season  often  renders  sewage  discharged  into  them  an  unbearable 
nuisance,  or  there  may  be  no  natural  stream  near  by  of  sufficient  size 
to  receive  sewage ;  (2)  the  familiarity  of  the  people  with  irrigation ; 
and  (3)  the  value  of  all  available  water  for  this  purpose  naturally  leads 
to  the  application  of  sewage  to  crops  when  any  method  of  purification 
is  necessary. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  all  but  two  of  the  sewage  purification 
plants  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  employ  irrigation,  and  one  of  the 
two  exceptions,  Hastings,  Nebraska,  uses  intermittent  filtration  and 
will  probably  raise  crops  eventually,  while  the  other,  Leadville,  Colo- 
rado, only  strains  the  sewage  through  a  small  area  of  sand. 

As  shown  below,  eight  western  towns  are  prepared  to  apply  sewage 
to  land  for  irrigation  in  the  season  of  1893.  In  addition,  Los  Angeles 
may  also  be  ready  to  so  dispose  of  its  sewage  in  1893,  and  until  three 
years  ago  had  been  so  doing  for  some  time ;  while  at  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming,  sewage  was  for  a  period  of  seven  or  eight  years  delivered 
into  an  irrigating  ditch  and  used  for  irrigation,  this  use  being  stopped 
only  by  a  change  in  the  outlet  sewer. 

Some  of  the  leading  points  regarding  these  sewage  farms  are  given 
in  the  accompanying  table,  from  which  it  appears  that  sewage  was 
first  used  for  irrigation  at  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  probably  in  1883. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 

The  population  of  this  city  increased  from  4,226  in  1880  to  11,140  in 
1890.  Water-works  were  built  in  1879  and  a  sewerage  system  in  1888. 
Sewage  was  first  used  for  irrigation  in  1889.  January  1, 1893,  there 
were  in  use  20.4  miles  of  separate  sewers,  239  man-holes,  683  house 
connections,  and  18  flush  tanks. 

A  statement  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  use  of  sewage  for  irriga- 

♦See  Eng.  News,  vol.  xxix.,  pp.  183-6  (Feb.  2 
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Gbnebal  Ikformatiom  Regarding  the  Use  op  Sewage  for  Irrigation  in 

THE  West. 

Popu-     Ileady    T--iffation  adoDted  ou    0««^n<»™hiP  Crop*  ni»ed  or 

(    Pnii     i  To  prevent  poUntiou  i 
Trinidad,  Colo.  ..      5.528 {    f*"»  ^     of  water    used  for  V        *•  MOO*        "  Blue  gra«  pro- 

<    ^^^'(     domestic  purposes,  i  *^  I     P«ed. 

Fresno,  Cal 10,818  j  "JjJ^'    ^  Best  avTble  method  "         f5,000«  j  ^'^^ISna.^^ 

P«d.n..C....      4.88,    l«*..{BvMj2Uy_j™™por..^o.,, {"^^^^ 

(  To  prevent  pollntion  1  .  ^wia*  «    ^  x      ^  (  Oxmin.  potatoM. 

Redding.  Cal....       1,881    1888...^     Sacramento    water  V  Private. -J  ♦^^Th^T  ^'^'''^ '°*'-^     Vei?^^^ 
i     snpply )  '     jcariy  increawj.  j     j^^^ 

I^Angeles,OaL  60,895]^^';^  ''irSn '''**^ '''' [  "  No  rontal  formerly.^  Ifl-oellaneoa.. 
BanURo«a,OaL.  S.aojiJSleV  ^if^lStSL^!^"''' ^'^ "  -  L««d  without  nmtal.  Ganlentmck. 
Helena,  Mont...    18.884    1889...  {Mjjj-   of   providing*        ..      i  ^nlvSTti'^^nS}  Vegetables. 

'     ^^ '  1     cash  payment  )     no«nr«a*. 

Cheyenne,  Wyo..    ll,«9p]^i^.    '^^^^^'^''''^  ^""^  \  Prirute .    No  rtmtat  

Stockton.  Cal....    li«4i  ^«g«    ^o^-^ide *^^^^^  .         

*  Paid  by  the  city,    t  Increase  yearly  protiorUonately  with  aasesament  rolL     t  Olty  may  exact  a  rental  of  $8 
per  acre  for  land  covered  by  new  outfkdt 

tion,  and  a  description  of  the  sewage  farm,  have  been  furnished  by  Mr. 
H.  I.  Beid,  city  engineer  and  engineer  of  the  disposal  plant,  as  fol- 
lows : 

In  the  utilization  of  sewage  for  irrigation  purposes  at  Colorado 
Springs  no  attempt  is  made  toward  treatment  or  purification  other 
than  by  natural  means  and  in  a  rather  primitive  manner.  The  system 
was  adopted  as  a  compromise  measure,  to  avoid  suits  for  damages  for 
the  alleged  pollution  of  the  stream  into  which  the  outfall  sewer  orig- 
inally emptied,  "  Fountain  Qui  Bouille,"  commonly  known  as  Fountain 
creek.  This  stream  has  a  normal  flow  at  the  sewer  outlet  of  50  cubic 
feet  per  second,  but  at  times  during  the  irrigating  season  this  is 
reduced  to  almost  nothing,  although  during  the  same  season  floods 
may  be  expected,  when  for  a  few  hours  or  days  the  creek  becomes  a 
swift-flowing  river,  with  a  fall  of  30  to  40  feet  per  mile. 

The  original  sewerage  system  was  put  in  operation  in  1888.  The 
following  year  a  ranchman,  living  some  two  miles  below  the  outlet 
point,  shown  in  Fig.  110,  instituted  injunction  proceedings  to  prevent 
the  sewage  from  being  turned  into  the  stream,  claiming  that  his  well, 
situated  near  the  stream,  was  so  polluted  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  drink- 
ing purposes,  and  that  the  water  in  his  irrigating  ditch,  the  head  gate 
of  which  is  J  mile  below  the  sewer  outlet,  was  so  foul  that  stock  would 
not  drink  it.  Before  the  suit  came  to  trial  the  city  council  appointed 
a  committee  to  try  and  arbitrate  the  matter.  This  was  done  and  the 
suit  was  withdrawn,  the  city  paying  all  costs  of  proceedings  to  that 
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date,  and  agreeing  to  divert  the  sewage  at  some  point  on  the  outfall 
and  utilize  it  for  irrigation  on  the  lands  designated  on  the  accompany- 
ing map.  Fig.  110. 

A  contract  was  made  between  the  city  and  the  owner  of  this  land, 
whereby  the  city  was  to  deliver  the  sewage  at  the  point  B,  Fig.  110,  by 

the  line  A  B,  and  to  pay  annually  $300 
for  Hve  years,  the  owner  to  receiver  the 
sewage  at  thin  poiiit  and  use  the  fsame 
for  in-ig^atiou  purpoaea  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  he  deemed  beat,  provided,  how- 
ever, that  he  prevent  the  sewage  from 
flowing  directly  into  the  creek,  and 
provided,  further,  that  if  the  method 
uf  iirigation  was   not  t^atltifactory  to 


Pig.  110.— Plan  of  Sewagb  Farm  at  Colorado  Spring8,  Golobado. 

the  ranchman  bringing  the  suit,  or  to  the  city,  then  the  city  should 
have  possession  of  the  land  and  use  such  methods  as  it  thought  best. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  contract  the  city  has  the  option  of  buying  the 
land  at  a  stipulated  sum,  and  probably  will  buy  it,  although  there  are 
now  many  parties  who  would  pay  for  the  sewage  delivered  to  their  land. 

The  city  tapped  the  outfall  at  the  point  A,  Fig.  110,  and  by  means  of 
an  underground  wooden  conduit  on  a  less  gradient  than  the  original 
outlet  delivered  sewage  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  at  the  point  B, 
whence  the  lessee  takes  charge  of  it  and  delivers  it  to  grounds  by  the 
ditches  B  E  and  BCD,  and  thence  by  laterals  to  any  desired  point. 

The  map  shows  that  many  years  ago  the  stream  followed  a  different 
channel  than  the  present  one,  the  depression  of  which  extends  through 
the  entire  tract  from  west  to  east,  and  is  from  3  to  4  feet  lower  than 
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the  north  bank  of  the  creek  at  corresponding  points  at  right  angles 
thereto.  The  old  channel  is  the  medium  whereby  the  surplus  sewage 
is  carried  off  without  flowing  directly  into  the  creek. 

The  sewage  is  distributed  by  means  of  small  ditches  or  furrows 
through  the  garden  tract,  whence  all  liquid  matter  not  absorbed  by 
the  earth  flows  back  into  this  old  channel,  and  thence  into  the  depres- 
sions, forming  small  reservoirs  at  H,  I,  L,  Fig.  110.  The  small  laterals 
radiating  from  the  main  ditch  irrigate  the  northern  portion  of  the 
lands,  and  in  a  similar  manner  any  surplus  flows  into  the  same  reser- 
voirs. During  the  irrigation  season,  which  in  this  instance  is  from 
March  1  to  Nov.  1,  there  is  but  little  surplus,  the  character  of  the  soil 
being  such  that  the  greater  portion  is  absorbed  or  carried  off  by 
underflow. 

In  constructing  the  outlet  sewer,  throughout  this  entire  tract  of 
valley  land,  from  the  surface  to  a  depth  of  2  or  3  feet,  loose  black  loam 
was  found,  then  a  2-foot  stratum  of  sand,  below  which  was  coarse 
gravel  and  sand,  through  which  water  was  flowing  with  considerable 
velocity,  so  that  at  a  depth  of  6  feet  it  was  found  necessary  to  dig  a 
parallel  and  deeper  trench  to  carry  off  the  water,  in  order  to  facilitate 
pipe-laying.  This  probably  explains  the  rapidity  with  which  the  sew- 
age  is  absorbed  when  applied  for  irrigation.  As  soon  as  sufficiently 
dry,  after  each  application  of  sewage,  the  soil  is  thoroughly  pulver- 
ized and  any  accumulation  of  solid  matter  turned  under  before  receiv- 
ing another  application. 

When  irrigation  is  not  in  progress  the  entire  flow  is  carried  through 
the  main  ditch  and  emptied  into  the  old  channel  and  depressions  men- 
tioned. The  upper  pools  or  reservoirs,  Fig.  110,  were  ploughed  out  by 
the  action  of  surface  water ;  the  lower  or  most  easterly  one  is  a  reser- 
voir, the  dam  of  which  was  built  up  through  a  similar  agency.  Imme- 
diately north  of  the  railway  tracks  are  sand  and  gravel  hills,  some  200 
feet  higher  than  the  valley  and  very  steep.  During  the  rainy  season 
flood  water  flows  into  Fountain  creek,  across  the  valley  at  right  angles 
to  the  old  channel.  At  such  times  the  debris  brought  down  has  been 
deposited  upon  the  lower  level  of  the  valley,  and  a  sand  dike  several 
hundred  feet  wide  and  5  or  Q  feet  higher  than  the  lowest  portion  of  the 
valley  has  been  formed,  thus  converting  the  valley  at  this  point  into 
the  basin  K,  Fig.  110,  the  area  of  which  is  some  three  or  four  acres. 
All  surplus  sewage  collects  in  this  basin  and  rapidly  seeps  away  into 
the  underflow  and  finally  into  the  creek.  The  solid  matter  is  deposited 
in  the  basin,  and  that  it  will  in  time  cement  the  bottom  and  fiill  it  up  is 
very  probable ;  but  no  trouble  of  this  kind  has  been  experienced  to 
this  date,  and  to  all  appearances  there  is  very  little  deposit  of  any 
kind.  It  is  said  that  no  unpleasant  odor  is  experienced  on  any  por- 
tion of  the  farm  at  any  time. 
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So  far  as  practical  results  are  concerned  the  disposal  area  is  sucess- 
ful,  inasmuch  as  the  city  is  relieved  of  costly  litigation  and  also  from 
the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  outlet  lines.  The  lessee  is  well 
pleased  because  of  the  enormous  crops  raised  and  lack  of  trouble  from 
the  vexatious  problem  of  "  priority  of  water  rights."  As  illustrating 
the  demand  for  water  in  this  section,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  ranch- 
men several  miles  below  the  outlet,  seeing  the  sewage  farm  well  sup- 
plied with  water  at  times  when  they  have  none,  threaten  to  enjoin  the 
city  from  using  the  sewage  for  this  purpose,  and  to  compel  it  to  turn 
the  sewage  into  the  stream  for  their  benefit. 

The  sewage  farm  comprises  at  present  an  area  of  about  36  acres,  but 
may  be  added  to  as  future  needs  require.  In  1892  the  sewage  was 
used  on  25  acres — 16  in  meadow  and  alfalfa  and  10  acres  in  vegetables ; 
but  a  larger  acreage  could  be  covered  with  the  present  amount  of  sew- 
age. The  crops  produced  are  enormous,  and  owing  to  close  proximity 
to  the  market  the  farm  is  a  paying  investment.  As  already  stated,  at 
present  the  city  hsis  nothing  to  do  with  the  management  of  the  farm, 
but  the  probabilities  are  that  when  the  lease  expires  the  city  will  buy 
the  farm  and  enlarge  the  system. 

Under  date  of  Jan.  24,  1893,  Mr.  Beid  wrote  that  he  had  recently 
visited  the  sewage  farm,  and  found  the  sewage  running  directly  into 
the  creek  through  a  ditch  cut  from  the  reservoirs,  shown  in  Fig.  110. 
This,  he  states,  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement, 
but  that  possibly  it  was  done  to  flood  the  lands  of  ranchmen  below, 
who  have  recently  been  willing  to  take  all  the  sewage  they  can  get. 


Trinidad,  Colorado. 

The  city  of  Trinidad  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Las  Animas 
river,  a  comparatively  small  stream  during  much  of  the  year.  The 
farmers  below  the  city  depend  upon  ditches  leading  from  the  river  for 
water  for  domestic  use,  which  makes  some  form  of  sewage  purification 
especially  necessary.  Following  the  advice  of  Mr.  Norval  W.  Wall, 
city  engineer,  it  was  decided  to  purify  the  sewage  by  irrigation.  A 
contract  was  therefore  made  with  Mr.  Jas.  M.  John,  who  was  mayor  at 
the  time,  to  receive  and  dispose  of  the  sewage  on  land  owned  by  him, 
the  city  paying  $500  per  year  and  delivering  the  sewage  upon  the  land. 

The  population  of  Trinidad  in  1880  was  2,226,  in  1890  it  was  5,523. 
A  public  water  supply  was  introduced  in  1879  by  the  Trinidad  Water- 
Works  Co.  A  sewerage  system  was  put  in  operation  in  1892,  the  out- 
fall sewer  having  been  completed  about  three  months  before  the  close 
of  the  year.     Mr.  Wall  was  engineer  of  the  system. 

On  Jan.  1, 1893,  there  were  in  use  two  miles  of  separate  sewers,  18 
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man-holes,  two  flush-tanks,  and  12  house  connections,  mostly  to  public 
buildings. 

An  18-inch  vitrified  outlet  sewer  7,100  feet  long  leads  from  the  city  to 
the  sewage  farm.  This  outlet  has  a  theoretical  velocity,  when  running 
full,  of  2.68  cubic  feet  per  second. 

At  the  farm  end  of  the  outlet  there  is  a  masonry  settling  tank  60  feet 
long,  5  feet  wide,  and  4  feet  deep. 

The  sewage  farm  slopes  toward  the  Las  Animas  river  at  the  rate  of 
from  2^  to  3^  feet  per  100,  and  is  laid  out  with  embankments  following 
natural  contours,  as  shown  in  Fig.  Ill,  except  that  a  total  of  15  em- 


Fig.  111.— Sketch  Plan  of  Sbwaob  Fabm,  Tbuhdad,  Oolobaoo. 

bankments  have  now  been  made.  The  embankments  are  from  25  to  50 
feet  apart  and  average  about  1,500  feet  in  length.  Wooden  sluice  boxes 
provide  means  for  the  passage  of  sewage  through  the  embankments  to 
lower  areas.  To  the  close  of  1892  about  $1,200  had  been  expended  by 
Mr.  John  in  preparing  the  farm  to  receive  sewage. 

It  is  stated  that  blue  grass  is  proposed  as  a  crop  on  the  farm,  for  the 
reason  that  it  will  stand  more  frequent  irrigation  than  any  other  crop. 

Fresno,  California. 

A  very  interesting  example  of  the  use  of  sewage  for  irrigation  is 
found  at  Fresno,  California,  where  the  city  pays  $5,000  per  year  for  the 
disposal  of  its  sewage,  and  the  contractor  distributes  the  sewage  over 
land  which  he  rents  to  Chinamen  for  market  gardens. 

The  population  of  Fresno  has  increased  from  1,112  in  1880  to  10,- 
818  in  1890.  A  public  water  supply  was  introduced  in  1876  by  the 
Fresno  Water  Co.  The  city  put  a  sewerage  system  in  operation  in 
January,  1890.  Shepard  &  Teilman,  of  Fresno,  were  engineers  of  the 
system,  Mr.  J.  C.  Shepard,  of  that  firm,  being  city  engineer  at  the 
time.  Sept.  5,  1892,  there  were  included  in  this  system  about  eight 
miles  of  sewers  on  the  8e]>arate  plan,  not  including  the  outlet  sewer. 
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which  consists  of  about  4i  miles  of  24-inch  vitrified  pipe  laid  to  a 
grade  of  3i  feet  per  mile.  Jan.  1,  1893,  there  were  in  use  about 
600  house  connections  and  six  flush-tanks.  In  addition  to  the  flush- 
tanks  there  is  at  four  points  a  continuous  flow  of  water  into  the 
sewers,  about  equal  to  a  2-inch  stream  under  a  6-foot  head.  The  lower 
end  of  the  outlet  connects  directly  with  an  irrigating  ditch. 

We  are  indebted  to  Shepard  &  Teilman  for  the  information  here 
given  regarding  the  sewage  farm,  the  remainder  of  which  is  presented 
substantially  as  furnished  by  them  in  September  and  October,  1892,  as 
follows : 

Prior  to  the  construction  of  the  sewers  the  city  trustees  considered 
the  disposal  of  the  sewage  the  great  obstacle  to  be  overcome ;  there- 
fore they  called  for  proposals  to  take  care  of  the  sewage  for  five  years, 
the  successful  bidder  to  give  a  bond  of  $10,000  to  protect  the  city  from 
all  damages  which  might  arise  therefrom  after  its  delivery  at  the  end 
of  the  pipe.  Alexander  McBean,  of  Oakland,  was  the  lowest  bidder, 
and  his  bid  of  $5,000  per  annum  was  accordingly  accepted.  He  pur- 
chased 80  acres  of  land  at  the  end  of  the  outlet  sewer,  and  for  one  year 
the  sewage  ran  upon  it  without  any  attention  or  care,  except  when  oc- 
casionally some  neighbor  saw  fit  to  take  it  for  irrigation.  The  second 
year  ditches  were  constructed  and  the  land  leased  to  Chinamen  for 
vegetable  gardens,  and  for  the  last  two  seasons  it  has  been  used  for 
irrigating  gardens  and  vineyards. 

The  land  is  all  under  cultivation  with  all  the  various  kinds  of  vege- 
tables commonly  in  the  market,  such  as  potatoes,  yams,  parsnips,  let- 
tuce, celery,  beans,  peas,  and  com.  It  is  customary  to  irrigate  vege- 
tables in  furrows  only.  Trees  and  vines  are  preferably  irrigated  in 
furrows  also.  Grasses  would  be  fiooded,  but  Messrs.  Shepard  & 
Teilman  have  no  knowledge  of  sewage  used  on  grasses  at  this  farm. 

As  to  the  amount  of  sewage  used  on  the  80  acres,  definite  statementr 
are  lacking.  The  24-inch  outlet  sewer,  on  a  grade  of  3i  feet  per  mile^ 
runs  continuously,  it  is  judged,  about  one-third  full,  but  what  propor- 
tion of  the  fiow  is  used  on  the  sewage  farm  is  unknown. 

Mr.  H.  Burley,  the  superintendent  of  the  farm,  states  that  he  can  see 
no  difference  between  irrigating  with  sewage  and  clear  water.  It  is 
possible  that  the  land  may  produce  good  crops  longer  by  the  use  of 
sewage,  but  that,  he  considers,  is  still  to  be  proved.  The  general  im- 
pression is  that  sewage  is  superior  to  clear  water  for  irrigation.  The 
sewage  farm  is  an  exceptionally  poor  piece  of  land,  but  nevertheless 
it  produces  fairly  well  with  sewage  irrigation.  Neither  Messrs.  Shep- 
ard &  Teilman  nor  Mr.  Burley  have  any  information  as  to  what  a 
similar  piece  would  do  if  irrigated  with  clear  water  only. 

When  sewage  is  put  upon  the  land  without  more  dilution  than  is 
given  by  the  fiushing  water,  unless  the  land  is  cultivated  within  a  day 
86 
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or  two,  there  is  quite  a  stench,  but  when  cultivated  this  disapx>ears. 
Thus  far  there  has  been  no  complaint  regarding:  the  sewage  farm,  and 
as  the  matter  stands  the  $5,000  is  in  effect  a  yearly  pension  to  the  con- 
tractor. 

When  not  needed  on  the  farm,  the  sewage  is  allowed  to  flow  in  the 
irrigating  ditches  for  miles  beyond ;  in  this  way  it  becomes  very  much 
diluted,  and  in  the  irrigating  season  is  used  throughout  the  country 
below  the  sewage  farm  proper. 

Pasadena,  California. 

After  an  unfortunate  experience  with  the  Pacific  Sewage  Co. — an 
organization  which  agreed  with  the  city  to  construct  a  disposal  system 
similar  to  that  in  use  at  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  but  failed  to  do  so— 
and  after  two  years  of  litigation  over  right  of  way  for  the  outlet  sewer, 
the  city  of  Pasadena  in  the  middle  or  the  latter  part  of  1892  began  the 
preparation  of  a  farm  for  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  of  the  city.  It  is 
expected  that  this  farm  will  be  put  in  use  in  the  season  of  1893,  as  de- 
scribed below. 

Pasadena  is  a  city  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  its  population  in 
1880  having  been  but  391.  The  present  population  is  estimated  at 
6,000,  the  census  of  1890  showing  4,882  inhabitants.  The  construction 
of  a  sewerage  system  was  begun  in  1887,  and  in  1891  nearly  five  miles 
of  sewers  had  been  built  within  the  city  limits.  August  Mayer,  C.E., 
of  Pasadena,  is  the  engineer  of  the  whole  system,  which  is  of  the  separ 
rate  type.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Mayer  for  the  following  informa- 
tion relating *to  the  sewage  farm,  the  matter  having  been  furnished  in 
November,  1892 : 

The  city  of  Pasadena  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  San  Gabriel  valley,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Madre  mountains,  10  miles  northerly  from  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  and  about  30  miles  from  the  Pacific  ocean.  Its 
elevation  above  the  latter  may  be  taken  at  900  feet,  or  about  600  feet 
above  the  main  part  of  Los  Angeles.  The  soil  around  the  city,  and 
especially  that  close  to  the  mountains,  is  sandy,  with  excellent  under- 
drainage.  The  general  slope  toward  the  ocean  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
city  is  2  feet  per  100  feet.  The  grades  obtainable  for  sewerage  in  the 
city,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  excellent.  The  average  annual 
rainfall  amounts  to  20  inches,  which  is  precipitated  chiefly  during  the 
months  of  January,  February,  March,  and  April.  The  average  tem- 
perature during  the  rainless  eight  summer  months  may  be  taken  at 
86^  F.    The  air  is  dry. 

Wherever  water  is  obtainable  for  irrigation,  citrus  fruit  is  principally 
raised,  while  the  unwatered  land  is  fit  only  for  the  raising  of  some 
deciduous  fruits,  grapes,  and  barley ;  the  latter  being  chiefly  cut  in  this 
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vicinity  before  its  maturity  and  used  for  hay.  Bare  land  is  worth' 
$100  per  acre  without  water,  while  watered  land  is  held  at  about  $600 
per  acre.  Irrigation,  therefore,  makes  the  land  valuable,  and  since 
water  is  here  only  obtainable  from  springs  or  storage  reservoirs,  of 
which  latter  there  are  none  at  this  place  at  present,  waste  of  water  is 
hardly  ever  met  with.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  circumstances  for 
successful  sewage  disposal  by  means  of  irrigation,  from  a  financial  as 
well  as  sanitary  standpoint,  are  favorable. 

The  sewage  farm  is  owned  by  the  city,  and  comprises  300  acres  of 
land  situated  about  four  miles  from  the  city  in  a  southeasterly  direc- 
tion, in  a  well-settled  part  of  the  valley.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam, 
mixed  with  some  alkali.  It  has  the  capacity  of  absorbing  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  water.  It  is  estimated  that  for  the  present  only  40 
acres  will  actually  be  required  for  the  disposal  of  the  sewage,  although 


Pig.  113.— Sketch  of  Sewage  Outlet  Gate,  Pasadena,  Califoknia. 

the  sewage  may  be  spread  over  a  much  larger  area  for  the  purpose  of 
irrigating  crops  on  the  remainder  of  the  farm.  Most  of  the  land  will 
probably  continue  to  be  devoted,  as  at  present,  to  the  raising  of  barley- 
hay  until  fruit  orchards  are  planted.  The  land  originally  cost  $125  per 
acre,  or  a  total  of  about  $40,000,  including  some  extra  expenses.  The 
gross  yield  in  barley-hay,  without  irrigation,  is  $4,000  per  annum,  or 
10  per  cent,  on  the  cost ;  the  net  yield  amounts  to  about  $3,000,  7J  per 
cent,  on  the  money  invested. 

It  is  the  intention  to  devote  the  land  irrigated  with  sewage  to  the 
raising  of  vegetables,  berries,  and  citrus  fruits,  and  perhaps  walnuts  and 
alfalfa.  The  latter  yields  about  seven  crops  per  annum,  or  about  10 
tons  per  acre,  and  is  sold  for  $10  to  $16  per  ton.  It  stands  any  amount 
of  irrigation  at  all  seasons,  and  the  sewage  may  be  crowded  on  it  at 
any  time.  Vegetables  are  calculated  to  yield  $25  net  per  acre,  while 
berries,  as  a  rule,  yield  from  $100  to  $200  per  acre  per  annum.  Citrus 
fruits  often  net  from  $150  to  $400  per  acre  per  annum.  With  sewage 
irrigation,  Mr.  Mayer  thinks  these  figures  may  possibly  be  exceeded. 
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As  seen  from  the  section  of  the  outlet  gate,  Fig.  112,  the  sewage  is 
taken  from  the  sewer  in  much  the  same  manner  as  water  from  irrigating 
pipes,  by  the  simple  closing  of  a  cast-iron  slide  gate  built  into  a  man- 
hole, through  which  the  pipe  leads.  The  sewage  is  thus  backed  up 
into  the  sewer  until  it  rises  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  man-hole,  whence  it 
finds  its  way  through  a  joint  of  sewer  pipe  into  the  main  carrier,  an 
earthen  ditch  20  inches  wide  at  the  top,  10  at  the  bottom,  and  10  inches 
deep.  This  carrier  has  a  grade  of  from  4  to  6  inches  in  100  feet.  The 
land  which  the  main  carriers  cover  is  divided  into  fields  100  feet  in 
width  and  from  200  to  400  feet  in  length.  The  slope  of  the  fields  at 
right  angles  to  the  main  carriers  is  IJ  to  2J  feet  per  100  feet.  To  irri- 
gate the  fields  a  dam  of  earth  or  of  redwood  board  is  inserted  in  the 
carrier  at  the  lower  end  of  the  field,  and  the  sewage  is  thus  diverted 
into  numerous  small  furrows  from  3  to  6  inches  deep  and  one  foot 
apart,  previously  made  with  a  common  cultivator.  Etich  field  is 
expected  to  take  the  sewage  for  at  least  12  hours.  After  the  first 
soaking  the  dam  is  removed,  and  the  next  field  in  order  will  receive  its 
charge,  and  so  on.  As  soon  as  the  ground  permits,  say  in  about  two 
days,  field  No.  1  will  be  thoroughly  cultivated,  to  keep  the  ground 
from  baking  hard  and  to  allow  the  air  to  act  upon  the  soil.  This  is 
the  common  course  adopted  in  this  vicinity  for  irrigation  with  pure 
water. 

Fruit  trees  are  planted  in  regular  lines  about  20  feet  apart  each  way, 
which  permits  the  manner  of  irrigation  described  in  the  foregoing. 
The  side  and  bottom  walls  of  the  main  carriers  will  be  raked  over  with 
a  garden  rake  whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to  prevent  the  ditch  from 
becoming  foul. 

Berries  are  to  be  planted  in  rows  about  8  feet  apart,  and  the  sewage 
will  be  led  in  between  the  rows  so  that  the  ground  can  be  well  culti- 
vated. Vegetables  may  be  planted  in  single  or  double  rows,  as  the 
case  may  require,  and  the  sewage  will  be  conducted  in  between  the 
rows  or  fields  in  flat  trenches,  which  are  to  remain  filled  until  the 
ground  from  trench  to  trench  is  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  sewage 
water,  when  the  trenches  will  be  drained,  and  after  having  dried  oflF 
sufficiently  they  will  be  cultivated. 

Bedding,  California. 

Bedding  is  one  of  the  smallest  towns  in  the  United  States  using 
sewage  for  irrigation  or  having  a  sewerage  system ;  its  population  in 
1890  was  1,821,  and  in  1880  but  600.  A  separate  sewerage  system  was 
built  in  1889  by  the  town,  with  the  city  engineer,  S.  E.  Brackins, 
as  engineer,  and  Bassett  &  Touhey,  Sacramento,  as  contractors,  who 
also  entered  into  an  agreement  to  dispose  of  the  sewage  for  40  years. 
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January  1,  1893,  there  were  2.9  miles  of  sewers  and  seven  112-gallon 
flush-tanks  in  use. 

The  following  description  of  the  sewage  farm  and  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  disposal  of  sewage  has  been  prepared  from  material  fur- 
nished in  October,  1892,  by  L.  F.  Bassett,  C.E.,  the  present  owner  of 
the  farm : 

Bedding  is  situated  on  slightly  rolling  ground,  at  an  elevation  of 
550  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  bordered  on  the  northeast  and  southeast 
by  the  Sacramento  river.  The  climate  ranges  from  16®  above  zero  in 
the  winter  to  107°  F.  above  in  summer.  Most  of  the  season  the  atmos- 
phere is  dry  and  evaporation  rapid. 

It  was  the  original  intention  of  the  town  to  discharge  its  sewage  into 
the  Sacramento  river,  but  objection  was  made  at  Sacramento,  where 
water  is  taken  from  the  river  to  supply  the  city,  and  the  State  Board 
of  Health  gave  notice  to  the  authorities  of  Brcdding  not  to  discharge 
the  sewage  into  the  river.  The  town  authorities  thereupon  requested 
bids  for  taking  care  of  the  sewage,  and  a  contract  was  entered  into  for 
a  term  of  40  years,  the  sewage  to  be  disposed  of  at  $300  for  the  first 
year,  the  amount  of  yearly  payment  thereafter  to  increase  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  of  the  assessment  roll. 

The  contractors  immediately  purchased  a  tract  of  about  100  acres  of 
land  within  the  corporate  limit,  shown  by  Fig.  113,  and  prepared  a 
portion  of  it,  about  a  mile  from  the  built-up  part  of  the  town,  for  the 
utilization  of  the  sewage  by  irrigation.  The  land  selected  is  com- 
paratively level,  and  the  soil  a  sandy  and  gravelly  loam  4  to  6  feet  in 
depth,  underlaid  with  gravel.  Land  better  adapted  to  the  purpose 
would  be  hard  to  find.  About  10  acres  have  been  prepared  for  irriga- 
tion by  levelling  and  constructing  open  carrier  ditches,  elevated  above 
the  surface  of  the  land  to  be  irrigated. 

The  sewage  is  applied  directly  to  the  land  by  the  broad  surface 
irrigation  system,  either  by  being  run  in  furrows  between  rows  or 
spread  over  the  surface,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  crop. 
The  sewage  has  been  applied  to  various  crops,  grain,  asparagus, 
potatoes,  turnips,  beets,  orchard  and  some  garden  truck.  It  has  been 
principally  used  in  raising  fruit  trees  for  nursery  stock,  the  young 
trees  being  irrigated  between  the  rows.  About  five  acres  are  used  as 
a  nursery. 

Generally  the  land  is  cultivated  as  soon  after  an  application  of  sew- 
age as  the  soil  becomes  dry  enough.  Part  of  the  year  it  is  necessary 
to  put  the  sewage  on  land  on  which  no  crops  are  growing.  It  is  then 
customary  to  run  the  sewage  on  the  same  piece  of  land  for  several 
days  in  succession,  and  after  the  land  becomes  sufficiently  dry,  to 
plough  or  cultivate  it.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case  in  winter, 
when  there  is  sufficient  moisture  for  crops  without  irrigation. 
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The  sewage  is  not  allowed  to  flow  continuously  on  to  the  land,  as  too 
much  time  would  be  required  in  taking  care  of  it ;  besides  which  the 
ordinary  flow  is  not  of  sufficient  Tolume  to  operate  successfully.  As 
shown  by  the  plan.  Fig.  113,  a  reservoir  was  constructed  at  the  outlet 
of  the  sewer,  at  the  upper  line  of  the  sewage  farm.  This  reservoir  has 
a  capacity  of  75,000  gallons,  which  is  about  equal  to  the  daily  flow  in 
the  dry  season.  Each  morning  the  outlet  is  opened,  and  the  contents 
discharged  in  from  two  to  four  hours,  as  desired.  The  bottom  and 
sides  of  the  reservoir  are  so  constructed  that  everything  gravitates  to 
the  outlet,  and  special  cleaning  is  seldom  necessary.  An  abundant 
supply  of  water  from  the  town  water-works  is  at  hand  for  use  if  re- 
quired. The  reservoir  is  covered  with  a  rough  board  structure,  and  a 
vent  chimney  of  lumber  is  carried  to  an  elevation  of  about  60  feet. 
This  has  been  sufficient  to  prevent  any  nuisance,  and  none  is  com- 
plained of,  although  the  reservoir  is  alongside  the  public  road. 


Pig.  113.— Plan  of  Sbwagb  Farm,  Bedding,  Galifobnia. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Bassett  that  no  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in 
preventing  a  nuisance  on  the  irrigated  lands.  Care  and  attention  to 
secure  proper  distribution  and  cultivation  are  required,  and  with  these 
the  results  have  been  fairly  satisfactory.  There  is  sometimes  a  slight 
odor  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  freshly  irrigated  land,  or  where  the 
sewage  becomes  ponded  previous  to  its  subsidence  into  the  soil,  but 
even  this  odor  is  not  noticeable  at  a  distance  of  200  feet. 

A  screen  near  the  upper  line  of  the  irrigated  lands  (see  Fig.  113) 
catches  such  large  objects  as  might  cause  an  obstruction  in  the  ditches 
or  interfere  with  the  free  flow  of  the  sewage  over  the  soil.  There  has 
been  no  underdrainage,  as  none  is  required,  the  soil  being  very  porous 
and  underlaid  with  an  extensive  bed  of  gravel. 

There  has  been  some  prejudice  against  the  sewage  farm,  but  this  is 
gradually  dying  out.  The  most  of  this  is  stated  to  have  been  mani- 
fested by  two  landowners  immediately  south  of  the  tract  under  irriga- 
tion, who  from  the  first  objected  strongly  to  the  location  of  the  sewage 
farm  in  their  vicinity.  Li  June,  1892,  one  of  the  objectors  had  the 
proprietor  of  the  farm  arrested  for  maintaining  a  public  nuisance.    At 
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an  examination,  held  shortly  afterward,  the  examining  magistrate 
decided  that  the  evidence  was  not  such  as  would  secure  a  conviction, 
and  the  case  was  dismissed. 

Besides  the  sewage,  fresh  water  from  the  Sacramento  river,  sufficient 
for  40  acres,  is  available  for  irrigation  at  this  farm. 

Los  Angeles,  California. 

The  city  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  is  now  the  second  in  size  in  the 
State,  having  increased  from  a  population  of  11,183  in  1880  to  50,395  in 
1890.  Water- works  were  built  in  1862,  but  the  date  at  which  sewers 
were  first  put  in  operation  is  not  at  hand,  though  it  was  not  until  1887 
that  a  comprehensive  plan  for  sewerage  was  prepared.  Li  that  year 
sewerage  plans  were  prepared  by  Fred  Eaton,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.E., 
who  was  then  city  engineer  of  Los  Angeles.  The  sewers  were  de- 
signed on  the  separate  system,  and  proportioned  for  a  final  population 
of  200,000,  allowing  100  gallons  of  sewage  per  head  per  day,  with  a 
maximum  flow  of  150  gallons.  These  plans  were  reviewed  and  ap- 
proved by  Rudolph  Hering,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.E.  They,  however,  failed 
to  receive  the  sanction  of  the  final  municipal  authority. 

Li  1889  Mr.  Eaton  presented  another  plan  for  the  drainage  of  the 
city,  somewhat  more  elaborate  than  the  former.  The  rapid  growth 
since  1887  and  the  great  improvements  in  street  paving,  as  well  as  the 
prospects  of  future  development  had  so  far  changed  the  conditions  as 
to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  more  liberal  provision  for  sewerage 
should  be  made  than  the  previous  plan  contemplated.  The  subject 
was  therefore  treated  on  alarger  scale  than  in  the  previous  plans.  The 
street  sewers  were  to  a  great  extent  planned  on  the  combined  system, 
while  an  outfall  to  the  sea  was  provided  via  Ballona,  instead  of  via 
Centinella  Bancho,  as  in  the  previous  plans.* 

Li  order  to  keep  the  cost  of  the  outfall,  which  would  of  necessity  be 
several  miles  in  length,  within  bounds,  provision  was  made  for  dis- 
charging storm-water  directly  into  the  Los  Angeles  river  and  other 
natural  water- courses  by  storm  overflows.  In  this  way  the  main  out- 
fall was  kept  down  to  a  size  about  sufficient  to  convey  the  dry- weather 
flow  of  the  sewage  of  the  city. 

In  spite  of  the  various  restrictions,  the  cost  of  the  enlarged  plan  was 
considerably  greater  than  that  of  1887.  When  put  before  the  citizens 
to  vote  bonds  for  its  execution,  the  project  was  defeated  and  therefore 
abandoned. 

At  this  time  the  daily  dry -weather  flow  of  sewage  amounted  to  about 
7,000,000  gallons  per  day,  and  was  disposed  of  by  irrigation  on  a  sandy 
tract  of  1,700  acres  adjoining  the  southern  limits  of  the  city  and  known 

*  Lob  Angeles  in  on  the  Loa  Angeles  river,  about  12  miles  from  the  Pacifio  ocean. 
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as  the  Yemon  district.  The  sewagr^  was  taken  at  the  city  limits  by 
the  South  Side  Irrigation  Company,  who  distributed  it  to  the  different 
land-owners  of  the  district  through  open  ditches  owned  and  controlled 
by  the  company.  The  lands  reached  by  the  sewage  ditches  had,  pre- 
vious to  irrigation,  yielded  a  yearly  rental  of  about  $2.50  per  acre ;  but 
with  sewage  irrigation  they  easily  rented  for  from  $16  to  $26  per  acre 
per  annum.  Throughout  the  whole  district  the  sewage  was  the  only 
water  that  could  be  depended  upon  for  irrigation,  except  on  a  few 
acres  reached  by  the  surplus  waters  of  the  irrigation  ditches  in  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles. 

During  the  era  of  real  estate  speculation  (1886-89),  a  great  deal  of  the 
land  of  the  Yemon  district  was  cut  up  into  lots  and  sold.  Residences 
and  improvements  were  constructed  throughout  the  district,  and  for 
the  following  reasons  the  sewage  began  to  be  considered  the  source  of 
a  public  nuisance :  (1)  It  was  carried  in  open  ditches ;  (2)  the  people 
were  obliged  to  take  it,  whether  they  wanted  it  or  not ;  (3)  the  irrigable 
area  was  considerably  reduced  by  subdivision  into  house  lots,  while  by 
reason  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city  the  quantity  of  sewage  was 
continually  increasing ;  and  (4)  the  owners  of  the  lands  were  more  in- 
terested in  selling  for  residences  than  in  developing  for  cultivation. 

Finally  injunction  suits  were  brought  against  the  South  Side  Irri- 
gation Company  to  compel  it  to  convey  the  sewage  in  closed  con- 
duits through  the  lands  of  such  owners  as  objected  to  open  ditches, 
and  also  to  restrain  the  company  from  delivering  sewage  to  lands  when 
not  required  thereon  for  the  irrigation  of  crops.  As  further  compli- 
cating the  matter,  the  city  had  only  one  outfall  and  was  unable  to  con- 
trol the  volume  of  sewage ;  again,  whatever  volume  was  discharged  at 
the  city  line  the  Irrigation  Company  was  obliged  to  dispose  of.  The 
result  of  the  controversy  was  that  the  injunctions  were  granted, 
whereupon  the  Irrigation  Company  turned  the  sewage  into  the  Los 
Angeles  river,  where  it  has  since  gone  to  waste,  except  that  a  small 
area  has  remained  under  irrigation. 

In  the  meantime  the  question  of  ultimate  disposal  was  pressing  for 
solution,  and  finally,  in  November,  1889,  the  council  ordered  that  "  all 
plans  and  propositions  for  sewering  the  city,  and  all  proposals  for  the 
disposal  of  the  sewage,  be  referred  to  a  Commission  of  Engineers,"  to 
consist  of  Eudolph  Hering,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.E.,  Fred  Eaton,  M.  Am. 
Soc.  C.E.,  George  Hansen,  C.E.,  George  C.  Knox,  C.E.,  and  August 
Mayer,  C.E.,  who  reported  under  date  of  December  23,  1889. 

The  Commission  took  up  the  various  projects  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted from  time  to  time,  including  those  of  a  citizens'  committee 
which  had  reported,  a  short  time  before  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mission, a  project  for  sewerage  embodying  substantially  Mr.  Eaton's 
plan  of  1887 ;  but  instead  of  an  outfall  to  the  sea  they  advocated  the 
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erection  of  several  detached  stations  at  which  all  the  sewage  would  be 
treated  by  precipitation  or  filtration,  and  the  effluent  used  for  irriga- 
tion to  the  south  of  the  city.  The  estimates  submitted  by  the  citizens' 
committee  were  considerably  lower  than  either  the  engineer's  estimate 
of  1887  or  that  of  1889.  The  precipitation  plan  was,  however,  shown 
when  analyzed  to  entail  much  larger  capitalized  expense  than  the  citi- 
zens' committee  had  estimated. 

In  its  report  the  Commission  of  Engineers  took  the  matter  up  in 
detail,  and  presented  estimates  on  the  various  routes  and  plans  which 
had  been  under  discussion,  together  with  concise  statements  of  the 
problem  of  sewage  disposal  at  Los  Angeles,  and  concluded  "  that  on 
account  of  the  nearness  of  large  areas  of  irrigable  lands  and  the  com- 
parative distance  to  the  ocean,  a  disposal  of  the  sewage  by  irrigation 
is  the  most  suitable  method  for  Los  Angeles." 

The  problem  of  disposal  by  irrigation  was,  however,  somewhat  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  the  city  owned  no  lands  upon  which  to  irri- 
gate, and  that  consequently  disposal  by  irrigation  must  be  subject  to 
arrangements  with  the  land-owners ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  their  views 
a  circular  was  prepared  and  placed  in  the  hand  of  every  land-owner 
that  could  be  reached  in  the  Vernon  and  Florence  districts  and  in  the 
direction  of  Ballona,  these  being  the  localities  to  the  south  and 
southwest  of  the  city  in  which  disposal  by  irrigation  would  be  natu- 
rally applied.  The  following  are  the  questions  asked  in  this  cir- 
cular: 

1.  Do  you  desire  sewage  for  irrigation  ? 

2.  Would  you  use  crude  sewage  ? 

3.  Would  you  prefer  crude  sewage  ? 

4.  Would  you  use  purified  sewage  ? 

5.  How  many  acres  of  land  do  you  own  ? 

6.  How  many  acres  wo  aid  you  irrigate  ? 

7.  What  is  the  nature  of  your  soil  ?    (Sandy,  loamy,  alkali,  or  moist.) 

8.  Do  you  wish  the  sewage  for  the  dry  season  only  ? 

9.  Would  you  take  the  sewage  for  the  wet  season  only  ? 

10.  Would  you  enter  into  contract  with  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  and  give  bonds 
to  take  care  of  its  sewage  at  all  seasons,  and  if  so,  how  long  ? 

11.  Would  you  make  use  of  the  city's  sewage  at  times  when  you  needed  it,  if  its 
system  was  provided  with  an  outfall  sewer  to  the  sea  ? 

12.  Do  you  use  well  water  for  household  purposes  ? 

13.  What  is  the  depth  of  your  well? 

14.  Is  your  well  tubed  ? 

15.  In  boring  and  digging  did  you  meet  with  any  imi>erviou8  layer  of  clay  or 
hard pan  ? 

16.  Would  you  object  to  the  irrigation  with  sewage  on  lands  in  your  vicinity  ? 

A  great  number  of  answers  were  received,  which  are  presented  in 
four  tables  in  the  report.  The  following  from  the  report  gives  the 
main  points  of  these  four  tables : 

Table  No.  1  shows  for  Vernon  and  Florence  that  thirty-five  property  holdera, 
owning  3,083  acres  of  land,  desire  sewage   either  ci-ude  or  pure  for  irrigation; 
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twelre  persons,  controlling  367  acres,  will  make  nae  of  purified  sewage  only ;  thir- 
ty-two persons,  owning  2,955  acres,  will  take  sewage  for  the  dry  season  only ;  six- 
teen persons,  owning  571  acres,  would  take  the  sewage  during  the  wet  season ; 
three  persons,  controlling  48  acres,  intend  to  use  sewage  only  if  the  city  provides 
its  sewer  system  with  an  outfall  to  the  sea ;  43  persons,  owning  all  the  property 
canvassed,  except  70  acres,  refuse  to  guarantee  by  contract  and  bond  to  take  the 
sewage  of  the  city  at  all  seasons ;  three  persons,  owning  70  acres,  signify  their 
willingness  to  enter  into  contract  with  the  city  and  give  bond  to  take  the  sewage 
for  all  seasons ;  forty- five  persons  state  that  they  use  well  water  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. Table  No.  2  shows  for  Vernon  and  Florence  that  one  hundi'ed  and  thirty-tbi-ee 
property  owners,  controlling  5,126  acres,  positively  refuse  to  use  sewage  for  ini- 
gation,  while  one  hundred  and  twenty  four  of  them  object  also  to  sewage  irrigation 
in  their  vicinity.  Table  No.  3  shows  that  five  persons,  owning  1,026  acres  of  land 
in  the  dii-ection  of  Ballona,  will  take  the  sewage  for  irrigation,  crude  or  purified ; 
six  persons,  owning  1,028^  acres,  will  take  the  sewage  for  the  diy  season;  no 
one  in  that  vicinity  offers  to  take  sewage  during  the  wet  season ;  all  six  persons 
refused  to  enter  into  contract  with  the  city  to  take  the  sewage  at  all  times,  while 
five  use  well  water  for  domestic  purposes.  Table  No.  4  shows  that  twenty-two 
property  holders  in  the  direction  of  La  Ballona,  controlling  1,711  acres,  refuse  to 
inigate  with  sewage,  while  twenty-one  of  them  also  object  to  sewage  ii'rigation 
in  their  vicinity.     Most  of  the  land  is  reported  to  be  sandy  or  sandy  loam. 

As  stated  by  the  Commission,  the  conclusions  which  are  reached  from 
the  foregoing  point  to  the  following : 

(1)  That  a  great  poHion  of  the  lands  lying  south  of  the  city  are  suitable  for  irri- 
gation purposes.     This  the  Commission  can  affirm  from  personal  inspection. 

(2)  That  an  insufficient  amount  of  land  is  ofiered  for  a  permanent  disposal  of  the 
city's  sewage. 

(3)  That  enough  land  is,  however,  available  for  a  disposal  during  the  dry  season. 

(4)  That  an  insufficient  amount  of  sewage  would  be  accepted  in  winter. 

The  Commission  continued  the  discussion  as  follows  : 

The  problem,  therefore,  requiring  a  solution,  is  the  finding  of  a  practicable 
method  of  disposing  of  the  sewage  during  the  winter  months. 

In  order  to  have  some  tangible  data  i*egarding  the  length  of  time  during  which 
sewage  is  not  desired  by  irrigators,  we  have  asked  and  received  a  statement  thereof 
from  Mr.  Heniy  Martz,  President  of  the  South  Side  Inigation  Company,  showing 
that  since  the  summer  of  1888  the  sewage  had  to  be  run  to  waste  during  the  fol- 
lowing periods  :  From  Nov.  13,  1888,  to  Feb.  14, 1889,  93  days,  no  sewage  was  used. 
From  Feb.  14  to  March  12,  1889,  20  days,  one-half  of  the  sewage  was  used 
(about  3}  cubic  feet  per  second  on  650  acres,  or  3,480  gallons  per  day  per  acre.) 
IVom  March  12  to  April  20,  1889,  39  days,  no  sewage  was  used.  From  April 
20  to  Sept.  30,  1889,  163  days,  all  the  sewage  was  used  (about  8  cubic  feet 
X^er  second  on  1,700  acres,  or  3,040  gallons  per  day  per  acre).  From  Sept.  30 
to  Oct.  20,  1889,  20  days,  one-third  of  the  sewage  was  used  (about  three  cubic 
feet  per  second  on  1,700  acres,  or  1,140  gallons  per  day  per  acre).  Oct.  20  to  Dec. 
16,  1889,  56  days,  no  sewage  was  used.  Therefore,  between  Oct.  20,  1888,  and 
Oct.  20,  1889,  on  187  days,  all  sewage  was  used ;  for  26  days,  one-half  of  it ;  for  20 
days,  only  one-third  of  it ;  and  for  132  days  none  was  used.  Between  Sept.  30, 
1888,  and  Sept.  30,  1889,  on  207  days,  all  the  sewage  was  used;  for  26  days, 
one-half  of  it,  and  for  132  days  no  sewage  was  used. 

During  a  wet  year,  the  number  of  days  when  the  water-takei-s  do  not  want  the 
sewage  is  still  greater ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  a  comparative  estimate  of  cost,  we 
have  assumed  an  average  time  of  130  days  per  annum,  during  which  the  sewage 
must  be  disposed  of  by  other  methods  than  the  present  one.  Land  cannot  be 
properly  cultivated  which  must  receive  sewage  at  all  seasons.  The  crops  at  certain 
stages  of  growth  will  be  positively  injured  by  irrigation.  The  greatest  lieuefit  is 
derived  by  land-owners,  if  they  ai*e  placed  in  such  a  position  that  the}'  can  take  the 
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sewage  whenever  and  in  whatever  quantitj  they  desire.  Under  snch  circnmstances 
land  can  be  rented  at  higher  rates  than  otherwise,  and  consequently  sewage  water 
can  be  sold  at  much  better  prices  to  the  irrigators. 

After  further  discussion  of  the  several  questions  presented,  the 
Commission  arrived  at  the  following 

Conclusions. 

(1)  There  is  no  legal  authority  to  pollute  a  watercourse  and  to  create  and  main- 
toin  a  nuisance  therein,  and  therefore  crude  sewage  cannot  be  discharged  into  the 
Los  Angeles  river  or  any  other  available  stream. 

(2)  For  this  reason  it  is  not  within  the  province  of  the  Commission  to  consider 
an  outfall  sewer  to  the  river  not  far  from  the  city,  or  to  any  other  watercourse 
within  reach,  without  making  provision  for  the  proper  puiification  of  the  sewage  at 
the  point  of  discharge. 

(3)  If  the  annual  cost  of  punfying  the  sewage  bv  precipitation  is  capitalized  and 
added  to  the  cost  of  a  short  outfall  sewer,  the  total  expense  of  any  such  method  of 
disposal  in  this  locality  is  far  too  expensive,  and  the  Commission  cannot  recom- 
mend it. 

(4)  The  filtration  of  sewage  of  the  winter  months  upon  800  acres  of  land  either 
near  the  Los  Angeles  river  or  the  Ballona  creek,  is  more  expensive  than  the  cost  of 
an  outfall  to  the  sea,  but  this  difference  is  not  so  great  that  it  might  not  be  bal- 
anced by  other  considerations  than  the  question  of  cost. 

(5)  The  expense  of  taking  care  of  the  sewage  during  the  winter  months  may 
possibly  be  balanced  by  the  receipts  from  the  crops  raised  during  the  summer 
months,  but  this  conclusion  depends  greatly  upon  the  skill,  intelligence,  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  management. 

(6)  The  operation  of  filti-ation  areas  on  the  part  of  the  city  would  oblige  it  to 
enter  directly  or  indirectly  into  competitive  business  for  the  raising  and  sale  of 
crops,  which  is  to  be  looked  upon  with  disfavor. 

(7)  The  owners  in  severalty  of  those  large  areas,  which  by  reason  of  their  size  can 
alone  profitably  receive  the  amount  of  sewage  upon  which  the  present  estimate  is 
based,  refuse  to  enter  into  any  engagement  to  take  this  sewage  unless  the  city 
guarantees  them  against  any  loss  resulting  from  litigation. 

(8)  The  city  can  give  this  guarantee  or  can  guarantee  the  general  public  against 
the  creation  of  a  nuisance  only  when  it  is  in  position  to  dispose  of  the  sewage  prop- 
erly at  all  times. 

(9)  Other  things  being  equal,  an  outfall  to  the  sea  which  requires  a  minimum  of 
care  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  municipality,  is  therefore  to  be  preferred. 

The  outfall  sewer  to  Long  beach  along  the  Los  Angeles  river  is  the  most  ex- 
pensive among  the  sewers  projected  to  the  ocean. 

(10)  There  are  prospective  objections  to  the  disposal  of  sewage  at  Long  beach  by 
an  outfall  sewer  along  the  river,  on  account  of  the  shoals  and  sloughs  prevailing  in 
that  locality,  and  eventually  the  sewage  might  have  to  be  removed  further  into  the 
ocean  by  pumping. 

(11)  The  only  two  remaining  lines  of  outfall  sewers,  namely,  to  x)oints  between 
Santa  Monica  and  Bedondo  beach,  are  equally  commendable  from  an  engineering 
point  of  view,  and  the  preference  between  them  may  be  decided  on  the  grounds  of 
cost. 

(12)  The  outfall  sewer  by  Ballona  route  is  the  cheaper  one,  and  therefore  more 
preferable. 

(18)  The  draining  of  the  Cienega,  and  incidentally  improving  its  value,  may  be 
accomplished  by  laying  tiles  in  the  same  trench  with  tne  sewer,  which  tiles  can 
drain  into  the  creek. 

(14)  If  the  sewage  is  freed  of  its  floating  matter  by  screens  placed  on  the  line  of 
the  sewer  near  the  coast,  none  of  it  can  diif t  to  points  along  the  shore  and  there 
deposit. 
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(15)  By  caiTjing  the  outfall  2,000  feet  into  the  ocean  from  the  shore  and  letting 
the  sewage  escape  twenty-five  feet  below  low  water,  no  sewage  will  be  tmceable  in 
the  ocean  water,  even  with  strong  currents,  at  a  distance  of  one  and  one-half  miles 
from  the  outlet,  and  a  chemical  analysis  will  be  unable  to  detect  any  traces  of  sew- 
age at  a  distance  of  two  miles. 

(16)  While  Los  Angeles  at  the  present  time  derives  no  income  from  the  sale  of 
its  sewage  for  irrigation,  and  can  presumably  derive  no  income  from  such  source 
whilst  it  is  obliged  to  solicit  landowners  to  receive  the  sewage  and  to  guarantee 
the  users  against  loss  by  litigation,  it  is  unquestionably  a  fact  that,  with  an  outfall 
sewer,  the  city  will  be  placed  in  an  independent  position,  and  will  be  enabled  to 
sell  the  sewage  at  market  rates  to  those  who  desire  its  use. 

(17)  The  income  from  the  sale  of  sewage,  current  rates,  when  the  ]x>pulation  of 
the  city  reaches  200,000,  will  be  over  three  per  cent,  on  the  investment  in  building 
the  outfall  sewer. 

(18)  In  view  of  the  above,  the  Commission  recommends  the  construction  of  an 
outfall  sewer  to  Ballona,  with  possibly  a  temporary  reduction  in  the  cost  by  using 
a  wooden  flume  in  crossing  the  marshes  near  the  sea,  and  by  contracting  for  the 
sale  of  sewage  water  during  the  irrigation  season. 

According  to  statements  made  in  October,  1892,  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Dock- 
weiler,  the  present  City  Engineer  of  Los  Angeles,  the  city  finally  voted 
$395,000  worth  of  bonds  to  construct  the  outfall  sewer  from  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  city  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  a  distance  of  12  miles. 
This  sewer,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  completed  during  1893,  has 
been  so  located  as  to  deliver  sewage  upon  the  lands  at  the  highest 
possible  level.  Provision  has  been  made  to  supply  sewage  from  this 
outfall  by  gates  and  hydrants  located  at  the  commanding  points,  but 
the  landowners  will  be  required  to  make  their  own  arrangements  for 
conduits  to  their  lands  and  for  distribution.  It  is  proposed  to  charge 
about  $3  per  acre  per  annum  for  the  use  of  the  sewage.  It  is  stated 
that  at  least  20,000  acres  of  sandy  soil  are  available  for  irrigation 
from  the  outfall  sewer. 

In  the  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  California  for  the  two 
years  ending  June  30,  1890,  there  appeared  a  paper  by  Mr.  D.  G. 
McGowaD,  Health  Officer  of  Los  Angeles,  from  which  the  following 
extract  is  taken  : 

At  the  southeast  angle  of  the  city  linnts  this  water  (sewage)  is  taken  by  the 
South  Side  Irrigation  Company  and  conducted  through  a  22-inch  cement  pipe  a 
distance  of  six  miles  to  the  sandy  plains  below  the  town  of  Florence.  Though 
eagerly  taken  at  first  by  the  Chinese  market  gardeners  for  irrigating  and  enriching 
their  truck  patches,  its  prolonged  use  has  been  found  to  be  a  detriment,  lessening 
the  productive  qualities  of  the  land  when  it  becomes  well  saturated  with  the  sew- 
age matters.  It  is  a  fact  that  lands  upon  which  it  has  been  used  constantly  for 
several  years  have  been  abandoned  by  their  cultivators,  or  it  has  been  necessaiy  to 
pipe  pure  water  upon  them  to  take  the  place  of  sewage  for  the  purpose  of  irriga- 
tion. 

Tlie  above  statements,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  prior  ex- 
planation of  the  abandonment  of  the  use  of  sewage  from  the  ditches 
of  the  South  Side  Irrigation  Company,  lose  much  of  the  force  which 
they  seem  to  have  by  themselves.    It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  land 
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was  overdosed  with  sewage,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  little  or  no 
proper  attempt  at  a  rotation  of  crops  was  made.* 

Santa  Kosa,  Califoknia. 

The  population  of  Santa  Eosa  in  1880  was  3,016,  and  6,220  in  1890. 
The  Santa  Kosa  Water  Co.  built  water-works  in  1873.  A  few  streets 
were  sewered  on  the  separate  plan  some  years  ago,  sewage  being 
discharged  into  Santa  Eosa  creek,  near  the  city  limits.  Complaints 
of  pollution  of  the  creek,  followed  by  a  lawsuit,  led  to  the  purchase 
by  the  city  of  between  18  and  19  acres  of  land  about  two  miles  from 
the  city,  to  which  an  outlet  sewer  was  built. 

The  farm  is  leased  to  parties  who  take  care  of  the  sewage  for  rental, 
using  it  for  gardening  purposes.  The  city  can  terminate  the  lease  at 
any  time.  The  year  the  farm  was  put  in  operation  is  not  stated,  but 
it  was  used  as  early  as  1890,  and  probably  at  least  one  or  two  years 
earlier. 

A  slight  rise  near  the  end  of  the  outlet  sewer  causes  the  coarser 
solid  matter  to  collect.  Once  a  day,  or  as  often  as  is  necessary,  a  gate 
is  opened  and  the  collected  matter  flushed  out  into  a  pit  near  the  bank 
of  the  creek. 

When  not  used  for  irrigation  the  sewage  flows  on  to  low  land  near 
the  bank  of  the  creek,  which  land  is  flushed  at  high  water.f 

Helena,  Montana. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  sewage  of  Helena  is  used  for  broad  irriga- 
tion on  a  farm  owned  by  the  city  and  leased  to  Mr.  A.  T.  Newbury  for 
five  years  from  1890,  prior  to  which  it  had  been  leased  for  about  two 
years  to  another  party  whose  name  has  not  been  given. 

Helena  had  a  population  of  3,624  in  1880  and  13,834  in  1890.  A  sew- 
erage system  was  put  in  operation  in  1889.  Jan.  1, 1893,  there  were 
26.5  miles  of  sewers,  receiving  no  rain-water  except  from  roofs.  There 
were  on  the  same  date  810  house  connections,  310  man-holes  with  per- 
forated covers,  and  76  Field  flush-tanks  discharging  every  12  hours  225 
gallons.     G.  N.  Miller,  C.E.,  was  engineer  of  the  sewerage  system. 

The  end  of  the  outfall  sewer  connects  directly  with  the  distributing 
ditches  of  the  farm.  The  sewage,  when  not  used  for  irrigation,  runs 
across  the  farm  into  and  through  two  ditches  extending  for  about  2^ 
miles  to  Ten  Mile  creek,  a  stream  about  20  feet  wide  and  1  foot  deep. 

« In  addition  to  the  articles  in  Eng.  News,  voL  xxix.,  pp.  188-6  (Feb.  28,  1803),  the  further 
aonrce  of  information  in  regard  to  Lon  Angeles  sewage  disposal  is  a  Report  of  the  Board  of  En- 
gineers upon  the  Disposal  of  the  Sewage  of  Los  Angeles  City,  and  its  Sewer  System,  presented 
to  the  Mayor  and  Oouncil  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  Dec.  28,  1889. 

t  Information  furnished  by  Newton  V.  Smyth,  city  engineer,  and  J.  L.  Jordan,  city  dork. 
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The  city  paid  $6,100  in  7  per  cent,  bonds  for  the  40  acres  of  land  in- 
cluded in  the  farm,  which  has  received  sewage  for  about  four  years. 
The  farm  has  been  leased,  the  lessee  paying  the  city  a  rental  of  $200  in 
cash ;  he  is  further  to  plant  100  trees  and  make  one  acre  of  lawn  per 
year,  caring  for  the  trees  and  lawn.  It  is  said  that  the  lessee  raises 
vegetables  and  all  kinds  of  nursery  stock  on  the  farm.  In  connection 
with  the  statement  made  below,  that  the  farm  has  never  paid  the 
interest  on  the  cost,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  could  hardly  be 
expected  from  the  use  to  which  the  farm  seems  to  be  devoted  ;  nor,  for 
the  same  reason,  can  efficient  purification  throughout  the  year  be  ex- 
pected. 

The  sewage  is  distributed  over  the  farm  by  means  of  open  ditches 
and  is  brought  to  the  plants  by  flooding.  It  is  utilized  only  in  the 
growing  season.    The  land  is  not  underdrained. 

The  above  information  was  given  by  Mr.  Geo.  K.  Reeder,  formerly 
city  engineer,  and  by  the  present  city  engineer,  Mr.  Jas.  S.  Keerl.  The 
following  additional  facts  and  opinions  regarding  the  operation  and 
success  of  the  farm  are  given  substantially  as  furnished  by  Mr.  Beeder 
in  July  and  September,  1892 : 

The  sewage  is  only  utilized  in  the  growing  season.  During  the 
wiiiter  months,  or  rather  when  the  ground  is  so  frozen  that  there  is  no 
absorption,  the  sewage  is  allowed  to  flow  in  the  natural  channels  upon 
the  surface.  During  some  portions  of  the  year,  even  when  not  used 
for  irrigation,  the  sewage  scarcely  gets  across  the  field  before  being 
absorbed  or  evaporated. 

Mr.  Reeder  states  that  the  farm  has  never  proved  a  source  of  income 
to  the  city — ^in  fact,  it  has  never  paid  the  interest  on  its  cost — and  has 
not  proved  a  success  in  disposing  of  sewage  throughout  the  whole 
year.  His  opinion  is  that  the  soil  is  not  suitable  for  the  purpose,  it 
being  a  gravelly,  sandy  loam  for  a  depth  of  six  inches,  beneath 
which  is  a  bed  of  quite  impervious  clay  and  gravel.  The  land  may  be- 
come more  suitable  after  years  of  working.  The  cit}*^  authorities,  in 
the  lease,  have  virtually  turned  over  all  control  of  the  sewage  to  the 
lessee,  and  thus  far  the  tenants  have  done  as  they  pleased. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  learned  from  the  aldermen,  the  intention  in  es- 
tablishing the  farm  was  ultimately  to  convert  it,  or  at  least  a  portion 
of  it,  into  a  park,  sewage  to  be  supplied  to  the  trees  by  means  of  po- 
rous tile.  It  has  also  been  proposed  to  make  it  an  absorption  farm, 
the  sewage  to  be  turned  on  to  one  portion  until  it  would  absorb  no 
more,  then  to  another,  and  so  on,  each  portion  after  drying  out  to  be 
turned  over  by  cultivation,  to  fit  it  for  a  new  dose  of  sewage.  This 
was  to  be  done  irrespective  of  seasons,  and  crops  were  to  be  a  second- 
ary consideration. 
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Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 

Regarding  the  former  use  of  the  sewage  of  Cheyenne  for  irriga- 
tion, the  following  information  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Fred  Bond, 
city  engineer,  under  date  of  Aug.  28, 1892  : 

The  sewage,  direct  from  the  sewer  outlet,  was  discharged  directly 
into  the  irrigating  ditch  of  a  private  ditch  owner,  and  mixed  therein 
with  water  already  in  the  ditch,  which  was  taken  from  the  creek  a  little 
further  up,  or  above  the  point  where  the  connection  with  the  sewer 
was  made.  In  this  way  the  creek  water  and  sewage  were  mixed  and 
carried  to  the  land  to  be  irrigated.  The  party  using  the  sewage  did 
not  pay  for  it,  the  obligations  between  the  city  and  himself  being  con- 
sidered mutual.  It  is  stated  that  the  sewage  was  so  used  for  seven  or 
eight  years.  The  sewage  is  now  discharged  into  the  creek,  about 
2,500  feet  below  the  point  where  it  formerly  entered  the  private  ditch. 

Cheyenne  had  a  population  of  3,456  in  1880  and  of  11,690  in  1890. 
Sewers  were  put  in  use  in  1883  on  the  separate  plan.  On  Feb.  20, 
1891,  about  five  miles  of  9-  to  15-inch  vitrified  salt-glazed  sewer  pipe 
had  been  laid. 

The  use  of  sewage  for  irrigation  was  stopped  on  account  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  outlet  sewer  to  discharge  at  a  point  below  the  ditch  of 
the  party  who  made  use  of  the  sewage. 

.    Stockton,  California. 

Provision  for  the  use  of  sewage  for  irrigation  has  been  made  at  Stock- 
ton, California,  but  the  fact  came  to  our  attention  too  late  to  secure  ex- 
act information.  The  construction  of  a  sewerage  system  was  begun  in 
1891,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  George  Atherton,  city  surveyor.  The 
sewage  is  pumped  into  an  outfall  sewer  14  inches  in  diameter  and  two 
miles  long,  discharging  into  the  Stockton  river.  It  is  stated  that  at 
regular  intervals  on  the  outlet  sewer,  gates  are  placed  "  by  means  of 
which  the  property  owners  turn  the  sewage  upon  the  land  during  the 
dry  season  for  irrigation  purposes." 

The  population  of  Stockton  in  1890  was  14,424. 

In  reviewing  the  foregoing  information  in  regard  to  sewage  disposal 
in  the  extreme  Western  States,  two  conclusions  seem  fairly  indicated, 
namely,  that  (1)  there  is  evidently  a  large  field  for  sewage  irrigation 
in  that  region  ;  and  (2)  that  thus  far  a  portion  of  the  sewage  irrigation 
attempted  has  been  of  a  somewhat  unsatisfactory  character,  by  reason 
of  either  lack  of  attention  to  the  details  or  else  a  lack  of  thorough  infor- 
mation about  this  special  form  of  irrigation.  Both  of  these  difficulties 
will  undoubtedley  correct  themselves  as  the  country  develops  and 
new  plants  are  put  in  operation. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  PLANTS. 

In  order  to  include  within  the  limits  of  one  volume  descriptions  of 
all  the  sewage  purification  plants  known  to  be  in  operation  in  the 
United  States  in  the  early  part  of  1893,  it  is  necessary  to  touch  lightly 
upon  the  few  remaining  works,  especially  as  some  of  them  were  put  in 
operation  since  the  manuscript  for  this  book  was  sent  to  the  printer. 

SUB-SUBFACE  DISPOSAL  AT  LeNOX,  MASSACHUSETTS. — OlD  AND  NeW  PlAKI'S. 

A  sewerage  system  was  built  at  Lenox,  Massachusetts,  in  1876-6,  is-ith 
Col.  Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  as  engineer.  The  population  of 
Lenox  was  small  at  that  time,  having  been  only  2,043  four  years  later, 
or  in  1880,  and  money  for  an  outfall  sewer  to  the  river  was  not  avail- 
able. A  combined  system  of  sub-surface  and  surface  irrigation  was 
therefore  adopted.  The  outlet  sewer  emptied  into  a  combined  screen- 
ing and  flush  tank,  with  a  capacity  of  about  600  cubic  feet,  from  which 
a  Eogers-Field  siphon  discharged  the  sewage  into  a  chamber  with 
two  outlets.  One  of  these  outlets  connected  with  some  10,000  feet  of 
subsurface  irrigation  pipes,  and  the  other  to  a  surface  carrier  from 
which  the  sewage  flowed  over  the  top  of  the  ground. 

The  sub-surface  pipes  gave  much  trouble  on  account  of  becoming 
clogged  with  grease  and  other  solid  matter,  necessitating  the  frequent 
and  often  continued  use  of  the  surface  carriers.  For  the  past  few  years 
settlement  has  been  effected  in  the  screening  tank,  and  the  sewage  has 
all  been  discharged  upon  the  surface. 

The  total  area  employed  for  both  sub-surface  and  surface  disposal 
was  only  about  IJ  acres,  which  soon  became  overtaxed.* 

Lenox,  as  is  well  known,  is  built  on  the  Berkshire  hills.  The  growth 
of  the  town  has  latterly,  it  appears,  been  away  from  the  old  disposal 
area  on  another  slope.  In  1887-8  an  outfall  sewer  was  built  to  receive 
the  sewage  of  the  newer  portion  of  the  town,  and  a  new  disposal  area 
was  put  in  operation  early  in  October,  1888,  Mr.  E.  W.  Bowditch,  of 
Boston,  having  been  engineer.  It  was  proposed  early  in  1893  to  pump 
to  the  new  outfall  sewer  the  sewage  from  the  district  tributary  to  the 
old  area. 

*  For  farther  details  see  Col.  Waring's  Sewerage  and  Land  Drainage. 
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The  new  disposal  area  consists  of  17  acres  of  land  some  two  miles 
from  the  village,  on  a  quite  steep  hillside  near  the  Housatonic  river, 
into  which  the  eiSuent  is  discharged. 

A  12-inch  outfall  sewer  ends  in  a  circular  well  provided  with  a 
swinging  gate  to  turn  the  sewage  at  will  into  either  side  of  a  settling 
tank.  Sewage  is  drawn  from  the  top  of  the  settling  tank  to  a  pipe-line 
connecting  with  six  wells  or  man-holes,  in  the  bottom  of  which  are 
thimble-shaped  iron  stopper  gates  provided  with  lift-rods  extending 
to  the  top  of  the  man- hole.  When  these  gates  are  shut  down  the  sew- 
age flows  beneath  the  man-holes,  and  when  they  are  raised  it  flows  into 
them,  the  inflow  varying  with  the  height  to  which  the  thimble-shaped 
stopper  is  raised. 

From  the  man-holes  the  sewage  passes  into  stone  drains  covered 
over  with  earth,  by  means  of  Akron  pipe  laid  near  the  top  of  the  drains, 
with  bell-joints  on  their  lower  ends,  through  which  the  sewage  escapes. 
There  were,  in  June,  1892,  six  of  these  drains,  each  some  300  to  400 
feet  long. 

Sludge  is  drawn  from  the  settling  tank  to  a  pit  and  covered  with 
earth.  Mr.  T.  Post  took  charge  of  the  sewerage  system  in  1888,  and 
has  remained  in  charge  since  that  time."' 

Disposal  upon  Land  and  Sedimentation  at  Amherst,  Massachusetts. 

In  1881  the  college  town  of  Amherst,  which  in  1890  had  a 
population  of  4,612,  first  conducted  a  small  amount  of  sewage  to  a 
settling  tank,  from  which  the  sewage  was  drawn  through  ditches 
on  to  land,  and  the  sludge  also  removed  and  applied  to  land. 

In  1891  the  outlet  sewer  was  extended  and  a  settling  tank  in  two 
compartments  built.  Mr.  Henry  Hastings  agreed  to  take  cai*e  of  the 
settling  tank  for  five  years  from  1891  for  the  use  of  the  sludge.  The 
clarified  sewage  flows  to  Fort  river,  about  620  feet  distant. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  sewage  of  the  town  goes  in  another  direction, 
and  is  used  for  broad  irrigation  on  a  tract  of  grass  land,  which  has 
been  much  improved  by  the  sewage.f 

Disposal  on  Land  at  Greenfield,  Massachusetts. 

Since  about  1882  the  sewage  of  Greenfield  has  been  discharged 
on  to  a  piece  of  meadow  land.  The  outfall  sewer  ends  abruptly  on 
the  edge  of  the  meadow.  Some  pains  were  apparently  taken  to 
distribute  the  sewage  over  the  land,  but  in  June,  1892,  the  sewage 

*  For  further  detailB  of  the  old  and  new  Lenox  plants  see  Eng.  News,  toL  xxviii,  pp.  88  and 
58-4  (July  14  and  21,  189S),  respectively. 
t  For  further  detoils  see  Eng.  News,  vol.  xxviiL,  p.  54  (July  21,  1 
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was  entirely  without  control,  some  of  it  going  on  to  the  meadow  and 
some  into  a  small  brook  leading  to  the  river.  So  far  as  can  be 
learned,  the  owner  of  the  land  wished  and  secnred  the  discharge  of 
sewage  upon  the  meadow  for  fertilizing  purposes,  but  upon  his  death 
the  outlet  was  neglected  and  has  remained  in  that  condition  since.* 

Meghanegal  Sepabation  OB  Filtration  at  Leadyille,  C!olorado. 

The  sewage  of  Leadyille  is  passed  through  a  body  of  sand  and 
gravel  about  6  or  7  feet  deep  with  an  area  of  some  24  square  feet,  the 
effluent  being  discharged  into  California  gulch.  The  disposal  bed  is 
in  two  sections,  for  alternate  use.  The  sewerage  system  was  built  in 
1886  by  the  Leadville  Sewerage  Co.,  of  which  C.  N.  Priddy  is  superin- 
tendent. In  March,  1891,  there  were  40  sewer  connections.  Li  the 
spring  of  1892  the  yearly  cost  of  caring  for  the  disposal  bed  was  given 
as  $450.    The  population  of  Leadville  in  1890  was  10,834.t 

Mechanical  Sepabation  at  Atlantic  City,  New  Jebsey. 

The  system  of  purification  in  use  at  Atlantic  City  consists  of  an 
elevated  bed,  in  which  sand  with  hay  below  is  used  as  a  separating 
material,  and  from  which  the  effluent  falls  in  small  streams  or  in  drops 
some  three  feet  to  gathering  gutters  which  lead  to  an  effluent  pipe. 
It  is  claimed  for  this  system  that  filtration  is  supplemented  by  aeration, 
and  thus  that  greater  purification  is  secured.  The  rate  of  treatment  at 
Atlantic  City  is  so  rapid  that  only  partial  mechanical  filtration,  or 
straining,  can  be  expected,  and  this  is  all  that  is  claimed  for  the  plant 
by  its  superintendent. 

Atlantic  City  is  a  well-known  seaside  resort  which  has  many  visitors 
in  the  winter,  but  a  much  larger  number  in  the  summer.  Its  popula- 
tion in  June,  1890,  was  13,055,  against  5,477  in  1880.  It  is  said  that 
during  the  height  of  the  summer  season  as  many  as  150,000  people  are 
to  be  found  in  the  city  on  some  Sundays. 

The  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  systems  were  built  in  1885  by  a 
private  company,  and  are  now  owned  and  operated  by  the  Atlantic  City 
Sewerage  Co. 

All  the  sewage  at  Atlantic  City  is  pumped,  the  pump-well  being 
located  in  the  pumping  station  and  being  ventilated  to  the  chimney. 
Features  of  both  the  pumping  plant  and  filter  beds  are  covered  by 
patents,  and  the  method  of  disposal  is  called  the  "West  system"  by 
the  owners  of  the  patents,  the  National  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Utiliza- 
tion Co.  of  New  York  City.    It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  a  comparatively 

*  See  Eng.  News,  toL  zxyiii,  p.  106  (Sept  1,  1892),  for  additional  faoU  regftrding  aewage 
dUpoBal  at  Greenfield, 
t  Eng.  News,  toL  xtix.,  p.  52  (Jan.  19, 
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slow  rate  of  filtration  was  the  design  of  the  patentee  of  the  sys- 
tem. 

The  daily  sewage  pumping  records  for  the  year  ending  November 
30, 1892,  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  analyzed  in  detail,  are  given  in 
Chapter  VII.,  "  Quantity  of  Sewage  and  Variation  Rate  of  Flow."  * 

Electrical  Treatment  at  Bbewsters,  New  York. 

Brewsters  is  a  small  village  in  the  Croton  watershed,  about  62 
miles  from  New  York  City.  To  prevent  pollution  of  the  New  York 
water  supply  the  Department  of  Public  Works  has  built  some  sewers 
in  the  village  and  caused  a  plant  to  be  erected  for  the  treatment  of  the 
sewage.  Salt  and  water,  at  the  rate  of  160  lbs.  of  the  former  to  1,000 
gallons  of  the  latter,  is  subjected  to  an  electrical  cun-ent  of  about  700 
amperes  and  5  volts,  the  current  passing  through  a  positive  electrode 
of  copper,  plated  with  platinum,  and  a  negative  electrode  of  carbon, 
both  immersed  in  the  brine.  The  electrically  treated  solution  is  dis- 
charged directly  into  the  outlet  sewer,  through  which  it  flows  for  a  few 
hundred  feet  to  a  series  of  trenches  in  meadow  land,  perhaps  500  feet 
fi'om  the  east  branch  of  the  Croton  river.  The  treated  sewage  soaks 
off  into  the  ground  as  best  it  can.  The  salt  used  costs  about  $4  per 
ton.  The  power  to  drive  the  dynamo  is  furnished  by  a  20-H.  P.  hori- 
zontal boiler  and  a  16-H.  P.  engine.    The  dynamo  is  4-H.  P. 

The  volume  of  sewage  is  very  small,  being  that  derived  from  some  35 
buildings,  and  no  definite  figures  regarding  the  operation  of  the  plant 
are  available.  The  plant  was  built  by  the  Woolf  Electric  Disinfect- 
ing Co.,  of  New  York  City,  and  was  devised  by  Albert  E.  Woolf,  also 
of  New  York.  The  contract  price  was  $5,000,  which  the  contractors 
claim  is  below  the  actual  cost  of  the  plant.f  It  is  reported  that  the 
treated  liquid  is  discharged  into  the  sewer  at  the  rate  of  1  part  to  100, 
which  with  a  solution  of  the  strength  stated  above  is  equivalent  to 
1,600  lbs.  of  salt  to  1,000,000  gallons  of  sewage. 

Chemical  PRECiprrATioN  at  Canton,  Ohio. 

The  accompanying  plan  and  sections.  Figs.  114  and  116,  show  the 
general  features  of  the  works  at  Canton,  which  were  put  in  operation 
about  May  1, 1893.  Chemical  precipitation  works  were  recommended 
by  Samuel  M.  Gray,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.E.,  in  March,  1887,  who  also  pre- 
pared plans  for  the  works.  The  plant  was  finally  constructed  after  the 
detailed  plans  of  Mr.  L.  E,  Chapin,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.E.  The 
tanks  are  operated  on  the  continuous  plan.     The  chemical  mixers  and 

«  The  above  is  extracted  from  Eng.  Kews,  toI.  xzix.,  pp.  122-4  (Feb.  9,  1898). 
f  See  Eng.  News,  toI.  xxz.,  p.  41  (July  18, 1898). 
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Fig.  114.— Plan  of  Chemical  Precipitation  Plant,  Canton,  Ohio. 


Half  Cro8B  Section 
ArChannd  End  of  Tanh-  -  At  Upper  End  of  Tank. 


Lffi^ltudinal  SocNon  at  Siudqe  and  Effluent-  SiAwoy. 

Fig.  115.— Sections  of  Canton  Precipitating  Tanks. 
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sludge  compressing  machinery  were  furnished  by  the  Bonnot  Co.,  of 
Canton.  The  population  of  Canton  in  1890  was  26,189.  In  the  spring 
of  1893  about  16  miles  of  sewers  and  some  900  house  connections  were 
in  use.* 

Chemical  Precipitation  at  Chautauqua,  New  York. 

In  the  summer  of  1893,  works  were  put  in  operation  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  sewage  of  Chautauqua,  the  well-known  summer  resort  on 
the  lake  of  the  same  name.  There  ai*e  four  settling  tanks.  The  chem- 
ical mixers  and  filter  presses  were  made  by  the  Bonnot  Co.,  of  Canton, 
O.  Early  in  August  the  sewage  of  6,000  people,  some  130,000  gallons 
per  day,  was  being  treated,  with  a  resultant  pressed  sludge  of  2,500 
pounds,  of  which  40  per  cent,  was  water. 

Samuel  M.  Gray,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.E.,  Providence,  R  I.,  was  engaged 
as  consulting  engineer  for  the  plant,  and  under  his  direction  compet- 
itive plans,  with  proposals  for  construction,  were  received.  The  con- 
tract was  awarded  to  Wm.  B.  Landreth,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.E.,  Jamestown, 
N.  T.,  who  built  the  works  after  the  designs  submitted  by  him,  Thos. 
McKenzie,  Jun.,  Am.  Soc.  C.E.,  acting  as  constructing  engineer. 

Chemical  Precipitation  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition, 

Chicago. 

The  sewage  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893  was 
treated  by  the  German  vertical  tank  system,  the  plant  being  modelled 
directly  after  that  at  Dortmund,  designed  by  Karl  Kinebiihler.  Fig. 
116  shows  a  combined  section  and  elevation  of  the  tanks.  The  sew- 
age is  forced  to  the  elevated  central  receiving  and  distributing  tank 
by  means  of  Shone  ejectors  stationed  about  the  Fair  grounds.  From 
the  distributing  tank  it  passes  to  either  or  all  of  the  four  precipitating 
tanks,  receiving  sulphate  of  alumina,  or  copperas,  and  lime  on  its  way. 
The  alumina  or  copperas  is  mixed  with  the  sewage  by  means  of  a  re- 
volving screw  placed  in  a  special  casting,  as  shown  by  the  illustration, 
and  the  lime  by  the  core  mixer,  also  shown  in  the  illustration,  Fig.  116. 
DiflFerent  chemicals  and  different  amounts  of  any  chemical  can  be  used 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  results  noted  by  means  of  the  frequent  chem- 
ical and  bacteriological  examinations  which  are  being  made. 

The  sludge  may  be  drawn  off  while  the  tanks  are  in  operation, 
through  the  sludge-pipe  at  the  bottom  of  the  tanks  to  one  of  three 
sludge-tanks,  each  4  feet  in  diameter  and  8  feet  high,  giving  a  capacity 
of  about  100  cubic  feet.     The  sludge  is  forced  by  means  of  compressed 

♦  For  additional  information  see  Bng.  News,  vol  zzix.,  pp.  520-1  (June  1,  1893),  and  vol.  xxx» 
pp.  60  and  61  (July  t>0,  1893). 
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air  into  one  of  two  filter  presses,  made  by  Perrin  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Each 
press  has  50  cells,  36  inches  in  diameter  and  1\  inches  through,  and 
each  sludge-cake  weighs  about  47  pounds,  or  each  pressful  about 


-**- 


Fig.  116.— Elevation  and  Section  op  Receiving  and  Precipitatino  Tanks, 
World's  Columbian  Exposition. 

2,360  pounds.    The  sludge  is  burned  in  an  Engle  gai'bage  crematory, 
near  by. 

The  plant  was  put  in  operation  April  14,  1893,  and  so  far  as  the  rec- 
ord is  available  treated  sewage  as  follows  : 

Month  of  May 940,000  gallons  per  day. 

"       "  June 1,630,000        "  "      " 

First  three  weeks  in  July.  2,250,000        "         "      " 

The  cost  of  chemicals  until  July  1  was  at  the  rate  of  about  $8  per 
1,000,000  gallons  treated.  The  plant  is  operated  in  eight-hour  shifts, 
an  engineer,  fireman,  pressman,  chemical  man,  and  two  laborers  in  the 
morning ;  the  same,  less  the  two  laborers,  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  again, 
less  the  laborers  and  pressman,  at  night. 

The  plant  cost  from  $30,000  to  $33,000,  excluding  the  building.  It 
was  built  under  the  direction  of  W.  S.  McHarg,  Engineer  of  Water 
Supply,  Sewerage,  and  Fire  Protection  of  the  Exposition,  and  is  run 
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under  the  supervision  of  Allen  Hazen,  Chemist  of  the  Lawrence  Ex- 
periment Station  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health.* 

Purification  Works  Under  Construction. 

In  addition  to  the  works  described,  plants  are  known  to  be  under 
construction  as  follows ;  Meriden,  Connecticut,  intermittent  filtration, 
with  Carrol  Ph.  Bassett,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.E.,  engineer ;  Brockton,  Massa- 
chusetts, intermittent  filtration,  F.  H.  Snow,  engineer ;  Princeton,  New 
Jei-sey,  Professor  C.  M'Millan,  engineer.  There  are  also  a  number  of 
places  where  plans  of  sewage  disposal  works  have  been  prepared,  but 
where  no  action  has  yet  been  taken  towards  beginning  construction. 
.  Plans  have  been  prepared  for  the  following  towns  in  New  York  state, 
on  which  construction  is  likely  to  begin  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two : 
The  village  of  Far  Bockaway,  J.  J.  Powers,  engineer ;  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Ward  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  Kobert  Van  Buren,  M.  Am.  Soc. 
C.  E.,  chief  engineer ;  the  villages  of  Holly  and  Albion,  Waldo  and 
Dodgson,  engineers,  Geo.  W.  Bafter,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  consulting 
engineer.  There  are  also  several  public  institutions  in  different  parts 
of  the  United  States  where  something  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
sewage  purification  plants,  but  which  are  not  referred  to  for  the  reason 
that  so  far  as  known  to  the  authors  the  plans  do  not  involve  anything 
of  special  interest  over  what  has  been  already  given. 

*  For  additional  information  and  illn«tration8  aee  Eng.  News,  voL  zxx.,  p.  86  (Aug.  S, 
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APPENDIX    I. 

The  following  is  the  English  Elvers  Pollution  Prevention  Act  of 
1876,  under  the  provisions  of  which  the  large  number  of  purification 
works  constructed  in  that  country  during  the  last  fifteen  years  have 
been  carried  out. 

(39  and  40  Vict.  chap.  75.) 

AN  ACT  for  making  farther  ProTision  for  the  Prevention  of  the  Pollution  of  Rivers.  (15th 
August,  1876.) 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  make  further  provision  for  the  prevention  of  the  pollution  of  rivers, 
and  in  particular  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  new  sources  of  pollution  : 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assem- 
bled, and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows : — 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  for  all  purposes  as  the  Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act,  1876. 

PART  L 
Solid  Mattebs. 

2.  Every  person  who  puts,  or  causes  to  be  put  or  to  fall,  or  knowingly  permits  to  be  put  or  to 
fall  or  to  be  carried  into  any  stream,  so  as  to  either  singly  or  in  combination  with  other  similar 
acts  of  the  same  or  any  other  person  to  intarfere  with  its  due  flow,  or  to  pollute  its  waters,  the 
solid  refuse  of  any  manufactory,  manufacturing  process  or  quarry,  or  any  rubbish  or  cinders,  or 
any  other  waste,  or  any  putrid  solid  matter,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  committed  an  offence  against 
this  Act. 

In  proving  interference  with  the  due  flow  of  any  stream,  or  in  proving  the  pollution  of  any 
stream,  evidence  may  be  given  of  repeated  acts  which  together  cause  such  interference  or  polla> 
tion,  although  each  act  taken  by  itself  may  not  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 

PART    IL 
Sewage  Pollutions. 

8.  Every  person  who  causes  to  fall  or  flow  or  knowingly  permits  to  fall  or  flow  or  to  be  carried 
into  any  stream  any  solid  or  liquid  sewage  matter,  shall  (subject  as  in  this  Act  mentioned)  be 
deemed  to  have  committed  an  offence  against  this  Act. 

Where  any  sewage  matter  falls  or  flows  or  is  carried  into  any  stream  along  a  channel  used,  con- 
structed, or  in  process  of  construction  at  the  date  of  the  passing  of  this  Act  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  such  sewage  matter,  the  person  causing  or  knowingly  permitting  the  sewage  matter  so 
to  fall  or  flow  or  to  be  carried  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  committed  an  offence  against  this  Act 
if  he  shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  having  cognizance  of  the  case  that  he  is  using  the  best 
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practicable  and  arailable  means  to  render  harmleBS  the  sewage  matter  so  falling  or  flowing  or  ear- 
ned into  the  stream. 

Where  the  Local  GoTernment  Board  are  satisfied  after  local  inquiry  that  farther  time  ought  to  be 
granted  to  any  sanitary  authority  which  at  the  date  of  the  passing  of  this  Act  ia  discharging  sew- 
age matter  into  any  stream,  or  permitting  it  to  be  so  discharged,  by  any  such  channel  as  aforesaid, 
for  the  purx>ose  of  enabling  such  authority  to  adopt  the  best  practicable  and  available  means  for 
rendering  harmless  anoh  S6?rage  matter,  the  Local  Government  Board  may  by  order  declare  that 
this  section  shall  not,  so  far  as  regards  the  discharge  of  such  sewage  matter  by  such  channel,  be 
in  operation  until  the  expiration  of  a  period  to  be  limited  in  the  order. 

Any  order  made  under  this  section  may  be  from  time  to  time  renewed  by  the  Local  GoTern- 
ment Board,  subject  to  such  conditions,  if  any,  as  they  may  see  fit. 

A  person  other  than  a  sanitary  authority  shall  not  be  guilty  of  an  offence  under  this  section  in 
respect  to  the  passing  of  sewage  matter  into  a  stream  along  a  drain  communicating  with  any 
sewer  belonging  to  or  under  the  control  of  any  sanitary  authority,  provided  he  has  the  sanction  of 
the  sanitary  authority  for  so  doing. 

PABT  m. 

Manufactubing  anb  Mining  Pollction& 

4.  Every  person  who  causes  to  fall  or  flow  or  knomngly  permits  to  fsU  or  flow  or  to  be  carried  into 
any  stream  any  poisonous,  noxious,  or  polluting  liquid  proceeding  from  any  factory  or  manu- 
facturing process,  shall  (subject  as  in  this  Act  mentioned)  be  deemed  to  have  committed  an  offence 
against  this  Act. 

Where  any  such  poisonous,  noxious,  or  polluting  liquid  as  aforesaid  falls  or  flows  or  is  carried 
into  any  stream  along  a  channel  used,  constructed,  or  in  process  of  construction  at  the  date  of  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  or  any  new  channel  constructed  in  substitution  thereof,  and  having  its  out- 
fall at  the  same  spot,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  such  liquid,  the  person  causing,  or  knowingly 
permitting  the  poisonous,  noxious,  or  polluting  liquid  so  to  fa\\  or  flow  or  to  be  carried,  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  have  committed  an  offence  against  this  Act  if  he  shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
court  having  cognizance  of  the  case  that  he  is  using  the  best  practicable  and  reasonably  available 
means  to  render  harmless  the  poisonous,  noxious,  or  polluting  liquid  so  idling  or  flowing  or  car- 
ried into  the  stream. 

5.  Every  person  who  causes  to  fall  or  flow,  or  knowingly  permits  to  fall  or  flow,  or  to  be 
carried  into  any  stream,  any  solid  matter  from  any  mine  in  such  quantities  as  to  prejudicially 
interfere  with  its  due  flow,  or  any  poisonous,  noxious,  or  polluting  solid  or  liquid  matter  pro- 
ceeding from  any  mine,  other  than  water  in  the  same  condition  as  that  in  which  it  has  been 
drained  or  raised  from  such  mine,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  committed  an  ofienoe  against  this 
Act,  unless  in  the  case  of  poisonous,  noxious,  or  polluting  matter  he  nhowB  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  court  having  cognisance  of  the  case  that  he  is  using  the  best  practicable  and  reasonably  avul- 
able  means  to  render  harmless  the  poisonous,  noxious,  or  polluting  matter  so  falling  or  flowing  or 
carried  into  the  stream. 

6.  Unless  and  until  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  the  following  enaotment  shall  take  effect, 
proceedings  shall  not  be  taken  against  any  person  under  this  part  of  this  Act  save  by  a  sanitary 
authority,  nor  shall  any  such  proceedings  be  taken  without  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government 
Board :  Provided,  always,  that  if  the  sanitary  authority,  on  the  application  of  any  person 
interested  alleging  an  offence  to  have  been  committed,  shall  refuse  to  take  proceedings,  or  apply 
for  the  consent  by  this  section  provided,  the  person  so  interested  may  apply  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  and  if  that  Board,  on  inquiry,  is  of  opinion  that  the  sanitary  authority  should  take 
proceedings,  they  may  direct  the  sanitary  authority  accordingly,  who  shall  thereupon  commence 
proceedings. 

The  said  Board,  in  giving  or  withholding  their  consent,  shall  have  regard  to  the  industrial 
interests  involved  in  the  case,  and  to  the  circumstances  and  requirements  of  the  locality. 

The  said  Board  shall  not  give  their  consent  to  proceedings  by  the  sanitary  authority  of  any 
district  which  is  the  seat  of  any  manufacturing  industry,  unless  they  are  satisfied,  after  due 
inquiry,  that  means  for  rendering  harmless  the  poisonous,  noxious,  or  polluting  liquids  proceed- 
ing from  the  processes  of  such  manu&otures  are  reasonably  practicable  and  available  under  all  the 
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oirounutanoes  of  the  case,  and  that  no  material  injury  will  be  inflicted  by  such  proceedings 
on  the  interests  of  such  industry. 

Any  person  within  such  district  as  aforesaid,  against  whom  proceedings  are  proposed  to  be 
taken  nnder  this  part  of  this  Act,  shall,  notwithstanding  any  consent  of  the  Local  Grovemment 
Board,  be  at  liberty  to  object  before  the  sanitary  authority  to  snch  proceedings  being  taken,  and 
such  authority  shall,  if  required  in  writing  by  such  person,  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  being 
heard  against  snch  proceedings  being  taken,  so  fiur  as  the  same  relate  to  his  works  or  manufactur- 
ing processes.  The  sanitary  authority  shall  thereupon  allow  such  person  to  be  heard  by  himself, 
agents,  and  witnesses,  and  after  inquiry,  such  authority  shall  determine,  having  regard  to  aU  the 
considerations  to  which  the  Local  Government  Board  are  by  this  section  directed  to  have  regard, 
whether  such  proceedings  as  aforesaid  shall  or  shall  not  be  taken ;  and  where  any  snch  sanitary 
authority  has  taken  proceedings  under  this  Act,  it  shall  not  be  competent  to  other  sanitary 
authorities  to  take  proceedings  under  this  Act  till  the  party  against  whom  such  proceedings  are 
intended  shall  have  failed  in  reasonable  time  to  carry  out  the  order  of  any  competent  court  nnder 
this  Act 

PART  IV. 
Administration. 

7.  Every  sanitary  or  other  local  authority  having  sewers  under  their  control  shall  give  facilities 
fur  enabling  manufacturers  vrithin  their  district  to  cany  the  liquids  proceeding  from  their 
factories  or  manufacturing  processes  into  such  sewers : 

Provided,  that  this  section  shall  not  extend  to  compel  any  sanitary  or  other  local  authority  to 
admit  into  their  sewers,  any  liquid  which  would  prejudicially  affect  such  sewers,  or  the  disposal 
by  sale,  application  to  land,  or  otherwise,  of  the  sewage  matters  oonveycd  along  such  sewers,  or 
which  would  &om  its  temperature  or  otherwise  be  injurious  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view  :  Pro- 
vided, also,  that  no  sanitary  authority  shall  be  required  to  give  such  facilities  as  aforesaid  where 
the  sewers  of  such  authority  are  only  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  their  district,  nor  where 
such  facilities  would  interfere  with  any  order  of  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  respecting 
the  sewage  of  such  authority. 

8.  Every  sanitary  authority  shall,  subject  to  the  restrictions  in  this  Act  contained,  have  power 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Act  in  relation  to  any  stream  being  within  or  passing  through  or 
by  any  part  of  their  district,  and  for  that  purpose  to  institute  proceedings  in  respect  of  any 
offence  against  this  Act  which  causes  interference  with  the  due  flow  within  their  district  of  any 
such  stream,  against  any  other  sanitary  authority  or  person,  whether  such  offence  is  committed 
within  or  without  the  district  of  the  first-named  sanitary  authority. 

Any  expenses  incurred  by  a  sanitary  authority  in  the  execution  of  this  Act  shall  be  payable  as  if 
they  were  expenses  properly  incurred  by  that  authority  in  the  execution  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1875. 

Proceedings  may  also,  subject  to  the  restrictions  in  this  Act  contained,  be  instituted  in  respect 
of  any  offence  against  this  Act  by  any  person  aggrieved  by  the  commission  of  such  offence. 

9.  The  Conservancy  Board  constituted  under  the  Lee  Conservancy  Act,  1868,  shall,  within  the 
area  of  their  jurisdiction,  have,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  authority,  the  powers  for  enforcing 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  which  sanitary  authorities  have  under  this  Act. 

The  said  Conservancy  Board  may  also  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Lee  Conservancy  Act,  1868, 
under  the  head  or  division,  *^  Protection  of  Water,**  by  application  to  the  county  court  having 
jurisdiction  in  the  place  in  which  any  offence  is  committed  against  those  provisions;  and  such 
court  may  by  summary  order  require  any  person  to  abstain  from  the  commission  of  any  such  of' 
fence,  and  the  provisions  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  summary  orders  of  county  courts  and  appea] 
therefrom  shall  apply  accordingly. 

LEGAL  PROCEEDINGS.    SAVING  CLAUSES.    DBPINITlONa 
(1)  Legal  Pkoceedinos. 

10.  The  county  court  having  jurisdiction  in  the  place  where  any  offence  against  this  Act  is  com- 
mitted may  by  summary  order  require  any  person  to  abstain  from  the  commission  of  such  offence, 
and  where  snch  offence  consists  in  default  to  perform  a  duty  under  this  Act  may  require  him  to 
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perform  sach  duty  in  manner  in  the  said  order  specified ;  the  court  may  insert  in  any  order  such 
conditions  as  to  the  time  or  mode  o£  action  as  it  may  think  just,  and  may  suspend  or  rescind 
any  order  on  such  undertaking  being  given  or  condition  being  performed  as  it  may  think  just,  and 
generally  may  give  such  directions  for  carrying  into  effect  any  order  as  to  the  court  seems  meet 
Previous  to  granting  such  order,  the  court  may,  if  it  think  fit,  remit  to  skilled  parties  to  report  on 
the  *'  best  practicable  and  available  means,"  and  the  nature  and  cost  of  the  works  and  apparatus 
required,  who  shall  in  all  cases  take  into  consideration  the  reasonableness  of  the  expense  involved 
in  their  report. 

Any  person  making  default  in  complying  with  any  requirement  of  an  order  of  a  county  court 
made  in  pursuance  of  this  section  shall  pay  to  the  person  complaining,  or  such  other  person  as  the 
court  may  direct,  such  sum.  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds  a  day  for  every  day  during  which  he  is  in 
default,  as  the  court  may  order ;  and  such  penalty  shall  be  enforced  in  the  same  manner  as  any 
debt  adjudged  to  be  due  b}'  the  court ;  moreover,  if  any  person  so  in  default  persists  in  disobeying 
any  requirement  of  any  such  order  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  a  month,  or  such  other  period  less 
than  a  month  as  may  be  prescribed  by  such  order,  the  court  may  in  addition  to  any  penalty  it  may 
impose  appoint  any  person  or  persona  to  carry  into  effect  such  order,  and  all  expenses  incurred  by 
any  such  person  or  persons  to  such  amount  as  may  be  allowed  by  the  county  court  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  debt  due  from  the  person  or  persons  executing  such  order,  and  may  be  recovered  acoord- 
ingiy  in  the  county  court. 

11.  If  either  party  in  any  proceedings  before  the  county  court  imder  this  Act  feels  aggrieved  by 
the  decision  of  the  court  in  point  of  law,  or  on  the  merits,  or  in  respect  of  the  admission  or  rejec- 
tion of  any  evidence,  he  may  appeal  from  that  decision  to  the  High  Court  of  Justice. 

The  appeal  shall  be  in  the  form  of  a  special  case  to  be  agreed  upon  by  both  parties  or  their  attor- 
neys, and,  if  they  cannot  agree,  to  be  settled  by  the  judge  of  the  county  court  upon  the  application 
of  the  parties  or  their  attorneys. 

The  court  of  appeal  may  draw  any  inferences  from  the  facts  stated  in  the  case  that  a  jury  might 
draw  from  facts  stated  by  witnesses. 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  all  the  enactments,  rules,  and  orders  relating  to  proceed- 
ings in  actions  in  county  courts,  and  to  enforcing  judgments  in  county  courts  and  appeals  from  de- 
oisions  of  the  county  court  judges  and  to  the  conditions  of  such  appeals,  shall  apply  to  all  proceed- 
ings under  this  Act,  and  to  an  appeal  from  such  action,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  such  action  and 
jippeal  related  to  a  matter  within  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 

Any  plaint  entered  in  a  county  court  under  this  Act  may  be  removed  into  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  by  leave  of  any  judge  of  the  said  High  Court,  if  it  appears  to  such  judge  desirable  in  the 
interests  of  justice  that  such  case  should  be  tried  in  the  first  instance  in  the  High  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, and  not  in  a  county  court,  and  on  such  terms  as  to  security  for  and  payment  of  costs,  and  such 
other  terms  (if  any)  as  such  judge  may  think  fit. 

12.  A  certificate  granted  by  an  inspector  of  proper  qualifications,  appointed  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  by  the  Local  Grovemment  Board  to  the  effect  that  the  means  used  for  rendering  harm- 
less any  sewage  matter  or  poisonous,  noxious,  or  polluting  solid  or  liquid  matter  falling  or  flowing 
or  carried  into  any  stream,  are  the  best  or  only  practicable  and  available  means  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  particular  case,  shall  in  all  courts  and  all  proceedings  under  this  Act  be  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  fact ;  such  certificate  shall  continue  in  force  for  a  period  to  be  named  therein,  not 
exceeding  two  years,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  period  may  be  renewed  for  the  like  or  any  less 
period. 

All  expenses  incurred  in  or  about  obtaining  a  certificate  under  this  section  shall  be  paid  by  the 
applicant  for  the  same. 

Any  person  aggrieved  by  the  grant  or  the  withholding  of  a  certificate  under  this  section  may  ap- 
peal to  the  Local  Government  Board  against  the  decision  of  the  Inspector ;  and  the  Board  may 
either  confirm,  reverse,  or  modify  his  decision,  and  may  make  such  order  as  to  the  party  or  parties 
by  whom  the  costs  of  the  appeal  are  to  be  borne  as  to  the  said  Board  may  appear  just. 

13.  Proceedings  shall  not  be  taken  under  this  Act  against  any  person  for  any  offence  against 
the  provisions  of  Parts  IL  and  IIL  of  this  Act  until  the  expiration  of  twelve  months  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act ;  nor  shall  proceedings  in  any  case  be  taken  under  this  Act  for  any  offence 
against  this  Act  until  the  expiration  of  two  months  after  written  notice  of  the  intention  to  take 
such  proceedings  has  been  given  to  the  offender,  nor  shall  proceedings  under  this  Act  be  taken  for 
any  offence  against  this  Act  until  the  expiration  of  two  months  after  written  notice  of  the  inten> 
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tion  to  take  such  prooeedingB  has  been  giveii  to  the  offender,  nor  shall  proceedings  under  this  Aot 
be  taken  for  any  offence  against  this  Act  while  other  prooeedings  in  relation  to  snoh  offence  are 
pending. 

14.  The  Local  Government  Board  may  make  orders  as  to  the  costs  incurred  by  them  in  relation 
to  inquiries  instituted  by  them  under  this  Act,  and  as  to  the  parties  by  whom  such  costs  shall  be 
borne ;  and  every  such  order  and  every  order  for  the  payment  of  costs  made  by  the  said  Board 
under  section  twelve  of  this  Act  may  be  made  a  rule  of  Her  Majesty's  High  Court  of  Justice. 

15.  Inspectors  of  the  Local  Grovernment  Board  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  any  inquiry  directed 
by  the  Board  under  this  Aot,  have  in  relation  to  witnesses  and  their  examination,  the  production 
of  papers  and  accounts,  and  the  inspection  of  places  and  matters  required  to  be  inspected,  similar 
powers  to  those  which  the  inspectors  of  the  said  Board  have  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875, 
for  the  purposes  of  that  Act 

(2)    Saving  Glaubes. 

16.  The  powers  given  by  this  Act  shall  not  be  deemed  to  prejudice  or  affect  any  other  rights  or 
powers  now  existing  or  vested  in  any  person  or  persons  by  Act  of  Parliament,  law,  or  custom,  and 
such  other  rights  or  powers  may  be  exercised  in  the  same  manner  as  if  this  Act  had  not  passed ; 
and  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  legalize  any  act  or  default  which  would  but  for  this  Act  be  deemed 
to  be  a  nuisance  or  otherwise  contrary  to  law :  Provided,  nevertheless,  that  in  any  proceedings  for 
enforcing  against  any  person  such  rights  or  powers  the  court  before  which  such  prooeedings  are 
pending  shall  take  into  consideration  any  certificate  granted  to  such  person  under  this  Act. 

17.  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  or  affect  the  lawful  exercise  of  any  rights  of  impounding  or 
diverting  water. 

18.  Nothing  in  or  done  under  this  Act  shall  extend  to  interfere  with,  take  away,  abridge,  or 
prejudicially  affect  any  right,  power,  authority,  jurisdiction,  or  privilege  given  by  *■*■  The  Thames 
Conservancy  Acts,  1857  and  1864,"  or  by  ''The  Thames  Navigation  Aot,  1866,"  or  by  the  Lee 
Conservancy  Act,  1868,  or  any  Act  or  Acts  extending  or  amending  the  said  Acta  or  either  of  them, 
or  affect  any  outfall  or  other  works  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  (although  beyond  the 
metropolis)  executed  under  the  Metropolis  Management  Act,  1855,  and  the  Acts  amending  or  ex- 
tending the  same,  or  tske  away,  abridge,  or  prejudicially  affect  any  right,  power,  authority,  juris- 
diction, or  privilege  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

19.  Where  any  local  authority,  or  any  urban  or  rural  sanitary  authority,  has  been  empowered 
or  required  by  any  Aot  of  Parliament  to  carry  any  sewage  into  the  sea,  or  any  tidal  water,  nothing 
done  by  such  authority  in  pursuance  of  such  enactment  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  offence  against 
this  Act. 

(3)  Dbttnitions. 

30.  In  this  Act|  if  not  inconsistent  with  the  context,  the  following  terms  have  the  meanings 
hereinafter  respectively  assigned  to  them ;  that  is  to  say,— 

"Person  "  includes  any  body  of  persons,  whether  corporate  or  uninoorporate. 

**  Stream  "  includes  the  sea  to  such  extent,  and  tidal  waters  to  such  point,  as  may,  after  local 
inquiry  and  on  sanitary  grounds,  be  determined  by  the  Local  Gk>vemment  Board,  by  order  pub* 
lished  in  the  London  Gazette.  Save  as  aforesaid,  it  includes  rivers,  streams,  canals,  lakes,  anA 
water-courses,  other  than  water-courses  at  the  passing  of  this  Act  mainly  used  as  sewers,  and 
emptying  directly  into  the  sea,  or  tidal  waters  which  have  not  been  determined  to  be  streams 
within  the  meaning  of  this  Act  by  such  order  as  aforesaid. 

'*  Solid  matter  "  shall  not  include  particles  of  matter  in  suspension  in  water. 

*' Polluting"  shall  not  include  innocuous  discoloration. 

*^  Sanitary  authority  **  means — 

In  the  metropolis,  as  defined  by  the  Metropolis  Management  Act,  1855,  any  local  authority  act- 
ing in  the  execution  of  the  Nuisance  Removal  for  England  Act,  1855,  and  the  Acts  amending  the 
same. 

Elsewhere  in  England,  any  urban  or  rural  sanitary  authority  acting  in  the  execution  of  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1875. 

The  application  of  the  Act  to  Scotland  and  Ireland  is  omitted, 
as  consisting  chiefly  in  definitions  and  explanations^  and  as  being, 
therefore,  irrelevant  to  our  circumstances. 
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APPENDIX  n. 

AN  ACT  to  confer  upon  the  State  Board  of  Health  power  to  protect  from  oontamination,  by 
suitable  regulations,  the  water  supplies  of  the  State  and  their  sources.  Passed  June  13, 
1885 ;  chapter  543,  Laws  of  1885. 

7^e  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  a*  follows : 

Section  1.  The  State  Board  of  Health  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  make  rules  and 
regulations  for  protecting  from  contamination  any  and  all  public  supplies  of  potable  waters  and 
their  sources  within  this  State.  Provided,  however,  any  such  rule  or  regulation  shall  not  be  oper- 
ative in  any  county  until  the  county  judge  of  that  county  shall  approve  the  same. 

Sect.  3.  The  said  State  Board  of  Health  shall  also  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  its  duty :  L 
To  publish  once  a  week,  for  at  least  six  conoeoutive  weeks,  all  such  rules  and  regulations  as  it 
Bhall  have  made  concerning  the  contamination  of  any  sub-soil  waters,  springs,  streams,  lakes, 
ponds,  reservoirs,  or  other  bodies  of  water  oontributing  to  the  potable  water  supply  of  any  munic- 
ipality within  this  State,  such  publication  to  be  made  in  one  or  more  newspapers  published  in 
the  county  in  which  the  waters  affected  by  such  regulations  are  located.  The  oost  o£  publishing 
the  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  as  above  provided,  shall  be  paid  by  the  oorporation 
or  municipality  benefited  by  the  protection  of  the  water  supply,  concerning  whioh  the  rules  are 
made.  2.  To  impose  penalties  for  the  violation  of,  or  the  non-compliance  with,  their  rules  and 
regulations,  not  exceeding  two  Jbundred  dollars  in  any  one  ease. 

Sect.  3.  The  officer  or  board  having  by  law  the  management  and  control  of  the  potable  water 
supply  of  any  municipality,  in  all  cases  where  the  said  municipality  derives  its  water  supply  m 
whole  or  in  part  from  any  sub-soil  water,  springs,  streams,  lakes,  ponds,  reservoirs,  or  other  waters 
concerning  whioh  the  State  Board  of  Health  shall  make  any  rule  or  regulation,  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  empowered  to  make  such  inspection  of  the  sources  of  said  water  supply  as  said  officer  or 
board  may  deem  advisable  to  secure  the  said  water  supply  from  any  defilement,  and  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  the  rules  and  regulations  made  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  are  complied  with. 

Seot.  4.  In  case  such  inspection  shall  disclose  the  violation  by  any  person  or  persons  of  any 
of  the  rules  or  regulations  of  the  said  State  Board  of  Health  relating  to  the  souroea  of  said  water 
supply,  the  officer  or  board  mentioned  in  section  three  of  this  act  shall  serve  or  cauae  to  be 
served  a  copy  of  the  said  rules  and  regulations,  accompanied  by  a  notice  specifjring  the  rule  or 
regulation  claimed  to  have  been  violated,  upon  the  said  person  or  persons  violating  such  roles  or 
regulations.  If  the  person  or  persons  so  served  do  not  immediately  comply  with  the  said  regula- 
lation,  the  said  officer  or  board  having  charge  of  the  water  supply  of  the  municipality  affected 
thereby  shall  notify  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  the  violation  of  its  rules ;  the  State  Board  of 
Health  shall  thereupon  examine  into  the  said  violation,  and  if  the  party  complained  of  is  found 
to  have  actually  violated  any  of  the  said  regulations,  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
shall  order  the  local  board  of  health  having  jurisdiction  thereof  to  convene  and  enforce  obedience 
to  the  said  regulation. 

Sect.  5.  In  case  any  local  board  of  health  having  jurisdiction  thereof  fails  to  enforce  the  order 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  within  ten  days  after  the  receipt  of  a  notification  so 
to  do,  as  provided  in  the  last  section,  the  corporation  furnishing  the  water  supply,  or  the  munici- 
pality deriving  its  water  supply  from  the  waters  for  the  sanitary  protection  of  which  such  rules 
have  been  made,  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  maintain  an  action  in  a  coart  of  record 
and  which  shall  be  tried  in  the  county  in  which  the  cause  of  action  arose  against  the  person  or 
persons  violating  the  said  rules  for  recovery  of  the  penalty  therein  provided. 

Sect.  6.  Every  person  who  shall  wilfully  violate  or  refuse  to  obey  any  rule  or  regulation 
made  and  published  by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  approved  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  a  conviction  thereof  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  or 
imprisonment,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  such  fine  not  to  exceed  three  hundred  dol- 
lars, nor  such  imprisonment  six  months.  Bat  the  recovery  of  a  penalty  in  a  civil  action,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  five  of  this  act,  and  criminal  prosecution  and  conviction  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  shall  not  be  had  for  the  same  offense. 
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Sbot.  7.  When  the  State  Board  of  Health  shall,  for  the  proteotion  of  a  water  rapply  from  oon- 
tamination,  make  regolatioiiB,  the  execution  of  which  will  require  the  providing  of  some  public 
meuis  of  removal  or  purification  of  sewage,  the  municipality  or  corporation  owning  the  water- 
works benefited  thereby  shall,  at  its  own  expense,  construct  and  maintain  such  works  or  means 
for  sewage  disposal,  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Health.* 

Sect.  8.  The  8tate  Board  of  Health,  any  local  board  of  health,  or  any  municipality  or  corpo- 
ration furnishing  water,  may  cause  the  affidavit  of  the  printer,  publisher,  or  proprietor  of  any 
newspaper  publishing  the  rules  and  regulations  as  provided  by  the  second  section  of  this  act,  to 
be  filed  with  such  rules  as  published  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  county  in  which  the  municipality 
or  corporation  furnishing  the  water  supply  in  any  case  may  be  situated  or  located,  and  such  affi- 
davit and  rules,  or  duly  certified  copies  thereof,  shall  be  deemed  ooncluaive  evidence  of  due  publi- 
cation and  of  all  tlie  facts  therein  stated  in  all  courts  and  in  all  proceedings  or  prosecutions  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sect.  9.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acta  hiconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

Sect.  10.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


APPENDIX  m. 

The  following  is  the  first  set  of  Bules  for  the  sanitary  protection  of 
water-sheds  established  under  the  New  York  State  Act : 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  for  the  Sanitary  Protection  of  the  Waters  of  Hemlock  Lake, 
the  Public  Potable  Water  Supply  of  the  City  of  Rochester. 

Privies  adjacent  to  the  Lake. 
Rule  L 

Section  A.  All  houses,  cottages,  tenements,  tents,  camp  and  picnic  grounds,  adjacent  to  the 
shores  of  Hemlock  lake,  shall  be  provided  with,  at  least,  one  privy,  which  shall  be  placed  upon 
the  ground,  without  any  vault  beneath  it,  and  shall  be  so  constructed  that  metallic  pails,  fifteen 
inches  high  by  fourteen  inches  in  diameter,  can  be  placed  under  the  seats  and  be  frequently  and 
easily  removed  with  their  contents. 

SfiCTioiif  B.  The  privies  shall  be  so  located  that  acoess  to  them  from  the  lake  may  be  had,  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  removal  of  the  pails. 

Section  O.  Occupants  of  the  premises  should  daily  add  earth  or  sshes  to  the  contents  of  the 
pails,  as  a  deodorizer  and  absorbent. 

Section  D.  The  owners  and  occupants  shall  also  exercise  due  care  and  oversight  of  the  pails 
used  in  the  privies. 

Section  E.  When  any  privy  is  to  be  used  in  winter  as  well  as  summer  it  shall  be  so  located  and 
arranged  that  the  pail  may  be  replaced  by  a  water-tight  box  or  trough  resting  on  solid  runners  or 
small  wheels,  and  having  a  staple  by  which  it  may  be  drawn  out  from  under  the  seat,  or  be  other- 
wise so  arranged  that  when  the  box  is  sufficiently  filled,  it  may  be  taken  from  under  the  privy 
and  the  contents  emptied  in  some  safe  place,  where  they  cannot  possibly  be  washed  into  the  lake 
or  into  any  stream  running  into  the  lake,  or  into  any  well  or  spring.  Ashes  should  daily  be 
thrown  into  the  privy  box  as  a  deodorizer. 

Section  F.  No  owner  or  occupant  shall  have  upon  their  premises  any  privy  vault  of  any  kind 
situated  within  two  hundred  feet  of  the  shore  of  Hemlock  lake. 

Rule  II. 

Section  A.  The  city  of  Rochester  shall  furnish  a  sufficient  number  of  pails,  for  the  use  of  each 
privy  situated  within  two  hundred  feet  of  the  shore  of  Hemlock  lake,  and  shall  cause  the  pails  to 
be  placed  under  the  seats,  and  to  be  removed,  emptied,  cleansed  and  disinfected  as  often  as  may 
be  necessary  to  insure  that  they  are  kept  in  good  sanitary  condition. 

*  In  1890  this  section  was  amended,  throwing  even  more  completely  the  expente  of  protection  upon  the  mu- 
nidpality. 
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Section  B.  When  a  full  pail  is  removed  from  a  privy,  its  place  ehall  be  immediately  supplied 
by  an  empty  ona 

Section  C.  The  pails  shall  be  made  of  metal,  and  shall  be  fifteen  inches  high  by  fourteen 
inches  in  diameter,  outside  measurement.  They  shall  be  provided  with  covers,  to  be  used  during 
removal. 

Section  D.  The  removal  of  the  pails  from  the  privies  shall  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  cause  as  little  inconvenience  or  annoyance  to  the  occupants  of  the  premises  as  is  compatible 
with  proper  management  of  the  business. 

Section  R  The  contents  of  the  pails  shall  be  removed  by  the  city  of  Rochester  to  some  point 
below  the  foot  of  the  lake,  and  be  so  treated  and  disposed  of  as  to  cause  no  nuisance  nor  danger 
to  the  public  health. 


Privies  near  Streanu^  Springs  or  Water-courses  on  Hemlock  Lake  Water-shed. 

Bulb  m. 

Section  A.  No  privy  shall  be  located  within  thirty  feet  of  any  stream,  spring  or  dry  water- 
oonrse,  the  water  from  which,  when  running,  empties  eventually  into  Hemlock  lake. 

Rule  IV. 

Section  A.  Any  privy  situated  within  fifty  feet  of  any  stream,  spring  or  dry  water-course,  on 
the  water-shed  of  Hemlock  lake,  or  within  fifty  feet  of  the  bank  of  any  ravine  on  this  water- shed, 
shall  be  constructed  without  a  vault,  and  shall  have  under  the  seats  half  barrels,  tubs,  pails,  or 
water-tight  boxes  or  troughs  arranged  to  be  easily  and  frequently  removed,  emptied,  cleansed  and 
returned  to  their  place,  under  the  privy  seats.  Ashes  or  dry  earth  should  daily  be  used  in  these 
privies  as  a  deodorizer  and  absorbent. 

Rule  V. 

Section  A.  The  owners  or  occupants  of  premises  having  privies  with  tubs,  pails  or  boxes, 
shall  cause  the  contents  to  be  removed  and  the  receptacle  to  be  cleaned  aa  often  as  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  privy  in  good  sanitary  condition. ' 

Section  B.  The  contents  of  the  said  privies  shall  be  disposed  of  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
can  by  no  possibility  be  washed  into  any  stream,  dry  water-course,  ravine,  spring  or  well,  either 
over  the  surface  or  through  the  sub-soil,  and  the  exoremental  matter  shall  be  so  placed  as  not  to 
cause  an  offensive  nuisanca 

Rule  VX 

Section  A.  If,  owing  to  the  porous  character  of  the  soil,  the  height  and  flow  of  the  surface  or 
sub-soil  waters,  the  steepuess  of  the  slopes,  or  other  conditions  of  the  locality,  it  shall  be  the  judg- 
ment of  the  local  board  of  health,  or  of  the  State  Board,  that  the  exoremental  matter  from  any 
privy  may  be  washed  on  the  surface  or  through  the  soil  into  some  neighboring  spring  or  water- 
course, then,  after  due  notice  to  the  owners  or  occupants  of  these  premiaes,  their  privy  shall  be 
made  to  conform  to  the  rules  governing  privies  situated  within  fifty  feet  of  water-courses. 

Garbage, 
Rule  VII. 

Section  A.  The  owners  or  occupants  of  all  houses,  cottages,  tenements,  tents,  camp  and  pic- 
nic grounds,  within  two  hundred  feet  of  Hemlock  lake,  shall  place  all  garbage  produced  on  their 
premises  in  such  receptacles  as  may  be  provided  therefor  by  tiie  dty  of  Rochester. 

Section  B.  No  garbage  shall  be  thrown  into  the  lake,  or  upon  the  ground  within  two  hundred 
feet  of  the  lake,  nor  shall  it  be  thrown  upon  any  spot  where  it  may  possibly  be  washed  into  the 
lake. 
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Rule  VIIL 

Section  A.  The  city  of  Rochester  shall  provide  proper  receptacles  for  receiving  the  garbage 
produced  on  all  premises  Avithin  two  hundred  feet  of  Hemlock  liUce,  and  shall  cause  the  same  to  be 
removed  and  emptied  as  often  as  may  be  necessary. 

Rule  IX. 

Section  A.  All  house  slops,  and  sink  and  laundry  water,  produced  on  premises  adjacent  to 
Hemlock  lake,  shall  be  thrown  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  distributed  so  as  to  prevent 
concentration  and  saturation  at  one  spot,  but  no  such  polluted  water  shall  be  thrown  upon  the 
ground  within  one  hundred  feet  of  the  lake  shore,  or  as  near  that  limit  as  the  depth  of  the  lot 
will  permit,  nor  into,  nor  near  any  spring,  water-course  or  ravine. 

Rule  X 

Section  A.  No  garbage  or  house  slops,  sink  or  laundry  water  shall  be  discharged  into  any 
stream,  spring  or  dry  water-course,  on  any  part  of  the  water-shed  of  Hemlock  lake,  nor  shall  any 
such  putrescible  or  polluted  waters  be  thrown  upon  the  ground  or  into  it,  where  they  may  pol- 
lute any  spring,  stream  or  water-course  on  this  water-shed. 

Animal  Manures. 

Rule  XL 

Section  A.  All  stables  situated  within  two  hundred  feet  of  Hemlock  lake  shall  be  provided  by 
their  owners  or  occupants  with  a  tight  and  well-covered  bin  or  box,  in  which  all  manures  shall  bA 
placed,  and  from  which  it  shall  be  removed  as  often  as  cleanliness  may  require. 

Rule  XII. 

Section  A.  No  stable,  pig-sty,  hen-house,  barn-yard,  hog-yaxd.  hitching  or  standing  place  for 
horses,  or  other  place  where  animal  manure  accumulates,  shall  be  so  constructed  or  located  that 
the  manure  from  it  may  wash  into  the  lake  or  into  any  stream,  spring  or  dry  water-course  run- 
ning into  the  lake. 

Manufacturing  Waste, 

Rule  XHL 

Section  A.  No  waste  products,  putrescible  matters  or  poUuted  waters  from  any  daughter- 
houses,  cheese  factories,  wine  or  beer  vaults,  cider-mills,  tanneries,  saw-mills  or  other  manu- 
factories shall  be  allowed  to  drain  or  wash  into  any  stream,  spring  or  dry  water-conrse,  or  any 
part  of  Hemlock  lake  water-shed,  or  into  the  lak& 


Animal  and  Vegetable  Matters. 

Rule  XIV. 

Section  A.  No  dead  animal,  bird  or  fish,  nor  any  filthy  or  impure  matter,  nor  any  decayed 
fruit,  vegetable  substances,  leaves,  saw-dust,  roots,  branches  or  trunks  of  trees  in  any  condition 
of  their  growth  or  decay  shall  be  thrown  into  Hemlock  lake,  or  so  placed  by  any  person  that 
they  shall  wash  into  the  lake,  nor  shall  they  be  thrown  into  any  spring,  stream  or  water-course 
running  into  the  lake. 
87 
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Washing  Sheep  or  AnimaU. 

Rule  XV. 

Suction  A.  No  sheep  or  otiier  animalH  shall  be  washed  in  Hemlock  lake,  or  in  any  inflnent 
stream  within  half  a  mile  of  the  lake,  nor  shall  any  diseased  sheep  be  washed  in  any  spring, 
pond  or  stream  on  the  water-shed  of  Hemlock  lake. 

Bulb  XVL 

Section  A.  In  accordance  with  chapter  548  of  the  laws  of  1885,  a  penalty  of  #50  is  hereby 
imposed  upon  any  person  or  persons  guilty  of  violation  of  or  non-compliance  with  any  of  the 
above  given  mandatory  rules  or  regulations,  to  be  recovered  under  said  act 

Approved  by  order  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 


APPENDIX  IV. 

The  following  is  the  Massachusetts  Act  for  the  Protection  of  Inland 
Waters  as  Amended  in  1888 : 

AN  ACT  to  protect  the  Purity  of  Inland  Waters,  and  to  require  Consultation  with  the  State 
Board  of  Health  regarding  the  Establishment  of  Systems  of  Water  Supply,  Drainage  sod 
Sewerage. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows : 

Sect.  1.  The  state  board  of  health  shall  have  the  general  oversight  and  care  of  all  inland 
waters,  and  shall  be  furnished  with  maps,  plans  and  documents  suitable  for  this  purpose,  snd 
records  of  all  its  doings  in  relation  thereto  shall  be  kept.  It  may  employ  such  engineers  and 
clerks  and  other  assistants  as  it  may  deem  necessary :  provided,  that  no  oonizacts  or  other  acts 
which  involve  the  payment  of  money  from  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  be  made  or 
done  without  an  appropriation  expressly  made  therefor  by  the  general  court.  It  shall  annually  on 
or  before  the  tenth  day  of  January  report  to  the  general  court  its  doings  in  the  preceding  year, 
and  at  the  same  time  submit  estimates  of  the  sums  required  to  meet  the  expenses  of  said  board  in 
relation  to  the  care  and  oversight  of  inland  waters  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  it  shall  also  recom- 
mend legislation  and  suitable  plans  for  such  systems  of  main  sewers  as  it  may  deem  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  the  public  health,  and  for  the  purification  and  prevention  of  pollution  of  the 
ponds,  streams  and  inland  waters  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Sect.  2.  Said  board  shall  from  time  to  time,  as  it  may  deem  expedient,  cause  examinations  of 
the  said  waters  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  same  are  adapted  for  nae 
as  Bouroes  of  domestic  water  supplies  or  are  in  a  condition  likely  to  impair  the  interests  of  the 
public  or  persons  lawfully  using  the  same,  or  imperil  the  public  health.  It  shall  recommend 
measures  for  prevention  of  the  pollution  of  such  waters,  and  for  removal  of  substances  and  causes 
of  every  kind  which  may  be  liable  to  cause  pollution  thereof,  in  order  to  protect  and  develop  the 
rights  and  property  of  the  Commonwealth  therein  and  to  protect  the  public  health.  It  shall  have 
authority  to  conduct  experiments  to  determine  the  best  practicable  methods  of  purification  of 
drainage  and  sewage  or  disposal  of  the  same.  For  the  purpose  aforesaid  it  may  employ  such  ex- 
pert assistance  as  may  be  necessary. 

Sect.  3.  It  shall  from  time  to  time  consult  with  and  advise  the  authorities  of  cities  and  towns, 
or  with  corporations,  firms  or  individuals  either  already  having  or  intending  to  introduce  systems 
of  water  supply,  drainage  or  sewerage,  as  to  the  most  appropriate  source  of  supply,  the  best  piac- 
tioable  method  of  assuring  the  purity  thereof  or  of  disposing  of  their  drainsge  or  sewage,  having 
regard  to  the  present  and  prospective  needs  and  interests  of  other  cities,  towns,  ooiporations, 
firms  or  individuals  which  may  be  afTected  thereby.  It  shall  also  from  time  to  time  consult  with 
and  advise  persons  or  corporations  engaged  or  intending  to  engage  in  any  manufacturing  or  i 
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boBiiifias,  dnunage  or  sewage  from  which  may  tend  to  cause  the  pollution  of  any  inUmd  water,  as 
to  the  best  practicable  method  of  preventing  such  pollution  by  the  interception,  disposal  or  puri- 
fication of  such  drainage  or  sewage :  provided,  that  no  person  shall  be  compelled  to  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  such  consultation  or  advice,  or  of  experiments  made  for  the  purposes  of  this  act.  All 
such  authorities,  corporations,  firms  and  individuals  are  hereby  required  to  give  notice  to  said 
board  of  their  intentions  in  the  premises,  and  to  submit  for  its  advice  outlines  of  their  proposed 
plana  or  schemes  in  relation  to  water  supply  and  disposal  of  drainage  and  sewage,  andtUlpeiitioHS 
to  the  legislature  for  authority  to  introduce  a  system  of  water  supply^  drainage  or  sewerage  shall 
be  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  recommendation  and  advice  of  the  said  board  thereon.  Baid 
board  shall  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  attorney-general  all  instances  which  may  come  to  its  knowl- 
edge of  omisdon  to  comply  with  existing  laws  respecting  the  pollution  of  water  supplies  and  in- 
land waters,  and  shall  annually  report  to  the  legislature  any  specific  cases  not  covered  by  the 
provisions  of  existing  laws,  which  in  its  opinion  call  for  further  legislation. 

Sect.  4.  In  this  act  the  term  *' drainage  ^^  refers  to  rainfall,  surface  and  subsoil  water  only, 
and  "  sewage"  refers  to  domestic  and  manufacturing  filth  and  refuse. 

Sect.  5.  Chapter  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  of  the  acts  of  the  yew  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six  is  hereby  repealed,  but  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  afiect  the  expenditures 
authorized  under  chapter  thirty  of  the  resolves  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight 

Sbct.  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.     (Approved  May  lb,  1838.) 


APPENDIX  V. 

The  city  of  Passaic,  New  Jersey,  having  proposed  to  turn  its  outfall 
sewer  into  the  Passaic  river  at  a  point  about  4  miles  above  the  Newark 
Water-works  intake,  the  city  of  Newark  sought  to  restrain  Passaic 
from  such  discharge. 

The  following  is  the  Chancellor's  decision  on  the  original  applica- 
tion as  rendered  in  1889 : 

Newark  Aqueduct  Board  v.  City  of  Passaic. 

(^Court  of  Chancery  of  Hew  Jersey.    July  22,  1889.) 

NuiSAKCB— Pollution  of  Stream— Injunction. 

A  corporation  called  the  **  Newark  Aquedaot  Company "  was  authorized  by  statute  to  use 
springs  **and  other  souroes  of  water/*  to  supply  the  inhabitants  of  Newark  with  water,  and  to 
take  such  sources  of  water  supply  by  condemnation.  In  1860  the  city  of  Newark  was  empowered, 
by  act  of  the  legislature,  to  purchase  the  property  of  the  Newark  Aqueduct  Company,  and  to 
make  use  of  its  souroes  of  water  supply,  and  **any  other  sources,**  taking  by  condemnation,  if 
necessary.  The  complainant,  the  Newark  Aqueduct  Board,  is  a  public  body,  charged  with  the 
management  of  Newark*s  water  supply,  and  is  empowered  by  statute  to  maintain  suits  in  equity 
or  at  law  "  for  any  injury  or  trespass  or  nuisance,  done  or  caused,  or  procured  to  be  done,  to  the 
water-HX>urses,  pipes,  machinery,  or  any  apparatus  belonging  to  or  connected  with  any  part  of  the 
works,  or  for  any  improper  use  or  waste  of  the  water."  In  1867  the  complainant  purchased  for 
the  city  of  Newark  land  bordering  upon  the  Passaic  river,  a  tidal  stream,  and  upon  the  land  thus 
purchased  constructed  a  pumping  station^  and,  abandoning  all  other  sources  of  water  supply,  for 
several  years  has  taken  large  quantities  of  water,  for  domestic  and  other  uses,  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Newark,  from  the  Passaic  river.  The  city  of  Passaic,  situate  upon  the  same  river,  about  four 
miles  above  the  complainant's  pumping  station,  proposes  to  discharge  its  main  sewer  into  the 
tidal  water  of  the  river.  The  complainant  alleges  that  such  discharge  will  materially  pollute  the 
water  of  the  river,  and  thereby  create  a  nuisance  injurious  to  it,  and  by  bill,  in  its  own  name  and 
behalf,  seeks  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  proposed  discharge  of  sewage.    Heldy  (a)  that  the 
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water  of  the  Passaic  river,  where  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  belongs  to  the  state,  for  uaea  common  to 
all  its  citizens ;  (b)  that  the  city  of  Newark  has  no  special  rights  in  that  water,  either  by  reason 
of  its  riparian  ownership  on  the  river,  or  by  grant  from  the  state,  which  may  be  injured  by  the 
apprehended  nuisance,  and  enable  the  complainant,  by  showing  an  apprehended  injury,  distinct 
from  that  which  will  be  suffered  by  the  other  inhabitants  of  this  state,  to  maintain  its  individual 
suit  to  restrain  the  nuisance ;  (c)  that,  at  best,  such  special  rights  have  not  been  established  by 
adjudication  in  this  state ;  {d)  that  the  complainant  is  not  in  position  to  ask  for  a  proliminary 
injunction  when  the  right  on  which  it  founds  its  claim  is,  as  a  matter  of  law,  unsettled ;  (e)  that 
the  proceeding  in  equity  to  restrain  a  public  nuisance  is  by  information  by  the  attorney  general ; 
(/)  that  the  statutory  authority  to  the  complainant  to  maintain  a  suit  in  equity  for  nuisance  to 
water-courses  connected  with  its  works  did  not  constitute  it  a  public  agent  to  sue  to  restrain  a 
public  nuisance,  but  merely  clothed  it  with  power  to  sue,  as  an  individual  might,  for  the  proteotum 
of  private  property ;  ig)  that  an  injunction  to  restrain  a  nuisance  will  issue  only  in  canes  wheie 
the  fact  of  nuisance  is  made  out  upon  determinate  and  satisfactory  evidence,  and  that,  if  the  evi- 
dence be  conflicting,  and  the  injury  be  doubtful,  that  will  constitute  a  ground  for  withholding  the 
injunction,  and,  if  the  nuisance  be  merely  apprehended,  it  must  appear  that  apprehension  of 
material  and  irreparable  injury  is  well  grounded,  upon  a  state  of  facts  which  show  the  danger  to 
be  real  and  immediate ;  {h)  that  such  conditions  of  fact  do  not  appear  in  this  case. 

{Syllabus  by  the  Court.) 

On  order  to  show  cause  why  an  injunction  should  not  issue  restraining  the  discharge  of  sewage 
into  the  Passaic  river. 

E.  L.  Price  and  Thomae  N.  McCarter^  for  the  order.     G.  P,  Host  and  J.  W.  Grigffg,  contra, 

McGiLL,  C.  The  complainant  is  a  corporate  body,  composed  of  commiuioners  who  are  from 
time  to  time  elected  by  the  legal  voters  of  the  city  of  Newark,  and  is  charged  by  statute  with  the 
control  and  management  of  the  supply  of  "  pure  and  wholesome  water  "  for  that  city.  Among 
other  powers  conferred  upon  it  is  authority  to  maintain  a  suit  at  law  or  in  equity  for  injury,  tres- 
pass, or  nuisance  to  water-courses  and  apparatus  connected  with  the  water- works  which  axe  con- 
fided to  its  care.  P.  L.  1860,  p.  443.  By  an  act  of  the  legislature  passed  in  the  year  1800,  a 
corporation  known  as  the  *^  Newark  Aqueduct  Company "  was  incorporated  by  the  name  ^'  The 
President  and  Directors  of  the  Newark  Aqueduct  Company,"  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  water 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Newark,  and  was  empowered  to  make  use  of  any  spring  or  springs  that  it 
might  think  necessary  to  use  for  the  purpose  of  obtainiug  a  supply  of  water.  P.  L.  1800,  p.  10. 
By  a  supplement  to  that  act  of  incorporation,  which  was  approved  February  17, 1867,  (P.  L.  19,)  it 
was  recited  that  the  city  of  Newark  was  rapidly  increasing  in  population,  and  that  many  additional 
springs  and  ^^  other  sources  of  water"  were  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Newark  which  could 
be  made  available  by  the  company,  but  which  the  company  could  not  purchase  through  *^  private 
negotiations,"  and  power  was  therefore  given  it  to  search  for  water  and  to  take  by  condemnation. 
By  the  act  of  the  legislature  approved  March  20,  1860,  (P.  L.  442,)  above  referred  to,  the  city  of 
Newark  was  authorized  to*buy  the  property  of  the  aqueduct  company,  and  thereafter  to  take  suf- 
ficient water  to  supply  the  city  of  Newark  from  the  sources  of  supply  which  the  aqueduct  company 
then  used  or  was  empowered  to  use,  and  ^^from  any  other  sources;  ^^  and  in  order  to  make  other 
sources  of  water  supply  available  a  method  of  condemning  water-rights  was  provided.  In  pursu- 
ance of  the  authority  thus  conferred,  the  mayor  and  common  council  of  the  city  of  Newaik 
purchased  the  plant  of  the  aqueduct  company.  In  1867  the  population  of  Newark  had  so  largely 
increased,  and  the  demand  for  a  greater  supply  of  water  had  become  so  urgent,  that  the  compUdn- 
ant  purchased  about  12  acres  of  land,  having  a  frontage  of  about  2,000  feet  upon  the  west  bank  of 
the  Pansaic  river,  about  a  mUe  above  the  viUage  of  Belleville,  upon  which,  at  considerable  cost,  it 
caused  a  pumping  station  to  be  built,  from  which  water  has  since  been  pumped  from  the  Passaic 
river  to  a  large  receiving  reservoir  constructed  upon  high  ground  about  a  mile  from  the  pumping 
station,  and  from  thence  distributed  to  the  city  of  Newark,  two  miles  distant,  and  to  adjoining 
towns,  for  domestic  and  other  uses.  In  1809,  after  the  completion  of  the  pumping  station  and  the 
receiving  reservoir,  all  sources  of  water  supply,  other  than  the  Passaic  river,  were  abandoned.  In 
the  acquisition  of  this  plant  the  city  of  Newark  expended  upwards  of  $1,000,000.  The  water  it 
takes  from  the  river  averages  18,000,000  of  gallons  daily,  and  is  distributed  to  nearly  200,000  per- 
sons, who,  by  paying  water-rates,  confer  a  large  revenue  to  the  maintenance  of  the  water-works, 
and  the  payment  of  the  interest  upon  bonds  that  were  issued  by  the  city  of  Newark  for  their 
construction. 
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The  tide  ebbs  and  flowa  in  the  Pasaaic  river  at  the  point  at  which  NewarVa  enpply  of  water  is 
taken,  and  for  a  distance  of  about  five  miles  above  that  point,  and  one  mile  above  the  city  of 
Passaic,  and  within  the  aame  limits,  the  river  is  in  fact  navigable.  The  city  of  Passaic,  having  a 
population  of  upwards  of  10,000  persons,  is  situated  upon  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  four  miles 
above  the  intake  of  the  water  for  Newark.  It  was  incorporated  in  1873,  (P.  L:  1878,  p.  484,)  and 
in  1875  (P.  L.  1^5,  p.  570)  was  authorized  to  cause  sewers  and  dnuns  to  be  constructed  in  any  part 
of  the  city.  In  pursuance  of  this  power  it  has  lately,  against  the  complainant's  protest,  contracted 
with  the  other  defendants  herein  to  construct  a  main  sewer,  with  several  lateral  sewers  emptying 
into  it,  and  to  so  build  the  main  sewer  that  its  contents  will  be  discharged  into  the  Passaic  river. 
The  plans  for  the  proposed  construction  contemplate  sewera  aggregating  3,650  feet  in  length,  and 
the  drainage  of  110  dwelling-houses,  containing  1,126  inhabitants,  shops,  stores,  and  manufactories, 
in  which  113  people  are  employed,  and  a  public  school  attended  by  about  400  pupils.  The  portion 
of  the  city  in  which  these  drains  are  to  be  located  is  rapidly  building  up  and  increasing  in  popula- 
tion. The  sewers  will  not  receive  the  surface  or  rain  water,  but  will  be  cleared  by  means  of  flush- 
tanks,  and,  as  it  is  estimated,  will  daily  discharge  into  the  Passaic  river  60,000  gallon»of  filth  from 
privies,  sinks,  and  factories.  Health  statisties  exhibit  that  during  the  past  year  20  per  cent,  of  the 
deaths  in  Passaic  were  caused  by  typhoid  and  scarlet  fevers,  diphtheria,  cholera  infantum,  and 
dysentery,  and  it  is  insisted  that  the  foul  excreta  of  patients  suffering  with  those  diseases  will  be 
carried  into  the  Passaic  river  through  the  proposed  sewers,  and  therefrom  germs  of  those  diseases 
will  be  pumped  to  the  complainant^s  distributing  reservoir,  and  be  distributed  to  a  large  population, 
endangering  its  health.  To  secure  the  prohibition  of  the  proposed  discharge  of  these  sewers  into 
the  Passaic  river  is  the  object  of  this  suit. 

The  complainant  takes  the  potdtion,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  proposed  sewage  will  pollute  the 
waters  that  it  supplies  to  Newark  and  other  municipalities,  and  will  thereby  create  a  nuisance 
especially  injurious  to  the  complainant ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  if  it  should  be  determined  that 
the  complainant  will  not  sustain  a  special  and  distinct  injury,  it  is  nevertheless  empowered  by 
special  statutory  authority  to  maintain  this  suit,  if  injury  will  result  to  it  at  all,  though  it  be 
merely  in  common  with  the  remainder  of  the  public.  To  this  the  defendants  reply — Firat^  that 
the  complainant  has  no  right  in  the  waters  of  the  Passaic  river  which  is  not  common  to  all  citizens 
of  this  state,  and  that  an  injury  to  such  a  right  cannot  result  in  such  a  special  and  peculiar  injury 
that  will  enable  the  complainant  to  maintain  this  suit  in  its  own  name ;  second,  that  in  absence  of 
such  special  injury  it  has  no  authority  to  maintain  this  suit ;  thirds  that  if,  under  the  legislation 
from  which  it  derives  its  powers,  the  complainant  has  obtained  a  distinct  right  to  the  water  of  the 
Passaic,  such  right  does  not  clearly  appear,  and  should  be  established  at  law  before  the  issuance  of 
the  injunction  sought;  a.nd,fonrth^  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  proposed  discharge  of  the  sewage 
will  not  pollute  or  otherwise  injuriously  affect  the  waters  of  the  Passaic  at  the  Newark  intake. 

It  is  well  established  that  the  title  to  navigable  tide-water  and  to  lands  under  navigable  tide-water 
is  in  the  state  for  the  support  of  rights  therein  which  are  common  to  the  entire  public,  such  as  the 
rights  of  navigation  and  fishing.  Without  express  grunt  from  the  sovereign,  no  individual  can 
obtain  special  rights  in  either  the  water  itself  or  in  the  land  under  it.  Riparian  owners  have  no 
special  rights  in  navigable  streams  in  which  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows  by  reason  of  adjacency  to  such 
stream,  other  than  alluvion  and  dereliction.  The  rights  common  to  the  public  are  enjoyed  by  the 
riparian  owner  in  common  with  others.  All  that  he  gains  by  adjacency  to  the  water,  in  addition  to 
the  contingent  rights  by  alluvion  and  dereliction,  is  convenience  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  common 
rights.  Stevens  v.  Railroad  Co.,  34  N.  J.  Law,  532L  The  rule  is  different  with  respect  to  the 
riparian  owner  on  a  navigable  stream  in  which  the  tide  does  not  ebb  and  flow.  There  his  title 
extends  to  the  land  under  water  to  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  to  such  use  of  the  water  as  will 
not  work  injury  to  the  rights  of  other  riparian  owners,  or  be  materially  detrimental  to  the  public 
easement  of  navigation.  Attorney  €}eneral  v.  Railroad  Co.,  27  N.  J.  Eq.  1,  8,  688;  Cobb  v. 
Davenport,  32  N.  J.  Law,  369. 

As  the  Passaic  river  at  Newark's  water  intake  is  a  tidal  stream,  that  city  has  no  special  right  in 
the  water  of  the  river  in  virtue  of  its  riparian  ownership,  nor  can  I  see  how  it  can  claim  such  right 
under  the  legislation  to  which  I  have  referred.  It  is  obvious  that  the  legislature  had  in  view  the 
taking  of  water  sources  by  condemnation,  and  that  it  did  not  contemplate  a  grant  of  any  part  of 
the  public  domain.  The  act  of  1800  authorizes  the  use  of  springs  by  the  aqueduct  company.  The 
act  of  1857  extended  the  company^s  power  of  condemnation  to  additional  springs  and  *^  other 
sources,**  and  the  act  of  1860  gave  similar  powers  to  the  complainant  respecting  aU  sources  of  its 
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water  sapply.  No  words  indicative  of  an  intention  to  grant  public  rights  were  used.  The  mle  is 
well  settled  that  general  and  indefinite  words  in  a  statute  will  not  pass  any  prerogative,  right,  title, 
or  interest  of  the  sovereign.  In  Trustees  y.  City  of  Trenton,  SO  N.  J.  £^.  667,  683,  Mr.  Justice 
Dbpue  says :  "  The  common-law  doctrine  is  that  where  the  king  has  any  prerogative,  right,  title, 
or  interest,  and  the  statute  is  general,  he  shall  not  be  barred  of  them  by  the  general  words  of  the 
act,  for  the  king  shall  not  be  bound  unless  the  statute  is  made  by  express  words  to. extend  to  him. 
Magdalen  College  Case,  11  Coke,  74;  Willion  v.  Berkley,  1  Plow.  289;  Bac.  Abr.  tit.  'Stitute* 
(E).  Independently  of  any  doctrine  founded  on  the  notion  of  prerogative,  the  same  construction 
ought  to  prevail,  founded  upon  the  legislative  intent  Where  the  government  is  not  expressly  or 
by  necessary  implication  included,  it  ought  to  be  clear  from  the  nature  of  the  mischiefs  to  be 
reached,  or  the  language  used,  that  the  government  itself  was  in  contemplation  of  the  legislature, 
before  a  court  of  law  would  be  authorized  to  put  a  construction  on  a  statute  which  would  affect 
its  rights."  The  same  judge  in  his  charge  to  the  jury  in  Stevens  v.  Railroad  Ca,  as  reported  in  'Si 
N.  J.  Law,  .'>34,  made  use  of  this  language :  '^  The  distinction  between  the  grant  of  a  mere  fran- 
chise and  a  grant  of  a  portion  of  the  public  domain  is  broadly  marked.  With  respect  to  the 
latter,  the  rule  is  invariably  adhered  to  that,  in  cases  of  doubt,  the  grant  is  to  be  oonstmed  in 
favor  of  the  state,  and  most  strongly  against  the  grantee,  who  will  take  nothing  not  dearly  given 
him  by  the  grant.  *  *  *  An  intent  to  alienate  any  portion  of  them  without  any  consideration 
will  not,  in  the  absence  of  a  formal  grant,  in  express  words,  be  implied,  except  upon  the  cleareBt 
necessity  to  effectuate  the  purpose  of  the  legislature  in  investing  the  grantee  with  public  fran- 
chiaes."  In  the  same  case  in  the  court  of  errors  and  appeals  (S4  N.  J.  Law,  553)  Chief  Justice 
Bbaslbt  says :  ^^  The  state  is  never  presumed  to  have  parted  with  any  part  of  its  property  in  the 
absence  of  conclusive  proof  of  an  intention  to  do  so.  Sach  proof  must  exist  either  in  express 
terms  or  in  necessary  implications.  I  shall  not  cite  authorities  to  sustain  so  familiar  a  proposi- 
tion." State  v.  Bentley,  23  N.  J.  Laws,  538;  Proprietors  of  Bridges  v.  Improvement  Co.,  13 
N.  J.  Eq.  W;  Water  Com'rs  ▼.  Hudson  City,  Id.  420 ;  Townsend  v.  Brown,  24  N.  J.  Law,  87; 
Banking  Co.  v.  Railroad  Co.,  16  N.  J.  Eq.  419,  436;  Endl.  Interp.  St.  §  354. 

Although  it  may  be  proper  in  some  measure  to  relax  the  strict  application  of  this  rule  in  the 
case  of  a  public  body  created  essentially  for  a  public  purpose,  like  the  complainant  before  me,  yet, 
even  there,  there  must  be  some  manifestation  of  the  l^islative  intent  to  grant  public  right&  I 
have  been  referred  to  other  legislation,  having  for  its  object  the  prevention  of  the  pollution  of  the 
waters  of  the  Passaic  within  the  boundaries  of  the  counties  of  Essex  and  Hudson,  (P.  L.  1873, 
p.  688,)  as  indicative  of  legislative  recognition  of  right  in  the  complainant  to  take  water  from  the 
Passaic  where  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows ;  but,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  previous  to  that  legislation 
the  legislature  expressly  authorized  the  city  of  Jersey  City  (P.  L.  1852,  p.  419)  and  the  Harrison 
Aqueduct  Company  (P.  h.  1864,  p.  754)  and  possibly  other  corporations  to  take  the  Passaic  water 
at  the  locality  indicated,  the  legislation  referred  to  may  properly  be  regarded  as  relating  to  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  thus  given.  At  all  events,  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  satisfy  me  that  it  should 
influence  the  construction  of  the  complainant*s  rights,  as  here  contended  for. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  determine  what  right,  if  any,  the  complainant  may  have  in  common  with 
the  public  to  take  water  from  the  Passaic  for  the  uses  to  which  it  devotes  it.  If  such  a  right  ii 
enjoyed,  it  is  a  common  right,  the  interference  with  which,  by  pollution  of  the  water,  does  not 
work  a  private,  direct,  and  material  damage  to  the  complainant  distinct  from  that  which  is  suffered 
by  the  public  at  large,  and  which  is  necessary  to  enable  an  individual  to  maintain  such  a  bill  as 
that  which  is  before  me.  It  is  true  the  injury  to  the  complainant  may  be  greater  than  to  others 
of  the  public,  because  the  complainant  makes  extensive  use  of  the  water  for  purposes  which  will 
not  admit  of  its  pollution,  while  others  may  make  but  little  similar  use  of  it,  and  others  yet  may 
not  use  it  at  aU.  But  the  injury  to  all  is  in  its  character  and  essence  the  same ;  the  difference  is  only 
in  degree.  In  the  absence  of  the  distinct  injury  to  the  complainant,  it  cannot  maintain  this  suit 
Where  a  nuisance  is  purely  public,  the  proceeding  in  this  court  to  restrain  it  must  be  by  informa- 
tion by  the  attorney  general.  The  statutory  authority  under  which  it  is  insisted  the  complainant 
may  maintain  this  suit  is  contained  in  the  sixth  section  of  the  act  of  1860,  above  referred  ta  That 
section  provides  *'  that  the  Newark  Aqueduct  Board  *'  may  prosecute  an  action  or  process  at  law  or 
in  equity  against  any  person  for  money  for  the  use  of  water,  for  the  breach  of  any  contract,  *•*  and 
also  for  any  injury  or  trespass  or  nuisance  done,  or  caused  or  procured  to  be  done,  to  the  water- 
courses, pipes,  machinery,  or  any  apparatus  belonging  to  oc  oonnected  with  any  part  of  the  works^ 
or  for  any  improper  use  or  waste  of  the  water.**    As  the  control  and  management  of  aU  that  per* 
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tainB  to  Newark*8  water  sapply  was  oommilted  to  the  complainant  board,  it  became  oonTenient  and 
proper  that  it  ahoold  be  enabled  to  make  contracts  and  enforce  compliance  with  them,  and  at  the 
Bame  time  to  protect  the  property  placed  in  its  charge.  For  these  purposes  it  was  given 
a  corporate  name  and  existence,  bat  I  find  nothing  in  this  legislation  which  clothes  the  complainant 
with  power  to  do  more  than  an  individual  could  do  in  the  protection  of  his  own  property.  It  does 
not  anthorize  proceedings  either  in  the  name  of  the  state  or  in  the  name  of  the  attorney  general. 
The  injury  contemplated  was  evidently  injury  to  private  rights  only.  It  was  to  apparatus,  pipes, 
machinery,  and  water-courses  connected  with  the  complainant's  works ;  that  is,  injury  to  water- 
courses in  which  the  complainant's  principal  had  some  special  right  of  property.  The  legislation 
evidently  was  designed  to  bestow  a  corporate  existence  upon  the  aqueduct  board  for  certain  pur- 
poses, and,  among  them,  to  maintain  suits  in  ita  own  name  for  the  protection  of  the  property 
intrusted  to  it  in  the  same  manner  as  an  individual  owner  of  that  property  might  sue  for  his  own 
protection.  The  conservation  of  public  interests  is  with  the  state  and  its  attorney  general,  and  its 
bestowal  by  the  legislature  upon  another  agency,  like  the  grant  of  public  domain,  should  be  by 
express  language,  or,  at  least,  by  that  from  which  the  power  must  be  necessarily  implied. 

It  follows,  from  the  views  that  I  have  taken  of  the  questions  thus  far  considered,  that  the  com- 
plainant has  not  shown  either  authority  to  maintain  this  suit  in  behalf  of  the  public,  or  such 
distinct  spedal  rights  in  the  waters  of  the  Passaic  river  as  this  court  will  feel  bound  to  protect,  or, 
at  best,  that  it  has  not  shown  such  authority  and  rights  established  by  adjudication  in  this  state. 
**  No  rule  of  equity,"  says  Chief  Justice  Beaslet,  in  Coach  Co.  v.  Railroad  Co.,  29  N.  J.  Eq.  299, 
304,  *'  is  better  settled  than  the  doctrine  that  a  complainant  is  not  in  a  position  to  ask  for  a  pre- 
liminary injunction  when  the  right  on  which  he  founds  his  claim  is,  as  a  matter  of  law,  unsettled.** 
And  in  the  late  case  of  Haggerty  v.  Lee,  45  N.  J.  Eq.  255,  17  AtL  Rep.  826,  Mr.  Justice  Depub 
reiterates  the  rule  thus  stated,  in  this  language :  *^  It  is  impossible  to  emphasize  too  strongly  the 
rule  so  often  enforced  in  this  court,  that  a  preliminary  injunction  wUl  not  be  allowed  where  either 
the  complainant's  right  which  he  seeks  to  have  protected  in  limine  by  an  interlocutory  injunction 
is  in  doubt,  or  where  the  injury  which  may  result  from  an  invasion  of  that  right  is  not  irrep- 
arable.*' 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  consequences  of  the  contemplated  drainage  will  be  so  disastrous  and 
irreparable  that  I  should  not  dismiss  this  application  without  consideration  of  its  merits,  and  giv- 
ing some  expression  of  opinion  as  to  them.  It  is  a  well-settled  rule  of  equity  procedure  that  an 
injunction  to  restrain  a  nuisance  will  issne  only  in  cases  where  the  fact  of  nuisance  is  made  out 
upon  determinate  and  satisfiwjtory  evidence.  If  the  evidence  be  conflicting,  aud  the  injury  be 
doubtful,  that  will  constitute  a  ground  for  withholding  the  injunction.  2  Story,  Eq.  Jur.  $  924a ; 
Attorney  General  v.  Heishon,  18  N.  J.  ESq.  410.  And,  where  the  interposition  by  injunction  is 
sought  to  restrain  that  which  it  is  apprehended  will  create  a  nuisance,  the  proofs  must  show  that 
the  apprehension  of  material  and  irreparable  injury  is  well  grounded  upon  a  state  of  facts  which 
show  the  danger  to  be  real  and  immediate.  Brookline  v.  Mackintosh,  183  Mass.  215.  The  com 
plainant  grounds  its  apprehension  of  danger  from  the  defendant's  sewage,  if  discharged  into  th 
river,  largely  upon  the  opinion  of  Peter  T.  Austen,  who  is  employed  by  it  as  its  chemist,  and  wh* 
is  also  a  professor  of  chemistry  in  Rutgers  College,  at  New  Brunswick,  in  this  state.  This  gentle* 
man,  assuming  that  both  floating  and  dissolved  matter  discharged  into  the  Passaic  river  will 
reach  the  Newark  vrater  intake  within  a  few  hours  after  its  discharge,  and  be  pumped  into  the 
reservoir  and  distributed  to  the  people  of  Newark,  proceeds  to  diMmss  the  effect  of  the  use  of  sucli 
polluted  water  upon  the  health  of  its  consumers.  He  says :  ^^  E.xperimental  science  has  established 
the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  diseases  are  communicated  from  one  person  to  another  by  means 
of  minute  organisms  known  as  microbes,  bacteria,  b€u;ciUi,  micrococci,  etc.,  or  more  popularly  as 
germs.  The  communicability  of  disease,  as  in  cases  of  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria, 
syphilis,  etc. ,  is  well  understood  by  the  publia  The  germs  or  vims  of  these  diseases  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  proper  membranes,  and  proceed  at  once  to  develop  and  cause  the  specific  functional 
disorders  known  as  disease.  There  is  good  evidence  to  show  that  disease  may  also  be  communicated 
by  water,  if  the  water  contains  disease  germs."  The  affiant  then  refers  to  instances  in  which  the 
prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  in  a  community  was  attributed  to  the  excreta  of  the  typhoid  fever 
patient  in  water  from  which  the  inhabitants  drank.  He  thinks  that  the  albuminoid  matter  in 
sewage  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  under  favorable  circumstances,  will  feed  disease  germs,  and  mul- 
tiply them,  and  that  the  putre&otion  and  deoomposition  of  the  albuminoid  substances  may  pro- 
duce poisonous  nitrogenous  substances  deleterious  to  health.     He  further  stated  that  although 
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a  portion  of  the  Bolid  matter  in  sewage  may  sink  to  the  bottom,  or  become  entangled  with  the 
vegetation  on  the  banks  of  the  river^  the  aolnble  matter  will  still  pass  on,  and  the  solid  matter  that 
sinks  or  becomes  entangled  may  soon  ferment,  putrefy,  and  decompose,  and  impart  to  the  water 
its  products,  and  that  in  process  of  decomposition  gases  will  be  generated  which  will  cause  the 
solid  matter  that  contains  them  to  float  with  the  current. 

In  addition  to  this  affidavit  the  complainant  produced  the  depositions  of  Charles  Jaoobson,  its 
civil  engineer,  and  two  of  its  water  inspectors,  which  show  that  in  October,  18^,  Mr.  Jacobeon, 
accompanied  by  the  two  inspectors,  went  to  a  point  in  the  Passaic  river,  at  about  the  place  where 
the  defendant  proposes  to  discharge  its  main  sewer,  at  a  time  when  the  tide  in  the  river  was  at  full 
ebb  flow,  and  the  volume  and  current  was  at  about  the  average,  and  when  little  or  no  wind  was 
blowing,  and  placed  four  tin  floats  in  the  water,  and  then  followed  them  in  their  course  down  the 
stream.  Three  of  the  floats  became  entangled  in  grass  along  the  shore  of  the  river,  but  the  fourth 
went  to  the  intake  of  the  water  for  Newark,  a  distance  of  about  24,800  feet,  in  four  hours  and  two 
minutes. 

In  reply  to  the  affidavit  of  Professor  Austen,  and  in  support  of  the  answer^s  denial  that  the  dis- 
charge of  its  sewage  will  pollute  the  waters  of  the  Passaic  river  or  create  a  nuisance  therein,  the 
defendant  produced  the  deposition  of  Henry  Wurta,  formerly  state  chemist  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Wnrts  states  that  he  is  by  profession  a  chemist,  and  that  for  the  last  17  or  18  years  he  has  made 
special  study  of  the  waters  of  the  Passaic  river,  and  many  analyses  of  them.  Speaking  of  such  anal- 
yses made  by  him  in  1881  and  1882,  he  says :  ^'  These  analyses  were  so  planned  as  to  follow  up  the 
changes  that  might  take  place  in  the  composition  of  the  river  from  above  Passaic  Falls  down  to 
the  outlet  of  the  Dundee  canal  into  the  tidal  channel  at  Passaic,  showing  the  effect  on  the  sewage 
of  Paterson  if  flowed  through  the  open  air.  Above  the  falls,  the  total  amounts  of  nitrogen  in  the 
water  in  all  forms  by  three  analyses,  made  at  intervals  of  some  weeks,  were  .0217,  .0286,  and  .0881), 
and  in  the  mean  .0897,  grain  per  gallon,  while  at  four  and  a  half  miles  below  the  falls,  at  the 
Broadway  bridge,  the  figures  were  .025-,  .0615,  and  .0863,  in  the  mean  .0809, — only  4  per  cent 
more  than  above  the  fslls.  Thus  in  this  four  and  a  half  miles  of  flow  almost  the  whole  effect  of 
the  sewage  of  Paterson  (then  having  at  least  50,000  people)  had  disappeared  This  is  an  absolute 
loss  and  destruction  of  the  noxious  matter,  as  these  impurities  must  pass  off  into  the  air  as 
ammonia  and  gaseous  nitrogen.  Even  such  portion  of  it  as  is  assimilated  by  plants  and  animals 
living  in  the  water  becomes  thereby  innocuous,  and  ultimately  passes  into  the  air  in  these  same 
gaseous  forms.**  The  affiant  declares  it  to  be  his  opinion,  substantiated  by  the  result  of  his 
analyses,  that  the  nitrogenous  and  putrescible  constituents  of  the  sewage  of  the  city  of  Passaic 
will  substantially  vanish  during  the  down  flow  of  four  and  a  half  miles  from  the  sewer  outlet  to 
the  Newark  intake.  He  also  states  that  on  the  25th  of  April,  1889,  he  examined  the  sewers  of  the 
city  of  Newark  that  empty  into  the  Passaic  river,  and  found  that  they  number  seven,  and  that  the 
nearest  of  them  to  the  Newark  water  intake  is  that  which  is  called  **  Second  River,"  two  and  a 
quarter  miles  below  the  pumping  station.  At  the  foot  of  Clay  street  he  found  two  brick  tunnels 
discharging  directly  into  the  river  *^  streams  of  black  opaque  water,"  having  a  thick,  offensive- 
looking  scum  upon  it  This  sewer  is  three  and  a  quarter  miles  below  the  water  intake,  and  dis- 
charges about  2,000,000  of  gallons  of  sewage  during  the  12  business  hours  of  each  day.  He  further 
states  that  the  tide  in  the  river  carries  a  portion  of  this  sewage  to  the  Newark  intake,  and  that  his 
analyses  establish  that  seventeen-eighteenths  of  the  present  pollution  of  the  water  at  that  intake 
is  caused  by  the  Newark  sewage.  It  is  also  shown  that  at  the  defendant's  proposed  sewer  outlet 
the  Passaic  river  is  about  200  feet  wide,  and  14  feet  deep  in  the  channel,  at  high  tide,  and  that 
because  the  United  States  government  has  removed  the  bars  in  the  river  the  sewage  wiU  be  swept 
back  and  forth  by  the  continual  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  and  that  the  tide  flows  above  the  outlet 
of  the  sewer  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  at  the  end  of  that  distance  rising  about  three  and  a  half  feet 
It  is  argued  that  the  flow  of  each  tide  will  send  the  sewage  back  this  distance  diluted  in  a  great 
body  of  water,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  it  will  thus  be  obliged  to  traverse  a  much  greater  dis- 
tance than  four  and  a  half  miles  before  it  can  reach  the  Newark  intake ;  and  it  is  insisted  that  if 
the  Paterson  sewage  from  50,000  population  disappears  in  a  flow  of  four  and  a  half  miles  above 
tide-water,  that  the  sewage  in  question,  from  only  10,000  population,  must  more  certainly  vanish 
in  this  greater  flow,  added  to  a  washing  by  the  tide. 

In  the  case  of  Attorney  General  v.  Board,  L.  R.  18  Eq.  172.  in  1874,  I  find  that  Sir  6eorc;g 
Jessbl,  M.  R.,  dealt  with  testimony  by  Dr.  Prankland,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry  in 
England,  which  was  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  is  here  given  by  Professor  Austen.    There  Dr. 
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Franklaad  laid  that  no  sewage  oould  be  admitted  into  a  river  withont  deteriorating  the  quality  of 
the  water.  "  The  deterioration,"  he  said,  '*for  washing  and  mannfaotaring  purposes,  may  be,  as 
in  this  case,  insignificant  or  imperceptible ;  but  for  drinking  and  cooking  such  water  becomes 
dangerous,  because,  as  the  rivers  pollution  commissioners  have  shown,  the  sewage  matter  is  not 
perceptibly  altered  in  its  character  by  a  flow  of  seven  miles,  and  scarcely  diminished  in  quantity. 
Neither  does  the  failure  of  chemical  analysis  to  detect  any  deleterious  ingredient  indicate  that 
danger  is  absent,  since  the  nature  of  the  noxious  ingredients  which  propagate  small-poz,  scarlet 
fever,  typhoid  fever,  or  cholera  is  unknown.  A  chemical  analysis  is  therefore  powerless  to  detect 
these  ingredients."  In  the  case  before  me  Professor  Austen  speaks  of  these  ingredients  as  germs  of 
disease  called  "  microbes ; "  that  is,  germs  so  infinitesimal  that  they  derive  their  name,  "  microbes," 
from  the  powerful  glass  bj*  the  aid  of  which  it  is  claimed  they  may  be  detected.  The  theory 
advanced  by  Dr.  Frankland  was  contradicted  by  other  experts,  and  the  Msater  of  the  Bolls,  because 
no  impurity  was  detected  in  the  intake  of  the  Workington  water-works,  declared  that  a  nuisance 
was  not  proven. 

In  Groldsmid  v.  Gommisaioners,  L.  R.  I  Ch.  349,  Lord  Justice  Turner,  referring  to  the 
testimony  of  scientifio  experts  in  a  case  of  nuisance,  said :  "  Speaking  with  all  possible  respect  to 
the  sdentifio  gentlemen  who  have  given  their  evidence,  and  as  to  whom  it  is  but  just  to  say  that 
they  have  dealt  with  the  case  most  ably  and  most  impartially,  I  think  that  in  cases  of  this  nature 
much  more  weight  is  due  to  the  facts  which  are  proved  than  to  conclusions  drawn  from  scientific 
investigations.  The  oondnsions  to  be  drawn  from  scientific  investigations  are,  no  doubt,  in  such 
cases,  of  great  value,  in  aid  or  in  explanation  and  qualification  of  the  facts  which  are  proved,  but 
in  my  judgment  it  is  upon  the  facts  which  are  proved,  and  not  upon  such  conclusions,  the  court 
ought  in  these  cases  mainly  to  rely.  *  *  *  In  my  view  of  this  case,  therefore,  the  scientific 
evidence  ought  to  be  considered  as  secondary  only  to  the  evidence  as  to  the  facts." 

This  view  of  scientific  evidence  in  cases  of  this  kind  so  commends  itself  to  me  that  I  am  con- 
strained to  be  guided  by  it  in  the  disposition  of  the  question  of  fact  I  am  now  considering.  The 
application  here  is  to  restrain  that  which  it  is  alleged  will  oreate  a  nuisance,  not  that  which  in  fact 
creates  a  nuisance.  The  injury  is  prospective,  and  it  is  only  possible  to  judge  from  experience  in 
similar  cases,  experiment,  and  the  opinions  of  experts,  whether  the  apprehension  is  well  grounded 
and  free  from  doubt.  Here  two  important  circumstances  appear— i^n<,  practically  all  traces  of 
the  Paterson  sewage,  as  far  as  the  same  could  be  detected  by  chemical  analysis,  had  diwppeared 
in  the  flowing  water  of  the  Passaic,  four  and  a  half  miles  from  the  place  at  which  it  was  dis- 
charged into  the  river,  although  in  that  part  of  the  river  there  was  no  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide ; 
and,  second^  the  sewage  of  Newark,  washed  by  the  tide  to  the  Newark  water  intake,  readily 
detectable  by  chemical  analysis,  has  not  produced  an  injury  similar  to  that  which  is  apprehended 
from  this  much  smaller  quantity  of  sewage,  to  be  emptied  into  the  river  at  a  much  greater  distance 
from  the  intake.  In  the  light  of  these  circumstances,  it  may  be  asked  why,  if  imperceptible  germs 
of  disease,  fraught  with  danger  to  health  and  life,  continue  in  water  after  all  traces  of  the  sewage 
fxom  which  they  come,  so  far  as  they  can  be  detected  by  the  chemist,  are  lost,  have  not  their 
dangerous  qualities  become  manifested  in  Newark  long  before  this?  This  experience  seems  to  be 
a  complete  negation  of  the  danger  theory  advanced  in  support  of  this  application,  or  is  sufBcient, 
Ht  least,  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  the  danger  apprehended  is  more  than  ohimericaL  I  deem  it 
of  sufficient  weight  to  justify  me  in  withholding  a  preliminary  injunction. 

With  reference  to  the  Newark  sewage,  I  should  add  that  it  is  not  a  sufficient  ground  for  refusal 
of  the  injunction  asked  to  say  that  the  Newark  sewage  is  a  greater  and  more  dangerous  nuisance 
than  the  sewage  of  the  city  of  Passaic  will  be,  and  because  it  pollutes  the  river  the  court  will  not 
restrain  the  small  addition  to  that  pollution  that  the  sewage  of  Passaic  will  make.  The  defendant 
would  have  no  right  to  add  to  existing  pollution,  even  though  it  be  proportionally  much  less  than 
that  which  exists.  Attorney  General  v.  Steward,  20  N.  J.  Bq.  415;  Attorney  General  v.  Gorpoia- 
tion,  L.  R.  5  Ch.  .58^  ;  Attorney  General  v.  Asylum,  L.  R.  4  Ch.  146.  I  will  discharge  the  order 
to  show  cause,  and  deny  the  complainant^s  application. 

Application  for  an  injunction  was  again  made  in  1890  and  a  large 
additional  amount  of  evidence  taken  in  the  fall  of  that  year.  The  de- 
cision is  still  pending. 
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APPENDIX  VI. 

The  following  is  the  Pollution  Prevention  Act  passed  by  the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature  in  1892 : 

AN  ACT  to  preveDt  the  pollution  of  potable  water  used  for  the  sapply  of  cities.     Approved  Feb> 
29, 1892. 

1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Greneral  Assembly  of  Vixginia,  That  it  shall  be  unlawful,  except  as  here- 
inafter provided,  for  any  penton  to  defile  or  render  impure,  tnrbid,  or  offensive  the  water  used 
for  the  sapply  of  any  city  or  town  of  this  state,  or  the  sooroes  or  streams  used  for  f ornisbing 
sach  sapply,  or  to  endanger  the  parity  thereof  by  the  following  means,  or  any  of  them,  to  wit :  by 
washing,  or  bathing  therein,  or  by  casting  into  any  spring,  well,  pond,  lake,  or  reservoir  from 
which  sach  sapply  is  drawn,  or  into  any  stream  so  nsed,  or  the  tributary  thereof  above  the 
point  where  saoh  supply  is  taken  out  of  such  stream,  or  is  impounded  for  the  purposes  of 
such  supply,  or  into  any  canal,  aqueduct,  or  other  channel  or  receptacle  for  water  connected 
with  any  works  for  furnishing  a  public  water  supply,  any  offal,  dead  fish,  or  carcass  of  any  animal, 
or  any  human  or  animal  filth,  or  other  foul  or  waste  animal  matter,  or  any  waste  vegetable  or  min- 
eral substance,  or  the  refuse  of  any  mine,  manufsctory,  or  manufacturing  process,  or  by  discliszg- 
ing  or  permitting  to  flow  into  any  such  souroe,  spring,  well,  reservoir,  pond,  stream,  or  the  tribu- 
tary thereof,  canal,  aqueduct,  or  other  receptacle  for  water,  the  contents  of  any  sewer,  privy,  stable, 
or  barnyard,  or  the  impure  drainage  of  any  mine,  any  crude  or  refined  petroleum,  chemicals,  or 
any  foul,  nozioua,  or  offensive  drainage  whatsoever,  or  by  constructing  or  maintaining  any  privy 
vault  or  cesspool,  or  by  storing  manure  or  other  soluble  fertiliser  of  an  offensive  character,  or  by 
disposing  of  the  carcass  of  any  animal,  or  any  foul,  noxious,  or  putrescible  substance,  whether  sohd 
or  fluid,  and  whether  the  same  be  buried  or  not,  within  two  hundred  feet  of  any  watercourse, 
canal,  pond,  or  lake  aforesaid,  which  is  liable  to  contamination  by  the  washings  thereof  or  perco- 
lation therefrom ;  provided,  that  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  oonstmed  to  authorise  the 
pollution  of  any  of  the  waters  in  this  state  in  any  manner  now  oontrary  to  law ;  and  provided 
further,  that  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  streams  the  drainage  area  of  which,  above  the  point  where 
the  water  thereof  is  withdrawn  for  the  sapply  of  any  city  or  town,  or  is  impounded  for  the  pox- 
poses  of  such  supply,  shall  exceed  fifty  square  miles. 

2.  That  any  person  knowingly  or  wilfully  violating  the  terms  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  for  each  offence  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dol- 
lars, or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  thirty  days,  or  by  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  ooort,  and 
provided  further,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  the  washing  ol 
ore  or  minerals  in  any  of  the  streams  or  waters  of  this  commonwealth  other  than  such  as  may  be 
used  for  the  water  supply  of  any  city  or  town. 

8.  This  act  shall  take  effect  fifteen  days  after  its  passage. 


APPENDIX    Vn. 

The  following  are  the  Kules  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Health 
governing  the  preparation  of  such  plans  for  Sewerage  and  Sewage 
Disposal  Works  as  are  required  by  law  to  be  submitted  to  the  Board 
for  approval : 

The  experience  of  the  past  year  has  shown  the  necessity  for  a  statement  of  what  the  Board  re- 
quires to  be  conveyed  by  the  plane  submitted,  and  of  th»  most  desirable  form  that  these  plans 
Hhould  taka     The  following  suggestions  are  therefore  made,  and  it  is  requested  that  those  iater- 
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eated  with  the  preparation  of  pkuu  will  follow  them  as  closely  as  is  praotioable.    Certain  portions 
must  be  followed,  while  considerable  latitude  can  be  allowed  npon  others,  as  intimated. 

1.  A  plan  of  the  entire  village  will  be  required,  showing  all  streeta,  and  so  far  as  practicable  pro- 
posed streets.  This  must  not  be  on  a  smaller  scale  than  250  feet  to  an  inch  and  may  be  larger.  A 
comprehensive  title,  stating  what  the  map  purports  to  show,  must  be  placed  thereon.  The  scale 
of  the  map  must  be  distinctly  stated,  and  an  explanation  of  all  symbols  used  must  be  given  on  it. 
Ckmtour  lines  should  be  carefully  located  and  dnwn  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  de- 
lineation of  other  featurea  A  sufficient  number  of  elevations  above  an  assumed  datum,  written 
in  figures,  should  be  given  to  show  the  governing  elevations  of  the  ground.  The  elevations  of 
sewer  invert  at  critical  and  other  important  points  should  be  given,  each  surmounted  by  an  oval  as 
a  distinguishing  mark.  When  the  plan  presented  does  not  propose  to  sevrar  the  entire  village,  and 
the  street  profiles  do  not  extend  to  the  ends  of  the  streets  or  to  the  village  limits,  the  elevations  of 
the  ground  at  every  change  of  slope  in  the  streets  beyond  the  limits  of  the  profiles,  and  the  eleva- 
tions of  the  bottoms  of  the  deepest  cellars,  or  other  localities  below  the  level  of  the  street,  should 
be  given  in  their  proper  locations  upon  the  plan.  Upon  this  plan  must  be  shown  all  existing 
sewers,  with  all  the  information  obtainable  regarding  their  depth  below  the  surface,  grades,  sizes, 
man-holes,  lamp-holes,  catch-basins,  flush-tanks,  eta  The  proposed  system  must  be  laid  down  in 
a  clear  and  definite  manner,  showing  the  locations  of  the  lines  in  the  streeta,  the  position  of  man- 
holes, catch-basins,  lamp -holes,  inspection-pipes,  flush-tanks,  ventilators  or  other  appurtenances; 
by  symbols  readily  distinguishable  and  explained  in  the  map-legend.  The  sizes  of  pipe  and  the 
grades  of  inclination  must  be  given  in  figures  alongside  the  line,  and  points  of  change  of  inclination 
or  of  alignment  must  be  definitely  located,  being  part  of  the  information  given  by  the  profiles, 
here  repeated  as  a  great  convenience.  Inclinations  may  be  given  as  fall  in  feet  per  hundred  or  as  a 
slope  ratio.  A  sufficient  number  of  arrows  must  be  drawn  alongside  the  lines  to  show  clearly  the 
direction  of  flow  of  sewage.  The  position  of  outlet  must  be  clearly  shown,  and  the  direction  of 
current  in  the  body  of  water,  if  any,  into  which  the  sewage  flows.  Location  of  disposal  works 
must  also  be  shown.  Independent  lines  of  pipe  proposed  for  subsoil  or  cellar  drainage  should  be 
marked  by  a  different  symbol  from  that  for  tight  sewer  pipe  lines,  and  the  size  of  such  pipes  should 
be  given.  When  the  territory  covered  by  the  village  is  large  the  details  of  sewers  may  be  given  on 
one  or  more  sheets  on  the  large  scale,  the  entire  village  being  shown  on  an  accompanying  map  of  a 
convenient  smaller  scale,  which  shall  contain  the  general  information  required  above. 

2.  Profiles  of  the  streets  proposed  to  be  sewered  and  of  other  lines  of  sewer  must  be  presented  on 
separate  sheets  from  the  plan.  These  profiles  should  be  extended  to  the  entire  length  of  the  street 
and  should  be  presented  for  every  street  in  the  village,  unless  the  elevations  beyond  the  ends  of 
proposed  sewer  lines  are  placed  on  the  plan  as  proposed  in  paragraph  1  above.  These  profiles 
should  show  the  profile  of  ground  surface,  the  elevation  of  particularly  low  points,  such  as  cellar 
bottoms,  low  lots,  etc.,  and  their  distances  from  the  sewer  line,  and  the  grade  line  of  the  sewer. 
Location  of  man-holes,  lamp-holes,  catch-basins,  flush-tanks,  and  other  sewer  appurtenances  should 
be  shown,  also  points  of  intersection  with  other  streets  and  points  of  entrance  of  branches,  with 
their  elevations  at  entranoa  Inclination  of  sewer  should  be  given  in  figures,  also  points  of  change 
of  inclination  being  clearly  defined.  A  small  title  should  appear  on  each  sheet  of  profiles,  giving 
at  least  name  of  Tillage,  scales  and  explanation  of  symbols. 

3.  Details  of  the  general  plans  for  constructions  connected  with  the  sewers,  such  as  man-holes, 
catch-basins,  lamp-holes,  inspection  pipes,  junctions,  valves,  traps,  should  be  given,  and  full 
drawings  of  any  devices  for  special  purposes  demanded  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case. 
Sections  of  sewen  other  than  circular  should  be  shown.  Full  details  of  the  outlet  should  be  given, 
and  plans,  elevations,  sections  and  details  of  special  grounds,  buildings,  machinery  or  other  appara- 
tus used  in  connection  with  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  and  drainage.  Definite  scales  for  these  de- 
tails cannot  be  prescribed.  It  is  necessary  that  the  scales  used  be  huge  enough  to  present  the  in- 
formation clearly  and  definitely,  and  plenty  of  room  should  be  left  between  drawings,  that  they 
may  not  be  unintelligible  on  account  of  crowding.  It  will  be  better  to  present  the  details  on  one 
or  more  sheets  separate  from  the  plans  and  profiles.  Titles  and  subtitles  enough  to  give  name  of 
village,  explanation  of  symbols,  names  of  objects  delineated  and  scales  should  appear  on  each  sheet 
of  details. 

4.  General  specifications  for  the  construction  of  the  system  most  accompany  the  plans,  giving 
the  general  requirements  and  conditions  regarding  trenching,  draining  material,  inspection  and 
laying  of  pipe,  character  of  materials  and  manner  of  construction  of  brick  sewers  and  of  man- 
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holes,  flush  tanks,  outlets  and  other  appnrtenanoes.      The  specifications  intended  for  eontractoiB 
may  be  presented  as  fulfilling  the  above  lequirementa,  if  considered  desirable. 

5.  Duplicates  of  plans,  profiles,  details  and  specifications  must  be  presented.  The  original  will 
be  returned  to  the  sewer  commissioners  upon  approval,  with  the  official  statement  of  that  ap- 
proval. The  duplicate  will  be  filed  according  to  law,  in  the  office  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
The  originals  may  be  in  any  color  desired.  As  portions  at  least  of  each  set  of  plans  will  be  repro- 
duced for  the  annual  reports,  it  is  quite  necessary  that  the  duplicates  be  drawn  in  black  only,  the 
distinction  between  lines  being  made  by  difierent  forms  of  line  rather  than  by  coIohl  They  must 
be  as  perfectly  dear  and  definite  as  the  originals,  and  may  be  upon  tracing  doth.  Bed  lines  may 
be  used  if  the  ink  is  ground  from  a  body  color.    Aniline  red  must  not  be  used. 

6.  A  report  should  be  presented,  written  probably  by  the  designing  engineer,  giving  the  dala 
upon  which  calculations  and  locations  were  made,  such  as  area,  population,  distribution,  estimated 
increase  in  population,  rainfall,  amount  of  surface  drainage  to  be  taken  care  of  and  method  of  dis- 
posing of  it,  amount  of  roof-water,  amount  of  sewage,  and  basis  for  the  estimates  of  these  amounts, 
a  statement  of  such  points  as  are  peculiar  to  the  locality,  a  deseription  of  devices  for  special  pur- 
poses, and  such  other  information  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  a  complete  understanding  of  the 
plans  as  presented.  This  report  should  also  give  a  general  statement  of  the  reasons  for  ohoice  of 
system  and  of  the  method  of  disposal  of  sewage  and  drainage,  an  explanation  of  any  special  feat- 
ures oonneoted  therewith,  and  a  statement  of  the  proposed  manner  of  maintaining  the  works, 
where  a  pnrifio9.tion  plant  is  intended.  A  tabular  statement  of  the  amounts  of  water  and  sewage 
to  be  disposed  of  by  each  sewer  branch  and  main  will  be  found  the  shortest  and  moat  oonvenient 
manner  of  presenting  the  major  part  of  the  information  above  required. 


APPENDIX  Vm. 

AN  ACT  to  Prevent  the  Pollution  of  Rivers  and  Sources  of  Water  Supply.— Chapter  295,  Laws 
of  1886.    Approved,  March  7,  1885. 

To  be  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  : 

Section  1.  No  sewage,  drainage  or  refuse  or  polluting  matter  of  suofa  kind  as  either  by  itself 
or  in  connection  with  other  matter  will  corrupt  or  impair  the  quality  of  the  water  of  any  spring, 
well,  pond,  lake,  stream  or  river  for  domestic  use,  or  render  it  injurious  to  health,  and  no 
human  or  animal  excrement  shall  be  placed  in  or  discharged  into,  or  plaoed  or  deposited  upon  the 
ice  of  any  pond,  lake,  stream  or  river,  used  as  a  source  of  water  supply  by  any  town,  village  or 
city ;  nor  shall  any  such  sewage,  drainage,  refuse  or  polluting  matter  or  excrement  be  placed 
upon  the  banks  of  any  such  pond,  lake,  stream  or  river  within  five  miles  above  the  point  where 
such  supply  is  taken,  or  into  any  feeders  or  the  banks  thereof,  of  any  such  pond,  lake,  stream  or 
river. 

Sec.  2.  The  State  Board  of  Health  shall  have  the  general  supervision  of  all  springs,  wells, 
ponds,  lakes,  streams  or  rivers  used  by  any  town,  village  or  city  as  a  source  of  water  supply, 
with  reference  to  their  purity,  together  with  the  waters  feeding  the  same,  and  shall  examine  the 
same  from  time  to  time  and  inquire  what,  if  any,  pollutions  exist,  and  their  causes.  In  case  of 
the  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  section  one  (1)  of  this  act,  said  Board  may  appoint  a  time 
and  place  for  hearing  parties  to  be  affected,  and  shall  give  due  notice  thereof,  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, to  such  parties,  and  after  such  hearing,  if  in  its  judgment  the  public  health  requires  it, 
may  order  any  person  or  corporation  or  municipal  corporation  to  desist  from  the  acta  causing 
such  pollutions,  or  to  cleanse  or  purify  the  polluting  substance  in  such  a  manner  and  to  such  a 
degree  as  shall  be  directed  by  said  Board,  before  being  oast  or  allowed  to  flow  into  the  waters 
thereby  polluted,  or  plaoed  or  deposited  upon  the  ice  or  banks  of  any  of  the  bodies  of  water  in  the 
first  section  of  this  act  mentioned.  Upon  the  application  of  the  proper  officers  of  any  town,  vil- 
lage or  city,  or  of  not  less  than legal  voters  of  any  suoh  town,  village  or  dty,  to  said 

Board,  alleging  the  pollution  of  water  supply  of  any  such  town,  village  or  city  by  the  violation  of 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  said  Board  shall  investigate  the  alleged  pollution,  and  shall  ap- 
point a  time  and  place  when  and  where  it  will  hear  and  examine  the  matter,  and  shall  give  notice 
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of  snoh  hearing  and  examination  to  the  comphdnant,  and  also  to  the  person  or  corporation  or 
municipal  corporation  alleged  to  have  oaosed  such  pollution,  and  such  notice  shall  be  served  not 
less  than  ten  (10)  days  prior  to  the  time  so  appointed,  and  shall  be  served  in  the  same  manner 
that  now  is  or  hereafter  may  be  by  law  provided  for  the  service  of  a  summons  in  a  civil  action  in 
the  district  court.  Baid  Board,  if  in  its  judgment  any  of  the  provisions  of  thia  act  have  been  vio- 
lated, shall  issue  the  order  or  orders  already  mentioned  in  this  section. 

Sbg.  Sw  The  district  court,  or  the  judge  thereof,  may,  upon  the  complaint  of  said  Board,  or  of 
the  proper  authorities  of  any  town,  city  or  village,  whose  sources  of  water  supply  shall  be  so  pol- 
luted, issue  an  injunction  to  enforce  the  orders  of  said  Board. 

Sec.  4.  Such  orders  of  the  State  Board  shall  be  served  upon  the  persons,  corporatious  or 
municipal  corporations  found  to  have  violated  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  any  party 
aggrieved  thereby  shaU  have  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  district  court  of  the  county  in  which  is 
situated  the  town,  village  or  city,  whose  source  of  water  supply  is  found  to  have  been  polluted, 
and  such  aggrieved  party  shall  have  the  right  to  a  trial  by  jury  in  the  same  manner  as  in  a  civj^ 
action  in  said  court.  During  the  pendency  of  the  appeal,  the  pollution  against  which  the  order 
has  been  issued,  shall  not  be  continued  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  State  Board,  and  upon  the 
violation  of  the  order  the  appeal  shall  be  forthwith  dismissed. 

Sec.  5.  Any  person,  corporation  or  municipal  corporation  desiring  to  appeal  from  any  such 
order  of  the  State  Board,  shall,  within  thirty  (SO)  days  after  the  service  upon  him  or  it,  of  a  copy 
of  such  order,  file  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  district  court  of  the  proper  county,  a  notice 
of  such  appeal,  together  with  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  not  less  than  two  thousand  (2,0(X))  dollars, 
with  two  (2)  sureties,  to  be  approved  by  the  judge  of  said  court,  conditioned  for  the  prosecution 
of  such  appeal  to  judgment,  and  for  the  payment  of  all  the  costs  and  disbursements  that  may  be 
adjudged  against  him  or  it  therein,  and  shall,  within  three  (8)  days  after  such  filing,  serve  a  copy 
of  such  notice  and  bond  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Board;  said  Secretary  shall  within  ten  (10) 
days  thereafter,  deliver  such  copies  so  served  upon  him  to  the  Mayor  or  other  chief  executive 
officer  of  any  such  city,  village  or  town,  whose  source  of  water  supply  has  been  found  to  have  been 
so  polluted. 

Sec.  6.  Water  boards,  Wbter  commissioners,  water  oompanies  and  the  proper  officers  of  any 
city,  village  or  town,  making  use  as  a  source  of  water  supply,  of  any  well,  spring,  pond,  lake, 
stream,  river,  reservoir  or  well,  within,  or  partly  within,  this  State,  and  distribating  the  waters 
thereof  for  public,  domestic  and  general  uses,  shall,  from  Ume  to  time,  and  whenever  required  by 
said  Board,  make  returns  to  said  Board,  upon  blanks  to  be  furnished  by  it,  of  such  matters  as 
may  be  required  by  said  Board  and  called  for  by  such  blanks,  and  any  such  water  board,  water 
commissioners,  water  company,  or  officers  of  any  city,  village  or  town,  who  shall  for  the  space  of 
thirty  (30)  days  after  being  f urniahed  with  such  blanks,  fail  or  neglect  to  make  any  such  report 
so  required,  shall  for  each  and  every  such  neglect  or  failure,  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred (100)  dollars,  for  the  use  of  the  local  Board  of  Health,  or  the  proper  officers  acting  aa 
such,  of  the  city,  town  or  village  where  such  delinquent  has  its  principal  office.  Said  State  Boan 
shall,  m  the  name  of  the  State,  prosecute  in  the  district  court  of  the  proper  county  an  action  for 
the  recovery  of  the  penalty  or  forfeit  therein  imposed. 

Sbc.  7.    This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 
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Absobftioii  ditchM,  Hospital  for  the  Innne,  London. 
Ont. 4«. 

Acid,  may  be  actionable  pollution  If  discharged  Into 
■treama,  100;  effect  on  nitrification,  197;  sewage, 
Worcester,  MafiK..  486. 

Act,  rivers  poilntion  prevention,  English,  669;  New 
York,  574  :  Maasachasetts,  57b;  Virginia,  586 ;  Min- 
nesota, 688. 

Aotlnomyooeis,  28. 

Adams,  CoL  Jnlins  W.,  68,  44SL 

Adeney.  W.  B.,  234. 

Adverse  possession,  relation  of,  to  stream  pollution, 
108,  104. 109. 

A(lratlon  and  oxidation,  acting  in  conjunction  with 
aquatic  plants  and  animals,  6S ;  experiments  on 
purification  of  sewage  by  aAratlon,  898 ;  a(lration  at 
Wayne,  Pa.,  585. 

Agricultural  experiment  stations,  work  on  soil  physios, 
164. 

Air  oompiessor,  Band.  Worcester,  Mass.,  489. 
Temperatnres,  see  temperatures. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  at,  11. 

Albion,  N.  Y.,  purification  plant  proposed,  667. 

AlgsB,  number  present  in  and  effect  on  polluted 
streams,  79;  in  Beaver  dam  brook.  81-S9 ;  inflnonce 
of  mineral  nitrates  on  growth  of,  81;  food  for  young 
fish,  67 :  food  for  rhixopods,  90. 

Alkali,  effect  on  nitrification,  107. 

Allen,  Chas.  A.,  419,  4S0,  466. 

Alum,  use  in  paper  manufacture,  49 ;  woollen  manu- 
facture, 61 ;  cotton,  carpet,  blanket,  and  oloth  mann- 
facture,  64,  see  Chemical  preoipitants. 

Alumina,  sulphate  of.  see  Chemical  precipltsnts. 

Amherst,  Mass.,  disposal  on  land  and  sedimentation, 
661. 

Ammonia,  how  produced,  160. 

Ammonias,  free  and  albuminoid,  decrease  of,  in  IIllnoiB 
and  Michigan  Canal,  09 ;  relations  of,  to  ammonias 
and  organic  nitrogen  of  Frankland  and  Armstrong 
process,  168,  condition  of,  in  sewage,  15S. 

Analyses  (see  in  addition  to  below,  list  of  tables,  p.  xxv). 

Comparison  of  methods  by  Henry  Martin,  16i3  ;  night 

soil.  167. 

Sewsge,  Bochester,  N.  Y.,  91 ;  Chicago  Stock  Yard, 

89;  Constituents  of  sewage,  83  :  American,  152 ; 

English,  168  ;  London,  154 :  Biigby,  Bug..  940 ; 

East  Orange.  N.  J.,  894,  896:  Mystic  Valley, 

406;  Woicefiter,  Mass.,  416,  437;  Pullman,  111., 

466;  South  Framlngham,  Mass.,  and  eflluent, 

Boils,  how  mechanical,  ara  made,  168,  164,  166; 

Pullman.  111.,  467. 
Sludge.  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  894. 
Street  drainage,  165. 

Water,  Bochester,  N.  Y.  (from  well).  90 ;  Black- 
stone  Biver,  48,  44  ;  Connecticut  Biver,  66,  67 ; 
Passaic  Biver,  60,  61,  63  :  Schuylkill  Biver.  64; 
Mississippi  Biver,  65;  Illinois  and  Michigan 
Canal.  67.  70;  Hudson  Biver,  70  :  snb-soil  water 
from  South  Framlngham  drain,  80,  81. 
Angell,  on  prescriptive  right  to  x>ollute  water-courses, 

108. 
Animals  and  plants,  purifying  effect  of.  in  Passaic  Biv- 
er, 69,  69  ;  minute,  how  distinguished,  77 :  agents  in 
purification  of  streams,  89 ;  minute  animal  life  in 
polluted  water,  94. 
Animals,  infections  diseases  of,  94 ;  diseases  of,  in  re- 
lation to  pnblio  health  (BillingB),  97 ;  injury  to 
streams,  81. 


Anthrax,  description,  27 ;  ontbreak  at  Bradford,  Eng- 
land, 37  :  literature,  28  :  Iowa  case,  31. 

Atherton.  Geo.,  559. 

Atlantic  City.  N.  J.,  sewage  flow  for  a  year,  144 ;  me- 
chanical separation  of  sewage,  663. 

Austin,  Henry,  173. 

Baoxllus,  typhoid  fever  and  bibliography.  7.  8 ;  mal- 
lei, specific  germ  of  glanders,  13 ;  prodigiosne,  ex- 
periments  with,  in  sand  filter.  14 ;  anthrax,  27. 

Bacteria,  harmless  and  pathogenic,  5 ;  In  sewage  muds, 
96 ;  Lortefe's  paper  on  pathoRenio,  in  Lake  Geneva, 
95 ;  survival  of  pathogenic,  96;  of  nitrification,  188, 
191 ;  how  removed  by  chemical  precipitation,  321 ; 
growth  stimulated  by  nitre,  324  ;  removed  by  inter- 
mittent filtration,  267,  276,  276.  277.  278.  283,  286, 
887,  288;  removed  at  South  Framlngham,  Mass., 
489. 

Baffle-board  for  mixing  chemicals,  908;  plates, 
Worceeter,  Mass..  435. 

Ball,  Phinehas,  415,  488. 

Barber,  Dana  C,  64. 

Bassett,  C.  Ph.,  182, 886,  899,  622,  648.  649,  667. 

Bealey  v.  Shaw,  case  of,  103. 

Beggiatoa  alba  and  its  relation  to  sewage  efllnents, 
842  ;  legal  proceedings  caused  by,  at  (3roydon,  Eng- 
land, 348. 

Bennett,  A.  W..  848. 

Benienberg,  Geo.  H.,  466. 

Berlier  system,  1,  8. 

Berlin  sewage  farm,  251. 

Bigelow,  Chief  Justice,  on  eminent  domain.  111. 

Billings,  Frank  8.,  26,  27. 

Blackstone  on  the  law  of  custom,  104. 

Blackstone  Biver,  analyses  of,  48,  44. 

Blood,  corpuscles  found  in  sewage  muds,  96 ;  discharge 
into  streams,  actionable  pollution.  100 ;  source  of  or- 
ganic nitrogen,  160. 

Blyth,  A  Manual  of  Public  Health,  29. 

Bulton,  E.  D.,  874. 

Bond,  Fred,  659. 

Bonnot  Co.,  666. 

Boston,  decision  in  regard  to  maintaining  purity  of 
water  supply,  106;  main  drainage,  177,  iwt ;  early 
sewers  at,  177 ;  filth-hoist,  deposit  sowers,  188 ; 
sewerage  tunnel,  184. 

Bowditch,  B.  W..  560. 

Brackin^  S.  £.,  648. 

Brewsters,  N.  Y.,  electrical  treatment,  668. 

Brewer,  Professor  W.  H.,  50. 

Bridgeport  pumping  station,  Chicago.  174,  862. 

Broad  irrigation,  see  Irrigation. 

Brockton.  Mass..  intermittent  filtration,  667. 

Brooks,  Fred,  490. 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  purification  plant  proposed  for  96th 
Ward,  567. 

Brown,  Professor  Charles  C.  71,  78. 

Byrne,  Qeo.  B.,  874. 

Cahal,  niinois  and  Michigan,  66, 174. 

Canton,  C,  chemical  preclpitstlon,  668. 

Carbon,  amount  In  excrements,  157. 

Carbonic  acid,  decomposed  by  algae,  etc.,  79. 

Carpenter,  Dr.  Alfred,  250. 

Carriers,  sewage.  226 ;  State  Insane  Hospital,  Woroes- 
ter,  Mass.,  459 ;  Massachusetts  Beformatory.  Con- 
cord, 473 ;  Bhode  Island  State  Institutions,  Oans- 
ton,  477;  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  London.  Ont., 
498;  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Foeble-Mlnded, 
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Waltham,  ICan.,  508.  610 ;  School  for  Boys,  Law- 
rencevlUe,  N.  J.,  514;  Summit,  N.  J.,  624  ;  Hnat- 
ings,  Neb..  &S0 ;  Colorado  Springs,  Col.,  643  :  Pas- 
adena, Cal,  648  ;  Gardner,  Mass.,  619;  Lenox,  Mass., 
560.  • 
Carter,  H.  H.,  481. 

Catch-work  system  of  broad  irrigation.  fGS. 
Cesspool,    actionable   pollution   when    erected    near 

a  stream,  100. 
Chamber,  tidal,  Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  400,  4C4. 
Chancellor.  C.  W.,  8. 
Chandler.  Professor  Charles  F..  70. 
Chapln,  L.  E.,  568. 

Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  chemical  precipitation,  666. 
Chemical  agencies  in  self-puriHcation  of  a  stream,  99. 
Chemical  composition  of  sewaged  and  nnsewaged  grass, 

SlO ;  milk  from  cows  fed  with  sewaged  grass,  241. 
Chemical  mixers,  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  890  ;  Canton, 
O.,  664;  Chantanqna,  N.  Y.,  World's  Colombian 
Expoaition,  Chicago,  565. 
Chemical  preoipitants,  amonnt  used,  East  Orange,  N. 
J.,    390  ;    experiments   regarding.    Mystic    Valley 
Works,  408,  and  Worcester,  Mass.,  496. 
Alum,  experiments.  Mystic  Valley  Works,  407 ;  use 

and  cost  of.  Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  404. 
Alumina,  sulphate   of,  one  of   three  chemicals 
chiefly  used  as  a  precipitant,  SOS  ;  chemical  ac- 
tion of,  S04 ;   used  in  Lawrence  experiments, 
9U9.  817,   236;   precipitant  for  manufacturing 
wastes  at  Wanskuck  Mills.   Provldenoe,  R.  I.. 
896 ;  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  888,  890,  896  ;  Mystic 
Valley  Works,  exiwrimenU,  409,  uw,  410.  414 : 
Worcester,  Mass.,  use  and  cost,  4%,  487,  488 ; 
World's  Columbian  Exposition.  666. 
Clay,  experiments.  Mystic  Valley  Works,  407. 
Copperas,  nsed  with  lime  in  Lawrence   experi- 
ments, 809,  814,  881 ;  World's  Columbian  Expo- 
sition, «e. 
Ferric  sulphate,  as  precipitant  in  Lawrence  ex- 
periments, 816,  221. 
Ferrous  sulphate,  one  of  three  chemicals  chiefly 
used  as  preoipitants,  803 ;  chemical  action  of, 
804. 
Lime,  one  of  three  chemicals  chiefly  used  as  a 
precipitant,  803 ;  chomicHl  action  of,  804 ;  used 
in  Lawrence  experiments,  8U9,  811.  SOD;  and 
copperas,  8l4,  380 ;  and  ferric  sulphate,  816 ; 
for    mnnnfacturing   wastes,    Wanskuck   Mills. 
Providence,    R.   I.,   896 ;    Coney    Island.  970 ; 
Round  Lake,  N.  y.,872:  White  Plains,  N.  Y.. 
877 ;  Sheepsheail  Bay,  N.  Y.,  888 :  East  Orange, 
N.  J.,  888,  81K),  898  ;  Mystic  Valley  Works,  ex- 
periments, 406  :  Worcester,  Mass  ,  use  and  cost, 
480,  486,  487,  488,  «i9:  Woild's  Columbian  Ex- 
position. Chicago,  666. 
Manganate  of  i«oda  and  nitre,  888. 
Porchloride  of  iron.   Coney  Island.   N.  Y.,  870; 
Round  Lake,  N.  Y..  872;  White  Plains.  N.  Y.. 
878 ;  cost  of.  at  White  Plains,  879 ;  Sheepehead 
Bay,  882 ;  recommended,  East  Orange,  N.  J., 
886. 
Sulphuric  acid,  experiments.  Mystic  VaUcy  works, 
407. 
Chemical  precipitation,  reagents  and  theory  of,  808 : 
conditions  essential  for  success,  804 ;  ciassiflcntlon 
of  methods,  806  :  capacity  of  tanks,  806  ;  vertical 
tanks,  methods  of  sludge  disposal.  807;     mixing 
chemicals,  308;   Massachusetts  experiments,  809; 
results  of  experiments  with  equal  money  values  of 
different  chemicals,  S18 ;  deductions  from  Lawrence 
experiments,    820;    of   mannfacturing    wastes    at 
Wanskuck  Woollen  Mills,  Providence.  R.  I.,  296;  and 
intermittent  filtration,  comparative   cost  and  effi- 
ciency where  fll tor-beds  would  have  to  be  protected 
from  frost.  887,  841 ;  relative  efficiency  of,  and  iu- 
termittent  filtration,  841 ;  results  with,  generally  to 
be  adopted  in  America  only  where  land  treatment  Is 
impracticable,  849  ;  Coney  Island.  N.  Y.,  869  ;  Round 
I*akp,  N.  Y.,  iVn  :  White  Plains.  N.  Y.,  874  ;  cost  of 
constructing  White  PIain.4  plant.  380 :  estimated  cost 
of  operating  While  Plnlns  plant,  881  :  Sheepshead 
Bay,  N.  Y.,  881  ;  East  Orange,  N.  J..  388 ;  co8t.  con- 
stnicting  and  operating,  397.   398 ;  Long  Branch, 
N.   J..  899  ;  Mystic  Valley  Works,  4('6 ;    report  of 
Wm.  Ripley  Nichols  on,  406  ;  coat,  414;  Worcester. 


Mass.,  416 :  estimated  coat,  431 ;  why  preferrad  l>y 
Mr.  Allen,  488;  cost  of  operating,  488 ;  Provldeaoe, 
R.  L.  proposed,  441,  448.  449  ;  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane.  London.  Ont.,  600 ;  Los  Angeles,  Oal.,  d}«- 
cussed,  658,  566 :  Canton,  O.,  668  ;  Chantanqna,  N. 
Y.,  World's  Columbian  ExposiUon,  666. 
Chemicals,  list  of,  nsed  In  varioos  mannfactariog  proc- 
esses, 68,  63,  64.    See  Chemical  preoipitants. 
Chesbrongh,  E.  S..  40,  169, 180,  461. 
Cheyenne,  Wyo. ,  irrigation,  669. 
Chicago,  statistics  of  typhoid  fever  at,  19;  population, 
19 ;  analysis  of  stock-ynrd  sewage,  82  ;  drainage  oom- 
minion,  66,  174;  water  supply  and  sewerage  sys- 
tems, 169,  174, 176. 
Chicago  River,  sewer-discharge  into,  66 ;  description 

of,  178 ;  poUution  of,  174. 
Chlorine,  amonnt  in  water  of  Beaver  Dam  brook,  FQ ; 
as  deodorizer  and  disinfectant,  Coney  Island,  N.  Y.. 
870  ;  Round  Lake,  N.  Y.,  878,  878;  White  Plains, 
N.  Y.,  879. 
Cholera,  water-borne  disease,  18. 
City  populations,  American,  growth  of.  181. 
Cities,  American,  use  of  water  in.  119 ;  population  of, 
180, 127,  138,  189 ;  popnIaUon  at  ten  year  periods. 
189. 
Clarke,  Eliot  C,  160,  163,  IIZ  419.  466,  480,  490. 
Clay  in  suspension,  effect  of.  in  assisting  sedimentation, 
9k ;  slxe  of  iwrticles,  163.   See  Chemical  pi^cipiiants. 
Coefficient,  nniformity,  of  filtering  materials,  167. 
Cohoea,  N.  Y.,  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  st,  10. 
Coke  filters,   Long  Branch.  N.  J.,  408,  404 ;  Mystic 

Valley  Works,  recommended,  407. 
Collier,  Peter,  168. 

Colorado  Springs,  Col.,  irrigation,  639. 
Combined  systems  of  sewerage,  provision  for  rainfall 
ill,  188 ;  impossibility  of  providing  for  all  the  rain- 
fall, 184 ;  vs.  separate,  160 ;  impossibility  of  purifying 
whole  flow,  168. 
Commission,  Massachusetts  drainage,  118. 
Common  law  as  to  rights  of  riparian  proprietors,  09 ; 
prescriptive  right,  how  acquired  by,  102 ;  rule  of, 
modified  by  mlU  acts.  118, 118. 
Connecticut,  sanitary  investigations  !n,  45. 
Connecticut  River,   flow,  pollution,  analyses,  66,  57 ; 

emergency  water  supply  at  Hartford,  67. 
Coney  Island,  N.  Y.,  chemical  precipitation  at,  870. 
Cooley,  L.  £.,  174. 

Copperas,  waste,  867 ;  product  of  Iron  manufacture,  48 ; 
nse  in  mannfacturing,  61,  62,  64.    See  Chemical  pns 
cipitants. 
Cary,  C.  A..  26. 

Cotton  mauufacture,  wastes  resoltlng  from,  (8,  68. 
Crenothrix,  present  in  water  of  Beaver  Dam  brook,  81. 
Cresson.  Dr.  Charles  M.,  64. 
Crimp,  W.  Santo.  164. 
Croes,  J.  J.  R.,  888.  511. 
Crookshank,  Manual  of  Bacteriology,  86. 
Crops,  experiments  with,  in  England,  885,  848 ;  Pall- 
man,  111.,  profit  from,  466;  destroyed  by  worms,  466; 
Hosdngs,  Neb.,  suitability  of  soil  for,  628;  purifica- 
tion placed  before,  681 ;  Los  Angelea,  Cal.,  alteged 
effect  of  sewage  on,  656. 
Alfalfa,  Colorado  Springs,  Col.,  548. 
Asparagus,  Pullman.  111..  464:  Redding,  Cal.,  649. 
Barley.  Leamington,  Bug.,  246. 
Beans,  Leamington.  Bng..  846 ;  Fresno,  Cal.,  545. 
Beets,  Pasadena,  Cal.,  549. 
Cabbage,  Leamington,  Eng..244;  Pullman,  111.. 

464  :  South  Framlngham,  Mass.,  489. 
Carrots,  Leamington,  Eng..  846. 
Cauliflower,  Pullman,  111.,  464. 
Celery,  Pullman,  111.,  464. 
Com,  Pullman,    III.,  464 ;    Sonth   Fnuningham, 

Mass.,  488,  4s9  ;  Fresno.  Cal..  545. 
Garden  truck.  Pasadena,  Cal..  .M9. 
Grain.  Massachnsetts  Reformatory.  Concord,  ^78. 
Grass,  amount  raised  by  sewage  irrigation  and  re- 
sults of  feeding  it  to  milch  cows  at  Rugby.  Eng., 
886,  288 :  chemical  composition  of  Rugby,  240 ; 
Massachusetts     Reformatory,     Concord,     m ; 
Wayne,  Pa..  688:  Trinidad.  Col..  644;  Italian 
rye  grass.  844,  846 ;  East  Onmge,  N.  J.,  890 ; 
Pullman,  ni.,464. 
Lettuce.  Fresno,  Cal ,  645. 
Mangolds,  Leamington,  Eng.,  844. 
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Oats,  34$ ;  Leftmington,  Eng.,  S46. 

Onlona,  Pnllman,  III.,  464. 

Paranips,  Lniraington,  Eng.,  946;  Fresno,  CSal., 

S46. 
Peas,  Fresno,  Cal,  546. 
Potatoes,  Leamington,  Kng.,  S45;  Pnllman,  m., 

464  ;  Fresno.  Cal..  645 ;  Bedding,  Gal.,  549. 
Prickly  oomfrey  and  rhubarb,  Leamington,  Eiig., 

846. 
Bqnnshes,  Fallman,  111.,  464 ;  South  Framingham. 

MaM,4i>9. 
Tnmips,  Leamington,  Eng.,  846 ;  Pasadena,  Cal., 

649. 
YegetAbles,  Colorado  Springs,  Col.,  643;  Helena, 

Mont,  658. 
Yamff,  Fresno,  Cal.,  646. 
Current  floats,  Providence,  R.  I..  444. 
Cnnier.  Dr.  Charles  G.,  75. 

Custom,  evidence  of  voluntary  abrogation  of  rights  in 
streams.  109;  law  of.  104  :  may  dedicate  stream  co 
manufacturing  use,  117. 
Cyclops,  present  in  polluted  water,  76;  size,  77 ;  fecun- 
dity of,  77,  78 ;  devour  human  excrement,  78. 

DATX8,  J.  P..  4S.  180,  418,  419,  446. 

Dejecta,  sterilization  of,  from  diseased  persona,  19; 
how  diidnfected,  13. 

Deposit  fwwers,  Boston  main  drainage,  183,  184. 

Derby,  Dr.  George,  84. 

Detroit,  statistics  of  use  of  water,  196. 

Diarrhoea,  water-borne  diseam,  IS. 

Diatoms,  number  and  law  of  development  in  polluted 
streams,  79 ;  number  in  Beaver  Dam  brook,  89 ;  food 
for  young  flsh.  87  ;  food  for  rhizopods,  90. 

Dibdin.  W.  J.,  94, 154. 

Dilution  to  prevent  nuisance  from  sewage  in  streams, 
12. 

Disease  germs,  theory  of,  4 ;  in  sewage  mn^  95,  9A. 

Dineases,  communicable,  Intercommunicable,  4 ;  lint 
of  water-borne,  19;  infectious,  of  animals,  94,  and 
relation  to  man,  30;  views  of  natives  of  India  re- 
garding canration  of  diseases,  110. 

Disinfectants,  American  Public  Health  Association  re- 
port on,  8,  19 ;  chloride  of  lime,  13 ;  chlorine,  Coney 
Island,  N.  Y.,  370  :  Round  Lake,  N.  Y.,  8T9,  878  ; 
White  Plains,  N.  Y..  879. 

Dodge,  Professor  James  A..  66. 

Doty,  Duane.  466. 

Drainage,  character  of  street,  164. 

Drnins.  sngs;e«tion  for  covered  winter  absorption,  980 ; 
use  of,  for  carrying  excrement.  36. 

Drown,  Dr.  Thomas  M.,  98,  163,  993. 

Dupr6.  A.,  and  Dibdin,  W.  J.,  experiments  on  purify- 
ing sewage  by  afiration,  999. 

Dye  wastes,  may  be  actionable  pollution  if  dischaiged 
into  streams,  100. 

Dysentery,  water-borne  disease,  19. 

EASEsmm  In  streams,  bow  created,  109. 
East  Orange,  N.  J.,  ground- water  in  sewers  of.  189 ; 
chemical  precipitation  and  intermittent  filtration  at, 

QUO 

Eaton,  Fred.  651,  659. 

Effluent,  Coney  Island,  N.  Y.,  370  ;  White  Plains, 
N.  Y.,  880 :  Sheepehead  Bay.  N.  Y.,  889 ;  Gardner, 
Mass,  590 ;  Summit,  N.  J.,  599;  diteh.  Mystic  Valley 
works,  408  ;  pipe,  Worcester,  Mass.,  434.  436 ;  South 
Framingham,  Mass.,  488 ;  where  discharged,  Marl- 
borough, Mass.,  506. 

Ejector,  Shone,  for  handling  dudgo,  Worcester,  Mass., 
440 ;  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Rochester,  Minn.,  601, 
509. 

Electrical  treatment,  Brewsters,  N.  Y.,  and  cost  of, 
563. 

Electrolysis,  literature  of,  8. 

Embrey  v.  Owen,  decision  in  case  of.  99. 

Eminent  domain,  discussion  of.  110,  111. 

English  Rivers  Pollntion  Prevention  Act,  669. 

Ensllsge,  see  silos. 

Entomostraca,  in  relation  to  self-pnriAcation  of  streama. 
76-79 ;  food  for  flsh,  87  ;  marine  forms.  89. 

Entozoic  diseases,  sewage  farms  centres  of  distrlbntiaD, 
80. 

Evans  v.  Merri weather,  case  of,  101. 


Evaporation  at  Fort  Collins,  Col.,  899. 

Excrement,  human,  danger  of,  in  drinking  water,  4 ; 
detected  in  sewage  contaminated  waters,  77,  78 ;  in 
sewage  muds,  95  ;  unreasonableness  of  turning  into 
streams,  101 ;  general  data  of  human  and  animal, 
156,  157, 158. 

Experiment  stations,  agricnltural,  work  on  soil  phyaica, 
164.t 

Expert  witnesses,  opinions  of,  on  effect  of  stream  pol- 
lution, 98. 

Fson,  in  sewage,  160 ;  amount  from  mixed  popula- 
tion, nitrogen,  phosphates,  and  potash  in,  155. 
Fanning,  J.  T.,  1^6. 

Farquhar  -  Oldham   filter,  9 ;      recommended.     Bast 
Orange,  N.  J.,  385 ;  tried.  Mystic  Valley  Works,  408. 
Far  Rockaway,  N.  Y.,  purification  plant  proposed,  567. 
Femald,  Chas.  H.,  98. 
Ferric  sulphate,  see  Chemicnl  preclpltants. 
Ferrous  sulphate,  see  Chemical  precipitants. 
Fertilizers,  explanations  and  valuations,  160, 161, 169 ; 
experiment    station,    162;   sludge    used   as.    East 
Orange,  N.  J..  898  :  Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  404:  Mys- 
tic Valley  Works,  414  ;  Woi-oester,  Mass.,  4S9  ;  Marl- 
borough, Mass.,  606 ;  Amherst,  Mass.,  561  ;  provi- 
sion to  use  sev^nge  as.  South  Framingham,  Mass.,  486. 
Filth-hoist,  Boston  main  drainage,  183. 
Filter,  coke.  East  Orange.  N.  J.,  888;  recommended, 
Mystio  Valley  Works,  407;   Farquhar-Oldham,  reo- 
ommended.  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  885,  tried  Mystio 
Valley  Works,  408. 
Beds,  East  Omnge,  N.  J.,  coke  and  gravel,  390  ; 
Pullman.  Dl.,  4(r7 ;  South  Framingham,  Mass., 
487;  Medfield,  Ma.«s .  491 ;  Marlborough,  Mass., 
605 ;  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  elevated,  569. 
Filtering  material,  relation  to  applied  sewage,  168. 
Filter  press,  liternture,  908. 

Johnson,  East  Orange,  N.  J..  894 ;  Long  Branch, 
N.  J.,  4.8;  Worcester,  Mass.,  recommended, 
430. 
Bonnot,  Canton,  O.,  Chautauqua.  N.  Y.,  666. 
Perrin.  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  566. 
Filters,  care  of,  in  winter,  981. 
Filtration.  Leadville,  Col.,  569. 

And  irrigation,  statistics  of  foreign.  9<f7. 
Continnuns  and  intermittent.  Importance  of  dis- 
tinction between,  17 ;  advantages  of  continuous 
in  cold  weather,  319. 
Intermittent,  quality  of  material  required,  16.'^ ; 
first  mentioned,  961 ;  definition  and  theory,  269  ; 
Frankland's  discussion.  963  ;  a  biological  ivoc- 
ess,  264 ;  Lawrence  experiments,  965 :  condi- 
tions most  essential  to  nitrification,  969;  by 
means  of  trenches,  970 ;  different  materials,  279 ; 
not  a  straining  process,  276;  use  of  efiiuents  for 
drinking  water,  977,  969 :  permanency  of  filters, 
979 ;  effect  of  frost  and  snow  at  Lawrenoe,  980  ; 
South  Framingham,  Mass.,  984  ;  Summit.  N.  J., 
986 ;  cultivation  of  filtration  areas.  990,  991 ; 
summary,  286;  snggestion  for  covered  winter 
absorption  drains,  chemical  precipitation  V9.  fil- 
tration. 289;  at  Lawrence  in  1887-88.  deduc- 
tions, 305;  relation  of  specific  heat  to,  309;  effi- 
ciency promoted  in  cold  weather  by  changing  to 
cOntlnnous,  319 :  necessity  of  preventing  forma- 
tion of  ice,  315 :  heating  effect  of  sun  on  wet  and 
dry  soils  of  different  colors,  819 ;  remedies  for 
frost,  883;  e^imated  coet  of  various  methods  of 
protecting  filtration  areas  from  frost,  334 ;  deduc- 
tions regarding  effect  of  temperature  of  air  and 
soil  on,  ^ ;  probably  most  practicable  means  of 
sewage  disposal,  360;  examples  and  projects. 
Round  Lake,  N.  Y.,  tried,  871 ;  East  Orange, 
N.  J.,  in  use,  388. 890 ;  Worcester,  Mass.,  recom- 
mended and  estimated  cost,  418,  431.  discussed, 
498,  426;  Providence,  R.  I.,  discussed,  estimates 
of  coet  449,  460 ;  Pullman,  Dl.,  in  use,  460 ; 
South  Framingham.  Mass.,  480,  cost,  487  ;  Med- 
field, Mass.,  490,  cost  construction,  498 ;  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  London,  Ont.,  494;  do.,  Roches- 
ter, Minn..  600;  Marlborough,  Mass..  604 ;  Mas- 
sachusette  School  for  the  Feeble  Minded,  607. 
cost  oonstnidion,  510;  School  for  Boy^  Law- 
renceville,  N.  J.,  recommended,  616;  Gardner, 
Mass.,  in  use,  616,  oost  construction,  691 ;  Sum- 
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mit.  N.  J.,  522 ;  Hastings,  Neb.,  BS8 ;  Brockton, 
Mass.,  667 ;  Meriden,  Conn.,  607. 
Mechanical,  as  method  of  sewage  dispoml,  8 ;  Long 
Branch.  N.  J,  8»9;  Medfleld.  Mass.,  491;  of 
manufacturing  wastes  at  woollen  mills,  Provi- 
dence, U.  I.,  296 ;  at  woollen  mills,  SaylesviUe, 
R.  I.,  297 ;  at  tannery,  Winchester,  Mmss.,  298 ; 
through  gravel  filter  bods,  tried,  Mystic  Valley 
Works.  408.  ^^ 

Upward,  unsuccessful  experiments  with,  261. 
Fkb,  food  for,  86.  87.  91;  effect  of  manafactorlng 

wastes  on,  see  Miinufactui'ing  wastes. 
FiHbe^ie^  sea,  inexhaustible,  91. 
Fission-fungi,  or  schizomycetea,  cause  of  commani- 

cable  diseases,  6. 
FitxGerald,  Desmond,  48U,  604. 
Fitzgerald,  J.  Leland,  871. 
Flash  boards,  Worcester,  Mass.,  486. 
Floats,  current.  Providence,  R.  I.,  444. 
Flush  tank,  invention  of,  accelerated  use  of  snb-mixtace 

Irrigation,  292. 
Folsom,  Chaa.  P.,  87, 180,  418. 
Food  for  fish,  86,  87,  91. 

Foods,  valuation  of  fertilising  ingredients  in,  163. 
Forbes,  Professor  S.  A.,  87. 
Fullerton  Avenue  Conduit  and  Bridgeport  Pumping 

Station,  Chicago,  111..  867. 
FranchiseA  for  sewage  disposal  works,  85. 
FrankUind,  Percy  F.,  79,  80,  192,  208. 
Frere,  P.  H.,  169. 
Fresno,  Cal-,  irrigation,  644. 

Frost,  remedies  for,  in  connection  with  intermittent 
filtration,  833 ;  effect  of  frost  and  snow  on  intermit- 
tent filtration,  Lawrence,  Mass..  280 :  South  Fram- 
Ingham,  Mass.,  284 ;  Summit.  N.  J.,  2S5 ;  on  sewage 
farm^  428 ;  Pullman,  111.,  46H ;  Massachusetts  Re- 
formatory, Concord,  478  ;  on  broad  irrigation,  Rhode 
Island  State  Institution,  Cranston,  479;  on  inter- 
mittent filtration,  Medfield,  Mass.,  492 ;  on  irriga- 
tion, Wayne,  Pa.,  588. 
Fteley.  A.,  126. 
Fuller,  Geo.  W.,  & 

Gaoinob  of  fiow  of  sewage,  see  Sewage  gaging. 

Gardner,  Mass.,  intermittent  filtration,  516. 

Gas.  permitting,  to  escape  near  streams  may  be  action- 
able, 100. 

Gate,  sewage  outlet,  Gardner,  Mass..  618 ;  Pasadena, 
Gal.,  547 ;  Lenox,  Mass.,  661. 

Genessee  River,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  water  supply,  20, 
21,22. 

Gerhard,  Wm.  P.,  8,  869. 

Germ  theory  of  disease,  4 ;  germs  of  typhoid  fever.  6. 

Gilbert,  J.  III.  160. 

Glanders,  bjlcillus  mallei,  specific  germ  of,  literature, 
26.  / 

GoldsmldA.  Tunbridge  Wells  Commissioners,  case 
of,  loa 

Goodel);  John  H.,  48& 

Gould,  law  of  waters,  100. 

Gravel  as  filtering  material.  276. 

Gray,  Samuel  M.,  8. 140,  448,  476,  568,  665. 

Greene,  Geo.  S.,  442. 

Greenfield,  Mass.,  disposal  on  land,  661. 

Ground-water,  infiltration  to  sewers,  181 ;  Boston  and 
East  Orange,  182  ;  Marlborough,  Mass.,  604. 

Habdt  system  of  sewage  purification,  literatore  of,  8. 

Hastingii,  Henry,  661. 

Hastings,  Neb.,  land  disposal,  698. 

Hat  manufacture,  68. 

Hansen,  Geo.,  652. 

Hazen,  Allen,  18,  466.  614,  667. 

Heald.  Simpson  C,  481. 

Health  of  Townn  Commission's  reports,  170. 

Heated  bodies,  how  they  oool,  812. 

Heat.  latent,  814. 

Heat,  specific,  defined,  809 ;  relation  to  sewage  disposal, 
809 ;  relative  power  of  different  substances  to  retain 
heat,  811  :  of  ice,  814. 

Hemlock  Lake,  pail  system  at,  851. 

Hemlock  Lake,  water  supply  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  legis- 
lative protection,  71.  852,  676;  use  of.  189. 

Hering.  Rudolph.  12.  78,  886,  446.  466,  651,  582. 

Hewitt,  Chas.  N..  600. 


Hllgard*s  elutriator,  appliance  for  soil  analyria,  168. 

Hine,  S.  K.,  228. 

Hoffman  and  Witt,  report  on  London  sewage,  158. 

Hog  cholera,  25  ;  water-borne  disease,  literature,  26. 

Hoiley,  N.  Y.,  purification  plant  proposed,  667. 

Holsman  v.  Boilini?  Spring  Bl««rhing  Co.,  case  of,  98. 

Hospital  for  the  Inssne,  Worcester,  Mass.,  broad  irri- 
gation. 466  ;  London.  Ont.,  intermittent  filtration 
and  broad  irrigation,  494  ;  Rochester,  Minn.,  chem- 
ical precipitation  and  intermittent  filtradon,  600. 

Hospitals,  broad  irrigation  especially  adapted,  226. 

Hoy  V.  Cohoes  Co.,  case  of,  11& 

Hoyt,  W.  K.,  42. 

Hudson  River,  analyses  of  water  of,  naed  as  water  np- 
ply,  70. 

Hcmt,  Dr.  Ezra  M.,  25. 

lOK  on  sewage  fanna,  428;  effect  of,  Fnllman,  Dl.. 
486. 

Illinois,  studies  of  stream  pollution  in,  66. 

Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  66  ;  rate  of  self-purifica- 
tion in.  66-70 ;  relation  to  Chicago  sewage  disposal, 
174. 

Indigo,  use  In  woollen  manufacture,  51:  cotton  manu- 
facture, 52 ;  amount  used  in  one  carpet,  blanket,  and 
cloth  mill,  64 :  may  be  actionable  pollution  if  dis- 
charged into  streams,  100. 

Infection,  definition,  24. 

Infusoria,  in  sewnge  polluted  streams,  76-79 ;  food  for 
young  fish,  87 :  food  of,  90 :  in  polluted  water,  94. 

Injunctions  against  stream  pollution,  108. 

Inspection  wells,  Rhode  Island  State  Institutions,  4T7: 
Summit,  N.  J..  626. 

Intercepting  sewers  at  Boston,  1S2. 

Intermittent  filtration,  see  Filtration. 

Irrigation,  broad,  special  applications  in  United  States, 
different  systems,  226,  282 ;  cost  of  distribution  sys" 
teui,  229;  preparation  of  areas,  230;  literature  re- 
garding areas,  underdndning,  282;  treatment  of 
heavy  day  soils  at  Wimbledon.  Eng.,  288;  reports  of 
sewage  of  Towns  Commission,  285 ;  Royal  AcricnU- 
nral  Society's  Sewage  Farm  competition,  246: 
statistics  of  foreign  sewage  irrigation  and  filtration, 
247 ;  silos,  248  :  sanitary  aspects.  Dr.  Alfred  Carpen- 
ter on,  260 :  Berlin,  Germany,  sewage  farm,  251  ; 
statistics  regarding  health  of  persons  living  on  sew- 
age ftirms,  268 ;  effect  of  temperature  of  sir  and  soU, 
'  889  :  efflcient  means  of  sewage  disposal.  849 :  recom- 
mended and  discussed,  Worcester,  Mass.,  417,  418, 
421,  428,  426 :  effect  of  cold  weather  on.  in  England, 
428 :  discussed.  Providence,  R.  I..  446,  447 ;  tried 
State  Insane  Hospital,  Worcester.  Mass.,  466 :  PuU- 
roan.  111.,  460,  profit  from  crops,  466 ;  Massachusetts 
Reformatory,  Concord,  468,  effect  of  winter  tempera- 
ture, cost  of  operation.  478 :  Rhode  Island  State  In- 
stitutions, 476  ;  South  Framingham,  Mass..  480 ;  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane,  London,  Ont.,  494 ;  Wayne.  Fa., 
582 :  Colorado  Springs,  Col..  589,  annual  cost  541 ; 
Trinidad,  Col.,  annual  cost,  548  :  Fresno.  Cal.,  544 : 
Pasadena,  Cal.,  546 :  Redding,  Cal.,  648 ;  Los  An- 
geles, Cal,  651,  periods  sewage  ran  to  waste,  864 : 
Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  Helena,  Mont.,  557 :  Cheyenne. 
Wyo.,  Stockton,  Cal.,  659;  Amherst,  Mass..  661; 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  667;  use  of  sewage  for.  in  the 
West,  689. 
Sub-surface,  when  first  used,  292 :  plants  for  private 
houses  and  institations,  292,  Utorature  of,  298, 
cost  of,  298:  School  for  Boys.  Lawrenoeville. 
N.  J.,  511,  cost  of  omstmction,  614. 

Iron,  perchloride  of,  see  Chemical  predpitanta 

Iron,  wastes  from  manufacture  of,  48. 

JBB8XT  Ctft,  N.  J.,  water  supply  from  FlasMic  River. 

68,6.3. 
Johnson,  Frank  P.,  607. 
Jordan,  E.  0.,  190. 

KAiJkMAZOO,  sewer  gaginga  at,  140. 
Keerl,  J.  S..  558. 
Kent,  Chancellor,  107. 
Klnebfihler,  Karl,  566. 
Kirkwood,  James  P.,  86,  87. 
Kjeldahl  method  of  analysis,  158. 
Knox,  Geo,  C,  662. 
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Laxx  Coohitcati,  deddon  u  to  poUation  of,  106. 

Lancet,  London,  article  on  Chicago  water  aapply  and 
•ewerage  ayatem,  177. 

Landreth,  Wm.  B.,  148,  871,  874,  66B. 

Lane,  Moaea,  180. 

Latham,  J.  A.,  479. 

Lattimore,  Prof.  S.  A..  SI. 

Lawes  and  Gilbert,  167. 

Lawea,  Sir  J.  B.,  88, 160. 

Lawrence,  typhoid  fever  and  water  impply,  6. 

Lawrenoe  experiment  station,  experiments  regarding 
nitrification.  104. 106. 

LeadTiUe,  OoL,  mechanical  sepazation  by  flltiatlon, 
663. 

Learned,  Wilbnr  F.,  408. 

Leeds,  Professor  Albert  B.,  64,  66. 

Leith,  08. 

Lenox,  Mass.,  subsurface  disposal,  660. 

Lime,  waste  from  paper  mills,  40 :  does  not  oontami- 
nate  New  England  streams,  which  are  deficient  in, 
60 ;  ootton  manofaoture.  63 ;  pits  for  hides,  action- 
able  pollution  when  near  streams,  100 ;  phosphate  of, 
as  fertiliser,  161 ;  for  treating  sludge,  Long  Pranoh. 
N.  J.,  404;  nsed  to  disinfiect  sewage  screenings, 
Wayne,  Pa.,  687 ;  also  see  Chemical  precipltants. 

Limestone,  to  counteract  effect  of  acid  on  nitrification, 
108. 

Littoral  proprietors,  definition  of,  07. 

Liverpool,  former  sanitary  condition,  ITOl 

Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  chemical  procipitatioQ  and  me- 
chanical separation,  800. 

Long,  Professor  J.  H.,  83.  66-70. 

Loomis,  Horace,  881. 

Lortet,  paper  on  the  pathogenic  bacteria  of  Lake  Qe- 
neva,  05. 

Lortzing  ^stem  of  combined  mechanical  and  chemical 
purification,  8. 

Los  Angeles,  Oal.,  irrigation,  661. 

Lansinburgh,  N.  T.,  effect  of  nnoontaminated  water 
supply  in  preventing  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever,  11. 

Lausen,  Switzerland,  typhoid  fever  at,  16 ;  literature, 
17. 

Lowell,  typhoid  fever  and  water  supply,  6,  7. 

Macadam.  Db.  STxymsoK,  study  of  the  water  of 

Leith.  98. 
McClintock  and  WoodfisII,  616. 
MacHarg,  W.  S.,  600,  666. 
McKenzie,  Thoa.,  666. 
M'MiUan,  Professor  C,  667. 
Maine,  sanitary  investigations  in,  46. 
Manufacturing  establishments,  responsible  for  purifica- 
tion of  sewage.  6 ;  on  Nashua  River,  80 ;  fostering 
care  of,  in  Maasachusetta,  116. 
Wastes,  organic,  from  paper  manufacture,  lime, 
chloride  of  lime,  alum,  sulphuric  acid,  49 ;  germs 
destroyed  in  boiling,  per  oent.  of  waste  from 
different  kinds  of  stock,  60 ;  amounts  of  various 
chemicals  uaed  per  day  In  one  carpet,  blanket, 
and  cloth  mill,  64;  in  aewage,  160;  atndy  of 
paper  mill,  Newton  Lower  Falls.  900 ;  classifica- 
tion, and  how  purified.  English  Rivers  Pollntion 
Commission  Reports,  804. 
American  examples  d  purification,  chemical  pre- 
cipitation, Wanskuok  Woollen  Mills.  Providence, 
R.  I.,  806 ;  extraction  of  grease  and  filtration, 
Lorraine  Wool  leu  Mills,  Saylesville.  R.  I.,  sedi- 
mentation, Robt  Blakle  &  Co.>s  Woollen  Mills, 
Hyde  Park.  Mass.,  897;  mechanical  filtration. 
Maxwell's   Tannery,  Winchester,   Mass.,   806; 
wastes.  Providence,  R.  L.  444 :  MassachusetU 
Reformatory,  Concord,  474;   Medfleld,  Mass., 
400. 
Bffeots  upon  fish,  844,  846. 
Mannre.placingof.  in  stream  actionable,  100;  valuable 
constituents  of,  166 ;  source  of  ammonia  and  nitric 
add,  160. 
Marlborough,  Mass.,  intermittent  filtration,  604 ;  cost 

of  constmction,  606. 
Martin.  B.  F.,  46a 
Martin,  Henry,  168. 

Martin,  Mayor  of  Boston  9.  Oleason,  caw  of,  106. 
Maryland  agricultural  experiment  statioui  work  on 

soil  physics,  166. 
Mason,  Professor  Wm.  P.,  10,  60,  888. 


Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble  Minded,  Waltham, 
intermittent  filtration,  607. 
Sewer  Act  of  1700. 17a 

State  Board  of  Health  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions, 84-46;  reports  on  stream  pollution,  best 
thus  far  made  anywhere,  48  ;  other  reports  of 
value,  46 ;  experiments  with  nitrifying  organ- 
ism, 100  ;  power  to  protect  water  supplies,  678. 

Mayer,  August,  646.  658. 

Mechanical  analysis  of  soils,  how  made,  168,  166; 
separation  and  chemical  precipitation.  Long  Brandi, 
N.  J.,  800;  separation,  Atiantic  City,  N.  J.,  66S. 

Medfleld,  Mass.,  intermittent  filtration,  400. 

Meriden,  Conn.,  Intermittent  filtration,  667. 

Merrimao  River,  limit  of  sewage  influence  in,  0. 

Meters,  water,  effect  in  reducing  waste,  186. 

Microscope,  use  of,  for  studying  stream  pollution,  TT,  78. 

Microscopical  Investigation  of  sewage  muds,  methods 
of,  04,  06. 

Mill  acts,  origin.  110 ;  how  they  nullify  the  natural 
rights  of  riparian  proprietors,  118 ;  how  instifled, 
118;  development  in  Massachusetts  and  Virginia, 
118 ;  none  in  New  York,  118 ;  effect  on  common-law 
rule,  118, 118. 

Miller,  G.  N.,  iSt. 

lillls,  Hiram  F.,  6. 

Milwaukee,  sewage  disposal  and  water  supply  com- 
mission, 87,  8& 

Mineral  matters,  amount  In  excrements,  167. 

Minnesota,  studies  of  stream  pollntion  in.  66;  power 
of  State  Board  of  Health  to  protect  water  supplies, 
688. 

Mixers,  chemical,  see  Chemical. 

Mohawk  River,  used  as  water  supply,  70. 

Moore,  Robt,  446i 

Moule,  Rev.  Henry,  160. 

Mud,  sewage,  studies  of,  08,  06 ;  study  of  Thames,  by 
W.  J.  Dibdtn,  01 

Muriatic  add,  used  in  brass  manufacture,  47 ;  waste 
from  paper  mills,  40;  ootton  manufacture,  68: 
amount  used  in  one  carpet,  blanket,  and  cloth  mill, 
64 ;  may  be  actionable  x>ollution  if  discharged  into 
streams,  100. 

National  Sewsge  and  Sewage  TTtUisation  Co.,  668. 

Newark.  N.  J.,  water  supply  formerly  from  Passaic 
river,  68, 68 ;  Aqueduct  Board  v.  City  of  Paaaalc,  670. 

Newbury,  A.  T.,  667. 

New  Jersey,  Act  to  prevent  pollntion  of  streams  in, 
67 ;  act  relating  to  constmction  of  sewers  in  towns, 
886. 

New  Orleans,  granted  sewsge  disposal  franchise,  86 ; 
former  condition  of  dty,  170. 

New  York  State,  stream  pollution  In,  70 ;  protective 
legislation  in,  71.  674  ;  Board  of  Health,  power  and 
rules  to  protect  water  supplies.  674.  676,  686. 

Nichols,  Professor  Wm.  Ripley,  84.  86,  86,  88.  406. 

Night-soil,  value  of,  for  mannre,  167 ;  analyses  of.  167. 

Nitric  acid,  used  in  brass  manufacture,  47;  ootton 
manufacture,  68  ;  bow  produced,  160. 

Nitrification  and  the  nitrifying  organism,  187 ;  litera- 
ture of,  187.  808 ;  Warington's  paper  on,  in  1888, 
188,  in  1884,  180 ;  Massachusetts  investigation^ 
100 ;  experiments  by  Percy  and  Grace  Frankland, 
101,  108,  108 ;  practical  experiments  at  Lawrence, 
106 ;  present  theory  of  denltrification,  801  ;  effected 
by  intermittent  filtration,  868 ;  formerly  considered 
a  summer  process,  866 ;  results  with  coatv^  sand  fil- 
ters, 968  ;  conditions  most  favorable  to,  960 ;  garden 
soil  not  favorable  to,  878 :  in  winter  in  some  of  the 
Lawrence  filter  tanks.  880,  888 ;  agency  of  organism 
In  intermittent  filtration.  286. 

Nitrogen,  apparent  reduction  of,  in  sewage  polluted 
stream.  60,  68 ;  value  of  that  in  sewage,  88,  168 ;  in 
sewage  mnds,  04;  in  excrements,  166;  the  most 
valuable  fertiliser,  160 :  trade  value  of,  168 ;  stored 
in  Lawrence  experimental  filters.  104. 

Nitrogen,  organic,  see  Organic  nitrogen  and  Nitrifica- 
tion. 

Nuisances,  public,  ara  crimes,  08. 

Odbll.  Frbdx.  S.,  611. 

Oil,  pollution  of  streams  by,  47 ;  from  wool,  60,  61  ; 
ootton.  62,  68 ;  flowing  in  streams,  actionable  polln- 
tion, 100. 
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Olmited,  Froderick  Law,  611. 

OrKsnic  matter  in  sewage  mndt,  94 ;  peroratage  fltored 
in  Lawrence  experimental  fllterg,  'iSi :  amount  re- 
moved by  diiferent  Lawrence  tanks,  2S7,  388 ;  nitro- 
Ken,  relation  of,  to  ammonia.  158 :  determination  of, 
by  Kjoldahl  method.  153;  in  excrements,  156;  in 
eewRgp,  158;  relation  to  ammonia  and  nitrio  add, 
IfiO ;  trade  value,  162. 

Oftburn'8  beaker  method  of  soil  analysis,  16S. 

Oxidation  and  aeration,  acting  in  conjunotlon  with 
aquatic  plants  and  animals,  68 ;  power  of  soil  to  pro- 
duce. 188, 1«0 ;  bacteria  to  produce,  190 ;  of  organic 
matter  in  water,  experiments  on,  2^8. 

OxyRen,  free,  effect  on  nitrification,  200;  and  time  ea- 
sential  elements  in  intermittent  filtration,  30». 

Pail  system  at  Hemlock  Lake,  861 ;  ooet  of,  864,  856. 

Paquin,  Paul.  26,  27. 

Paramednm,  filth  infusorian,  76 ;  annlia,  bnraarla,  76; 
food  of.  90 ;  in  polluted  water,  94. 

Parry,  W.  Knye,  2S4. 

Pasadena,  Cal.,  irrigation,  646. 

Passaic,  N.  J.,  Newark  Aqnednot  Board  o.,  679. 

Passaic  River,  pollution  of,  66-68  ;  purifying  effect  of 
minute  animals  snd  plantain,  50,  69. 

Peat,  as  source  of  organic  nitrogen,  160. 

Pennsylvania,  investigations  of  utream  pollution,  68- 
66 ;  Commonwealth  v.  Soulas,  98. 

Penny  and  Adams's  ezperimenu  to  determine  effect  of 
manufacturing  wastes  on  life  of  fish,  844. 

Perohlorlde  of  iron,  see  Chemical  precipltants. 

Permissive  pollution,  principle  of,  118, 119. 

Perrln  &  Co.,  Chicago,  666. 

Phenolphthalein  for  alkaline  test  Worcester,  Mass., 
48K. 

Philadelphia,  statistics  of  typhoid  fever  at,  19. 

Phosphates  in  excrements.  166;  in  sewsge,  158;  In 
oommerolAl  fertilizers,  160 

Phosphoric  acid,  as  element  of  manures,  166:  in  sew- 
ago,  168  :  in  commercial  fertiIiser^  100  :  anhydrous, 
1»1  :  trade  value,  168. 

PhosphoruR,  relative  value  at  fertiliser,  160, 161 ;  trade 
value,  168. 

Pierson,  Geo.  8.,  140. 

Plants  and  animals,  purifying  effect  of  Jn  Passaic  River, 
60, 63  ;  minute,  how  distinguished.  77  ;  amist  in  self- 
purification  of  stream,  79 ;  in  Beaver  Dam  brook,  80, 

Pnenmatio  qrstems,  literature  of,  8. 

Polluting  matter  in  streams,  what  becomes  of  it,  98 ; 
common  nuisance,  96. 

Pollution  of  streams,  Connecticut  River,  66 ;  classifica- 
tion of  streams,  with  reference  to,  72 :  common  nui- 
sance, 98;  when  actionable,  100  ;  principle  of  per- 
missive. 118. 119 ;  of  Chicago  River.  867. 
-  Populations  of  American  cities,  190-128,  137, 188;  law 
of  increaM,  189 ;  at  ten-year  periods,  189-180  ;  gen- 
eralizations regarding  increase  of,  181. 
I  Potash,  use  ot  in  manufacture.  49,  61,  68,  64.  64 ;  may 
canne  actionable  pollution  if  discharged  into  streams, 
100;  in  excrementii,  166  ;  element  of  manures.  166; 
in  sewage,  158 ;  as  fertilizer,  trade  value,  168. 
)  Potassium,  compounds  of,  161. 
,  Powers,  J.  J.,  869,  667. 
'  Precipitation,  chemical,  see  Chemical  predpltatian. 

Prescription,  discussion  of,  108-8, 117. 

Princeton,  N.  J.,  broad  irrigation,  667. 

Protozoa,  as  food  for  young  fish,  87  ;  food  of  other  mi- 
nute forms,  90. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  sower  gaglngs,  140:  discharge  into 
tfde- water  and  proposed  chemical  prediiitation,  441. 

Pullman,  III.,  broiad  irrigation  and  intermittent  filtra- 
tion, 400. 

Pumps,  sewage,  Fnllerton  Ave.  conduit,  Chicago,  860 ; 
Bridgeport  pumping  station,  Chicago,  808 ;  Mystic 
Yslley  works.  4ld  ;  Pullman,  III,  468.  cost  of  oper- 
ating, 469i  468;  Mftsrachusetts  Reformatory.  Con- 
cord, 478  ;  South  Framingham,  Maw., 486  ;  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  London,  Ont..  494:  Lawrenceville, 
V,  J.,  school,  putsometer.  618;  Wayne,  Pn.,  686; 
sludge,  White  Plains.  N.  T..  87.5;  Bheepshead  Bay, 
N.  T.,  882 ;  Mystic  Valley  Works.  410,  418. 

QuiHCT,  JosxAO,  Mayor  of  Boston,  179. 


Radiatioh,  solar  and  temstrial,  817;  at  Maine  State 
College,  Orono,  Me.,  888 ;  Furt  Collins,  Col.,  <87. 
829  ;  Auburn,  Ala..  882. 

Rainfell,  provision  for.  in  combined  systems,  Ifii 
heaviest  for  24  hours.  184. 

Redding,  Cal..  irrigation,  648. 

Reeder.  Geo.  K.,  568. 

Reid.  U.  I.,  640. 

Reservoirs,  sewage.  Boston  main  dxminage,  184 :  Poll- 
man,  111.,  461 ;  Boath  Framingham.  Mass.,  4s6,  va>- 
tilation  <.f ,  486 ;  Wayne,  Fa.,  586 ;  Redding,  Cal^ 
and  ventilation,  560. 

Rhode  Island  State  Institntlons,  broad  iirigatloo,  476. 

Richards,  Mrs.  Ellen  H.,  190. 

Rider,  Wm.  B..  874. 

Ridge  and  furrow  system  of  broad  faTlgatlon,  8S7. 

Riven  pollution,  limit  of  influence  of  sewage.  6 ;  HmH 
in  Merrimac,  8,  9;  Mohawk,  pollution  of  10 ;  Hud- 
son, pollution  of,  11 :  Genesee,  si  RochcKter.  N.  Y., 
81,  89  ;  by  germs  of  hog  cholera,  86 ;  Massacfanaelts, 
86,87.  46;  Nashua,  88, 89 ;  recent  reports  of  Massa- 
chusetts Btiite  Board  of  Health,  48 ;  Blackiitone,  anal- 
yses of  water  of,  48,  44 ;  Connecticut,  flow  of  and 
analyses,  66,  67:  pollution  of,  67;  in  New  Jer- 
sey, 67-68 ;  Paasaio  River.  68-4{8  ;  investigations  in 
Pennsylvania^  68-^;  SchuylkUl,  64;  studies  in 
Minnesota,  66 ;  studies  In  Hlinois.  66 ;  Chicago,  dis- 
charge of  dty  sewers  into,  66 ;  oommlaslon.  views 
on  storm  water,  161 :  Prevention  Act,  BnfdiMi.  609. 

Riparian  proprietors,  rights,  etc.,  97, 98, 100, 108,  lOS, 


Uparii 
112. 


Rochester,  K.  T.,  typhoid  fever  at,  analyaea  of  wdl 
waters,  80 ;  protection  of  water  sopply,  71 ;  nae  of 
water.  188. 

Rogers,  J.  D.,  871. 

Rotifers,  present  in  poUnted  waters,  75 ;  aid  In  self- 
purification  of  streams,  76  ;  food  of  young  fiah,  87 ; 
food  for  polvioa.  eta,  90. 

Round  Lake,  N.  Y.,  chemical  precipitation  at,  871. 

Rubber  mannfactnre,  little  waste  fitMn,  66 ;  nae  of  bi- 
sulphide of  carbon,  66. 


Baaxb  and  SchwaVs  experiments  to  determine  effect 
of  manufacturing  wastes  on  fish,  840. 

Salmon  ivay  for  mixing  chemicals,  808. 

Salt,  common,  effect  on  nitrification.  196. 

Saltpetre,  effect  on  nitrification,  198. 

Sand,  diameters  of,  168 ;  mechanical  composition  of 
those  used  at  Lawrence  experiment  station.  160 ;  re- 
newal of,  in  intermittent  filtration,  S79,  980. 

Sanitary  protection.  Hemlock  Lake,  rules  for,  67S. 

Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  irrigation.  667. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  epidemic  of  typhoid  fsver  at,  10. 
11  :  sewer  gaglngH  st,  148. 

Schiaomyoetev  or  fission  fungi,  canse  of  onnmnnioable 
diseases,  6. 

gchool  for  Boys,  Lawrenceville,  N.  J.,  snb-snxtsee  ir^ 
rigation,  611. 

Schuylkill  River,  poUntlon  of,  64, 961 

Screen,  sewage,  Round  Lake,  N.  Y.,1fJ%;  White  Plains. 
N.  Y.,  m-.  Worcester,  Mass,  486;  State  Insane 
Hospital,  Worcester,  Mass.,  460  ;  PuUman.  111..  468; 
Massachusetts  Reformatory,  Concord,  468;  Rhode 
Island  State  Institutions,  Cranston,  477;  South 
Framingham,  Maas.,  486 ;  Hospital,  London.  Ont.. 
494,  497 ;  Marlborough,  Mass.,  t06 ;  Wayn^.  Fa., 
684,  687  :  Redding,  Cal.,  660 :  Lenox,  Mass.,  500. 

Sedgwick,  Professor  Wm.  T..  9. 14, 18. 

Sedimentation,  conditions  affecting.  In  streams,  78; 
favorable  conditions  for.  08:  no  guarantee  of  safely. 
95;  of  wastes  from  Woollen  Mills.  Hyde  Park.  Mass., 
897;  tried.  Mystic  Yslley  Works.  408;  Mcdfield, 
Mass..  490 ;  Amherst,  Mass.,  661. 

Self-pnrification  in  Passaic  River,  68-68 ;  In  Hllnols 
and  Michigan  Canal,  and  law  of,  6(^70  :  general  dis- 
cussion. 76-99;  Beaver  Dam  brook,  EO;  biological 
sgencies,  98. 

Separate  systems  of  sewerage,  160-158. 

Sewage,  definition,  1  ;  why  necessary  to  porifjr,  4 ; 
npon  whom  does  responsibility  for  pnriflcstion  rcrt. 
6 ;  limit  of  influence  in  streams  and  lakes,  6-10  ;  why 
it  should  be  kept  ont  of  strpama.  18:  Hfeet  of.  on 
wnter  supplies,  88,  88,  88 ;  Chicsgo  stock  ysrd,  88 : 
WorcesUT,  Mrss.,  44;  nipid  reduction  in 
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Stream,  69 ;  neoeaaary  dilation,  pnriflcatioii  by  ml- 
orobes,  78;  Talae  of  manurial  ooiutitnenta,  8S.  lu 
Boston  aewage,  83 ;  atilization,  right  view  of,  84  ; 
value  for  irrigatioD,  86 ;  food  for  fiBh,  86,  88 ;  aedi- 
mentR,  retain  dangeronit  character  for  long  time, 
dS ;  actionable  pollation  if  diitohaiged  into  atreama, 
lUO :  unreaaonablenesa  of  turning  it  into  atreama, 
104  ;  diaohange  of.  into  atzeama  held  to  be  a  nuiaance, 
108;  relation  of  aewage  flow  to  water  aupply.  119, 
140,  to  temperature,  148 ;  oonatituenta  of,  16U ;  per- 
manent character  of.  from  eeparate  ayetenaa,  dome«tic 
wastes  in,  160 :  average  compoaition  of,  American. 
162,  of  Enghah.  168.  of  London,  164,  from  atreet 
aurfaoea.  164  ;  condition  of  the  nitrogen,  phoephoric 
acid,  and  potaah  in,  168 ;  value  of,  aa  ferttliaer,  169; 
of  Towna  Commiaaion'a  report,   17.1 ;  farming  not 
profitable,  432  ;  charaoteriatioa  of  Woroeatcr,  Maaa., 
420 :  acid,  436. 
Amount  of,,  canae  of  varlationa.  181 ;  maximum 
and  minimum  flow,  187;  Boaton,  Maaa.,  l^^; 
Pullman.  III.,  461 ;  Maasacbnaetta  Bcforroatoiy, 
Concord,  473;  Medfleld,  Maaa..  402;   Hoapital. 
London,  Ont,  494 ;  Lawrence  villa,  N.  J.,  achool, 
614;  Gardner,  Maaa.,  616;  Wayne,  Pa.,  6:^ ; 
Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  666 ;  World'a  Columbian  Ex- 
pwiition,  Chicago,  666,  alao  aee  Sewage  gaginga. 
Analyaea,  aee  Analyaea. 

Diapoaal,  definition  and  claaalfioation  of  methoda, 
1 ;  new  anbject  in  United  Statea,  8 ;  fnndfimen- 
tal  proposition  of,  28 ;  works  not  properly  Mib- 
iect  to  franchtae,  86:  into  tide-water,  86 ;  into 
freah  water.  86-89  ;  propoaed  multiple  diacharge, 
Miiwnukee.  Wia.,  87.  88;  fixed  datn  of,  168: 
rulea  of  New  York  State  Board  of  Health  regard- 
ing plana  for,  68H. 
Farm,  aee  Broad  irrigation. 

Qaginga,  reanlta,  140 ;  at  Providence,  B.  I.,  Kala- 
mazoo, Mich..  Weaton.  W.  Va.,  140:  Scbeneo- 
tad3%  N.  Y.,  Toronto,  OnL,  143  ;  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  144. 
Muds,  accumulation  of,  in  harbor  of  Leith,  93,  94 ; 
Btndy  of,  from  Thames  River,  94.  96  ;  centres  of 
distribution  of  pathogenic  bacteria,  90. 
Temperatures,  aee  Temperaturea. 
Sewer,  deflnitioo  of,  1  ;  may  be  used  for  what.  86 : 
Maaaaohuaetta  Act  of  1709, 178;  Boston  intercepting, 
182 :  Boston  deposit,  183 ;  gaginga,  aee  Sewage  gag- 
inga. 
Sewerage,  definition  of,  1  ;  inveatigationa  by  Maaaa- 
chuaetta  State  Board  of  Health,  96;   aeparate  or 
combined  aystems,  160;  viewa  of  English  Rivers 
Pollution   Commission,   161 ;    early  discussions  in 
England.  109 ;  early  American  qrstems,  160 ;  results 
of  early  Englinh  syHtems,  171. 
Shedd,  J.  Herbert,  441. 
Rhepard,  J.  C,  644. 
Shone  ejector,  see  Ejectors. 

Silk  manufacture,  68  ;  silk  gnm,  68 ;  waste  from,  68. 
Silage,  see  Silos. 

Silos,  as  adjuncts  to  sewage  farming,  848,  964 ;  litera- 
ture of,  &7,  269 :  likely  toextend  use  of  broad  irriga- 
tion. 860. 
Silt,  effect  of,  in  sewage-poUnted  streams,  78 ;  diame- 
ters of,  103. 
Slater.  J.  W.,  80.  lOS. 

Sludge,  absorbent.  Round  Lake.  N.  Y.,  878 ;  White 
Plaina.  N.  Y.,  876 ;  Sheepehead  Bay.  N.  Y.,  888. 
Amount  removed  from  Boston  deposit  sewers,  188,   j 
1S4 :  should  be  removed  frequently,  204 :  methods 
of  disposal.  207 ;  filter  presses  for,  808;  litera-  ' 
tare  regarding,  diitposaL  208 ;  nature  of,  in  sand  ! 
removed  from  surface  of  filter  beds,  280. 
Beds.  Worcester,  Mass.,  486;  Marlborough,  Maaa.,    | 
606;  Gardner,  Maaa,  690.  ; 

Diapoaal,  Coney  laland.  N.  Y..  870 ;  Round  Lake, 
N.  Y..  878:  White  Plaina,  N.  Y.,  376 ;  Sheeps- 
head  Bay.  N.  Y..  889 ;  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  890 ; 
Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  403 ;  Myotic  Vnllev  worka, 
413,  414 :  Worcester,  Maaa.,  480.  480,  488,  440  ; 
Maaaaohuaetta  Reformatory,  Concord,  471 ;  Hoa- 
pital, London,  Out.,  608:  Marlborough,  Maaa., 
606.  600;  Gardner.  Maaa..  620;  Lenox,  Maaa, 
Amherst,  Maaa.,  561  :  World*a  Columbian  Expo- 
afttion,  666.  666  :  drain.  Worccater.  Maaa.,  484. 
Furnace  tried,  Worcester,  Mass..  488. 


Pomp.  Myatio  Vslley  works,  410. 
WeU,  Mystic  Valley  works,  41U ;  Worcester,  Mass.. 
434. 

Snow,  F.  H..  667. 

Snow  and  frost,  effect  on  intermittent  filtration  areaa, 
Lawrence,  Maa».,  880;  South  Framingham,  884; 
Summit,  N.  J.,  285. 

Soap,  nae  in  manufacturea,  60,  51,  54. 

Sodium  chloride,  normal,  at  Rocheater,  N.  Y.,  80 ;  in 
aewage  at  Rochester,  21. 

Soil,  classification  of  particlea,  163 ;  mechanical  analy- 
aia  of,  168, 164, 166 ;  aurface  area  of,  166;  per  cenL 
of  empty  apace.  166 ;  oxidising  power,  188 ;  Law- 
rence experimenta  with  flue,  for  intermittent  fil- 
tration, 272  ;  character  of,  Pullman.  111.,  468  ;  Rhode 
lalaud  State  Inacitudona,  Cranston,  R.  I..  476;  Hos- 
pital, Rochester.  Minn.,  602;  Redding,  Cal.,  649; 
Helena,  Mont.,  668 ;  aee  Temperatures. 

Sorby,  Dr.  H.  C,  77,  79,  96. 

South  Carolina  agricultural  experiment  station,  work 
on  .soil  phyidcs,  164. 

South  Framingham.  Mass..  effect  of  frost  and  anow  on 
intermittent  filtration,  284 ;  broad  irrigation  and  in- 
termittent filtration,  480. 

Specific  heat,  aee  Heat. 

Btnlker,  M.,  30.  81. 

State  Insane  Hospital,  Woroester,  Mass.,  broad  irriga- 
tion, 456. 

Statute  of  limitations,  102. 

Stearns,  Frederick  P..  82. 131.  47!),  488. 

Stockton,  Cal..  irrigation.  659. 

Stock  yard.  Chicago,  drainsge  from.  60. 

Stock  yard  aewoge,  Chicago,  analysis  of.  88: 

Stokee  v.  Singers,  case  of,  98. 

Storer,  Professor  F.  H.,  extracts  from  work  on  agri- 
culture, 166. 

Stream  pollution,  studies  made  in  Massachusetts,  8 ; 
in  other  States,  23,  in  whole  oonntry.  88 ;  first  Ameri- 
can report  on,  84 ;  by  sulphuric  acid.  48 :  recent  re- 
|K>rts  of  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health,  48 ; 
Investigation  in  Connecticut  regarding  pollution 
from  large  number  of  manufacturing  wastes,  46,  66; 
New  Jersey  studies,  67-6:)  ;  investigations  in  Penn- 
sylvania, 63,  65 ;  studies  in  Minnesota.  65 ;  in  Illi- 
nois. 66;  in  New  York.  70,  78;  olasaification  with 
reference  to  pollution,  TS  ;  deposits  of  sewage  muds, 
92;  legal  aspects,  97, 118. 

Streams,  self-purification  of.  78 :  purification  from  bio- 
logical point  of  view,  76  ;  minute  aniroala  powerful 
agenta  in  self-purification  of,  89.  92,  93. 

Street  anrfaoes.  character  of  drainage  from,  164. 

Sub-surface  disposal,  Lenox,  Mass.,  660  ;  aee  Irrigation. 

Sugar,  effect  on  nitrification.  199. 

Sulphatea,  ferric,  and  ferroua,  aee  Ferrous  and  Ferrous 
sulphates  under  Chemical  precipitanu. 

Sulphate  of  alumina,  see  Alumina,  under  Chemical 
precipitants. 

Sulphuric  acid,  use  in  brass  manufacture.  46 ;  iron 
manufacture,  48 ;  cotton  manufacture.  68 ;  (oil  of 
vitriol)  amount  used  in  one  carpet,  blanket,  and  cloth 
mill,  64 ;  may  caoae  actionable  pollution  if  discharged 
into  atreama,  100  ;  action  of,  to  produce  auper-phos- 
phates,  160. 

Summit,  N.  J.,  effect  of  frost  snd  snow  on  intermit- 
tent filtration,  286  ;  intermittent  filtration.  528. 

Swan.  Chss.  H.,  443. 

Swindon  Water- Worka  v.  Wilts  and  Berks  Canal,  100. 

Swine  plague,  see  Hog  cholera. 

T-snia  solium,  or  tspe-worm,  90. 

Tanks,  precipitating  snd  settling,  intermittent  or 
continuous.  206;  capacity  necessary,  806;  vertical 
svstem,  206 ;  for  mixing  chemicala,  808 :  experiment 
tal,  at  Lawrence.  210;  Coney  laland,  N.  Y.,  870; 
Round  Lake,  N.  Y.,  372  ;  White  Plaina,  N.  Y.,  375  ; 
East  Orange,  N.  J..  390;  Long  Branch.  N.  J.,  408  ; 
Mystic  Vslley  Works.  408,  410,  418  ;  Worcester, 
Mass.,  436,  438. 489 ;  State  Inaane  Hospital,  Woroea- 
ter.  Mass.,  458  ;  Pullman,  111.,  468 ;  Massschnaelts 
Boformatory,  Concord,  471,  ventilation,  478;  Med- 
fleld. Mass.,  490:  Insane  Hospital.  Rochester.  Minn., 
601,  608 ;  Marlborough,  Mass.,  60h ;  Massachuaetta 
School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  507 ;  Lawrenceville, 
N.  J.,  School.  611.  ventilation.  612  ;  Gardner.  Mam., 
518 ;  Hastings,  Neb.,  629 ;  Trinidad,  Col.,  644 ;  Am- 
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hent,  Masfi.,  Lenox.  Mosr.,  661 :  Ohantanqaa,  N.  Y., 
World's  Columbian  Expoidtion.  Chicugo,  606. 
Receiving,  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  London,  Ont., 

4U3,  496  :  World's  Columbian  Kxposition.  605. 
Screening,  Lenox,  Mass.,  660. 
Slndge,  see  Sludge  tanlcs,  661. 
Tape  or  intestinal  worms,  80. 
Taps,  water,  proportion  of,  to  population,  120-1S3; 

definition  of,  124. 
Temperature  of  air  and  natural  soils  and  its  relation  to 

broad  Irrigation  and  intermittent  filtration,  803. 
Temperatures,  air,   Lawrence,  Mass.,  804 ;    London, 
Dantzic,    Providence,    Michigan.    Alabama,    S06; 
eight  places  in  Michigan  and  seven  in  Alabama, 
SU7 ;  Berlin,  808 ;  State  College.  Pa.,  823 ;  Maine 
State  College.  Orono,  Me.,  32.3:    St.  Anthony  Park, 
Minn.,  824  ;  Lincoln.  Neb..  826 ;  Fort  Collins,  Col., 
827;  Central  New  York.  828;  Auburn.  Ala.,  331, 
882;  deductions  regarding  effect  of  different  tem- 
peratures on  sewage  purification.  889 ;  Dantasic,  421 ; 
Worcester,  Mass.,  421,  424,  London,  Eng.,  424. 
Relations  to  sewage  flow.  148. 
Sewage,   at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  804,  806;  Berlin, 
Germany,  809;   theoretical  resntts  with  filter 
beds  with  sewage  and  air  at  Tarions  tempera- 
tures, 318;  remedies  for  low  temperatures,  838; 
Berlin,  Paris.  Worcester.  Man.,  426;  Pullman, 
466  ;  Medfleld.  Mass..  492. 
Soil,  observations  abroad  and  at  Berlin,  808,  809  ; 
effect  of  intermittent  filtration,  816 ;  heating  ef- 
fect of  sun  on  wet  and  dry  soils  of  different 
colors,  819  ;  American  observations.  821 ;  State 
College,  Pa.,  822;  Maine  State  College,  Orono, 
Me.,  323 ;  St.  Anthony  Park,  Minn.,  824 ;  Lin- 
coln, Neb.,  826:   Fort  Collins,  Col.,  827,  828; 
Central  New  York,  828;  Aubnm,  Ala.,  881,  882 ; 
remedies  for  frost  and  estimates  of  cost,  883, 884  ; 
deductions  regarding  effect  of  temperatures  of 
soil  and  air  on  sewage  purification,  839 ;  winter 
effect  on   broad  irrigation,  Massaiohnfletts  Re- 
formatory, Concord,  478. 
Texas  fever,  S6,  27 ;  literatnre,  28. 
Thames  River,  study  of  sewage  muds  from,  94,  96. 
Tidd,  M.  M.,  604. 
Tide-gates,  use  of,  at  Boston,  179. 
Tide- water,  proposed  discharge  into,  at  Providence, 
R.  L,  442 :  decided  on  in  connection  with  irrigation, 
Los  Angelas,  666. 
Tidy,  Treatment  of  Sewage,  80. 
Toronto,  Ont,  sewer  gaglngsat,  144. 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  effect  of  unconUminated  water  supply  in 

preventing  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever.  10,  11. 
Trenches,  filter,  experiments  with,  at  Lawrence,  270 ; 
advantages  of,  2<s8;  for  burying  night  soil  and  gar- 
bage. Hemlock  Lake,  N.  Y.,  868.  364. 
Trinidad,  Col.,  irrigation,  648. 
Tuberculosis,  in  animals.  27 ;  litemtore,  28. 
Timnel,  Boston  main  drainage,  184. 
TnnnelH.  water  supply,  at  Chicago.  170, 176. 
Typhoid  fever,  period  of  incnbation,  canse,  walking 
case  of,  6 ;  germs  of,  in  air  of  sea-er  in  Jackson 
prison,  6  ;  in  drinking  water,  epidemic  at  Lawrence, 
and  Lowell,   6,  9 ;    vitality  of  bacillus  and  spores 
contrasted,  7 ;  one  of  the  preventAble  diseases,  7  ; 
at  Schenectady,  Cohoes,  West  Troy,  and  Albany, 
N.  Y..  10, 11  ;  water-borne  disease,  12  ;  at  Lauaen, 
Switsorland.  16  ;  in  Massachusetts  cities.  17,  18  ;  at 
New  York.  Philadelphia,  Chicago,   Massachusetts 
cities,  18-20  :  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  20,  21  ;  in  ani- 
mals. 28 :    travellers  attacked  by,  in    uninhabited 
regions,  the  saprophytic  theory  of.  explanation  of 
mystcrions  cases,  29 ;  spores,  formation  of,  7 ;  vi- 
taUty  of.  8. 

XTwDKRDBAZRnvo  in  broad  irrigation.  28SL 
Underd rains,  discharge  from,  at  South  Framingham 
into  Beaver  Dam  brook,  80,  82 :  in  Lawrence  ex- 
perimental tanks.  274,  286:  White  Plains.  N.  Y., 
874 ;  East  Orange,  N.  J..  890 ;  Pullman.  111.,  468 ; 
Rhode  Island  State  Institutions,  476,  476;  South 
Framingham,  Ma.<«.,  487 ;  Hospital,  London,  Ont., 
498 :  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded, 
609;  School  for  Boys,  Lawrenoeville.  N.  J.,  618; 
Gardner,  Mass..  620  ;  Summit,  N.  J.,  624,  627. 


Uniformity  coeffioient  of  filtering  materials,  167. 

United  States  Fish  Commission,  experimenU  to  deter- 
mine effect  of  manufacturing  wastes  on  fish,  846. 

Urine,  use  of.  to  cleanse  wool.  60,  61 ;  in  sewage,  ISO: 
amount  from  mixed  population,  165;  nitrogen,  pbo»- 
phates,  and  potash  in,  166. 

Van  Bubbk,  Robt.,  809,  667. 

Van  Valkenburgh,  J.  J.,  486. 

Vaughan,  Dr.  Victor  C,  studies  of  typhoid.  6,  7.  29. 

Vaughan  and  Novy,  paper.  Experimental  Studies  on 

the  Causation  of  Typhoid  Fevers,  7. 
Ventilation,  of  pump  well,  Atlantic  City,  K.  J.,  562 : 

sewage  reservoir.  South  Framingham,  Mass.,  486; 

Redding,  CaL,  660  ;   settiing  tanks,  Masaachnaetts 

Reformatory,  Concord,  4T8. 
Voelcker,  Dr.  Augustus,  papers  by,  169. 

Wadbwobth  v.  Tillotson,  case  of,  96. 

Walcott.  Dr..  418. 

Wall,  Nerval  W.,  648. 

Waller.  Professor  Blwyn,  72. 

Ward,  L.  B.,  87. 

Waring,  Col.  Geozge  E.,  Jr.,  8, 42, 160,  417.  494.  682. 

660. 
Warington,  Robert,  160, 188, 189, 198. 
Water,  analyses,  see  Analyses ;  -borne  diseases,  list  of, 
12. 
Oonsamption,  in  American  cities,  119 ;  conditions 
affecting,  120-128 ;   does  not  follow  any  law, 
123 :  detaU  of,  at  Detroit,  126 ;  at  Rochester. 
188 ;  relation  of  consumption  of,  to  sewage  flow, 
146. 
Course,  see  Stream,  Streams,  pollution  of,  etc.; 
right  of  property  in,  how  derived,  97 ;  actionable 
pollution  of,  100 ;  Angell  on  prescriptive  right  to 
pollute,  on  law  of  water-courses,  108;  scquisi- 
tion  of  adverse  right  in,  108 ;  no  natural  rigiit 
to  pollute.  117. 
Drinking,  should  be  legally  protected,  114. 
Meters,  ^ect  in  reducing  waste,  126. 
Polluted,  the  cause  of  disease,  illustrative  cases, 
literature,  40 ;  when  actionable  pollution  arises, 
100. 
Bights,  may  be  taken  for  public  water  eappHes, 

may  indude  prescriptive  right  to  pollute,  106i 
Supplies,  effect  of  introduction  of  nnoontaminated. 
to  cities,  20  ;  rules  for  the  protection  of,  Roches- 
ter,   Frodonia.   Norwich,   Cobleskill.   Oneonta, 
Amsterdam,  Mt.  Vernon,  and  New  York,  N.  Y., 
71  ;  pollntion  of,  in  sewage-laden  streams,  92 ; 
relation  to  sewage  flow,  119, 146 ;  Chicago,  flnt, 
170,  present,  176,  contamination  of.  177. 
Taps,  proportion  of,  to  population,  120-122. 
Waters,  Massachusetts  act  to  protect  purity  of  inland. 

678. 
Waterford,  N.  Y.,  effect  of  nnoontaminated  water  snp- 
ply  in  preventing  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever,  10,  11. 
Way,  Professor  J.  T.,  166,  169. 
Wayne,  Pa.,  surface  irrigation,  632. 
West,  use  of  sewage  for  irrigation  in,  689. 
Weston,  W.  Va.,  sewer  gagings  at  Insane  Hospita^ 

140. 
West  Troy,  N.  Y.,  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  at,  effect 
of   discontinuing   use   of  polluted  Mohawk  River 
water,  11. 
Wheeler,  William,  470. 

Whitney,  Professor  Milton,  work  on  soU  physics^  165. 
Williams,  Benesette,  460. 
Williston,  Professor  8.  W.,  46,  66,  56. 
Wilson,  J.  M.,  528. 

Winogradsky's  paper  on  the  nitrifying  OTganiam,  1?S. 
Winsor,  Frederick,  87. 
Wolff  and  Lehmann,  155-16a 
Woollen  mannfactnre,  great  pollution  of  streams  tnm, 

60. 
Woolf,  Albert  E.,  668;  Electric  Disinfecting  Co.,  668. 
Worcester,  Mass.,  sewage  dischaiK«  into  Blackirtooe 

River,  44 ;  chemical  precipitation,  416. 
Worthen.  William  E.,  419. 
Wnrtz,  Henry,  68L 
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